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The Human Touch 


\/ v 


’Tis the human touch in this world that counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine, 

Which means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 

And bread lasts only a day, i 
But the touch of the hand and the sound of the voice 
Sing on in the soul alway. 


—Spencer Michael Free. 
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Units Representing 100% Membership 


This roll has been assembled from the roster sheets sent in. 
entitled to appear in the list, but failed to indicate percentage on roster. We will be glad to insert 


any others in the March issue. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 
Happy Plains, Taylorsville 


ANSON COUNTY 
Ansonville High School 
Anson County Training School 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Alamance County Unit 
Alamance County Training School 
Jordan Sellers High School 


BERTIE COUNTY 
Bertie County Training School 
Colerain Graded School 
Windsor High School 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Washington City Schools 
Belhaven School 
Pantego High School 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Unit 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Training 
School 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Asheville Teachers Association 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Freedman High School, Lenoir 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Logan High School 

CASWELL COUNTY 
Caswell County Unit 

CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School 
Catawba County Unit 


CARTHRET COUNTY 
Carteret County Unit 

CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton Local Unit 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland County Unit 
Cleveland High School 
Douglass High School 
John Chavis School, Cherryville 
Davidson High School 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 
Columbus County Unit 

CRAVEN COUNTY 
Craven County Unit 
West Street High School 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Cumberland County Unit 
Cumberland County Training 

School 
State Normal School 
K. EK. Smith High School 
Southside School 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Unit 
Currituck County Training 

School 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Rosenwald School 


DARE COUNTY 
Dare County Unit 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Chureh Street, Thomasville 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Unit 
Wallace High School 
Kenansville School 
Duplin County Training School 
Branch Jun. High School 
Douglass High School, Warsaw 
Magnolia 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Pearson Elementary School 
Walltown School 
N. C. College for Negroes 
James A. Whitted Hlementary 
School 
Lyon Park School 
Hast End School 
Durham County Unit 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Edgecombe County Unit 
Tarboro City Schools 
Rocky Mount City Schools 


HORS Web ri © OWN is 
Forsyth County Unit 
East Fourteenth School 
Columbia Heights Hlementary 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Woodland Ave. Graded School 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Unit 
Franklin County Training School 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School 


GASTON COUNTY 
Reid High School 
Gaston County Unit 
Gastonia City Schools 
Bessemer City School 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Granville County Unit 
Mary Potter Memorial School, 
Oxford 
Grange Street School, Oxford 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Unit 
Greene County Training School 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
rreensboro City Schools 
Guilford County Rural Schools 
Washington Grammar School, 
High Point 

William Penn High School, 
High Point 

Leonard Street School, High 
Point 

Fairview Elementary School, 
High Point 

Palmer Institute 


Doubtless there are a few others 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Halifax County Unit 
Enfield Graded School 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 
Harnett County Unit 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Hertford County Unit 
Riverview Graded School 
Waters Training School 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
City Schools, Hendersonville 


HOKE COUNTY 
Hoke County Unit 
Upchurch High School, Raeford 


HYDE. COUNDY 
Hyde County Unit 


IREDELL COUNTY 
Iredell County Unit 
Morningside High School, 
Statesville 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Training School 
Short Journey School 
Richard B. Harrison School 
Kenly School 
Four Oaks School 


JONHS COUNTY 
Trenton School 
Jones County Training School 


LENOIR COUNTY 
LaGrange High School 
Kinston City Schools 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Unit 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 
Parmele Training School 


MACON COUNTY 
Macon County Unit 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Second Ward High School 
Fairview School 
Alexander Street School 
Biddleville School 
Morgan School 
Isabella Wyche School 
Myers Street School 
Plato Price School 


MOORE COUNTY 
Pinckney High School 
West Southern Pines High School 
Berkley High School 


NASH COUNTY 
Nash County Training School 
Spring Hope Public School 


NHW HANOVER COUNTY 
Williston Industrial School 
Williston Primary School 
Peabody School 
New Hanover County Unit 

—Continued on page three of cover. 
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Using Visual Aids In the Elementary School 


“77IHEN the expression, ‘Visual 
N, Education,” is mentioned it 

is usually understood to mean 
something ‘new, and is invari- 
ably considered in relation to mo- 
tion pictures. Visual instruction 
is as old as education itself. Much 
of our information is gained 
through the eye. By means of 
pictures, models, travel, etc., the 
teacher has guided pupils through 
many steps of their training period. 
With the advent of the motion pic- 
ture and other improved methods 
of projection into the school pro- 
gram a new emphasis has been 
placed on ‘Visual Education.” It 
is not the purpose to discuss here 
the topic of ‘Visual Education,” 
but to give a brief account of how 
a program is being initiated in the 
J. C. Price School (Greensboro) to 
use these visual aids in attaining 
the objectives of the elementary 
school. The discussion is limited 
to the motion picture, film strips 
and slides. 














By A. H. PEELER 


J. O. Price School, Greensboro 


The materia.s available to our 
school are a 16 mm. silent projec- 
tor, a tri-purpose projector, a 35 
mm. camera and a standard slide 
projector. All of these are simple 
to operate and can be used by the 
teacher. The materials for projec- 
tion are secured from various 
sources. Some are owned by the 
school. Many of the motion pic- 
tures are rented although we have 
used a few free reels. We are ex- 
perimenting with the making of 
slides and filmstrips in the school. 
This work is integrated with class 
units and school activities. Mate- 
rials are selected so as to fit into 
the regular school program, as this 
program is supplementary to the 
regular teaching. A system has 
been devised so that each teacher 
knows what is available and can 
make application for what is need- 
ed. A follow-up report is also used 
to show the results and as refer- 
ence for future selections. Records 
are kept on file of costs, sources, 
uses, ete. 


Although we are just beginning 
to make use of these “tools” in 
our school, many benefits are al- 
ready apparent. First, the pupils 
are interested. This in itself is 
worth much. The materials be- 
ing presented are broadening the 
experiences of the children. Many 
social values come out of the prep- 
aration for, and’ the follow-up of, 
the presentations. An attempt is 
made to minimize the entertain- 
ment phase and maintain the class- 
room situation as far as possible. 
Several of our boys have become 
interested in operating the ma- 
chines so that a student operator’s 
club is contemplated very soon. 

It is the hope that this interest- 
ing program will continue to grow 
and make an increasing contribu- 
tion to the lives of our boys and 
girls. 


® The Kansas man who at the 
age of 95 took unto himself a wife 
is a living example that no man is 
too old to be foolish. 


Retirement Fund For Teachers 


Tie teachers in the public 
IS schools of the State are in- 
sisting that the next Legis- 


lature set up machinery and pro- 
vide for the necessary funds for a 
retirement program, less dignified- 
ly called, perhaps, an old-age pen- 
sion plan. 

But call it what you will, the 
idea is all right and the teachers 
have a case. 

The only trouble is that North 
Carolina is not going to have the 
money to do everything along this 
line that the teachers would like 
to have done. 

They propose, in a nutshell, to 
charge themselves with a million 


dollars for this purpose, if :the 
State will match that amount and 
establish a two million pot from 
which these aged teachers may 
draw in their declining years. 

Some of these days North Caro- 
lina will come to this. It may 
make a start in the next Legisla- 
ture. 

If so, it will be for two reasons: 


First, because the children them- 
selves need the services of more 
alert and virile teaching than can 
possibly be forthcoming from those 
who have worn themselves into de- 
crepitude in this service of teach- 
ing. 

And, second, because the State’s 


compassion will become so acute 
and its conscience so quickened that 
it will not have the heart to turn 
these worthy servants out of their 
rooms, with nothing upon which 
to subsist, after they have spent 
their full and most vital years in 
the unselfish and, often the more 
or less thankless ministry of pub- 
lic school teaching. 


@® A stacked Supreme Court will 
be effectively checkmated by a 
stacked Congress. 


® About the quickest and surest 
way to become unpopular is to 
carry tales and gossip about others. 


“What I Conceive To Be the Function of a 


Teachers’ Association” 


Address of D. M. JARNAGIN 


President of the Piedmont District Teachers Association, at High Point, December 3. 


Fellow teachers, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 


I know that it is customary in 
deliberative bodies for the execu- 
tive officer to make a statement of 
some sort at the convening of the 
organization, setting forth the 
problems facing the organization 
and making certain recommenda- 
tions toward the solution of these 
problems. I prefer that the time 
I shall use should have been con- 
sumed by the speakers whose mes- 
sages brought to our attention, 
problems that are of very vital 
concern to us, who are seeking for 
light on their solution. 


I am going to brave the charge 
of being presumptious and say 
something about what I conceive 
to be the function of a teachers’ 
association, with our organizations 
—State and district, particularly, 
in mind. 

May I say that the Negro teach- 
ers of North Carolina have every 
reason to be proud of the fine rec- 
ord of the State Association — 
proud of the exceptionally fine 
type of men and women who have 
served as executives, who have 
guided the organization, shaped its 
policies and builded it into one of 
the best, if not the best of its kind 
in this country. When I hear 
teachers complaining, I wonder if 
we are as grateful as we should be 
to those who have stood on the 
wall for lo, these many years, 
battling for the rights of the 
Negro teachers in this State. In 
this, they are not unmindful of the 
fact that, the discussion of delicate 
or political questions such as sal- 
aries, transportation and consoli- 
dation, and larger appropriations 
for higher institutions of learning, 
might result detrimental to them. 
I am sure it is our hope and aim 


to make the district associations 
no less noteworthy in their 
achievements, and through their 
efforts enable the state association 
to carry on in a larger and a more 
tangible way. 

Added emphasis on the profes- 
sionalization of the teaching job 
has resulted in the growth of pro- 
fessional organizations among 
teachers which gives rise to the 
question — ‘What should be the 
function of such organizations?” 

This is a day of organization. 
Social progress is dependent upon 
well-defined, worthwhile pro- 
grams, by the enthusiasm and 
efforts of effectively organized 
groups. In fact, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to ac- 
complish any social or economic 
readjustment without the aid of a 
powerful and effective organiza- 
ticn. This has been realized by la- 
bor, veterans, industrial, manufac 
turing and even banking groups. 

The profession of education is 
the sponsor of the greatest and 
most far-reaching socializing 
agency known to man, yet the in- 
fluence that the association exerts 
over its own practices and life in 
general is limited by deficiencies 
in its own organization. Educa- 
tion associations have all the es- 
sentials for effective oragnization. 
They advocate recognized needs; 
the unselfishness of their appeal 
attracts the attention of the people 
at large; their contact reaches into 
every nook and corner of the land 
and they embrace groups of high- 
ly trained individuals. These fac- 
tors should result in a powerful 
organization. In spite of these ad- 
vantages, it is questionable 
whether the educational associa- 
tions are as functional in the life 
of the nation as they might be. 


The membership of a teachers 
association should include the 
president of the largest university 
as well as the humblest teacher. 
The activities of the association 
should be such that the humblest 
backwoods teacher should feel 
that she is part and parcel of the 
organization and not some one 
whose membership is valued mere- 
ly for the fee. 

Perhaps one reason why the as- 
sociation is not more effective is 
the fact that teachers do not take 
the organization seriously and 
hence are indifferent toward it. 
Many of them fail to see the just- 
ness or the necessity of paying the 
membership fee. Under present 
conditions of American life money 
is a prime necessity for the opera- 
tion of any organization. There 
must be money for influencing 
public opinion. Money is required 
to rent the avenues of communica- 
tion, whether they be the radio, 
the press or public platform. I 
hope many of you heard the bold, 
out-spoken, masterful address over 
the radio Tuesday night, Novem- 
ber 15, by President James E. 
Shepard in which he pleaded for 
enlarged educational facilities for 
the Negroes of North Carolina. 
There should be money for a Sal- 
ary that will be inviting to a well- 
trained, competent man as execu- 
tive secretary. Our very efficient 
secretary, Dr. Davis, will tell you 
that he is today serving the asso- 
ciation of North Carolina at a 
sacrifice. 

Some sort of publication should 
be issued at stated times for the 
purpose of keeping the member- 
ship—local, State and national— 
informed of the developments in 
the educational program. It 
should be the mouthpiece of the 
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association and should speak out 
in no uncertain terms in advocacy 
of the reforms sought by the asso- 
ciation. 

The financial support that 
teachers give their professional 
organization is niggardly, not at 
all in keeping with the dignity and 
the importance of the profession 
and the need for enlarging its 
practices and its results. 

We rant about the dollar we pay 
for membership. Too often when 
we are asked to pay our fee, at 
once we reply, ‘““‘What am I getting 
for my dollar? What good is the 
Association doing me?” We ex- 
pect the officials of the association 
to go right down to the State 
School Commission, legislature or 
somewhere and secure the re- 
moval of the differential in salary 
and to accomplish all the other re- 
forms advocated by the organiza- 
tions with this dollar bill. 

The express man receives less 
than $20.00 per week. He con- 
tributes $12.00 per year to his or- 
ganization. 

Educational associations are in- 
effective not only because financial 
support is lacking but because 
teachers have little opportunity 
for active participations. About 
the only activities in which 99.9 
of them participate is payment of 
membership fees, and even this 
slight participation may be 
prompted by pressure from the su- 
perintendent’s office, the principal, 
or the Jeanes Supervisor, rather 
than by a genuine faith and inter- 
est in the organization. 

If the educational organization 
is to function effectively, every 
graded school system, every high 
school system, every county sys- 
tem, every city system, every uni- 
versity and college, public or pri- 
vate should have its own local 
unit, to which every teacher in the 
system should be encouraged not 
only to become a member but to 
actually participate in activities of 
the organization, and to which 
officers are elected every year. 
Every member with talent should 
be given an opportunity to hold 


office, carrying consequent re- 
sponsibilities. The latter should 
apply to the district and state as- 
sociations. This would give a 
greater number of teachers an op- 
portunity to come in more direct 
contact with the function of the 
organization. It would not only 
enlarge the membership but would 
build esprit de corp and_ soli- 
darity in the profession. 

Searcely 50 per cent of the 
teachers of North Carolina pay 
membership fees to the associa- 
tion. I think there was a decrease 
in the membership last year. 
Through conversation with vari- 
ous principals and teachers, it 
seems that there is a growing in- 
difference to the organization on 
the part of teachers. If this is 
true, the association must ake on 
new life. There must be some ap- 
peal that will attract members be- 
side the time worn argument of 
professional pride; something else 
besides the shibboleth of equal sal- 
aries and so on. 

An efficient placement bureau 
might be maintained without cost 
to the teachers. A confidential list 
of graduates might be secured 
from the colleges, indicating 
whether the graduates were su- 
perior, average or below average, 
together with special aptitudes 
and interests, in addition to their 
professional preparation. Princi- 
pals should give precedence, as far 
as possible, to enrollees of this bu- 
reau. 

Under the leadership of the 
executive secretary the association 
might foster a research bureau by 
which important studies might be 
made regarding teacher-load, 
school buildings and their equip- 
ment, especially rural, provisions 
of instructional supplies, health 
conditions among Negroes, acces- 
sibility of schools, exceptional 
children, the correlation between 
schooling and crime. Such studies 
would reveal the inequality and 
the incompatibility of school 
standards, and would make it pos- 
sible to analyze and prove illogical 
reasons for many of the inequal- 
ities. It will reveal discrepancies 
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between real and supposed educa- 
tional opportunities and provision 
for Negro children. It will also 
reveal how great handicaps under 
which the Negro teachers have to 
work. Then, too, certain studies 
which show unusual variance be- 
tween groups might be checked 
and reviewed in the associations’ 
organ, thus setting forth the 
validity or non-validity of the 
facts brought out in the studies. 

The association might retain or 
designate some one as its counsel- 
or who might advise the ex-secre- 
tary and he in turn might inform 
the teachers of the merits of 
pending legislation, constitutional 
amendments and other measures, 
the operations of which will be ad- 
verse to the interest of Negroes in 
general and teachers in particular. 
And being thus informed they will 
know which measures to support 
at the polls. The executive secre- 
tary could do this without fear of 
being penalized by those who hold 
the appointive power. 

The association should have a 
definite agenda on which should be 
constantly turned the full power 
of the brilliant white light of pub- 
licity through the instrumentality 
of its publication. This should in- 
clude such measures as increases 
in salaries; consolidation of small 
schools and transportation of chil- 
dren to the consolidated schools; 
more liberal provision for the 
higher educational advantages; 
Federal aid for education, with 
provision for equitable distribu- 
tion of funds between the races; 
provision for tenure and retire- 
ment for teachers. 

If such a program is carried on, 
on an unselfish basis, with dy- 
namic force, the prestige of the 
association will permit it to stand 
as the valid champion of the rights 
of those who are engaged in the 
teaching profession regardless of 
the status they occupy. 

This would be the most convinc- 
ing argument for teachers to re- 
tain membership in the organiza- 
tion and a “soft” but irrefutable 
answer to the question “What am 
I getting for my dollar?” 
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Social Implications In the Question of 
Teachers’ Salaries 


Address by A. HENINGBURG 


Before the Southeastern District Teachers Association, Fayetteville, Nov. 19th. 


URING the Middle Ages, 
it was extremely diffi- 
cult to find even a small 
group of men whose ac- 


tions were not largely 


€ | ( 
Cus 
governed by supersti- 


tion. An organized church seemed 
to have adopted the philosophy 
that ignorance was the best thing 
possible for the common man, thus 
giving superstition a better grasp 
on him than it need have had. As 
late as 1492, the year commonly 
accepted as marking the beginning 
of modern history, those who came 
down to the little wharf at Palos 
were firmly convinced that Colum- 
bus and his three tiny ships would 
be swallowed by monsters of the 
sea before they had lost sight of 
land. In the first place, these Palo- 
ese could not understand a man 
who insisted that the earth was 
round, when all thinking people 
knew that it was flat. No one of 
them had actually seen these hor- 
rible monsters of which they spoke 
so fearfully, but proof of their ex- 
istence seems not to have been de- 
manded. What we now sometimes 
call the age of scientific inquiry 
was not yet a part of man’s think- 
ing. 
These people who came down to 
jeer and to scoff at Columbus were 
spiritually the same ones who had 
nailed Christ to the cross some fif- 
teen hundred years earlier. Men 
whose philosophy of living had 
been measured by the notion of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth were not ready to accept 
Jesus’ teaching: ‘And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” Galileo and Soc- 
rates, Archimedes and St. Francis 
of Assissi; all these great men 


found their teaching met with a 
great inertia. The race of man is 
not given to the early acceptance 
of a new idea, particularly when 
the delicate question of human re- 
lationships is involved. 

This is much like saying that we 
actually resist the learning of new 
things; the reception of new ideas. 
It is much easier to call Voltaire 
an agnostic than to give intelligent 
ear to his reasoning. We would 
prefer being afraid of black cats 
or of the number 18 to giving thor- 
ough investigation to the reasons 
for our fear and uncertainty. We 
do not wish to begin a journey on 
Friday, nor would we willingly 
pass under a ladder which leans 
against a wall. We stop our chil- 
dren if they, filled with youthful 
exuberance, sing at table, and we 
shudder with miserable anticipa- 
tion and apprehension if we break 
a mirror, for we know that seven 
years of very bad luck is to be our 
lot. All of these superstitious be- 
liefs, like those patterns of thought 
which we accept without due in- 
vestigation, might be classified as 
stereotypes. They have not become 
a part of our consciousness be- 
cause of seasoned thinking applied 
to them; rather have we accepted 
them without any thought what- 
ever. , 

The lengths to which we are 
sometimes led by this refusal to 
investigate often border on the 
ridiculous. We realize, for exam- 
ple, that thousands of people con- 
fidently expect a hair from a 
horse’s tail, when placed in water, 
to become a serpent. The less we 
actually know about a given situa- 
tion, the more are we likely to ac- 
cept the stereotypes which all too 
frequently are born of supersti- 


tion or prejudice. Sometimes, it is 
both. 

Another stereotype is discovered 
when we attempt to judge an en- 
tire society by a given portion of 
that society. A small boy, when 
asked about the Chinese, replies 
that these people are laundrymen. 
His reply is built on the fact that 
all of the Chinese whom he has ob- 
served either operate or work in 
laundries. Some of us, while enjoy- 
ing a steaming dish of chop suey, 
imagine that we are eating food 
greatly relished by the people of 
China. Others, better informed, 
know that chop suey was first 
cooked in San Francisco, not by a 
Chinese, but by an Irishman. To 
make the matter worse, we learn 
that this savory dish has practi- 
cally no reputation in the land of 
Confucius. 

It is of interest to us here that 
the Negro in America is frequently 
victimized by these stereotypes. 
The dominant, note that I am say- 
ing not superior, but dominant, 
racial group in America, has per- 
fected a pattern of thought, a 
stereotype concerning the Negro. 
The black man has been cast in 
the role of a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water. His job is not 
that of building a comfortable 
home for himself; he is happiest 
when he works hardest for others. 
There is no danger or likelihood of 
offending him, however great the 
insult, for by nature he refuses to 
take life seriously. He is the king’s 
jester and the people’s fool; even 
his deepest sorrow can be lightly 
dismissed when he has recourse to 
prayer and song. By nature he is 
dishonest, and must be closely 
watched. Stupid; he is not expect- 
ed to adjust himself to the highly 
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competitive economic life of 
America. 

This pattern has been carefully 
cast by enemies of the black man; 
and sometimes by those who have 
professed to be his friends. His 
portrait is that of the faithful old 
slave who zealously guards the big 
house and its precious contents, 
while the master fights to keep 
him forever in bondage. It is again 
the story of the black mammy; she 
who is good enough to tend the 
young, but not good enough to be 
provided with the sanctity of 
home, or to be given some brief 
respite in which she might devote 
a few hours to her own offspring. 
Uncle Tom takes his place in the 
pages of literature; in doing so, he 
would cause all those who are born 
black in America to hold him as 
their great hero. 

When we stop to examine how 
these patterns establish them- 
selves, we are not astonished to 
hear Dr. Paul B. Barringer, one 
of the South’s most brilliant men, 
say in 1896: 

“The Negro child is born under 
fair skies and in a land of plenty, 
but so improvident are his people 
that although plantains, bananas 
and ‘mealies’ will grow for the 
mere planting, his life from his 
birth onward is marked by alter- 
nate periods of gorging and starv- 
ing. The latter causes him to widen 
the range of his appetite and young 
buds, succulent roots, insects, ber- 
ries or anything that would pro- 
long life, are used. The survivors 
of many centuries of such a life 
should certainly be of strong diges- 
tion and indiscriminate appetite, 
and this explains why a Negro ra- 
tion, as it is called South, ‘a peck 
of meal, three pounds of bacon and 
a pint of molasses a week,’ is a 
plenty.” 

As we follow this discourse, we 
begin to wonder how an educated 
man could have such inadequate 
conception of the struggles of an 
underprivileged people. We read: 

“Tn the first place, let us take up 
and consider the family, the unit 
of social measurement and gauge 
of social progress, This family, in 


the warmer parts of the South at 
least, lives by preference in a 
hovel. Provide good, healthful and 
substantial houses, or clean, neat 
and attractive rooms, and try to 
substitute these in lieu of a part 
of the monthly or weekly wage, 
and see how you will stand in the 
matter of servants. They will not 
have them at this price. Money 
represents to the Negro the power 
of gratification for animal appe- 
tite.” (Capitals for word Negro 
supplied by A. H.) 

Another serious student, whose 
interest cannot be questioned, but 
whose accuracy leaves much to be 
desired, touches the matter of sal- 
aries for teachers. 

“Negro teachers are generally 
paid lower salaries than white 
teachers for two reasons. First, 
Negro teachers are not so well 
trained and are less efficient than 
white teachers. Second, Negro 
teachers have a lower standard of 
living than white teachers. In 
other words the pay of Negro 
teachers is governed to a large ex- 
tent by the same economic laws 
which determine wages in any 
other line of work.” 

The stereotype illustrated in this 
kind of reasoning leads our social 
order to conclude that the salary 
of the Negro teacher should be 
lower than that of the white 
teacher. We need not concern our- 
selves with Dowd’s statement that 
the Negro is not as well trained, 
for in North Carolina the State 
determines the level of training 
for all teachers, white and black 
alike. 

But let us examine this state- 
ment about standards of living. 
What commodities on the Ameri- 
can market are cheaper for the 
Negro than for his white neigh- 
bor? Does the grocery clerk sell 
me butter for less per pound or 
bread for less per loaf? We would 
see that the obvious answer is an 
emphatic No! I would submit for 
your serious consideration the fact 
that it actually costs me more to 
live than it does a white person 
who teaches the same types of 
courses: more for education, more 
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for recreation, more for transpor- 
tation. The white teacher may go 
to the State University for his 
graduate training, while the Negro 
must go to New York. It is com- 
mon knowledge that jim-crow 
transportation costs the same as 
other passengers pay, yet how 
much less it provides by way of 
comfortable travel. Robert Russa 
Moton must have been thinking of 
this when he wrote in “What the 
Negro Thinks”: 


“Another common practice is to 
make the Negro coach the head- 
quarters for the newsboy and the 
conductor and the repository for 
the train equipment such as lan- 
terns, flags, brooms, dusters, and 
sundry other articles which are 
deposited in some corner between 
the seats or in the racks above 
the seats. The newsboy and the 
conductor, both of whom are 
white, of course, usually occupy 
two seats each with their outfit, 
and very frequently Negro passen- 
gers are left to stand in the aisle 
and positively forbidden to occupy 
the seats reserved for the conduc- 
tor’s use.” 

Even this plain speaking of Ma- 
jor Moton’s is an understatement, 
for we know full well that it is to 
the Negro coach that the inebriat- 
ed white passenger makes his way. 
His vanishing self-respect forbids 
his gently losing consciousness be- 
fore his own women and children, 
but stands as no barrier to his 
making a nuisance of himself be- 
fore members of another race; a 
race which even in his state of 
drunkenness seems to him infinite- 
ly inferior to his own caucasian 
majesty. There is but little need 
to call your attention to the so- 
called “Colored section” of many 
of the motion-picture houses in 
this State. A seaman would appre- 
ciate a description of these places 
as the crow’s nest; an area which 
no one expects to enjoy. It is said 
that a well-known Southern archi- 
tect was being tendered a banquet 
which marked the completion of a 
new theater in a North Carolina 


city. “But where,” he was asked, 
(Continued on Page 18) : : 
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The Relationship of Adult Education 
and Juvenile Education 


HAVE been asked to 
talk about the relation- 
ship of Adult Educa- 
$ || tion and Juvenile Edu- 
(% a) cation. It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure 
to present to you the ideas of the 
Adult Education workers in North 
Carolina concerning this relation- 
ship. 

If a stream of water is polluted 
it can only be purified if the puri- 
fication process takes place at its 
source. 

The child has his first contact 
with the parent, therefore, when 
he enters school many attitudes 
and habits are already formed, 
thus it is absolutely necessary 
that parent at least achieve the 
fundamentals of education and 
right way of living if the schools 
are to do the most with the chil- 
dren as they come in from the 
home. Therefore, to my mind the 
Adult Education teachers and the 
Juvenile teachers are building the 
same bridge, one working from 
one end and the other from the 
other end, only by joining hands 
can either achieve his desired goal. 

Perhaps it would interest you to 
know some of the facts and human 
interest stories which will illus- 
trate the statements which I have 
made above. The facts which I 
shall give you are taken from the 
State report recently made on 
Adult Education. 

The program was instigated pri- 
marily to give employment to the 
unemployed teachers. But along 
with partial economic recovery 
has come great educational im- 
provement. The three ‘R’s” are 
no longer an end in themselves. 
They are the means to the goal of 
better life and living. 


I 


By Mrs. MOZELLE P. LANE 


Area Supervisor, WPA Education Program 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss, State 
Director, WPA Education Pro- 
gram, planned with the State staff, 
field supervisors, teachers and stu- 
dents, a tentative three-year pro- 
gram outlined as follows: 

1936-1937—Year of Initiation. 
Theme: Changed Lives. 

1937-1938—Year of Develop- 
ment. Theme: Changed Homes. 


1938-1939—Year of Perma- 
nence. Theme: Changed Commu- 
nities Through Changed Lives and 
Changed Homes. 

During the Year of Initiation, 
all goals were not attained. How- 
ever, there is concrete objective 
proof that a sound foundation was 
laid, and as a result, Adult Com- 
munity Schools have become a vi- 
tal factor of North Carolina life. 

The theme, “Changed Lives,” 
was stressed during the initial 
year. To be more specific, the em- 
phasis was on students and teach- 
ers, their interests, purposes and 
problems. 

But certain preliminaries were 
necessary in order to render the 
best type of aid to teachers and 
students. It was imperative to dis- 
cover certain facts about commu- 
nities and to secure the codpera- 
tion of community leaders. This 
aid was secured through a simple 
State-wide survey. Because of lim- 
ited personnel and funds, such in- 
formation was curtailed to the 
following essentials: 

1. What actual adult and pre- 
school education programs were 
under way in the State? 

2. What leaders were available? 

3. What other resources were 
available (human and natural) ? 

4. What were the adult and pre- 
school interests of educational of- 


ficials and other representative 
groups? 

This information was secured 
by sending out questionnaires, by 
personal interviews in communi- 
ties, and from the summary of 
Social Factor reports submitted 
by teachers and supervisors. As a 
result of this survey, pertinent 
findings were utilized as a basis 
for the adult education program. 


Advisory Committees. As a fur- 
ther step in Community Codpera- 
tion local advisory committees 
were organized in a few counties 
during 1936-1937. These were cho- 
sen by teachers and supervisors. 
The purposes of these committees 
were: 


1. To aid in interpreting the 
program to the public. 


2. To aid in securing interest 
of students and increasing class 
attendance. 


3. To secure local support. 


4. To discover community in- 
terests and needs. 


During the “Year of Develop- 
ment,” this phase of the program 
was greatly enlarged. Neighbor- 
hood Councils were organized in 
all WPA program counties. Coun- 
ty-wide Councils are now func- 
tioning, or are being organized, in 
all program counties. Because of 
the extended WPA program on 
State-wide basis, Governor Clyde 
R. Hoey appointed a Negro State 
Council. As a step toward perma- 
nency, this organization will con- 
vene in Raleigh, N. C., with State 
staff and field supervisors, on De- 
cember 6, 1938, for the purpose of 
formulating plans to solve salient 
problems insolvable by local mem- 


bers. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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During the years service in 
training for our teachers has been 
carried out through: 

1. Working Conferences. 

2. Discussion Groups. 

3. Directed Reading. 

4, Preparation for a Culminated 
Activity. 

During the Second Year: 

1. Negro teachers in the North 
Carolina WPA Education. Pro- 
gram either singly or in groups 
are members of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association, 
and of the National Education As- 
sociation. As a result of this, the 
entire personnel has access to: 
THE NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS 
ReEcorD, Adult Hducation Bulle- 
tin, and Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Aside from the regular culmi- 
nating activities for the second 
year—through the sponsorship of 
the WPA Education Division, the 
Roanoke Island Memorial Associa- 
tion, and the North Carolina Adult 
Education Council, “Negro Adult 
Education Day” was held at Man- 
teo, North Carolina, on Septem- 
ber 1st: From all over the State 
more than 2,000 Negro citizens, 
teachers and students witnessed 
Paul Green’s symphonic drama, 
“The Lost Colony,” presented on 
Roanoke Island. Such a production 
gave the entire audience a keener 
and finer appreciation of history, 
music and art. Hence, an excellent 
example of adult education in ac- 
tion. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF STUDENTS 

Gains in Literarcy. During the 
WPA education program, extend- 
ing over five years, approximately 
18,500 North Carolina Negro 
adults have learned to read and 
write. The “banner year” in lit- 
eracy classes for both races closed 
June 30, 1938. All supervisors re- 
ported a total of 17,056 adults who 
achieved literacy during the year. 
Of this number 6,648 or 35 per 
cent were Negroes. 

Continuing Hducation. Mere 
technical literacy is not an end in 
itself. It provides the tools for 
continuing education. In each of 


the five years thousands of adult 
students have found new interests, 
and derived other direct benefits 
through instruction suited to their 
needs. 

Brief items from Yearly Re- 
ports for Negroes 1937-1938: 


Number of teachers 


eniployed 2. ee 268 
Number of students 

enrolled se eee pee eee 16,920 
Number of Illiterates 

tau cnt ee 2c ee 6,648 
Number of community 

clubs, oreanized see: 34 
Number using library 

Services Weta eee 3,120 
Number students aided in 

securing employment _.... 1,066 
Number health services se- 

cured for students 

through codperation with 

health agencies .-............. 654 

NEXT STEPS AHEAD 
Workshop Centers. During the 


past two years, most of the adult 
classes have been held in homes. 
As a next step ahead, workshop 
centers will be developed in many 
counties. In these centers, well 
rounded programs of adult educa- 
tion will be promoted. Through 
community codperation, eight such 
centers are already open for Negro 
classes. These workshop centers 
are community buildings or simi- 
lar places secured through the co- 
operation of the County Com- 
munity School Councils. 

Health Clinics. One of the goals 
of the year of permanency is to 
have health clinics for all adult 
students. Such clinics have al- 
ready been held in twenty-five 
counties. First-aid classes will also 
be conducted in the near future. 

State Aid. The North Carolina 
General Assembly of 1937 author- 
ized the expenditure, from State 
funds, of $25,000 a year for adult 
education as a part of the public 
school system. To participate in 
the State-aid program, State funds 
were matched dollar for dollar by 
local funds. 

During the past year, eighteen 
Negro teachers were employed on 
the State-Aid program. These 
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persons are employed on the.same 
financial basis as public school 
teachers. As an advance toward 
permanency, it is hoped that a 
larger appropriation will make the 
State-Aid program increasingly 
effective. 

The State-Wide Coérdinated Lit- 
eracy Program. The blot of illit- 
eracy among Negroes in North 
Carolina is tragic—139,105 abso- 
lute illiterates, according to the 
1930 census. Only four states in 
the union have more Negro illiter- 
ates than North Carolina. 

As a preparation for the 1940 
census, a Coordinated Literacy 
Program has been launched. 


The two-fold purpose is: 


1. To reduce illiteracy as much 
as possible by 1940. 


2. To help our 139,105 neigh- 
bors to attack their own problems 
and to carry out their own pur- 
poses. 


The initial step in this program 
has been made in counties where 
our Negro colleges are established. 
The president of each college has 
been asked to sponsor a Codrdi- 
nated Literacy Program to reduce 
illiteracy in his eounty to a mini- 
mum by 1940. 

As now underway in five coun- 
ties, the college president appoints 
a college faculty committee. The 
president and this committee then 
call a planning conference. Those 
invited to attend this conference 
are: Community School Council 
members, State-Aid teachers, 
WPA education supervisors, and 
teachers, selected upperclassmen 
who are planning to do volunteer 
teaching, and volunteer teachers 
from other organizations such as 
churches, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and club women. 


Volunteer teachers are expected 
to teach the illiterates to sign his 
name, and to read at least three 
pages of a six-page leaflet espe- 
cially prepared for the program. 
The adults who have been ap- 
proached, will be invited and ex- 
pected to enroll in the already es- 
tablished Community Schools. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The South Must Find Way of Escape 
From Cheap, Docile Labor 


ARRYING out a pro- 
( ® gram discussing the im- 
portant questions con- 
4 cerned with the Negro 
youth in the South as a 
major economic prob- 
lem and the problem of graduate 
study in the colleges, the confer- 
ence developed discussions which 
deserve and should hold the at- 
tention of all Negroes throughout 
the country. 
We quote from the Amsterdam 
News of date of December 22nd: 
“Dr. Arthur Raper, research 
and field secretary of the Commis- 
sion of Interracial Codperation 
analyzed the South’s economic 
problem number one in its relation 
to Negroes as well as to whites 
who in his opinion must find some 
way of escape from the slavery of 
cheap, docile labor, usually en- 
forced from the outside, and the 
barrier of false evaluation of mi- 
nority status before any progress 
in resolving the problem can be 
made. ~ 
COMMISSION AT WORK 
“The vital spark of the Associa- 
tion’s program lies in the oppor- 
tunity of the Commission on High- 
er Education and the Commission 
on Secondary Schools to follow 
through studies that point the way 
to a fuller and finer service on the 
part of the schools and colleges for 
Negroes. 


“The report of the Commission 


on Higher Education showed a 
great deal of progress in the study 
of Community Life of Negro 
Youth. 

“The Commission on Secondary 
Schools presented a proposal that 
the association through its execu- 
tive committee formulate plans by 
which Negro secondary schools 
may be stimulated to study pro- 
gressive movements in secondary 


education and that the association 
request one of the philanthropic 
board for financial aid in pro- 
moting the study. 

“This proposal was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Association and 
it is expected that plans immedi- 
ately will be worked out with re- 
gard to the grant and the program 
which it would foster. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS 


The discussion on graduate in- 
struction was a continuation from 
the fourth annual meeting at New 
Orleans. Report on the progress 
and status of graduate instruction 
in institutions for Negroes was 
given by Fred McCuistion, execu- 
tive agent of the Southern Asso- 
ciation and discussed with much 
clarity by Charles Wesley, dean, 
Howard University, and V. D. 
Johnston, dean, Virginia State 
College. 

“Doctor Wesley plead for faith- 
fulness to the ideal of creative 
scholarship, not merely service 
programs in our graduate schools. 
Doctor Johnston pointed out the 
challenge which will eventually 
face each state to provide for 
Negro graduate instruction. 

“Following these discussions 
was the timely and thought pro- 
voking address by Doctor Clement, 
president of Atlanta University on 
the question as to how some states 
are actually approaching the prob- 
lem of graduate instruction for 
Negroes. All of these reports and 
discussions will be published in a 
book of proceedings edited and dis- 
tributed by Dean L. S. Cozart, 
secretary of the association. 

Doctor IRA DEA. REID SPEAKS 

“Other speakers were: Doctor 
Ira DeA. Reid, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Doctor Charles S. Johnson, 
Fisk University, who discussed 
‘The Problem of Negro Youth as 


Says Dr. Arthur Raper 
at Fifth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Association 
of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, held at 
A. & M. College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., December 
9th and 10th. 


Revealed through the Study of the 
American Youth Commission’; 
Doctor Ralph W. Tyler, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, research director, 
addressed the association from the 
subject ‘Studies in Progressive 
Education and the Direction They 
Are Taking.’ Among other criti- 
cisms that the eight-year study 
faced, Doctor Tyler emphasized 
the observation that the cur- 
riculum is not closely enough re- 
lated to life experiences. He then 
pointed the following common 
ways of enriching our school pro- 
gram: 

“(1) By providing more func- 
tional content. 

*“(2) By planning work in 
terms of broader range of objec- 
tives. 

“(3) By making some objectives 
school-wide and common to all as 
well as dealing with what is 
unique. 

“(4) And by providing some 
form of codperative course. 

“Doctor Frank C. Jenkins, Di- 
rector of Southern Study, gave a 
picture of the ‘Curriculum De- 
velopment in the Southern Sec- 
ondary Schools.’ Doctor Hilda 
Taba, assistant professor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, member of the 
staff of the Commission on Eval- 
uation, Progressive Education As- 
sociation, discussed the Philosophy 
of the Eight-Year Experiment. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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It Depends Upon the Point of View 


HE editor of this magazine, having been intimate- 
ly identified with educational procedures in North 
Carolina since he began teaching in the public schools 
of Richmond, (now Scotland County) in 1879, knows 
whereof he speaks. He held at that time one of the 
two first grade certificates issued in Richmond County 
by the then County Superintendent R. B. John. The 
other first grade certificate was held by a white teach- 
er. At that time he taught four months of the year, 
from June to October, at the maximum salary of $40 
amonth. Out of this he paid for his board and room; 
the remainder being spent at a college in North Caro- 
lina paying for his college course which he completed 
in 1888. After taking a medical course at Howard 
University, he returned to his alma mater, where he 
taught for thirty-five years, teaching sciences and 
Latin, at the salary of $75 a month for twelve months. 
Then North Carolina came to his rescue, taking his 
feet out of the financial bog into which they had sunk 
in trying to give five children a college education. 

His gratitude is due to the Presbyterian church for 
the opportunity to serve the Negro race for thirty- 
five years, and to North Carolina, where he served 
the State for twelve years as a member of the State 
Department of Education. 

Naturally he has a warm spot in his heart for the 
State because of these twelve years. 

I do not claim that North Carolina has any halo 
about its brow because of fair treatment of submerged 
or minority groups, but I do claim that by comparison 
with other states of the Southern galaxy, she shines 
with a magnitude which obscures the dim lustre of her 
Southern neighbors in their treatment of the Negro. 

I need only to pick out one star alone of all the train 
that catches the Negro traveler’s eye. It is that of 
our sister state, Alabama. It shines with the same 
hazy lustre of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and others 
of the “so-called” deep South. JI make reference here 
to her attitude towards her Negro teachers. Judging 
from a statistical release printed by the Alabama 
School Journal, the condition of white and Negro 
teachers in Alabama is deplorable. The survey re- 
veals that fifty per cent of Alabama’s sixty-seven 
counties are paying white teachers an annual wage 
less than $55 a month, her Negro teachers, as would 
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Awarded Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
By State University of Iowa 


E are proud to present here the picture and 

brief sketch of Doctor Lawrence E. Boyd, who, 
for a number of years, has been intimately and con- 
structively identified with educational activities in 
North Carolina, and 
at present head of’ 
the school system of 
Leakesville and the 
schools of Leaksville 
Township. 

Dr. Boyd is the sec- 
ond Negro to have 
earned this coveted 
degree from lowa 
State. The other Ne- 
gro recipient is Dr. 
Cyril Atkins, now 
and for several years 
head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at 
Johnson C. Smith 
University. As far 
as we know Dr. Boyd 
is the only Negro in 
the South holding the degree, working solely in the 
public school systems of the South; the others work- 
ing on the college and university levels. 

He took his B.S. degree at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, in 1919, majoring in chemistry and physics. 
He earned his M.A. at Iowa State in 1933, majoring 
in education, with emphasis on administration and 
curriculum construction. 

His scholastic experiences since graduation from 
college have been extensive. He taught chemistry 
and physics at Western Baptist College, Macon Mis- 
souri, in 1919-1921; was Dean of Bartlett Agricultural 
College, Dalton, Missouri, 1921-22, and instructor in 
chemistry and physics at Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury, N. C., 1923-25 and instructor in science in the 
Price High School, Salisbury. 

As the efficient principal of the Douglas High to 
which he returned after taking his doctorate, he is 
building one of the efficient schools of the state. 

We welcome Dr. Boyd back into service in the State 
as one of our most progressive and devoted teachers 
and bespeak for him, yet a young man, a long life 
of service in the State of his adoption. 





LAWRENCE EH. BOYD 


SS 


be expected, receive a yearly average of less than $25 
a month. 

While a new day is about to dawn for the Negro 
teachers in North Carolina, let us give the TEACHERS 
RECORD, the State Teachers Association, and all 
groups affiliated with it, due credit for hastening for- 
ward this day. 
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Some Reasons for Membership in the North Carolina Teachers Association 


EMBERS of every profession maintain an or- 

ganization for their mutual improvement and 
for the advancement of the cause to which they have 
dedicated their time and talents. Lawyers, physi- 
cians, journalists and ministers maintain such or- 
ganizations, with money and presence at their meet- 
ings. 

Teachers associations are the agencies through 
which teachers exchange ideas, and foster profes- 
sional ideals, and promote the cause of popular edu- 
cation. 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon the fact that 
our Association has an uninterrupted record of 
achievement through fifty-six years. It has ever held 
to lofty ideals of professional achievement, and has 
constantly striven for advancement of the interest 
of the group that has maintained it. 

It has stood for a high type of teaching, adequate 
salaries, good working conditions for both teacher 
and pupil, and the best possible school at all times. 

The Association has striven to cooperate with the 
State Department of Education and on several occa- 


sions has been of valuable service to that Depart- 
ment. 

Its plan has been to bind to the Association the 
friends it has made in both racial groups in the State, 
and to sell the idea of Negro education to those who 
have looked with indifference upon the idea of high- 
er education for the Negro. 

THE RECORD has kept away from publication of 
cheap and irrelevant matter and purely controversial 
subjects. 

We have dedicated its pages to the best thoughts 
of the teachers who have constructive ideas in the 
teaching field. 

We have not found it necessary to apologize for the 
contributions which appear in its pages. 

We have striven to assemble facts relative to edu- 
cational subjects, to acquaint the people of the State 
with existing evils and proposed remedies, and to 
bring the force of public opinion to bear upon those 
whose positions make it possible to change unfavor- 
able and discriminating procedures and bring about 
a change which shall inure to the good of all. 


Educate the Negro 


no by a special com- 
Se mission appointed by Gov- 
: ernor Hoey that the State 


of North Carolina spend seven 
hundred thousand dollars a year 
‘more in the education of North 
Carolina Negroes is a sound busi- 
ness proposition, and a proposition 
designed to increase the income of 
the average North Carolinian. 

An ignorant person, be he white 
or black, is a drawback to every 
community. 

In this specialized age he can- 
not pull his own weight, he cannot 
put into the game of life what he 
takes out of it, he cannot pay his 
own way. 

Therefore, somebody else is al- 
ways having to dig down and cough 
up the cash to keep the ignorant 
man fed just enough to keep him 
from stealing. 

Any assault on ignorance for 
this reason is not only altruistic 
but excellent business. 

The more educated the Negro 
the greater that Negro’s earning 


(From The Fayetteville Observer.) 


ability, the more probable are the 
chances that he is a man who 
pushes the community forward in- 
stead of holding it back. 

The more educated the Negro, 
the greater his productivity in city 
or on farm, the greater his produc- 
tivity the greater his earning pow- 
er, the greater his earning power 
the greater his spending power— 
and spending power is what makes 
the cash register clink, what meets 
the pay rolls, what boosts the value 
of real estate. 

From time to time some foolish 
white man will attempt to impede 
the progress of Negro education 
on the ground that educated Ne- 
groes will “push white men down.” 

That is true only in the sense 
that educated people everywhere 
and of every color tend to get ahead 
faster than uneducated people. 
Ample educational facilities are 
open in this State to every white 
person and the white man who 
thinks he is in danger of being 
“pushed down” by an educated 
Negro is confessing himself both 


a dumb-bunny and a lazy one, who 
is already “pushed down” about 
as low as he will ever get. 

Truth is that education raises 
standards of living, of production, 
and of social life. 

Truth is that the educated man 
lives better, produces more, keeps 
the laws better, and spends more 
than an uneducated man. 

Sad truth also is that education 
for the Negroes in North Carolina 
has not yet progressed as far as it 
should; that an unfortunate per- 
centage of the Negroes are still un- 
educated, unproductive and crim- 
inally inclined by virtue of their 
very ignorance; and that the com- 
petition and the necessity of hay- 
ing to help support this unfortu- 
nate percentage of Negroes, is 
pulling down—rather than pushing 
down—the average Southern white 
man. 

Far better to help the Negro 
stand on his own feet than to be 
eternally slowed down by the ne- 
cessity of dragging him along be- 
cause he is an uneducated cripple. 
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Western North Carolina District Teachers 
Association /Vleets 


Held at Shelby in Cleveland High School - - Opening Address by Dr. H. C. McDowell 


HE Western North Caro- 

lina District Teachers’ 

Association held the 

© | best and most widely 

attended meeting in its 

history at the Cleveland 

High School, Shelby, on November 
11th and 12th. 

The meeting opened Friday eve- 
ning with music by Cleveland High 
Glee Club and the sextet, followed 
by welcome addresses by Mayor 
Harry Woodson, Miss Lydia A. 
Galbraith and Prinpical B. D. 
Roberts. The response was made 
by President J. E. Grigsby, prin- 
cipal of Second Ward High School, 
Charlotte. 

Dr. H. C. McDowell, director of 
Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, 
who has had a rich experience as a 
missionary in Africa and as a re- 
ligious and civic leader in this coun- 
try, addressed the group in a most 
scholarly and practical way from 
the theme, ‘Advancing Together 
the Negro Home and the School.” 
“The schools,” he said, “must open 
up the aspirations of man and teach 
something vital. There must be a 
conscious effort on the part of the 
school to develop the community, if 
the goal is to be realized.” 

The various sessions opened Sat- 
urday morning with discussions of 
special interest to their fields. 

Mrs. G. E. Davis, chairman of the 
Elementary Department and prin- 
cipal of Fairview School, Char- 
lotte, conducted a program which 
was beneficial to the large audience 
of teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals that attended. She had as 
guest, Miss Marie McIver, State 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
who made valuable suggestions 


By MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 


concerning the teaching of read- 
ing. Miss E. Belle Grigsby gave 
a scientific discussion of ‘The 
Teaching of Reading,” which was 
followed by a live discussion. Mrs. 
R. L. Brown introdcced the discus- 
sion, “Advancing Together the 
Home and the School.” Music and 
demonstrations were furnished by 
the primary grades of Cleveland 
High School. 

Mrs. Davis thanked the teachers 
for their codperation and stated 
that the discussions had enabled 
everyone to return home with new 
ideas for more and better work. 

The general program began with 
a jury panel discussion conducted 
by Principal W. E, Ricks, Washing- 
ton High School, on the theme of 
the meeting. Leaders representing 
various fields were Rev. A. H. 
George, J. C. Smith University, who 
spoke from the minister’s angle; 
Dr. R. 8. Holliday, Statesville, rep- 
resented the physicians; Mr. J. W. 
Mitchell, State agricultural agent, 


the farmers; Mrs. Lucy Herring, 
Asheville, supervisors, and Mrs. 
Isabel Wilkins, Gastonia, the teach- 
ers. The discussion was summa- 
rized by Mr. Ricks. Music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. E. D. Wilson, Bel- 
mont, Miss Johnsie Crawford, Mt. 
Holly, and by the Cleveland schools. 

The nominating committee re- 
ported the officers that follow: 
President, Mr. J. E. Grigsby; vice 
president, Miss Lydia A. Galbraith; 
secretary, Miss Beatrice Chambers; 
treasurer, Mr. McCullum. 

The association accepted the in- 
vitation of Principal Knight of 
Monroe High School to convene 
there next November. A motion 
was passed to have a one-day ses- 
sion on Friday. 

The total amount of fees report- 
ed amounted to $255. Other units 
are continuing to report fees. The 
number in attendance was 574. 

A most cordial reception was: 
given by the Cleveland and the 
county units. 


Charlotte Negro Elementary Schon! 
Wins Nationwide Distinction 


School Paper Makes 
Regional First Rating 


ee following appeared in the 
ie Charlotte (Evening) News 
on October 17th and reflects 
great credit upon the elementary 
schools for Negroes in the State 
and the nation: 
“The Fairview Negro Elemen- 
tary School of Charlotte, came in 
for an envied national distinction 





today when it was announced that 
it had taken one of the regional 
first places in the Columbia Uni- 
versity ratings on its school paper, 
The Fairview School News.” 

“Mrs. G. E. Davis, the principal, 
explained that the honor was one 
toward which the _ school had 
worked for a number of years, 
gaining on the goal three gsucces- 
Sive years. 

“The Columbia Press Associa- 
tion, it was explained, judges the 
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various public school papers en- 
tered in the contest, grading each 
~according to its group—high 
schools elementary schools, etc. 
“The contest is without distinc- 
tion as to race, but groups the con- 
testing papers as to regions only. 
“The Fairview first grade rating 


was in the Southeastern Region, 
and was one of the several which 
took first place. 

“The next goal of the young 
journalists is to achieve the medal 
which is tops. 

“Fairview, which is one of the 
leading Charlotte Negro schools 
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of the elementary group, has print- 
ed its school paper for a number of 
years. 

“It is mimeographed by the 
school and carries all the depart- 
ments of a regular newspaper. 

“It is printed monthly during 
the school year.” 


Northeastern N.C. Teachers Meet 
At Williamston 


VER 400 Negro teach- 

ers, representing 21 

counties, assembled at 
@/ the Williamston Colored 

High School on Satur- 

day, November 12, for 

the third annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern District 
of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers’ Association. The chief 
features of the program were the 
inauguration of departmental dis- 
cussion meetings, including one 
for Adult Education, and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Arthur D. Wright, 
president of the Southern Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

The morning session, beginning 
shortly after 10 o’clock, was given 
over to discussion groups. These 
departments, after considering va- 
rious problems in their chosen 
fields, elected officers as follows: 
Languages and Social Studies, 
Mrs. M. B. Williams of Elizabeth 
City, chairman; Mrs. A. L. Law- 
rence of Ahoskie, Secretary. 
Science and Mathematics, W. M. 
Daniels of Washington, chairman; 
Miss S. Matthewson of Tarboro, 
secretary. Home Economics, Mrs. 
Agnes §. Mitchell of Winton, 
chairman; Miss Ruby Crews of 


Farmville, secretary. Grammar 
Grades, Miss Ethel Lucas of 
Rocky Mount, chairman; L. A. 


Wilson of Hobgood, secretary. 
At the afternoon session, in the 


By H. D. Cooper, Secretary 


school auditorium, the chief speak- 
er was Dr. Arthur D. Wright, 
president of the Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation. As the adminis 
trator of merged philanthropic 
agencies of long standing, he was 
able to draw at random from his 
rich experiences accumulated in 
his wide travels through the 
South. Using chiefly the instru- 
ment of simple narration, with his 
unique punctuation of wit and 
pathos, Dr. Wright, by means of 
many illustrations, isolated in- 
dividual power as the necessary 
requisite for a teacher’s success. 
He concluded with the wish that 
the personality and experiences of 
a good teacher could be taught to 
a poor one. 

Other speakers and _ visitors 
were: Dr. N. C. Newbold, director 
of the Negro Division, of the State 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Superintendent J. C. Manning, of 
Martin County Schools; Dr. G. E. 
Davis, executive secretary of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers’ 
Association; Mrs. L. B. Yancey, 
president of the North Carolina 
Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers; Mr. W. T. Murphy and 
Miss E. Louise Cooper, area and 
State supervisors of Adult Educa- 
tion; J. Percy Bond, supervisor of 
NYA work among Negroes; Mrs. 
Lucy F. James, home economics 
teacher trainer; President J. H. 


Bias, of the Elizabeth City State 
Normal School; and C. 8. Yeates, 
of Waters Training School, Win- 
ton. 

Before the reports of various 
committees were called for, the 
district president, Dean 8. D. Wil- 
liams of Elizabeth City, expressed 
the aim of the association to work 
along strictly professional lines, 
with the development of the class- 
room teacher as its primary con- 
cern and with all other problems 
to be referred to the parent body 
at its meeting next spring. 

The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, E. J. Hayes of Williamston ; 
Vice President, H. C. Freeland of 
Winton; Secretary, Miss Bessye 
T. Schields of Scotland Neck; As- 
sistant Secretary, H. D. Cooper of 
Ahoskie; members of the Execu- 
tive committee, Dean S. D. Wil- 
liams, W. A. Patillo of Tarboro, 
P. S. Jones of Washington, Miss 
W. M. Jeffries of Rich Square, and 
Mrs. Lucy Pritchard of Windsor. 

Several musical selections were 
sung by the Williamston high 
school chorus. During the inter- 
mission lunch was served through 
the generosity of the Martin 
County teachers. The body voted 
to hold its next meeting at Waters 
Training School, Winton, N. C., on 
the second Saturday in November, 
1939. 
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Southeastern District Teachers Association 


ORE than 500 teachers 
and other friends of 
education were gath- 
ered at State Normal 
School, Fayetteville, on 
Saturday, November 

19, in the third annual meeting of 

the Southeastern District of the 

North Carolina Negro Teachers 

Association. 

After a brief devotional service, 
Mr. W. S. Maize, Acting Dean of 
State Normal, speaking in the 
place of President Seabrook, who 
was absent on important business 
during the morning, gave a most 
cordial welcome to the assembly. 
President Seabrook was present 
later in the day and added his own 
words of hearty greeting. 

President H. V. Brown, in his 
practical opening address, urged, 
among other things, that every 
teacher in the Southeastern Dis- 
trict enroll as a member of the 
District Association, and that the 
District support wholeheartedly a 
proposal to have the State Teach- 
ers Association offer an under- 
graduate scholarship to each of the 
four districts belonging to the 
State Association. Details of this 
proposal will be made known later. 

Miss E. Louise Cooper, State 
Supervisor of Negro Work in the 
WPA Education Department, was 
on the program, but, because of 





Holds Session 


another meeting, she was unable 
to be present. In her place Mrs. 
Mozelle Lane, also of the WPA 
Education staff, gave some very in- 
teresting facts and figures on the 
subject, ‘Relationship Between 
Adult and Juvenile Education.” 


Mrs. Lucy James, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, made a 
few remarks concerning the home 
economics program for the State; 
and Mr. W. A. Cooper, artist, of 
Charlotte, made a few remarks 
and displayed some of his work, a 
portrait of the late Dr. E. E. Smith 
and one of the late Mrs. Annie W. 
Holland. 

Other important business of the 
morning was the adoption of a 
constitution. 


The outstanding feature of the 
afternoon session was a speech by 
Mr. A. Heninburg, Assistant to 
the President, North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham. His subject was 
“Social Implications in the Ques- 
tion of Teachers’ Salaries.” One by 
one he thoroughly exploded all the 
old stereotyped excuses for a dif- 
ference in the salaries of white 
and colored teachers and said we 
would insist that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. But he de- 
plored the fact that Negro teach- 
ers should be placed in a posi- 
tion of asking that salaries 
be equalized rather than that 


they be made reasonable compen- 
sation for work performed. “Our 
job today,” he said, “‘is to ask tha 
existing salaries be equalized, that 
democracy be allowed to prevail; 
our job tomorrow is to ask this 
great State of ours to institute 
such investigation as is calculated 
to lead to equitable and just sal- 
aries for all of the teachers of 
North Carolina.” 

Very enjoyable music for the oc- 
casion was furnished by Fayette- 
ville State Normal Glee Club, E. E. 
Smith High School Glee Club, 
Wade Elementary School Glee 
Club, and Cumberland County 
Training School Glee Club. 


Officers of the District Associa- 
tion for the ensuing term are: 

President—H. V. Brown. 

Vice President—E. A. Arm- 
strong. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mae 
Rudd Williams. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. 
Ethel Hayswood. 

Registrar—Miss B. T. Lushing- 
ton. 

The next meeting of the District 
Association will be held in Wil- 
mington, on the third Saturday in 
November, 1939. 

The Committee on Publicity, 

LEONORA T. JACKSON, Chairman 

I. E. GLOVER, 

NANNIE M. TRAVIS, Secretary 


Minutes of the Piedmont District Teachers Association 


Meeting Held at High Point 


The Piedmont District Teachers 
Association of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association con- 
vened in the William Penn High 
School at High Point, N. C., Dec. 
3, 1938. <A preliminary general 
session was held in the auditorium 


of the school at 10:45 a.m. with 
the president, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin 
of Warren County, presiding. The 
William Penn High School girls’ 
chorus opened the meeting with a 
beautiful rendition of the selection 
“Daybreak.” The invocation was 


delivered by the Rev. Mr. W. H. 
Cooper of Charlotte, N. C., after 
which words of welcome were 
given by Mr. S. E. Burford, prin- 
cipal of the William Penn High 
School and vice president of the 
organization. Mr. Burford ex- 
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tended the facilities of his school 
to the visiting teachers and on the 
_ part of his staff and the members 
of the various city units gave the 
visiting teachers a most hearty 
and warm welcome. Miss Marie 
Tyler then sang to the delight of 
a most appreciative audience 
“Sorter Miss You” and “Tell Me 
O Blue, Blue Skies.” Announce- 
ments were then made by Mr. Jar- 
nagin as to the section meetings 
after which Dr. G. E. Davis made 
announcements concerning the col- 
lection of membership fees and 
with the following committee as- 
signments the meeting was ad- 
journed until 2:30 p.m.: 

Committee on Time and Place: 
Miss L. M. Latham, chairman; 
Mr. Leroy Borden, Mr. V. H. 
Chavis. 

Committee on Nomination: Mr. 
SpE. Duncan, chairman; Mr. 
Thomas B. Smith, Miss P. P. Jor- 
dan, Mr. Carl T. Harris, other 
member absent. 

Committee on Constitution: Mr. 
E. A. Johnson, chairman; Mr. 
C. A. Barrett, Mr. H. M. Holmes. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mr. 
L. E. Boyd, chairman; Miss Wil- 
lie Green, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Mr. 
Wm. H. Lanier, Mr. J. A. Tarpley, 
Mr. T. N. Pettway, Mrs. Mozelle 
P. Lane. 

With Mr. S. E. Burford, district 
vice president presiding, the sec- 
ond general session was opened 
with a medley of old Southern 
tunes including, ‘“O Sussanna,”’ 
‘Deep River,” “Dixie,” “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot,’”’ by the girls’ 
chorus of the William Penn High 
School. Mr. L. A. Wise of A. & T. 
College was then presented and he 
gave an interesting account of the 
activities of the Educational 
Workers Federal Credit Union. He 
stated that the purpose of the Un- 
ion was to promote thrift and to 
extend credit to its members. Mr. 
Burford then introduced Dr. John 
A. Lang, State Director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. He 
chose to discuss the much dis- 
cussed problem of the South or that 
which the president has labeled 
as Economic Problem No. 1. He 


approached the problem from the 
point of view of the Negro and 
stated that the big question which 
confronted us in this respect was 
“Ts the School Keeping Up with 
the Times?” Dr. Lang stated that 
reform was the answer to this 
question. He further quoted from 
the findings of the State Legisla- 
tive Commission for the study of 
Negro Education and _ observed 
that white and Negro leaders as 
never before are combining their 
efforts toward a solution of the 
problems with which they are con- 
fronted. Some of the suggestions 
Dr. Lang listed for solving Prob- 
lem No. 1 are as follows: 

1. A house cleaning within our 
own educational system. 

a. More occupational guidance. 

2. Adjust the curriculum to fit 
the individual. 

3. Bring the school and the com- 
munity closer together. 

4. Preparation of the student 
for life as it is now being lived. 

5. Creating favorable public 
opinion. 

6. More adequate vocational 
training in our schools. 

7. Seek more help from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

a. The South has 31 per cent of 
the nation’s child population and 
only nine per cent of its wealth. 

8. Keep the public with us. 

The address was most in- 
spiring and instructive and elicited 
much favorable comment from the 
members of the association. 

Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Ben- 
nett College for Women, was then 
introduced by Mr. Burford. The 
theme of her discourse was the re- 
sponsibility of the home and 
school in solving our educational 
problems. Dr. Kittrell stated that 
our scientific inventions have gone 
far beyond the discovery of our 
selves and as a result mankind is 
immature and finds life difficult, 
therefore our first problem was to 
discover ourselves more fully. She 
stated that schools must set up 
their curriculums with this in 
mind. She also stated that schools 
must recognize that many other 
factors enter into our learning, 
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therefore, schools must use every 
opportunity to integrate all the 
phases of life. Other responsibili- 
ties, so stated Dr. Kittrell, that 
the schools must assume is that 
for our intellectual, emotional, and 
physical welfare. In closing her 
address, she stated that progres- 
sive educators must be keen stu- 
dents of history, they must study 
the successes and failures of the 
past and avoid the failures. 

Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, president 
of the Piedmont District Teach- 
ers Association, was then intro- 
duced. In his message, he dealt 
primarily with the problems of 
the association, he stated that the 
profession needs a powerful and 
potent organization. The ques- 
tion, he stated was, “is the asso- 
ciation as effective as it should 
be.” First, he stated, financial 
support was lacking; second, every 
member with talent should be 
given an opportunity to hold office; 
third, that a placement bureau 
should be maintained; fourth, a 
research bureau should be estab- 
lished; fifth, a legal counsellor ap- 
pointed; and sixth, a definite 
agenda in its publication. 

The treasurer’s report was then 
made by Mr. J. F. McRae of Ham- 
let, N. C. He reported that 
$348.00 in membership fees had 
been collected during the day. A 
motion was made by Mr. J. F. 
Gunn and seconded that the re- 
port be received. The motion was 
carried. Dr. G. E. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary, was then called 
upon for a report. He gave in- 
formation of interest as to the col- 
lections and programs of the va- 
rious districts and stated that this 
district was second in membership 
fees collected. The report was re- 
ceived and adopted. 

The Time and Place Committee 
made its report and by unanimous 
consent of the body Burlington 
was selected as the next place for 
the meeting and the time Dec. 2, 
1939. Mr. L. E. Boyd made the 
report for the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gunn motioned that 
the report be received and adopt- 
ed, the motion was seconded, Un- 
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readinesses were offered by Mr. 
Price and Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith 
being opposed to the proposed es- 
tablishment of a graduate school 
for Negroes in North Carolina. 
Another question arose as to the 
disposition of the funds collected 
by the parent body, and Dr. Davis 
in responding stated that the As- 
sociation was not a charitable or- 
ganization. At this time the pres- 
ident called for a vote on the mo- 
tion and it was carried. 

Mr. Harold Holmes reported for 
the committee on constitution. 
His report was received and 
adopted. The committee on nom- 
ination then reported, the report 
being received and adopted by the 
body. The body then proceeded to 
elect the officers nominated by the 
committee and the following offi- 
cers were chosen for 1939: 

Mr. S. E. Burford, president 

Mr. L. E. Boyd, vice president 

Miss E. G. Schmoke, secretary 

Mrs. Gladys D. Woods, assistant 
secretary 

Mr. P. R. Brown, treasurer. 

The following were elected to 
the executive committee: 

Mr. W. B. Wicker, Sanford 

Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Henderson 
Institute 

Mrs. Pearl Pittman, Burlington 

(Mr. O. W. Harris to fill va- 
cancy created by the elevation of 
Mr. L. E. Boyd to the vice presi- 
dency). 

After a few remarks from the 
new officers, the meeting was ad- 
journed until Dec. 2, 1939. 


South Must Find Way Of Escape 
From Cheap, Docile Labor 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Officers elected for the year 
1938-19389 were: President, R. E. 
Clement, president, Atlanta Uni- 
versity ; vice-presidents, Mr. L. F. 
Palmer, principal, Huntington 
High School, Newport News, Va.; 
President Wm. Stuart Nelson, Dil- 
lard University, New Orleans, 
La.; secretary-treasurer, L. §. Co- 
zart, dean, Barber-Scotia College, 
Concord, N. C. Replacements on 
the executive committee, Mr, 


Aaron Brown, Jr., dean, Ft. Val- 
ley N. & I. Schools, Ft. Valley, 
Ga., dean, V. E. Daniel, Wiley 
College, Marshall, Texas, and 
R. B. Atwood, president, Kentucky 
State College, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Relationship Of Adult Educa- 
tion And Juvenile Education 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Five colleges have already start- 
ed this work. It is hoped by Jan- 
uary 1st all Negro colleges in 
North Carolina will be partici- 
pating in the Coordinated | Lit- 
eracy Program. 

With one out of every five 
Negroes in North Carolina illiter- 
ate, reaching this “fifth’’ Negro is 
another objective of the WPA 
Education Program. A Negro 
patron of Wake County would like 
you to know her story. 

She could not read or write. 
Three of her school-age children 
had never set foot in _ public 
school. The family cooked, ate, 
and slept in one room, using their 
other smaller room only for junk. 
But eight months ago a WPA 
teacher interested this mother in 
joining the Negro Community 
School. She hasn’t missed the 
twice-a-week classes since then. 

This fall her children entered 
public school, and she sees that 
they attend regularly. She hasn’t 
been to a clinic yet, but she and 
her children are healthier because 
she has learned about balanced 
meals. Her home is changed, with 
the junk room made over into a 
kitchen. Even the windows are 
screened. 

Is this woman’s case unusual? 
During the past four years, 18,500 
other Negro illiterates have, like 
her, had their lives and _ their 
homes changed through WPA 
Community Schools. But in spite 
of this achievement, there are 
121,000 Negro men and women in 
North Carolina who have not yet 
been taught even to sign their 
names. 

As in the white adult schools, 
all of the phases are taught. Four 
thousand Negroes are now en- 
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rolled in advanced general adult 
education classes, 1,799 in voca- 
tional classes, 564 in parent edu- 
cation, and 278 little children go 
to WPA Negro Nursery Schools. 

Perhaps the first group to be 
taught in the Coérdinated Lit- 
eracy Program will be illiterate 
patrons of the public schools. Mr. 
Clyde A. Erwin, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, has 
written every superintendent in 
North Carolina asking that the 
names of all illiterate parents be 
reported. 

To get parents interested in be- 
coming literate means the possi- 
bility of developing a generation 
of intelligent children, an increase 
in public school attendance and 
will ultimately destroy the breed- 
ing places of illiteracy. 

Finally may I say a word with 
regards to the way in which the 
Adult Education teacher may be 
of direct aid to the school if the 
principal and superintendent so 
desire: This may best be achieved 
thus: 

Home and School Cooperation. 
During the past year this phase of 
the work was started in several 
sections of the State. The pro- 
gram will be greatly enlarged this 
year. 

Home and school codperation 
means that adult teachers, when 
requested by public school superin- 
tendents or principals, spend one 
day each week .in visiting the 
homes of problem children or 
those who do not attend schools 
regularly. The adult teachers 
make any needed adjustments 
necessary to secure the child’s wel- 
fare in public school and also urge 
parents to enroll in Community 
Schools. 

Children are stamped before the 
school ever gets them, and to get 
the parents intelligently interest- 
ed in education is a big step up for 
the children. 


® Technical education is the ex- 
altation of manual labour, the 
bringing of manual labor up to 
the highest excellence of which it 
is susceptible-—W. E. Gladstone. 
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Educational Commission Presents Its 


Report To Governor Hoey 


Appointed to Study Educational Facilities for Negroes in the State 


ECOMMENDING an ap- 
propriation for ‘Negro 
schools for the next bi- 
ennium of $698,333, the 
~ommission appointed 
by the 1937 General 
Assembly amply vindicated its rec- 
ommendation by a careful analysis 
of conditions as they exist at the 
present time. A recent release sent 
out to publishers in the State sets 
out the program for carrying out 
the recommendations. We quote 
at length from the release as given 
in the Charlotte Observer as of No- 
vember 27. Let every teacher 
study it: 

“The high percentage of crime 
and delinquence, it appears, are di- 
rectly traceable to the very poor 
inferior schools,” the commission 
asserted in a 55-page report. 

“The high percentage of sickness 
and all kinds of physical ailments 
among rural Negroes are traceable 
to ignorance of the common laws 
of health,” the report said, “and to 
poverty which compels poor living 
conditions. Both of these condi- 
tions have been reduced or im- 
proved where better schools have 
been provided.” 

BUILDING PROGRAM 

The proposed improvement pro- 
gram would provide, for each year 
of the next biennium, $250,000 as 
grants of 25 per cent of the cost of 
consolidated school plants, sites, 
building and equipment; $25,000 
for vocational education; $68,333 
for additional maintenance for col- 
leges; $250,000 for teachers’ sal- 
aries; $70,000 for graduate and 
professional instruction; and $35,- 
_000 for the support of Jeanes 
_ teachers. Jeanes teachers are Ne- 
_ gro women provided to aid Negro 
teachers and help in vocational 





work. They get their name from 
a woman who first provided a foun- 
dation for the work. 

This would make possible con- 
solidation and help eliminate one, 
two, and three-teacher schools, 
many of which were termed “both 
a menace to health and dangerous 
to life and limb.” It also would 
provide increases in teacher sal- 
aries for Negroes, raising them 
nearer the pay for white instruc- 
tors; extension of vocational in- 
struction for Negro students, and 
enlarged services by the State’s 
five Negro colleges. 


FEDERAL AID URGED 

The fund, the commission said, 
would amount to a “little less” 
than 75 cents for each Negro in 
the State and “not quite” $2 each 
for the 340,000 Negro school chil- 
dren listen in the last census. The 
service rendered, it added, would 
“far outweigh the cost.” 

The commission strongly urged 
the use of Federal aid to improve 
Negro schools, as well as assistance 
of local school authorities by the 
State. 

Recommended also was a $100 
per student appropriation for Ne- 
gro colleges, compared with $73 
provided for them and $150 for 
white students in 1937-38. This 
would increase the appropriation 
for the five colleges by $322,900, 
enabling them to add several “well- 
trained, much needed instructors” 
and reduce the “large” student en- 
rollment per instructor. 


NEED MoRE TEACHERS 
Pointing out that the average 
enrollment per teacher was 14.1 in 
white colleges and 27 in those for 
Negroes, the commission remarked 
that “obviously, it is impossible for 
Negro instructors to teach success- 


fully nearly double the number of 
students as the standard college in- 
structor is required to teach.” 

The commission urged a 25 per 
cent reduction of the difference be- 
tween pay for white and Negro 
public school teachers in the next 
biennium. The report listed the 
present pay as a maximum of $990 
for white teachers with an “A” 
grade and eight years’ experience, 
compared with $770 for Negroes, 
and a minimum of $660 for white 
teachers and $504 for Negroes. 

To reduce these differences 25 
per cent, Negro teachers would 
have to get a maximum of $825 
and a minimum of $543, based on 
1937-38 pay. 

Negro teachers, it was pointed 
out, “are required to meet the same 
standards as are other teachers. 
They do not, however, receive 
standard salaries according to the 
State salary scales.” 

For each year of the next bien- 
nium, the commission recommend- 
ed $30,000 for a graduate school at 
the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes in Durham and $22,000 for 
one at the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical college in Greensboro. Also 
suggested was a study of the two 
schools more clearly to define their 
purposes. 

The commission expressed itself 
as “strongly convinced” that “con- 
ditions which exist in our rural Ne- 
gro schools are extremely distress- 
ing and unhappy... ” 

The report listed “almost 1,000 
one-teacher schools, 900 two and 
three-teacher schools, 845 of them 
pronounced ‘bad’ by competent 
judges of buildings; lack of con- 
solidation, transportation, good 
buildings, and additional high 
schools.” 
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BURDENED TO LIMIT 


County units are already “bur- 
dened to the limit,” the commission 
said, but added: “It is our settled 
judgment that improvement of 
these facilities for rural colored 
school children is the outstanding 
single development which should 
take place, and without too great 
delay.” 

“The present status of rural 
schools for colored children,” it 
continued, “challenges the most 
earnest and thoughtful considera- 
tion of all officials and other lead- 
ers in North Carolina. This is true 
whether considered as a matter of 
education, economics, race prob- 
lems, government or otherwise... 
No adequate program of education, 
no satisfactory program of health 
education, nor of industrial train- 
ing can be offered in these unsani- 
tary one, two, and three-teacher 
schools.” 

REMARKABLE GAIN 


However, since 1933, when the 
State began supporting an eight- 
month term in the schools, two of 
the “most important items” in pub- 
lic education, length of term and 
teacher - pupil load, have _ been 
brought up almost exactly to the 
State standard levels, the commis- 
sion said. This gain was termed 
“remarkable.” 

All of the 69 city administrative 
units, it was said, with a ‘“‘few ex- 
ceptions,” have ‘‘very satisfactory” 
facilities for Negroes. 

Praising the work of both State 
and privately supported Negro col- 
leges, the commission recommend- 
ed for each year of the next bien- 
nium an appropriation of $15,000 
to $18,000 to provide not more than 
$300 a year for Negro students de- 
siring professional or graduate in- 
struction not offered in Negro col- 
leges in North Carolina. 

The commission suggested that 
each succeeding Legislature auth- 
orize the Governor to name a com- 
mission to study Negro education 
and recommended necessary action 
to improve schools; and action 
“with the definite and distinct pur- 
pose” of developing over a period 


of years a school system for Ne- 
groes approximating “nearer and 
nearer” standards the State has 
established in public education. 
TRANSPORTATION 

This program, the commission 
said it believed, would help elimin- 
ate present differences between 
facilities for Negro and white pu- 
pils, such as the transportation of 
269,052 white pupils in 3,705 buses 
in 1936-37, compared with 18,885 
Negroes in 364 buses; 781 one, two, 
and three-teacher schools for 
whites, compared with 1,817 for 
Negroes; and a school property 
valuation of $99,735,904 for whites 
and $18,121,814 for Negroes. 

Members of the commission, all 
of whom were in the 1937 General 
Assembly, are: J. W. Noell of Rox- 
boro, chairman; H. G. Horton of 
Williamston, vice chairman; J. H. 
McDaniel of Mount Pleasant, F. H. 
Brooks of Smithfield, and George 
R. Uzzell of Salisbury. Noell and 
Horton were chairmen of the 
House and Senate committees on 
education, respectively. N. C. New- 
bold, director of the division of Ne- 
gro education in the State educa- 
tion department, was commission 
secretary. 


Social Implications In The Question 
Of Teachers’ Salaries 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“have you placed the Colored peo- 
ple?” “TI have put them,” he re 
plied, ‘“where they can see; but not 
be seen.” 

The national parks themselves 
do not escape this discrimination 
of which we speak. There are in 
this State as beautiful mountain 
country and silvery beach as one 
can find anywhere, but it is nei- 
ther expected nor permitted that 
the Negro should enjoy these ma- 
jestic temples of nature. 

I repeat then, that complete liv- 
ing in this State of ours not only 
costs the Negro teacher as much 
as it costs all other teachers, it 
frequently costs him more. 

We are forced to the conclusion 
that if my standard of living is 
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lower, it is because my income is 
lower. It is neither safe nor sane 
to say that I do not need a livable 
salary in order to be a good Negro 
teacher ; you are forcing me to live 
in unwholesome surroundings by 
the very nature of the meager 
wage which you pay. Show me the 
Negro teacher who is well paid, 
and I will show you an American 
citizen who glorifies the profession 
of teaching. Show me any teacher 
who is beset by debt or hounded 


. by economic insecurity, and I will 


show you one who knows not and 
who owns not his own soul; how 
can he challenge and_ inspire 
youth? Booker T. Washington said 
more than once, while studying the 
pitiably small salaries of Negro 
teachers in Alabama: “The white 
man evidently has unbounded 
faith in the Negro, for he expects 
him to do so much with so little.” 
It has been my purpose today 
to prove to you that there are vital 
and fundamental social implica- 
tions involved in the question of 
equalizing salaries of teachers in 
North Carolina. It is clearly your 
duty and mine to examine these 
old patterns of thought; to bring 
into the merciless light of scien- 
tific investigation these old stereo- 
types. We rest our case here, con- 
fident in the belief that we shall 
learn the truth, and the truth shall 
make us free; confident too that 
those powerful social forces which 
are making history in the Old 
North State would concern them- 
selves with this great issue. We 
shall wish to be better teachers to- 
morrow than we are today, and 
we would inspire our youth to 
climb to heights which we cannot 
know in our generation, but we 
would insist today and always that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
We are aware, however, that 
this question is more fundamental 
than that of salary equalization. 
What we in actuality are seeking 
is that the teacher, black or white, 
be paid a salary commensurate 
with his service to society. We 
know that ignorance and disease 
do not recognize the color line; 
they prey upon and destroy their 
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victims of all races at every op- 
portunity. It is unfortunate that 
the Negro teacher is placed in the 
position of asking that salaries be 
equalized, rather than that they be 
made reasonable compensation for 
the work. performed. What we 
need, and what I hope we shall 
eventually have, is a thorough 
study, on a State-wide basis, of 
equitable salaries for teachers in 
our: State. The WPA has recently 


published results of a survey de- 
signed to determine what it costs 
a working man with a family of 
four to live comfortably in this 
country. Thirty-one cities, scat- 
tered north, south, east, west, were 
studied. It was found that Mobile, 
Alabama, was the least expensive, 
and Detroit, Michigan, the most 
expensive city in which to live. 
The estimated cost of living in 
Mobile, the cheapest city, is $1400 
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for a family of four. These figures 
are not for black people, or for 
white people, but for working 
people. Our job today is to ask 
that existing salaries be equalized; 
that democracy be allowed to pre- 
vail; our job tomorrow is to ask 
this great State of ours to insti- 
tute such investigation as is cal- 
culated to lead to equitable and 
just salaries for all of the teachers 
of North Carolina, 


~The High School Debating Clubs 
Sponsored by the North Carolina,Teachers Association 


By MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD, Chairman 


HE time has come to be- 
gin one of the most in- 
teresting of the extra- 
curricular activities, de- 
bating, and we are 
very proud that we are 

able to give you the question much 
earlier this year than we did the 
past year. By having more time to 
coach your teams, we know that 
you will have a good team, and 
that your students will enjoy 
working on such a live-wire ques- 
tion. This letter is for the purpose 
of announcing the question for 
this year’s State-wide debate, and 
to give you all information and de- 
tails relative to the preliminary 
debates and the finals. 

Out of the one hundred and 
thirty-three standard high schools 
in our State, the past year 
we had sixty-one schools to enter 
teams in this contest, and fourteen 
of these were able to send their 
teams to the “Finals” in Greens- 
boro, N. C., last April. We are hop- 
ing that more schools will enter the 
contest this year, giving your pu- 
pils an opportunity of this very 
worthwhile program. If you did 
not enter your team last year, 
start now so that you will be able 
to enter it this year. 

We are glad to announce the 
query for this year’s debate as 
follows: 





RESOLVED: That the United 
States Should Form an Alliance 
With Great Britain. 

The preliminary triangular de- 
bates will be held the coming 
spring, Friday, March 17, 1939, 
and the ‘Finals’ will be held two 
weeks later at the A. and T. Col- 
lege in Greensboro, N. C., Friday, 
March31, 1939: 

The question this year is self- 
explanatory and your debaters will 
enjoy working out their speeches 
on such a current discussion. 
Please see that your speakers 
write their own speeches, as they 
are the ones to receive the train- 
ing in this activity. For your con- 
venience we are glad to submit 
sources of materials for this ques- 
tion: 

1. Current Magazines and 
Newspapers. 

2. Debate Coaches Bureau, 
Denison, Texas. 

3. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City. 

4, The Debater’s Digest, Hast 
Orange, N. J. 

5. Debate Handbook of the Univ. 
OF uNe Ce 

6. Midwest Debate Bureau, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Regulations of the N. C. High 
School Debating League 

1. The League is open to all ac- 

credited High Schools of the State. 


2. Notification of membership 
in the League must be in the office 
of the Chairman not later than 
December 18, 1938. 

3. Schools becoming members of 
the League will be grouped into 
triangles according to location of 
schools, and sizes of schools un- 
less changes of former groupings 
have been asked. 

4. Each school of each triangle 
shall agree to furnish two debate 
teams of two members each, one 
to uphold the affirmative side of 
the question, and the other the 
negative side. Each team must 
have an alternate. 

5. An alternate may give one 
rebuttal speech if the opposing 
coach does not object. 

6. All debates shall be held on 
neutral grounds. One school of a 
group formed shall act as host to 
the two visiting schools. The host 
school shall secure judges for the 
visiting teams. The judges shall 
be mutually agreed upon by the 
visiting teams before the debate 
is held. A list of competent judges 
shall be sent to both schools to se- 
lect three therefrom. 

7. The host shall furnish lodg- 
ing and meals for the visiting 
teams, but the visiting teams shall 
pay their own travel expense. 

8. In case one school drops out 
of a triangle, a dual debate shall 
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be held with the two remaining 
schools. In case two schools drop 
out of a triangle, the remaining 
school becomes winner in that tri- 
angle by default. Notify Chairman 
im either case. 

9. Preliminary Debates March 
17, 1989. Finals—March 31 1939. 

10. Each speaker shall have 15 
minutes for his main speech and 5 
minutes for Rebuttal. The alter- 
nate shall not take part in the 
main arguments. Hach speaker 
must prepare his own speech. 

11. Judges shall sit apart dur- 
ing the debate, and at its conclu- 
sion without consultation vote: 
“Affirmative” or “Negative.” This 
scale shall be used for judging: 
Subject Matter 80 points, and De- 
livery 20 points. Main speeches 
and rebuttals shall have equal 
weight with judges. 

12. The judges shall then sign 
their ballots, deliver them to an 
usher, who shall take them to pre- 
siding officer, and then, the judges 
are to retire, and select the best 
debater of the evening, whose 
name shall be announced from the 
platform. 

13. All schools winning both 
sides of the triangles shall be eli- 
gible to compete in the finals at 
A. and T. College for the James 
B. Dudley Cup. 

14. Schools in the finals shall 
be grouped into triangles, and they 
will debate until all but two 
schools have been eliminated. The 
two remaining schools shall debate 
the night of the finals for the 
J. B. Dudley Cup. 

15. The school winning the cup 
shall have custody of it for one 
year, or until it has been won by 
another school. Any school win- 
ning the cup for four years in suc- 
cession shall have permanent pos- 
session of the cup. 





1. If you were not satisfied with 
your last year’s grouping, please 
register with this office your rea- 
sons for a change. 

2. Read all regulations careful- 
ly, as you will be expected to go 
by them. Ignorance of these regu- 
lations is no excuse. 


January, 1989 


F edaral Aid For Schools 


(From The Richmond Times-Dispatch.) 


Te case for Federal aid for 
is public schools was cogently 

presented in Richmond by 
President Graham, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, when he 
addressed the Virginia Education 
Association’s opening session. The 
arguments he advanced would seem 
to be unanswerable. 

Federal aid, as he noted, has 
been provided for highways, health, 
shipping, banks, agriculture, re- 
search, social security and higher 
education, but as yet, it has not 
been made available in any sub- 
stantial degree to primary and sec- 
ondary education. Under the Har- 
rison-Thomas-Flether bill to be in- 
troduced at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress, $20,000,000 would 
be appropriated to the elementary 
and the high schools at the outset, 
and this would mount to $140,- 
000,000 a year at the end of a six- 
year period. 

Dr. Graham also pointed out the 


3. If you desire, you may use a 
“Critic Judge.” 

4. Put more time this year on 
rebuttals and analysis rather than 
oratory and delivery. 

5. Instill fair play and good 
sportsmanship in your team. 

6. Register your school on time, 
and see that your results of the 
preliminary debates are in this of- 
fice within 24 hours after the de- 
bate has been held. This will en- 
able us to send you the information 
relative to the finals earlier. 

7. We are in office to serve you, 
so feel free to write us about your 
problems. Register all complaints 
with this office. 

8. This activity is sponsored by 
the N. C. Negro Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation. 

9. Our platform is a 
Deal” in debating for all. 

Preliminaries March 17, 1939; 
finals, March 31, 1939. 

Greetings and Success to your 
team. 


“New 


great disparity of wealth as be- 
tween the various sections of the 
United States, the discriminatory 
tariffs and freight rates, and the 
varying tax systems, all of which 
handicap the South in its efforts 
to provide adequate education for 
its unusually large number of chil- 
dren per family. He stated, and 
with excellent logic, that it is only 
fair and reasonable for the central 
government to equalize educational 
opportunity in those areas which 
are themselves least able to afford 
adequate schooling. 

Since $2,000,000,000 is spent an- 
nually today by states and locali- 
ties for public education, Dr. Gra- 
ham is under no illusions as to how 
much can be done with the com- 
paratively small additional amount 
which would be made available un- 
der the proposed bill. The $140,- 
000,000 which would be made avail- 
able at the end of six years would 
obviously be only enough to sup- 
plement school funds in the worst 
areas. 

Federal aid to the public schools 
has been denounced, incomprehen- 
sibly, as “un-American” in certain 
quarters, Dr. Graham pointed out. 
It may well be asked why it is any 
more “un-American” to invoke the 
aid of the Federal Treasury to car- 
ry on adequate educational proc- 
esses in a country where education 
is basic to our form of government, 
than it is to provide such aid for 
tottering banks or unprofitable 
shipping companies. 


® We do not know anything 
about our own resources until we 
have taught ourselves to stand 
alone. Not until we can think for 
ourselves, decide for ourselves, and 
act for ourselves do we become 
more than infants in the moral 
universe.—Angela Morgan.: 


@ Happiness is here in the world 
for all of us to pursue, but most 
of us prefer to have it brought in 
on a silver platter. 
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Units Representing 100% Membership 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Northampton County Unit 
W.S. Creesy High School 
Woodland Graded School 
Jackson Graded School 
Northampton Training School 
Seaboard High School 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Onslow County Unit 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 


PENDER COUNTY 
Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point 
Pender County Unit 
Burgaw High School 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Perquimans Training School, 
Winfall 
Hertford High School 
Perquimans County Unit 


PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School 


eM © OWN Ys 
Greenville City Schools 
Pitt County Unit 


POLK COUNTY 
Polk County Unit 


x 


(Continued from page two of cover) 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Rutherford County Unit 
New Hope School 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Rosenwald School, Fairmont 
Robeson County Training School 
Red Stone High School 
Oak Ridge High School 
Red Springs High School 
Lumberton City Unit 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Lincoln Grammer School 
Monroe St. School 
Hast Spencer 
Price High School 
Rowan County Unit 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hoffman School 
Hamlet Administrative Unit 
Rockingham High School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Douglass High School, Leaksville 
Reidsville City Schools 


STANLY COUNTY 
Kingsville High School 
Badin) High School 
SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School 
Sampson County Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
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UNION COUNTY 
Union County Unit 
Monroe City Schools 


VANCE COUNTY 
Central School, Henderson 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Goldsboro City Schools 
Carver High School, Mt. Olive 
Fremont High School 


WAKE COUNTY 
Zebulon-Wakefield High School 
Berry O’Kelly School 
Crosby-Garfield School 
Oberlin School 
Washington High School 
Lucille Hunter School 
State School for the Blind and 

the Deaf 
Fuquay Springs 
Garner Unit 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Washington County Unit 


WARREN COUNTY 
John R. Hawkins High School 
Warren County Training School 
WILSON COUNTY 
Vick Elementary School, Wilson 
Elm City Graded School 
Charles A. Darden High School 
Sallie Barber School 


* * 


Additions to 1937-1938 Membership Roll 


Some of the names below were inadvertently omitted in making up the Roll which appeared in 


the October issue. 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Unit 
Miss Jeretha Huntley 


GASTON COUNTY 
Gaston County Unit 


The following were by 
placed with Cleveland County: 


Kings Mountain 


Mrs. L. L. Adams 
Miss Ina Brown 
Bessemer City High School 
Mr. C. B. Stewart 
Mrs. EH. J. Stewart 
Mrs. H. N. Tilman 
Mrs. M. G. Patterson 
Miss B. F. Scales 
Miss H. F. Bryant 
Miss F. C. Floyd 

Mr. C. E. Greenlee 
Miss J. M. Daive 





The following were omitted in 


the Gaston County group: 
Reid High, Belmont 


Prof. T. Jeffers 

Prof. H. S. Blue 

Mrs. Rosa Lee Brown 

Miss Dorothy Hinton Falls 


error 
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Gaston County Group 
Mrs. Daisie H. Adams 
Mrs. Dora Humphrey 
Mrs. C. C. Vining 
Mrs. Lillian H. Crawford 
Mrs. Ovella Withers 
Mr. Rex H. Wellman 
Mrs. Rex H. Wellman 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 
Prot. J. S. Spivey 
Miss Florence L. Rice 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Tower Hill School, Kinston 
Prot. J. Ay Harper 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Fairview School, Charlotte 
Mrs. A. M. James 
Miss H. S. Anderson 
County Unit 
Mrs. Roberta Hamilton 
Mrs. Bessie Jamison 
Mrs. Louise Haywood 
Rey. R. L. Moore 
Mr. I. T. Graham 
Mrs. E. L. Rann 
Mrs. Helen Haley 
Mrs. Marie R. Clark 
Miss Zettie R. Sherill 
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Others are names of members who paid after the Roll was off the press: 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Hilly Branch High School 

Miss Rosa P. Williams 

Miss Emma Love 

Mrs. Blanche W. Houston 

Miss Elsie A. Woodard 
ROWAN COUNTY 
Dunbar High School 

S. EH. Duncan 

Theodore Mitchell 

Richard McMullen 

Mrs. Sadie Fair 

Mrs. Lena Duncan 

Miss Mabel Kelly 

Mrs. Margaret Dalton 

Mrs. Willie Payne 

Mrs. Novella Chambers 

Miss Pauline Bennett 

Mrs. Zelma Draine 

Miss Helen Whisonant 

Mrs. Hildred Wacton 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mrs. Mary C. Alston 


Correction — In the Lee County 
Group printed in the October issue 
Rey. R. F. Jamerson was inadver- 
tently listed as Miss R. F. Jamer- 
son. 
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New SHAW-WALKER 
4, > 
4 ‘ 
: Sk Desk . 
4 ~ 
* yscraper Des : 
, 5 
5 ‘ 
4 5 
% Shaw-Walker-made means “Built Like a Skyscraper’”—and : 
% the new Desk is no exception! Test its sturdy construction 3 
% for yourself. Pound hard on the top or the side panels— 
%& there’s absolutely no tinny echo. Open the drawers—not a x 
st sound, not a hitch. You'll like the comfortable rolled-edge ‘ 
% “Built Like a top. You'll be impressed by this desk’s handsome appear- x 
3s nS) ance—quarter-round beaded legs—rich bronze feet that won’t % 
% bite into the carpet or floor—three finishes, mahogany or & 
% walnut with green top, or green with a warm brown top. % 
3 It’s the finest-looking desk ever built to sell at a commercial Xx 
> price. This is your great opportunity to furnish your office x 
4 y Y 
% handsomely at a very moderate cost. x 
& I ' . eee y, 
% r_) mportant! Come in and see the organization features; see ¥ 
% GHAW-WALKER how this new desk is organized for work, % 
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HIS IS NO TIME for the schools to equivocate on this 

question of democracy. In a public discussion in one of 
our great cities not long ago the question was raised, “If we 
lose our democracy, which shall we choose, communism or 
fascism?” This is no time to be considering such choices! 
Let us admit no possibility of any alternative beyond democ- 
racy, much less any desirability of such a choice. Let us not 
countenance for a moment the debilitating effect of compro- 
mise. When a man is engaged in battle to protect his home 
and his liberty, it ill behooves him to be picking out his 
prison camp if and when he is captured! It is fitting that we 
extend the spirit of tolerance toward the right of other peo- 
ples to choose their own political philosophies. But it is the 
height of spineless complacency for us to sit idly by, if we 
really believe that the democratic philosophy is the true way 
of life, and allow forces either within and without our coun- 
try to undermine those institutions that make the demo- 
cratic ideal possible—Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver. 
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“(ohe North Carolina 


Negro Jeon (Association 


is the 


Only Professional Teachers 
Organization in the State 


for Negroes 


Its purposes are definite and achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from more than one hundred 
teachers, and during the current year has placed a 
number of teachers in good schools. 


It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State. 


It advocates equal salary for equal service to every 
teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while, both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for the teachers 
who wish to give expression to progressive thinking. 


It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State. It has the loyal support of more 
than half of the teachers. 


We want your support... Are you a member! 
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First French Contest Test Is Announced 
for March 24th 


The college and high school sec- 
tions of the Language Department 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
endorsed a plan to sponsor a French 
contest test for the high schools of 
‘the State of North Carolina. The 
first test will be given March 24, 
1939. The French departments of 
all high schools throughout the 
State are invited to participate, and 
will find that such a project will 
be a source of inspiration to all 
schools, whether large or small, 
rural or urban. 

By means of these yearly con- 
tests, the language departments of 
, the Teachers’ Association hope to 
render a service to the high schools 
through an increase in the interest 
of North Carolina high school stu- 
dents in the field of scholarship, 
particularly in the study of French. 
They hope that these contests will 
be found helpful to the high schools 
and that they will prove generally 
successful this year. 

The school officials, whose schools 
plan to enter the contest, should 
notify Dr. J. J. Adam, French De- 
partment, Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Charlotte, N. C., at their 
earliest convenience regarding the 
number of pupils whom they will 
have to enter. 


Attention of the school officials 
and teachers is called to the fol- 
lowing general and special regula- 

tions below which will govern the 
~ contest: 


I. GENERAL REGULATIONS 

1. The language sections of the 
State Teachers’ Association will 
conduct, with the codperation of 
participating high _ schools, a 
French contest test March 24, 1939, 
participation in this contest being 
open to all North Carolina high 
schools. 

2. The contest will be conducted 
in all cases under the direct super- 


vision of the superintendents, high 
school principals, or teachers in the 
schools. 


3. No student who has already 
been graduated from a high school 
shall be eligible to participate in 
the academic contests. 


4. It is necessary for all students 
to be regularly enrolled in their 
high schools at the time of their 
participation in the academic con- 
test. 


5. The tests will be forwarded 
from Charlotte to the individual 
schools in sealed envelopes, which 
are not to be opened until the time 
when the examination is given. 


6. It will be necessary in each 
case that the individual student 
give a pledge stating that no help 
has been given or received on the 
test. 


Superintendents, principals, or 
teachers in charge of the contest 
will give assurance to the commit- 





* * 


@ THE ULTIMATE IN SPECIAL- 
IZATION: A young doctor re- 
turned to the village of his 
birth and called upon the old 
family physician. 


“T suppose you intend to 
specialize,’ remarked the 
elder. 


“Oh, yes,” replied the 
youth, “in the diseases of the 
nose, for the ears and throat 
are too complicated to be com- 
bined with the nose for pur- 
poses of study and treat- 
ment.” 


Thereupon the family phy-- 
sician inquired: “Which nos- 
tril are you concentrating 
on?”—CHARLES A. BEARD in 
Journal of Adult Education. 








tee in charge that the contest has 
been properly conducted and that 
all of the regulations and condi- 
tions pertaining to the contest have 
been observed. 


II. SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


1. The high school French con- 
test is intended only for students 
in second year French who have 
had no special advantages nor pri- 
vate instruction in the language. 


2. The scope of the contest will 
include: (1) a vocabulary test, (2) 
the conjugation of several repre- 
sentative verbs, (8) the composing 
of French sentences illustrating 
different grammatical points, and 
(4) a reading test. 


3. The individual school will se- 
lect the best three papers from the 
total of papers submitted in the 
local contest and will send these 
three papers to Dr. J. J. Adam, 
French Department, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C., 
by March 30, 1939. The school 
teacher is expected to score and 
record the number of errors in 
each paper which is sent to Char- 
lotte. 


4, The papers from the various 
high schools will be graded by Dr. 
Adam. Announcement will be made 
of the three best individual papers 
in order of excellence, with honor- 
able mention to the next six. An- 
nouncement will also be made of 
the three schools whose three stu- 
dent teams make the best showing. 


5. All schools deciding to enter 
the contest will notify Dr. Adam 
not later than March 18 of their 
plan to participate, and will also 
notify him of the number of stu- 
dents of the particular school who 
will wish to enter the contest. A 
small fee of three cents each plus 
postage is required for each test 
that is ordered. 


A Plea for Vocational Education for 
Negroes In Camden County and In 
North Carolina 


By MILTON CURTIS CALLOWAY 


Principal, Rosenwald School, South Mills, N. C. 


OCATIONAL Education 
is nothing new. Ever 
since the human race 
began its long struggle 
to conquer its environ- 





job knowledge have, in one way or 
another, been transmitted from 
man to man and from generation to 
generation. Every time a new dis- 
covery added to the assets of the 
human race, there arose necessity 
for diffusing this knowledge in 
some way and for transmitting 
the necessary manipulative skill 
to put it into practice. Even what 
might be called the usual or cus- 
tomary occupation and processes 
of primitive men had in some way 
to be acquired by new recruits and 
these same occupations and proc- 
esses had in some way previously 
to be acquired by those who pre- 
ceded these novices. All the phe- 
nomena of vocational training in 
modern society have their roots 
deeply and firmly grounded in the 
past. 

We still have and probably al- 
ways will have, in modern society, 
all the forms or kinds of vocational 
education just described. Most 
farmer boys still learn farming in 
a more or less haphazard way from 
their fathers. At the same time, 
agricultural schools and colleges 
are making rapid progress in the 
systematic teaching of agriculture 
to increasing numbers. Most girls 
still learn the duties of housekeep- 
ing from their mothers, but organ- 
ized instruction in home economics 
has become a recognized part of 
thousands of college and secondary 
school curricula. Most workers in 
industry still learn their jobs by 


ment, manual skill and 


pick-up methods where observa- 
tion, imitation and individual ini- 
tiative are the only means of train- 
ing. But here, too, increasing op- 
portunities for securing organized 
training are now being offered by 
employers, by schools, by workers 
themselves and by codperation be- 
tween these agencies. 

Modern conditions require more 
efficient vocational training. The 
tremendous expansion of produc- 
tion and the keener competition of 
modern business require the more 
rapid and more effective training 
of much larger numbers of people. 
In the face of this demand, the in- 
effectiveness and inadequacy of the 
pick-up method of training new 
workers have gradually become ap- 
parent. The contributions of sci- 
ence and invention have not only 
made this tremendous production 
possible, but in its accomplish- 
ments have called increasingly for 
the systemmatic training of tech- 
nicians and leaders in vocational 
agriculture, home economics and 
manual training. 

There is an actual demand for 
vocational education. This demand 
has, in some instances, been ig- 
nored by the proponents of train- 
ing for culture. Carrying a special 
brief for one form or aspect of edu- 
cation, they have been either un- 
willing or unable to sense the con- 
ditions in modern vocations which 
make vocational training more nec- 
essary than ever before; to realize 
the rapid growth and extent of the 
movement for practical education ; 
or to appreciate the demands for it 
on the part of both employers and 
ambitious workers. This need for 
a system of vocational education in 


the United States is shown by pub- 
lic sanction and support, by the 
declarations of employers and of 
organized labor and by rapid and 
continuous growth of both public 
and private vocational training 
throughout the country. 


The national government has, 
since the Civil War, taken numer- 
ous steps for the encouragement 
and support of vocational education 
carried on by the states. Under the 
National Vocational Education Act, 
approved February, 1917, subsidies 
are given to the State by the Fed- 
eral Government for salaries of 
teachers of agricultural trade, 
home economics, and _ industrial 
subjects, and for the training of 
teachers in these subjects. The 
total allotment to the states for 
these purposes began with 
$1,500,000 in the first year, and 
by a step-rate performance in- 
creasing in amount each year, 
reached a total of $7,000,000 in 
1925-26. The states and local com- 
munities provide plant, equipment, 
and all other operating expenses 
and at least 50 per cent of all sal- 
aries of such vocational teachers. 
With the aid of this help from the 
Federal treasury, the states have 
rapidly developed what are com- 
monly known as the Smith-Hughes 
schools. 

The total registration of 2,618,- 
732 for a period of seven years rep- 
resents an average of about 400,- 
000 annually. Assuming each pu- 
pil attending instruction for the 
maximum of two years provided in 
almost all of these schools, this 
total registration of 2,613,732, 
when divided by two, shows a total 
of more than 1,300,000 individual 
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students attending in struction in 
these schools during the period. 


In addition to federally aided 
schools, the Bureau of Education 
gives the following approximate 
figures regarding vocational schools 
not federally aided (1919-1920): 
Students in commercial and busi- 
ness schools, 356,000; in private 
high schools pursuing business 
courses, etc., 63,000; in public high 
schools, including Smith - Hughes 
students, 1,388,000; estimated cor- 
respondence schools, 1,000,000; pri- 
vate industrial trade schools, 50,- 
000; corporation schools, 25,000 in 
the year 1922. When we include all 
these groups, we have a total of 
many more than 2,000,000 persons 
taking some form of practical or 
vocational instruction. Agricul- 
ture, home economics, and manual 
training make up a great part of 
these figures. 

All over America today legisla- 
tive sanction has been given to the 
use of public moneys for the train- 
ing of boys and girls and men and 
women for agricultural, home-mak- 
ing, commercial and industrial pur- 
suits; and the administrative ma- 
chinery has been established for 
the earnest promotion and improve- 
ment of the work. Virtually every 
local, state, and national associa- 
tion and employer and business 
man have gone on record as favor- 
ing the establishment and support 
of vocational training in schools. 
They have supported everywhere 
Federal and state legislation estab- 
lishing such training. At least thir- 
ty national associations of employ- 
ers, supported by their constituent 
associations, both state and local, 
are now considering plans for the 
extensive development of training 
for the workers in the various oc- 
cupations, as agriculture, home- 
making, mechanic arts, business 
and commerce. 

In all our preceding discourse the 
vocational background and the 
pressing need for vocational educa- 
tion have been, in some degree, set 
before us with a reasonable amount 
of accuracy and good faith. We 
shall now take a brief view, and of 


course the writer’s main attempt, 
of the three major specific fields of 
the secondary schools as pertaining 
to vocational education of Negroes. 
The specific emphasis is placed on 
vocational education for Negroes 
in the South, with especial interest 
on North Carolina and the Rosen- 
wald High School at South Mills, 
Camden County, N. C. -We shall, 
however, take a clear view of the 
Negro and his need of vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and 
manual training in every area 
where he is represented in any ap- 
preciable number. Since the Negro 
is more largely connected with 
these three specific branches of vo- 
cational education in the South, we 
shall deal in a great degree with 
the problem as it affects him in the 
Southern States. 

Our general problem stated is 
that more vocational education for 
Negro boys and girls should be of- 
fered in North Carolina. While 
our specific problem stated is that 
the State of North Carolina, Cam- 
den County and local community 
should offer agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training at the 
Rosenwald High School, located at 
South Mills, North Carolina. There 
is a specific need for such a course 
for the Negro boys and girls who 
attend and those that might attend 
Rosenwald High School or any 
other rural school in the State. 

Let us consider, first, the major 
specific fields of vocational educa- 
tion for Negroes — agriculture, 
home economics, and manual train- 
ing — within our institution and 
without, consider certain influences 
and probable resultant trends; and 
outline several fundamental fac- 
tors which should receive consider- 
ation in any present induction pro- 


TABLE I—Southern States 


AT OCCUPA OS sel Oo () eee ee eee 


Agriculture 
Forestry and fishing 
Extraction of minerals 
Manufacturing and industry 
Transportation and communication 
Trade 
Public service 
Professional 

Domestic and personal service 
Clerical occupations 


March, 1939 © 


cedure. Table I will illustrate the 
number and per cent distribution 
of Negro gainful workers in vari- 
ous occupations for 1930 for the 
South (U.S. Census, 1930). 

Table No. I shows conclusively 
that the largest number of Ne- 
groes fall, as gainful workers, in 
three distinct divisions: agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and industry, 
and domestic and personal service. 
Vocational education in agricul-— 
ture, home economics, and manual 
training will form a basic training 
for Negro boys and girls for these 
after-school occupations. Such 
training for Negro boys and girls 
is demanded by our present social 
order in the United States. Modern 
education demands that our chil- 
dren be developed for social effi- 
ciency. They are expected to fit 
into society, adjusting it and them- 
selves, thereby improving the vital 
fabric of our society. They are 
depending on the educators for this 
richer environment which voca- 
tional education must offer in our 
schools. The spread of science and 
machinery into every section of the 
country, into agriculture as well as 
manufacturing, demands diversi- 
fied technical training. We say edu- 
cation is the result of experiences 
whereby we become more or less 
able to adjust ourselves to the de- 
mands of the particular form of so- 
ciety in which we live and work. 
This applies very definitely to the 
education of the Negro. Time and 
observation have proved that he 
has great vocational aptitude, adap- 
tation and ability to adjust himself 
to agriculture, home-making, and 
all types of manual labor, as well as 
ability in the cultural curricula. 

Table No. II will show some vital 


facts concerning the Negro in the 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Faculty Member As a Cultural Force 
In the Negro Liberal Arts College 


(Address delivered by Pres. D. D. Jones, of Bennett College, before the annual meeting 
of Association of American Colleges, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 13, 1939.) 


F we accept the point of 
I view that culture is the 
total of the activities, 

5 8 || customs, and beliefs of 

any group or nation and 

A} that, as Parks says, 
“the attitudes and sentiments, folk- 
ways and mores are the warp and 
woof of that web of understanding 
we call culture,” the importance of 
having teachers who are a cultural 
force on a campus is immediately 
established. How else may the 
young of our groups and of our 
nation come to understand and ap- 
preciate the culture of a group and 
determine to perpetuate it unless 
it is transmitted to them by their 
elders either in the home or in the 
school? Into the hands of teachers 
in our colleges is committed the all- 
important task of passing on the 
desirable elements of our civiliza- 
tion, and at the same time they are 
obligated to work for a “better 
day.” This opportunity gives to 
all teachers a high responsibility 
and a place of influence which may 
well cause us to realize that the 
place whereon we stand is indeed 
holy ground. 

If the status of the teacher in 
general is one of high privilege, 
how much greater is the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility of 
teachers of groups who are dis- 
advantaged? Because Negro col- 
lege teachers serve such a group, 
the way of life for them becomes 
almost an adventure—for not only 
must they work to understand, ap- 
preciate, and pass on the customs 
and beliefs of the cultural climate 
in which they and their students 
live, but they must of necessity 
seek to integrate their students in- 
to the culture of the country and 


must work to remove the barriers 
which their disciples face. 

The United States of America 
is a place where men of many lands 
have come, bringing their gifts. 
Here many nationalities are wel- 
come—at least in theory. In some 
of our great cities there are greater 
concentration of immigrant peoples 
of like aim and social habits than 
can be found in any one spot in the 
lands from which they have come. 
These peoples, the young of all 
groups who have never known, the 
uninitiated of every kind must 
come to a recognition of and a com- 
mon understanding of the ideals 
and ideas in which our national 
life is centered. This common point 
of view accepted by a majority is 
implicit in our ideal of government. 

In a democracy such as ours we 
take for granted a free flow of cul- 
ture from one group to another, 
from one individual ‘to another, 
from one section to another. No 
artificial barriers which prevent a 
common understanding of the aims 
and social habits of the group are 
inherent in our democratic struc- 
ture. Not only do we assume an 
easy and natural transmission of 
culture from one group to another, 
but as Dewey pertinently said, the 
essence of “culture is the capacity 
for constantly expanding the range 
and accuracy of one’s perception 
and meanings.” Not merely satis- 
fied with transmission, we teachers 
are called upon to give broader 
horizons and new interpretations 
and keep ever broadening the per- 
spectives of those whom we serve. 

In contrast to this democratic 
theory of the obligations of culture, 
we are menaced today by the idea 
of a restricted culture which the 
totalitarian states assume to be re- 


served for peoples of one blood and 
of a narrow area of the earth. By 
this philosophy the circle of com- 
mon understanding is delimited and 
estopped. Perhaps in our day we 
shall see a decisive struggle and 
perhaps the “coming victory” of 
culture as we understand it in our 
democratic land—at least you may 
be sure we Negro teachers greatly 
desire to become a part of the force 
which struggles to bring about this 
victory. 

Since one part of an army must 
of necessity be interested in the 
skirmishes of the other, allow me 
to remind you of the difficulties 
which Negro teachers face when 
they strive to prepare themselves 
to disseminate our democratic cul- 
ture. Colleges, at best, you will 
doubtless agree, do none too satis- 
factory a job at turning out per- 
sons who are well trained, capable, 
normally adjusted, and thus fitted 
to pass on to future generations 
the best which we have to transmit 
of mores and folkways, of atti- 
tudes and sentiments. Only recent- 
ly have advanced thinkers come to 
see that no task that lies ahead of 
us is more important than the task 
of securing for all of our colleges 
persons whose whole personalities 
have been trained so that they in 
turn can train men and women as 
integrated, on-going individuals. 

Teachers for Negro colleges are 
necessarily sought from two 
sources — first, Northern colleges 
of our country, and second, from 
the strictly Negro colleges, most 
of which are situated in the South. 
Both of these sources of supply 
have serious limitations when we 
remember that we are seeking per- 
sons to become cultural forces on 
our campuses. Let us look at the 
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situation which Negro - students 
often face in our American col- 
leges. Since my own training was 
secured as an undergraduate and 
a graduate student in two of the 
colleges where Negro students have 
as few of the limitations as we 
generally face, and since it is now 
my privilege to serve in a strictly 
Negro college, I think I can see 
clearly the lacks which each type 
of college has in this matter of 
training teachers of wide apprecia- 
tion and understanding. There are 
elements in each institution which 
work against our becoming as 
strong a force as we should like to 
become in perpetuating the culture 
of our democracy. 


Since we can transmit only what 
we know and understand, it is 
worthwhile to investigate for a 
moment the learnings which pros- 
pective Negro teachers get in some 
of our American colleges. To the 
credit of these colleges, be it said 
that most of them make it possible 
for all students to be instructed by 
the great minds of America. Many 
of us count ourselves blessed to 
have been students of men whose 
influences on their campuses and 
in their world was undoubted. To 
have been a student of Caleb Win- 
chester, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
or John Dewey makes one know 
how great a force for culture a 
teacher may be. The libraries, too, 
and the laboratories for research 
are open. But there the free flow 
of culture stops, sometimes from 
economic reasons but more often 
because of social reasons. How can 
one whose whole experience is on 
the fringe of a social group ever 
come to know or appreciate the 
core ideas which give vitality to 
the thoughts and actions of that 
group? Seeing only the ephemeral, 
the uninitiated is likely to mistake 
what glitters and shows as the sub- 
stance rather than the shadow of 
culture. 

Let me illustrate with an ex- 
perience of another minority group. 
In one of our great universities a 
series of exchange meetings was 
arranged between dormitories. The 


authorities felt that there would 
be value in the exchange of ideas 
and points of view between stu- 
dents, some of whom were poor, and 
some of whom were rich, some of 
whom had come from farms, and 
some of whom had come from 
metropolitan areas, some of whom 
were sophisticated, and some of 
whom were ill at ease in their first 
tuxedos. Here, doubtless thought 
the authorities, was an ideal chance 
for the transmission from one 
group to another of culture pattern 
of the university. The plan worked 
successfully until the turn came 
for the dormitory in which was 
housed, among others, approxi- 
mately a dozen Jewish men. Then 
the word was sent abroad that in 
the exchange no Jewish students 
would be expected. How could those 
students be encouraged to be aware 
of the culture patterns of the uni- 
versity if they were denied one 
of the very processes set up to dis- 
seminate culture? Students thus 
denied leave our universities sorely 
hurt and without knowing many 
of the finer lessons which the col- 
leges have to give. 

Many graduates who have had 
such experiences come as teachers 
to the campuses of Negro colleges. 
They teach what they know, but 
many of the fine points of view 
they cannot give, being themselves 
unaware of them. Often these 
graduates come with egos that 
have been denied expression so 
long that their initiative is les- 
sened or their desire for places too 
excessive. Often such experiences 
mold highly individualistic persons 
who are unfitted for a codperative 
form of life such as a college cam- 
pus must have. In spite of these 
limitations many of our highly 
trained and successful teachers 
come from these American col- 
leges. 


The other source of supply of 


teachers for Negro colleges is the. 


strictly Negro college itself. Wiss- 
ler is authority for the statement 
that American culture is character- 
ized by mechanical inventions, mass 
education, and universal suffrage. 


munity in general. 
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On our Negro college campus there 
are, of necessity, blind spots. For 
what teacher, however earnest his 
desire to transmit the culture of 
our day, can with realism teach 
that it is characterized by mass 
education and universal suffrage, 
when, by and large, these things 
are so patently denied so many? 
To be a cultural force in our Negro 
colleges, faculty members must do 
an overplus of teaching. They must 
teach their students what the val- 
ues of American culture are and 
how they as a minority group, 
must adapt themselves to this cul- 
ture, pending the time when there 
shall be in truth a free flow of cul- 
ture from one group to another. 

What does the Negro college do 
for its students, often unaware? 
What does separation into classes 
do for people anyway? It makes 
for isolation and produces a lack 
of flexibility for unintegrated 
groups. At the same time it makes 
for a less rich life for the com- 
Walls and bar- 
riers, either real or imaginary, pro- 
duce sufficient pressure over a 
period of time to make segregated 
groups dull and insensitive. The 
very nature of this pressure ap- 
plied constantly and insistently is 
difficult to overcome. It therefore, 
causes segregated groups to leave 
the “field of forces” which operate 
against them. When one tries to 
resist these “fields of forces,” he 
is often humiliated and embar- 
rassed. It therefore seems more 
profitable, for the time being at 
least, for minority and segregated 
groups in those areas where there 
is pressure and tension. They go 
to a narrower sphere of activity 
where there can be freedom—be 
this freedom ever so limited. It is 
obvious that with such conditions 
it is impossible for minority and 
segregated groups to profit but 
from the total culture of the com- 
munity. 

Isolation makes for suspicion and 
selfish ideals on the part of all con- 
cerned. Fear is added to this, and 
widens the breach. Such a situa- 


tion results in various forms of 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Wm. Cooper Plans Oil Portrait Gallery of 
100 Prominent Negro Leaders 


N oil portrait gallery of 

100 North Carolina Ne- 

gro leaders in educa- 

tion, farming business, 

ye AS law, medicine and other 

professions—that is the 

goal of the new five-year art plan 

of Rev. William Arthur Cooper, 

Charlotte’s famous Negro preacher- 
painter-presiding elder. 

After the painting a book is 
planned to include reproductions 
of the portraits and essays show- 
ing what has been accomplished 
in this State by individual Negroes 
in various vocations. This book, 
like the painting project, is spon- 
sored by the Division of Coopera- 
tion in Education and Race Rela- 
tions, which means Duke Univer- 
sity, the University of North Caro- 
lina and the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Seven of the subjects have al- 
ready been selected and their por- 
traits painted to inaugurate the 
proposed Gallery of Negro Lead- 
ers. They include C. C. Spaulding 
of Durham, president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
company; Dr. G. E. Davis of Char- 
lotte, executive secretary of the 
State Negro Teachers association; 
the late 8. G. Atkins of Winston- 
Salem, president of the State Negro 
Teachers College of that city; Dr. 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown of 
Greensboro, president of Palmer 
Memorial Institute; the late Dr. 
E. E. Smith of Fayetteville, found- 


er and president of the State Nor- 
mal School for Negroes at Fayette- 


ville; Dr. James E. Shepard of Dur- 
ham, president of the North Car- 
olina College for Negroes; and the 
late Annie W. Holland of Raleigh, 
former state supervisor of Negro 
elementary schools. 


By WALTER SPEARMAN 
University of North Carolina 


Next on the list of prominent 
negroes to be painted will come 
farmers, nurses, doctors, ministers, 
artists, educators and business men 
—from all parts of the state until 
the final group of 100 leaders is 
selected within the five-year period. 

Selection of the subjects is made 
by a committee of seven, represent- 
ing Carolina and Duke and various 
Negro organizations of the State. 
As this committee selects the can- 
didates, Rev. William Arthur Coop- 
er, the artist, arranges to paint the 
portrait, which may be retained by 
the subject or presented to some 
institution for exhibition. The art 
work is done under the supervision 


of Clement R. Strudwick, Hillsboro 
artist; Miss Louise Hall of the 
Duke University art department; 
Mrs. Corinne McNeir of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina art de- 
partment; and Dr. N. C. Newbold 
of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Artist Cooper is no novice at 
painting. Nineteen years ago he 
took some water colors and a bit of 
pasteboard to paint a simple pic- 
ture illustrating the sermon, he 
wanted to preach to his congrega- 
tion in Burlington. The church 
members liked the picture—the 
preacher liked the paint, so he kept 
right on practicing. In 1931 his 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Top row (left to right): 


“Okella” and Dr. Wm. A. Cooper. 
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REPRODUCTION OF PAINTINGS BY W. A. COOPER 


Mr. C. C. Spaulding, Dr. C. Hawkins Brown 
EK. Davis, 


and Dr. E. E. Smith. Bottom row (left to right): Dr. G. 
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The Approaching Fifty-Eighth Annual 
Session of the North Caroilina 
Teachers Association 


LANS are in the making for the Fifty-eighth An- 

nual Session of the Association, which convenes 
in the Dillard High School at Goldsboro, April 6th, 
7th, and 8th. 

The general sessions will be held in the auditorium 
of the Dillard High School and in the same building. 
Class rooms will be provided for sectional meetings, 
for the local committees on entertainment and infor- 
mation. There will also be provided comfort rooms 
for use of visiting teachers. Visiting teachers will 
come directly to the school, where the local commit- 
tee on homes will assign them to homes. 

At the general sessions addresses will be made by 
prominent men and women, prominent in their respec- 
tive fields. Governor Clyde Hoey and Dr. Frank 
Porter Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, have been invited to speak Thurs- 
day evening. On Friday afternoon addresses will be 
made by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois of Atlanta University 
and Doctor Thurston of the Home Economics De- 
partment of Cornell University. On Friday evening 
President John W. Davis of State College of West 
Virginia and Dr. Ambrose H. Suhrie of New York 
University will address the teachers. 

In the Elementary Section addresses will be made 
as follow: On Friday by Miss Julia Wetherington of 
the Division of Instructional Service, N. C. Depart- 
ment of Education; Saturday morning Dr. Alethia 
Washington of Howard University. Miss Irene San- 
ders of the Department of Music, Hampton Institute 
will address the teachers on “Music as a Cultural 
Subject in the Elementary Schools.” Also at the gen- 
eral sessions, opportunity will be given for reports 
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by the chairmen of the Regional District Associa- 
tions. Brief addresses will be made on behalf of the 
citizens and teachers of Goldsboro and the South- 
eastern District in whose territory the meetings will 
be held. Response to the addresses on behalf of the 
Association will be made by Dr. Robert P. Daniel, 
president of Shaw University. 

In the halls of the high school will be found cards 
announcing the numbered rooms for sectional meet- 
ings. 

Buttons will be provided for those in actual at- 
tendance. These must be secured at the desk of the 
secretary and will be passports to social features, ar- 
ranged by the local committee on entertainment. 

Teachers expecting to attend will please at once 
write for accommodations to the chairman of Com- 
mittee of Homes—Miss Charity E. Hatcher, 111 West 
Pine Street, Goldsboro. 

It is earnestly urged that all teachers or units who 
have not paid membership dues do so at once. This 
will greatly relieve the rush and confusion at the 
desk during the days of the meeting, and you will 
have your cards and receipts when you arrive. 





Notice To the Heads of the Various Sections 
of North Carolina Teachers Association 


HE Executive Secretary earnestly urges all the 

departmental heads of the sections in codpera- 
tion with their secretaries to send to this office at 
once the material for the programs of the approach- 
ing meetings at Goldsboro, April 6th, 7th, and 8th. 

It is now only a month before the meeting. It 
takes time and much correspondence to get the pro- 
gram in print, the proof read and corrected, put 
back into the hands of the printer and printed ready 
for use at the meeting. 

I am sure, you will send material for program so 
as to have everything go forward in time and in good 
order. We are expecting a good meeting at Golds- 
boro. Professor Brown and the local committees are 
making preparation to give the teachers a royal re- 
ception. Let us do our part. 


Additions To Membership Roll 


Just as we are going to press a letter comes from 
Prof. J. E. Bryan, principal of the St. Paul School, 
Robeson County, calling attention to the omission of 
his school from the regular roll in the October issue. 

However, we are glad to say he assumes the re- 
sponsibility for its non-appearance. He paid for his 
nine teachers at the Fayetteville District meeting and 
stated that the names would be sent, but they were 
not. He delegated authority to some one else. 

We are glad to print the names here as worthy to 
go in the 100 per cent column also: 

Mr. R. J. Devone, Mrs. H. H. Wactor, Mrs. Annie 
L. Highsmith, Mrs. Mildred Ann Houston, Mrs. Lulu 
B. McManus, Mrs. Sadie M. Currie, Mrs. Hattie Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. Maggie C. Green. 
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Doctor Benjamin Griffith Brawley 


IME ever takes its relentless toll from the ranks 
of men. On Monday, February 6, appropriate 
services were held in the Nineteenth Street Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., over all that was mortal of 
Dr. Benjamin Brawley. Time put his sickle into the 
ranks of the teaching profession and left a vacant 
place there by the removal of the gentleman, scholar, 
teacher, preéminent. 


Howard University sustained an irreparable loss 
from the brilliant galaxy of men whose personalities 
have made that institution famous. We would pause 
to lay a laurel wreath upon his bier and to pay a trib- 
ute to one whose service in his chosen field was most 
outstanding; one who labored faithfully to help the 
youth to lift their intellectual horizons. 


Many are the objective data by which his worth 
may be measured, but until we can fathom the depths 
of devotion and record the heart beats of love and 
the waves of influence set in motion by his person- 
ality, we may not adequately evaluate the contribu- 
tion made by him through the years of his service 
to the age. 


Dr. Brawley’s devotion to the highest order of 
scholarship was more than mere sentiment. His sen- 
sitive mental compass took accurate bearings of edu- 
cation in the stream of time and events and charted 
for growing adolescents the direction they must take 
to make real contributions in life. 


Walter Hines Page, in making reference to that 
eminent educator Charles D. McIver, expressed a sen- 
timent equally applicable to this scholarly Negro 
teacher, equally distinguished in his field; “but when 
death stalks us and cuts a career short and we must 
measure the dead man once and for all, we ask our- 
selves first of all, how true and useful he was to his 
friends, to his community and to human kind; for that 
is the highest test of all.” 


Dr. Brawley lived and moved and had his being 
in the classroom and on the college forum. Where- 
ever teachers and students were gathered, there his 
presence was felt and his words cherished. 


His thoughts were clear and lucid and were sus- 
pended in a menstrum of chaste English. He was so 
discriminating in the choice of words that there was 
no mistaking what he intended them to convey. 


Beginning his teaching in the State of Florida, he 
later taught at Morehouse and at Shaw University. 
From Shaw he went to Howard University where, 
until his death, he held the chair of English literature. 


He spent some time in Africa making a survey of 
educational conditions in Liberia. Among his con- 
tributions to the press are: “The Negro in Literature 
and Art,” “A Short History of the American Negro.” 
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Fifty-seven years is but a short time, but in it he 
gave much of permanent value. 

There is such a thing as the aristocracy of scholar- 
ship, it is also true that there is an inherited aristo- 
cracy of birth. The following quotation from Maim- 
onides is apropos: “Had they known his parentage 
they would say ‘The father’s excellence passed over 
to the son.’” Dr. Brawley’s father, the sainted Dr. 
K. M. Brawley, was himself a preacher and scholar of 
no mean ability. 

He was the first colored graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity and received his Master’s degree from the 
University of Kentucky. He thus contributed to his 
son both blood and scholarly pedigree. 

The following lines, it seems to me, describe the 
philosophy which guided his life: 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure for there are those who care. 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

I would be friend to all the poor and friendless ; 

I would be giver and forget the gift. 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up and love and laugh and lift. 


NOTES 


Attention is especially called to the announcement 
carried in this issue of the high school French contest 
to be conducted March 24. Please read carefully. 





Prof. I. T. Graham, principal of the Huntersville 
High School, has called our attention to the omission 
from the 100 per cent list which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of THE RECORD, of his school. 

We regret the omission, which was due in part to 
the fact that when the payment was made the prin- 
cipal stated verbally the payment was 100 per cent. 

We failed to check it. We offer our apology and 
gladly register Huntersville High School in that list 
with the following names: Mr. I. T. Graham, Rev. 
R. L. Moore, Mrs. Marie R. Clark, Mrs. Helen A. Haley 
and Miss Zetta Sherrill. 





The art section of the Teachers’ Association is plan- 
ning an interesting program for its meeting Friday 
morning, April 7th, from 9:30 to 11 o’clock. Speakers 
have been selected and there will be a demonstration 
in art at 10:80 a.m. 

We are especially urging all persons interested in 
art to be present. 

It is also requested that all schools sending work 
get it to the Dillard High School, Goldsboro, by Thurs- 
day noon, April 6th. 

Address your exhibit to Dr. W. A. Cooper, Secretary 
Art Section, Dillard High School, Goldsboro. 
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The Individual Graph Idea 


By Mrs. A. A. MELTON 


J. C. Price School, Greensboro, North Carolina 


AST semester we made 

use of the Individual 
Graph Idea in the 5th 
$ grade. While the say- 
ing ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun” may 
be true of graphs, yet they are 
stimulating and motivating devices. 
They make the students conscious, 
not only of being on their way, but 
of how far and how fast they 
travel. 


At the beginning of our fall term 
the children and I planned our 
work for the whole semester. After 
reading a story about graphs in 
The Study Reader, by Walker and 
Parkman, we decided it would be 
interesting to keep a record of the 
progress made in spelling. We se- 
cured graph paper from the office 
and each child made a graph with 
dates so we could check the work 
each Friday school was in session. 
These graphs were placed in the 
pupils’ note books. Each Friday 






_ Graph No.1 


Problem Child. 
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Graph No.2 
Under-privileged 


we gave a check-up spelling test 
on the words studied that week. 
After all the papers were cor- 
rected the pupils placed their rec- 
ords on the individual graph. We 
then made a class graph which was 
kept on the bulletin board. The 
graph on the bulletin gave each 
pupil an opportunity to know the 
progress the class was making as 
a whole, but only the individual 
pupil knew his or her own progress. 
This was a matter of a child com- 
peting with himself rather than 
with his classmates. 

This graphical presentation of 
series made the facts and relation- 
ships of his spelling progress clear 
and served as a good device to do 
better work each week. The fol- 
lowing is a composite graph of a 
superior, average, below average 
and problem child. 

Furthermore, through contact 


with the home and an understand- 
ing of the economic, physical and 
mental background of each child 


the teacher can better understand 
the results and help the child in- 
dividually. For example, Paul, the 
underprivileged lacks food, cloth- 
ing and books. After provision was 
made for these necessities he was 
altogether a different child, he 
was definitely stimulated and his 
work shows continuous improve- 
ment. Amelia, on the other hand, 
is from a large family and brought 
up by indifferent parents. Her 
progress and retardation can be 
noted by the sharp rise and fall. 
In the case of many pupils it stim- 
ulated a strong desire to achieve 
by comparison of their records 
with the class graph on the bulle- 
tin. They realized their progress 
and failures. 

The pupils have asked that we 
keep a graph for each subject this 
semester. Of course, it will mean 
hard work for the teacher, but the 
important idea is that there can 
be a distinct gain in interest in sub- 
jects and retention of knowledge. 
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Graph No. 3 


Average Child 


Graph No. 4 






Above Average 
Child 
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@ IF WE DON’T GIVE them our 
best in their boyhood they will 
give us their worst in their 
manhood. 

# 








@ AN EPIGRAM is a half truth 
so stated as to irritate the 
person who believes the other 
half—Selected. 


® THE shortest and surest 
way to live with honor in the 
world is to be in reality what 
we appear to be.—Selected. 
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Reading Party Unit 


By HELEN HOLMES BOOKER 


First Grade, Jacksonville School, Greensboro, N. C. 


I. Why the unit was chosen: 


1. The children of the first 
grade of the Jacksonville School 
became interested in reading 
stories, poems, songs and riddles 
from books on our reading table 
while working on a Farm Unit in 
our room. 

2. We have a large number of 
books on this table. These books 
are about things that children are 
interested in. 

3. It furnishes supplementary 
reading for children when they 
have completed their class assign- 
ment. 

4. Several children come to our 
school on the school bus. They get 
to school very early. They are 
allowed to read books from this 
table until the other children 
arrive. 

5. Little children are always 
anxious for their mothers to see 
what they are doing in school. 
They want to share their enjoy- 
ment with them. 


Il. Initial stimulation. 

A group of children in this 
grade had read about a reading 
party. They expressed their de- 
sire to have one as a form of en- 
tertainment for their mothers. 
This suggestion met the approval 
of the whole class. 


III. Objectives. 

1. To provide many good books 
for the children’s enjoyment. 

2. To develop an everlasting ap- 
preciation for good books. 

3. To develop freedom of action 
and expression. 

4. To develop the ability to plan 
and participate in dramatizations 
and programs. 

5. To provide for practice in 
pronunciation and enunciation. 

6. To let the mothers see what 
good books can mean to children. 

7. To interest their mothers to 
the extent that they will provide 


good home libraries for their chil- 
dren. 

8. To provide for and encour- 
age creative art and languague 
work. 

IV. Development. 

1. Several children selected ma- 
terial from books from their home 
libraries for the party. 

2. Some of the children made 
their selections from books from 
our reading table. 

3. A socialized recitation period 
was held in order that the chil- 
dren could formulate plans for 
their party. 

4, The teacher wrote the pro- 
gram on the board as the children 
planned it. 

OUR PROGRAM 

Song “Before School’—class. 

Health creed—class. 

Short stories read by individual 
children. 

“How to Keep Well.” 

“How to Grow Strong and 
Healthy.” 

Group of songs by the class: 

“The Cow.” 

“Air and Sunlight.” 

Poems recited by the verse speak- 
ing choir: 

“The Friendly Cow.” 

“The Swing.” 

Dramatization — “The Tidy 
Angel.” 

5. Language. 

(1) Poems learned: 

a. “Three Little Kittens.” 

b. “The Friendly Cow.” 

ce. “The Swing.” 

(2) Organized a verse speaking 
choir (composed of the children, 
who recited the poems with ex- 
pression.) 

(3) Pupils gave reports on 
their readings as follows: 

LIBRARY 

I read about a first grade li- 
brary. It had many good books in 
it. It had tables, chairs and book- 
cases in it. K. C. Satterfield. 


THE GIRL WHO WAS NEVER SICK 
I read these things about a little 
girl: She brushed her teeth after 
each meal. She slept many hours 
with windows open. She ate fruit, 
vegetables and drank milk each 
day. She took baths often. She 
played out of doors each day. She 
went to school neat and clean. 
Francis Johnson. 

The above reports were printed 
on the board by the teacher and 
used as a reading lesson. 

6. Social sciences: 

(1) Several of the children sug- 
gested making a library in our 
room, since we had many tables, 
chairs and books. 

(2) Constructing our library: 
We began this at once in order to 
have it ready when our mothers 
visit our room. 

(3) The following 
were recorded: 

WHAT THE Boys DID 

The boys made bookcases for 
our books. They made them out 
of orange crates. They brought 
nails to school. 

WHAT THE GIRLS DID 

The girls painted the bookcases. 
They arranged the books in them. 
They arranged the magazines on 
the reading tables. 

WHAT THE TEACHER DID 

She guided the pupils in this ac- 
tivity. She made library cards for 
them to use in checking out books. 

7. Arithmetic: 

(1) In making the invitations 
the pupils had to count the num- 
ber that they were going to invite 
in order to make enough. 

(2) They counted the orange 
crates used in making this unit. 

(3) The books were recorded 
on charts as they were read, in or- 
der to find out which ones were 
read by the most students. 

(4) The children made up 
stories like this: John read 10 
books and Mary read eight books. 


—Continued on Next Page 
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How many more will Mary have 
to read to be able to say, she read 
as many as John? 

8. Writing. 

(1) The children learned to 
write the names of some of the 
books that they read. 

2. They learned to write their 
name, so they could sign the li- 
brary cards and invitations sent 
their parents. 

The form of invitation follows: 
Mother and Father, 

Please come to our reading 


party. It will be Monday at 1 
o’clock. It will be in Mrs. Book- 
er’s room. 

9. Spelling. 


They learned to copy correctly 
from the blackboard, words that 
they needed to use. 

10. Music. 

The following songs were 
learned: 

“Before School.” 

“The Cow.” 

“Air and Sunlight.” 

VATE: 

(1) Children illustrated with 
drawings some of the things they 
had read about. 


(2) They made cards for their 
parents by following directions 
printed on the board by the teach- 
er. 

12. History. 

The children found stories about 
the following holidays while col- 
lecting material for their party. 

(1) Christmas. 

(2) Thanksgiving. 

13. Physical education. 

Story play, “How Animals Get 
Ready for Winter.” 

(This was explained in one of 
the books that they read.) 

V. Outcomes: 

As a result of the project the 
children gained: 

1. Reading practice. 

2. Arithmetic practice. 

3. Writing practice. 

4. Better use of both oral and 
written English. 

5. Growth in initiative and abil- 
ity to plan and execute. 

6. Increased ability to compose 
cooperative stories. 

7. Ability to use reference ma- 
terials. 

8. The habit of carefulness with 
books and materials. 
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9. A desire to participate in the 
work or play activities of the 
group. 

10. Happiness in the thought 
that they had been able to plan 
and execute entertainments for 
their parents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. Teacher s: 

A Journey to Health Land. 
Mace Andrews, 1924, Ginn & Co. 

The Progressive Music Series, 
Book 1, Silver Burdett & Co. 

Art Stories, Book 1, Whitford 
and Gray, 1933, Foreman & Co. 

A Study in Curriculum Prob- 
lems of the North Carolina Public 
Schools. 


Il. Children’s: 


Toys, Bailey and Hawthorne, 
1934, McLoughlin Bros., Inc. 

Pets, Bailey and Hawthorne, 
1934, McLoughlin Bros., Inc. 

Health Stories, Book 1, Whit- 
ford and Gray, 1933, Foreman & 
Co. 

Busy Carpenters, Tippett, 1936, 
World Book Co. 


Why Vocational Classes Should Be Taught 


Instructor in Mathematics and Industrial Arts, 


URING the four years 
in which I have been 
teaching in the public 


D 


« py, ( schools of North Caro- 
ian lina, I have been con- 
CRS 


fronted with different 
problems of life. The main prob- 
lem which confronts me at present 
is: What are the boys and girls 
going to do after finishing high 
school? We find that the majority 
of students do not go away to col- 
lege. 

At present I am teaching in the 
Eastern part of North Carolina, in 
a school where the high school en- 
rollment is approximately three 
hundred and the elementary enroll- 


In Public Schools 


By A. J. McKoy 


Snow Hiri, N. C. 


ment two hundred. At the end of 
last school term we had about thir- 
ty young people to graduate from 
our high school department. Out 
of this number, I can account for 
only nine who went away to college. 
What are the masses of students 
going to do who do not go away to 
college? 

In our curriculum, we _ should 
make some provisions for such stu- 
dents. We find some boys and girls 
who are very anxious to attend a 
school where they can get home 
economics, vocational agriculture 
and industrial arts. 

We often wonder why some stu- 
dents are not able to learn algebra, 


Greene County Training School 


science, etc., as quickly as do other 
students. This question can be an- 
swered by saying: he doesn’t study, 
he has poor a background, or he is 
not interested. If a student is not 
interested in a course, he might as 
well be dropped from the course, 
for sooner or later, he will begin to 
impede the progress of others who 
are interested. But, just the same, 
you must do something with this 
student. What are you going to 
do? If you will carefully analyze 
his situation, you will probably 
find that he is interested in tools 
and agriculture. Then we should 
be able to give him a course in vo- 


cational subjects. 
—Con. Next Page 
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I now have students whose great- 
est interest seems to be in indus- 
trial arts and whose best grades 
are in this course. 

When teaching a student, you 
are rounding and shaping his life 
for the future. Since this is true, 
I feel that he should be given some- 
thing which will enable him to 
make a living. 

The State does not appropriate 
funds for vocational courses, so it 
becomes our problem to make some 
provisions so that the child may 
be able to be helped. I, personally, 
feel that interest in the child will 
create means. 

In Greene County Training 
School, we offer all three courses 
which are very effectively ar- 
ranged. A course in home econom- 
ics is offered to the boys as well as 
to the girls, and vocational agri- 
culture and industrial arts are 
offered for boys. These classes are 
operated on hour basis and are 
offered throughout the high school 
curriculum. 

The majority of our students 
come from the country and are, 
therefore, interested in this kind 
of work. We do have some, how- 
ever, who can learn other subjects 
equally as well. 

In outlining my course of study, 
I used a book, “Instructional Units 
in Handwork,”’ by Brown and Tus- 
tions. I find this book very inter- 
esting and so do the students. They 
enjoy very much reading about the 
different tools and different ways 
of using them. 

Each boy in this department is 
responsible for one project during 
the year. I help the first-year boys 
to select their projects, while the 
second and third-year boys select 
their own projects. Through this 
method, they are able to think and 
develop skill and I can see in what 
channel their minds are running. 
If a boy selects an easy project, he 
will probably select an easy way 
of making a living, but if he selects 
one which requires some effort on 
his part, then he is the man who 
does not mind working for a liv- 
ing. Each student pays for his 
own project. 


We have made wonderful prog- 
ress during the past two years, and 
I am hoping that the time will 
come when we will have money ap- 
propriated by the State to carry on 
such activities in our high school. 

“The best way to learn is by 
doing.’ 





A Plea For Vocational Education 
For Negroes in Camden County 
(Continued from Page 4) 

State of North Carolina (U.S. Cen- 

sus, 1980). 


TABLE Il—Negro Population, North 
Carolina, 1930 


Total population (Negro) ...-..-. 918,647 
We hane popu lato meee eee 246,237 
Permcenty Ur Dan sot: tase eae 26.8 
FFU all EON Ua Gl Ot ee eee 672,410 
EGU Maile Rel eae carer eae ecare ot accnsee 497,496 
PVPS en Om fale ee oe seeeee eee nee eas 174,914 
Perce nitue rica: ie seetecs ee ene oes 


INTEND OI OL kama Se en nee eee eee 180,128 


This table, No. II, shows that 
North Carolina’s Negro population 
is rural and rural-farm in nature. 
It shows, also, that the great mass 
of North Carolina Negroes are born 
and live on the farm. It is, there- 
fore, very necessary that they learn 
the latest scientific instruments, 
tools and methods that science has 
developed for agriculture. Again, 
the governmental reorganization of 
agriculture demands that the Ne- 
gro be taught modern agriculture 
as a means of keeping him satisfied 
on the farm and to enable him to 
make a decent living at that which 
he is best fitted. Too, the rural 
home life is in the greatest need of 
improvement and repair. Hence, 
trained home-makers are needed to 
sustain the Negro family in ever- 
present critical social crisis. It is a 
principle of education that better 
homes rapidly reduce crime, pover- 
ty and disease. This element affects 
all society, white and Negro. Again, 
this rural Negro population must 
not be allowed to be idle. A basic 
training in manual labor—use of 
his hands—greatly increases his 
efficiency as a social being. North 
Carolina does offer much vocational 
education to its Negroes, but it 
must offer more to meet the pres- 
ent demands. The Negro schools, 
colleges and high schools through- 
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out the State of North Carolina are 
extending their vocational educa- 
tion curricula. State Board of Edu- 
cation, county and local communi- 
ties sanction vocational education 
and support it. 

Rosenwald High School is a Ne- 
gro school, grades 1-7 and 8-11, lo- 
cated in Camden County, at South 
Mills, N. C. Camden County is one 
of North Carolina’s one hundred 
counties. It is a very small county, 
small population, and is located in 
Eastern Carolina, between Curri- 
tuck and Pasquotank counties. The 
population of the entire county, 
white and Negro, is about 6,000. 
The principal industries there are 
agriculture and forestry and fish- 
ing. Education of the county for 
both white and Negro has lagged 
behind that of the rest of North 
Carolina’s counties. There are, 
however, some few counties in the 
State which Camden County is far 
ahead of. Negro education has 
lagged tremendously and sadly, but 
within the last four years has re- 
ceived more attention than in other 
years. This has been on account of 
a more liberal attitude of the pres- 
ent superintendent. The schools of 
Camden County for Negroes are in 
a stage of development. To improve 
the status of the Negro in the coun- 
ty is to raise the general welfare of 
the whole county. 

Let us consider Table No. III for 
some facts on Camden County (U.S. 
Census, 1930). All figures are for 


Negroes. 
TABLE No. III 


Negro population, 1930_............ 2,188 
IVE a CS iam tte see een ee Sos ER = ay 1,099 
POmiglesteer seers 29. eee ee 1,089 
Per cent of total population, 

1S) ree ear oot ee es oes. des 40.1 
Per cent of total population, 

1 S[2)0 eee 2 aha cas! ee he os? Se 39.5 


Voting age, 1930, total 21 years 


ERIN ROWIC lee tne nen eee 920 
Malesgret tee ntO. ce ee 465 
WO MalLed Be etn ete ieee 455 
Total’ Tale ey Cats ees ence aeeenes heres ee 457 
Number attending school, 7-13-... 


Per cent attending school, 7-13-..- 
Total 13-21 (not as recorded by 

U. S. Census) 
Number attending school.--.--.-.-.--. 60 
Per cent attending school, 13-21-- 
Number of families-.-.-.---..-..- eee 
Per cent rural 
BU a Fae a Be ea 
Rural non-farm 
Rural population -... 


: 2,188 
Continued on Next Page 
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As Table No. 3 has shown by 
U. S. Census, 1930, for Camden 
County, it may be seen that Cam- 
den County is representative of the 
whole State from the point of being 
largely rural. Its per cent of Negro 
population is higher than the per 
cent for the State. The State has 
a Negro population of 33 per cent, 
while Camden has 40.1 per cent 
Negro. 


The county at present does not 
offer any vocational education for 
Negroes. The above figures show 
clearly that by far the largest num- 
ber of Negroes are on the farm. 
Many of these Negroes are leaving 
the farm for the cities. One reason 
for this is that they cannot make 
a living, and one reason for this is 
that they do not know how to farm 
in the modern scientific way. They 
do not have the proper attitude to- 
ward agriculture. They learn by a 
pick-up method and farm in a ran- 
dom activity way. A majority of 
Negro farmers are not able to fol- 
low and participate in a creditable 
manner in the modern governmen- 
tal procedures for control and im- 
provement in agriculture. They are 
not able to take their places in ag- 
riculture in a progressive degree. 
Instead, most of them barely make 
enough to feed one mule from har- 
vest to harvest, to say nothing of 
feeding their families and meeting 
other demands of ordinary life. 


The only saviour for the Negro 
boys and girls in Camden County is 
the induction of vocational educa- 
tion into Rosenwald High School 
for the boys and girls of the county. 
With modern transportation with 
school buses, this is very practical. 
A course in agriculture would pre- 
pare the Negro boys to work hap- 
pily in their own county, improve 
their methods of farming, hog- 
raising, chicken production, cattle 
and dairy development, and to 
make a better living for their fami- 
lies. This would in every indication 
make for a better citizenship.of the 
entire Negro group. Crime, pover- 
ty and disease are rank with not 
knowing how to do anything. 


Again, the living conditions in 


these rural homes are the lowest in 
every nature. The buildings are 
dilapidated, unpainted, and yards 
are largely unkempt. Family life is 
at a low ebb. A course in home eco- 
nomics is the remedy for these 
conditions. Trained home-makers 
would improve the health of rural 
Negro families, teach them the cor- 
rect foods to eat, proper child care, 
and firm lessons in home moral 
character. Many inexpensive re- 
pairs to the home could be perfect- 
ed if only the Negroes knew how. 
Home economics courses would 
teach the ‘Home Beautiful.” Let 
us not forget or overlook the fact 
that home economics better pre- 
pares Negro boys and girls for do- 
mestic service. In the field of do- 
mestic service we have a large 
number of Negroes gainfully em- 
ployed, as shown in Table I. 


Manual training at Rosenwald 
school would give a basic prepara- 
tory course for workers, both old 
and young, who are required con- 
stantly to adapt themselves to the 
flux of modern industrial life, de- 
mands which create a correspond- 
ing need and right to help in meet- 
ing them through opportunities for 
systematic emergency training 
when needed. Such a course in me- 
chanic arts and manual training 
for the boys of Camden County and 
North Carolina would teach occu- 
pational orientation in the broadest 
sense. This type of vocational edu- 
cation would be adapted to individ- 
ual differences, aptitudes, attitudes 
and needs of the Negro boys. Voca- 
tional education would be codrdi- 
nated with the work of other de- 
partments of the school, offering 
some unit courses open for election 
by any student. It would be inte- 
grated with the needs of the State 
and county. Too, the course would 
offer activities such as handicrafts 
and hobbies for leisure and recrea- 
tional interest. 


The lack of money should not be 
a barrier to the induction of voca- 
tional education, since it is federal- 
ly aided. It is also aided by the 
Slater Fund and other agencies. 
The Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lev- 
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er acts, by law, support to a great 
measure the vocational education 
for Negroes. 


All that has been said has been 
directed toward meeting the more 
immediate needs of Negro children 
of Camden County through the pro- 
posed services at the Rosenwald 
High School at South Mills, N. C. 


The functions of the above stat- 
ed type of education include devel- 
opment within the individual of his 
most appropriate abilities and ca- 
pacities for service in the interests 
of himself and the society of which 
he is a part, with the understand- 
ing that most efficient service will 
result from (1) continuous counsel- 
ing and guidance throughout the 
process of education, with particu- 
lar emphasis on vocational choices ; 
(2) comprehensive and effective ed- 
ucation in the attitudes, techniques 
and skills involved in the vocation 
in which an individual is interest- 
ed; and (8) the efficient induction 
of the individual into the vocation- 
al service of his choice with a view 
toward a future career and devel- 
opment of ordinary vocational in- 
terest. 


In summary, it is easily evident 
that there is a need for vocational 
education at Rosenwald High 
School. The census reports for the 
Southern States, North Carolina, 
and Camden County readily show 
a direct need of the Negro citi- 
zenry. One is able to see that voca- 
tional education is a workable prop- 
osition, used and supported by 
many states and cities, Federal 
Government organizations, schools 
and colleges. In turn, education can 
realize that such a program would 
add interest to school work, which 
is dull drudgery to many misfited 
boys and girls. It would provide 
for the many individual differences. 
Thus, without a doubt, our general 
attendance would be increased con- 
siderably. When the needs of the 
pupils and of the community are 
more adequately met, then the 
school more fully maintains its 
proper stronghold on the communi- 
ty and is better able to serve the 
Commonwealth and the Nation. 
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William Cooper Plans Oil Portrait 
Gallery of 100 Prominent 
Negro Leaders 
(Continued from Page 7) 
canvas, “The Vanishing Washer- 
woman,” was chosen to hang in 
the Harmon Foundation Exhibition 
in New York City, where it won 
honorable mention and high praise 

from the critics. 

Since that time he has won many 
honors—first prize in portraiture 
at the North Carolina State Fair, 
places of honor in exhibitions all 
over the country, selection of one 
of his paintings as front cover for 
an important church publication, 
selection of many of his paintings 
to travel over the United States in 
a collection of the best Negro art 
of contemporary America, show- 
ings at the San Diego and Dallas 
Expositions, selection to represent 
North Carolina at the National Ex- 
hibition of American Painters in 
New York, and membership in the 
American Artists Professional 
League and the Eugene Field So- 
ciety of Authors and Journalists. 

The prospective book of Negro 
portraits will not be his first vol- 
ume either, for “A Portrayal of 
Negro Life,” with reproductions of 
27 of his best portraits, was pub- 
lished in 1986. Nearly 2,000 copies 
have been sold to libraries, mu- 
seums, schools, churches and in- 
dividuals, the latest order having 
come from Durban, South Africa. 

While working on his new series 
of 100 portraits, Rev. William A. 
Cooper continues to fill his position 
of presiding elder of the North 
Charlotte district of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
He lives in his own home just out- 
side Charlotte, where he has a 
studio which he built himself; and 
between his visits to the churches 
under his supervision he finds time 
to paint lifelike and artistic pic- 
tures of the leading Negroes of 
North Carolina. 

Another new job for this busy 
artist will start soon, for he is to 
teach a free class in art for Ne- 
groes at the Mint Museum in Char- 
lotte each Thursday afternoon. The 
Museum is extending its facilities 


so that talented Negro students of 
art can use the museum, take ad- 
vantage of the exhibits and the 
galleries and also get practical in- 
struction in painting from Artist 
Cooper, who is to become a teach- 
er as well as preacher and painter. 

On the committee to select the 
subjects for the Cooper Gallery of 
Negro Leaders will be A. R. New- 
some of the University of North 
Carolina; Howard E. Jensen of 
Duke University; H. L. Trigg of 
Raleigh, inspector of Negro high 
schools; G. H. Ferguson of Raleigh, 
assistant State director of Negro 
education; J. W. Seabrook of Fa- 
yetteville, president of the Negro 
State Normal school of that city; 
John W. Mitchell of Greensboro, di- 
rector of state farm demonstration 
work; and G. E. Davis of Char- 
lotte. 

Financial arrangements for the 
painting and later for the published 
volume are being worked out by 
C. C. Spaulding of Durham, treas- 
urer; Francis F. Bradshaw of the 
University of North Carolina; Ma- 
son Crum of Duke University ; and 
James Taylor of the North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes at Dur- 
ham. 


The Faculty Member as a Cultural 
Force in the Negro Liberal 
Arts College 


(Continued from Page 6) 
anti-social behavior and makes for 
many evils. This is true in our 
large cities where carefully re- 
stricted areas continue to be the 
source of crime or in our Southland 
where similarly restricted areas be- 
come the breeders for ill will 
against society. The strength and 
time needed to keep up segregated 
areas could be used in a more fruit- 
ful way for the whole community 
life. Education, with its social im- 
plications, should have a free in- 
tercourse of communication and ex- 
perience. It is trite to say that the 
culture of the total community is 
superior in every way to the cul- 
ture that comes from any one 
group of the community. 

From the two sources previously 
mentioned come our teachers who 
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must help our students to catch 
up the cultural lag which they face, 
and be it said to their everlasting 
honor that they are working val- 
iantly with the college administra- 
tions to improve the accuracy and 
enlarge the range and meanings of 
the perceptions of their students. 


Now whether you conclude that 
our situation is hopeful or hopeless 
will depend upon your point of 
view. Certainly there can be two 
points of view. For myself, I pre- 
fer the point of view of a young 
Negro Boy Scout, who went on a 
camping expedition during the re- 
cent Christmas vacation. The first 
night out the car in which the 
scouts were riding got stuck in the 
black, unyielding mud and was fi- 
nally freed at three a.m. A day 
later the scouts were accidently 
locked out of their cabin, and they 
were forced to wait for hours in 
the cold until shelter could be had. 
To the scoutmaster, the trip was 
a miserable failure, but the next 
day one of the scouts said to his 
father with high glee, “Daddy, we 
had two adventures—the car got: 
stuck, and we got it out; the cabin 
got locked, and we finally got it 
open.” 

It is my belief that in spite of 
all handicaps and in the face of 
many limitations, Negro teachers 
by and large are becoming increas- 
ingly a force of culture on our col- 
lege campuses. In his introduction 
to President Gallagher’s book, Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, himself a 
Georgian, says, “The adjustment 
of the Negro justly and satisfac- 
torily into American life remains 
as yet a most serious problem. 
But meanwhile certain of the con- 
ditions that originally determined 
the problem are now changing. 
Many individual Negroes have 
made most impressive use of the 
highest available culture, while the 
group as a whole nas, considering 
the circumstances, advanced no- 
tably.” 

Many of these teachers have been 
able to enrich the culture of our 
country by their contributions. 
Booker T. Washington’s early em- 
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phasis on vocational education has 
had its influences throughout 
America. The works of the late 
James Weldon Johnson and Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett seem to be perma- 
nent contributions to American lit- 
erature and music respectively. By 
his work with the products of our 
Southland Dr. George Washington 
Carver has benefited himself not at 
all, but has made our land a better 
place in which to live. Dr. Carver 
may well be said to be a forerun- 
ner of the Farm Chemurgic Move- 
ment now taking shape, which 
movement promises to turn mil- 
lions of dollars into science and 
agriculture. The scholarship of 
Dr. E. E. Just in the field of biology 
and Hinton in the field of 
medicine is well known to scien- 
tists. The work being done under 
the directorship of Doctors E. 


Franklin Frazier and Abram Har- 
ris of Howard University is gain- 
ing significance. ‘The researches 
of Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- 
versity,” says Dr. Howard Odum 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina, ‘Shave been appraised as mak- 
ing a major contribution to the 
whole field and method of social 
science in the United States.” 
The task that lies ahead of us 
as Negro teachers, is first, to see 
that we have an understanding of 
the capacity for expansion of our 
students—that they are familiar 
with the activities, customs and 
beliefs of our day, realizing as 
Parks says that “cultural traits 
are assimilated only as they are 
understood, and they are under- 
stood only as they are assimilat- 
ed’’; Second, that we determine to 
ever increase the range and ac- 
curacy and understanding of our 
students, keeping in mind the fact 
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that they are members of a larger 
society; and Third, that we work 
at our task in a realistic manner, 
taking things as they are and 
working toward the goal of things 
as we wish them to be. 

Notwithstanding all our efforts, 
even if we are ever so wise, the 
effort of acculturation of our stu- 
dents cannot be ours alone. This 
is a national understanding in 
which educators throughout Amer- 
ica are concerned. It is our mutual 
task in behalf of all peoples to en- 
large the areas of common under- 
standing, to increase the free flow 
of the commonly accepted points 
of view and to make real our demo- 
cratic conception of culture. 

One final question often force- 
fully expressed by the late Profes- 
sor Giddings comes to my mind: 
What will happen or is likely to 
happen if we do not measure up to 
this opportunity ? 














x * ok x Ok * Ok xk Ok xk 
Poems for Children 
Mrs. E. OLIVIA NANTON 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh 
Autumn’s Glow Just A Boy 


You cannot know the autumn’s glow 
Unless you’re in a woods 

Of gayly dancing autumn leaves 
Attired in various hoods. 


Mrs. Maple chose a dress of red; 
While Mrs. Oak has brown, 
Mrs. Poplar’s golden dress— 


The finest in the town. 


Mrs. Holly, though very proud, 
Has never changed her dress 

In spite of all the lovely hues 
She thinks that green is best. 


But now and then she decorates 
Her dress of lovely green 


He’s clumsy and awkward, 


Always in the way 


Asking questions the livelong day, 


Teasing, nagging, just for fun; 


Working, playing 
Always on the run. 


Fighting, crying, tears of regret 
Over the things 


He failed to get. 
Loving, hating, soon forgetting 


Wrestling, scouting, 


Soldiering, betting. 


Racing, winning, a hero at last— 


With tiny buttons of scarlet— 
And in December she is queen. 


Gee, he’s reaching manhood fast. 











On to GOLDSBORO... 
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The North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 
Wil Hora tt 
Fifty -Cighth Annual Meeting 
in GOLDSBORO 
April 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1939 
p 


General Sessions and Group Neetings 
held at 


DILLARD HIGH SCHOOL 
° 


Every teacher is urged to renew membership at once. The Asso- 
ciation can only go forward, unhampered, through the loyal 
support of every teacher. Membership and Teachers Rec- 
ord cost each teacher less than two cents per week. 














SHAW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 5 to July 14 


Second Session, July 17 to August 25 
1 GRY 
Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 


State Department of Education 
RALEIGH 


OFFERINGS 


Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes C and B 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit 


For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 
NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 

















LOOKING INTO 
THE FURGRE 


You, no doubt, like everyone else, look forward to the day when 
you will be independent ... free from worry .. . able to enjoy life 
as you have always wanted. Look back over the past twenty 
years. Will the next twenty bring you these comforts? 





Our Retirement Income Producing Policy is an essential need in 

the life of every teacher. With it you will have the satisfaction 

— of knowing a guaranteed future income will be yours. For infor- 
mation about it, you have only to write the Home Office. You are 
placed under no obligation whatever, yet an inquiry may mean for 
you the assurance of future comforts. 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 
C. C. SPAUL DIN Ge Pax esirdien + 


“No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies” 
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Extract From an Address Delivered at the Recent Meeting of the 


North Carolina Teachers’ Association 


By Dr. AMBROSE L. SUHRIE 


Professor of Teachers-College Hducation, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


A Democratic School System 


(1) 


(9) 


(6) 


(7) 


May Be Defined As One: 


which earnestly endeavors to serve the educational needs of all the children of the com- 
monwealth with equal fidelity—regardless of race, of location, of economic or social status, 
of native ability, or of vocational destination ; 


which magnifies the relative importance of competent leadership in local school systems 
as contrasted with unduly expensive buildings and unnecessarily elaborate equipment ; 


which regards no administrative or supervisory leadership as truly competent unless it is 
genuinely democratic in spirit, codperating as wholeheartedly with the humblest member 
of the teaching staff as will the most powerful official supervisor ; 


which concerns itself more fundamentally and persistently with the improvement of pupil- 
teacher relationships than with further refinements of organization and of administrative 
and supervisory procedures ; 


which provides for all pupils of all age levels: 


(a) administrative officers who are young enough in spirit to find fellowship with children 
and youth and who are as much concerned to understand as to control them; 


(b) a faculty composed of persons who are as willing to learn as they are to teach, and 
who, because they are agreeable companions, are on their way to becoming effective 
counsellors ; 


(c) a teacher in each individual classroom who is able to codperate as effectively with each 
and every member of his “flock”? as with his teacher-associates and his official supe- 
riors, who respects the individuality of every child as a thing inherently worthy, 
regards distinctive individual differences as potentially significant for “the enrichment 
of the common life” and strives so to organize the group and so to direct its energies 
and its activities that all may be of assistance to each and each to all; 


which is so dominated by the desire to share privileges and opportunities—so controlled 
by the spirit of mutual helpfulness—that its teachers assume leadership only on occasion 
that its pupils are encouraged to assume it often, and that its teachers and its pupils 
are students together always; and 


which somehow, and in spite of all difficulties, makes each local school an ideal republic 
and each classroom group within it a true democracy. 
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E. the elementary 
schoo] so contribute to 
community life and 
mores as to help make 
the community a desir- 
able place for all of its 
citizens, increasingly a better place 
for the growth and development of 
the young and the continuing 
growth of adults—a place whose 
institutions, organizations, activi- 
ties, and daily life in all of its va- 
ried phases, combine to foster and 
forward that continuous integrat- 
ing of each individual that is the 
basis of the “‘good life’? This is 
not an easy question to face nor to 
answer, for it involves placing the 
burden of helping to shape the 
community on the shoulders of an 
institution for young children, in 
the face of our knowledge that 
older and sometimes subversive so- 
cial, economic, and political forces 
are constantly at work, consciously 
and intangibly shaping the culture 
of a given community. 

The question is most timely for 
consideration by a group of teach- 
ers, for current educational litera- 
ture insistently calls attention to 
the social responsibility of the 
school, and current educational 
practice presents many examples 
of projects which reflect the ever- 
increasing nation-wide emphasis on 
integration of school and commu- 
nity. For instance, in a single issue 
of Progressive Education, Febru- 
ary, 1988, attention is directed to: 

1. Community projects at the 
Lincoln School, New York City. 

2. The community-building pro- 
gram conducted by the Misses 
House and Cooley at the Penn 
School on St. Helena Island, S. C. 

3. The combined educational and 
community program sponsored by 
the Farm Security Administration 


Professor of Education, Howard University 


at Penderlea Homesteads, Willard, 
NaG: 

The scores of community proj- 
ects under Federal administration 
such as those at Arthurdale, West 
Virginia; Hightstown, New Jersey, 
and Woodlake, Texas. 

5. Community schools such as 
the Martha Berry School in Rome, 
Ga., the John C. Campbell Folk 
School, at Brasstown, N. C., and the 
Ellerbe School, at Ellerbe, N. C. 


These examples may be regarded 
in some quarters as special activi- 
ties, or experiments, or as projects 
suitable for frontier schools, and 
not as ways of life for the average 
or typical rural and urban school. 
Hence, if we are to be helpful, our 
answer to the question raised must 
be one that clearly defines the com- 
munity function of any and every 
elementary school, not merely in 
terms of what other schools, here 
and there, are doing, but more fun- 
damentally in terms of present edu- 
cational theory, of the recognized 
task of the elementary school, and 
of the demands of child-life on the 
elementary level. To these three 
sources, then, we shall turn for 
an answer. 

With some justification there are 
those who take the position that 
the young child, under the guid- 
ance of his institution and the 
teachers therein, should be merely 
the recipient of community culture 
—that the days of his immaturity 
should be spent largely in becom- 
ing acquainted with the group 
mores; and that, therefore, his 
teachers might profitably and prop- 
erly busy themselves in exploring 
what community culture can con- 
tribute to the work of the elemen- 
tary school. This point of view is 
partially responsible for the many 
curriculum activities which use the 
child’s environmental experiences 


as sources for educative materials ; 
for the disposition these days to 
break down the walls of the school- 
room and thereby permit the school 
to flow out into the community; 
for the efforts to have an unending 
stream of community dwellers 
come to the school, each laden with 
gifts—ideas, facts, services, appre- 
ciations, attitudes, ideals—for the 
consumption and benefit of the ele- 
mentary school child. Thus, cur- 


rent practice makes it possible for 


the elementary school to receive 
and use all the good that the com- 
munity has for its growing young; 
the school serves as a channel 
through which community culture ~ 
is transmitted. 

The question that we face, how- 
ever, is whether there can be and 
should be a return from the school 
to the community—not after fhe. 
child reaches high school or adult- 
hood, but while he is still in the 
elementary school? Our attitude 
on, and answer to this question dig 
deeply into the heart of our edu- 
cational theory, and are, therefore, 
fundamental in importance. For an 
elementary situation that sees it- 
self solely or largely as the recip- 
ient of community good harks back 
essentially to the passive notion 
of education, with its philosophy 
of education as preparation for the 
future and its psychology that per- 
mits a passive learning process. 
Recent educational theory, how- 
ever, views the organism as vital 
activity, potentially capable of re- 
making its environment. The en- 
vironment is seen as giving mean- 
ing and direction to the undefined, 
uncoordinated ways of activity. 
Hence, education consists of pre- 
senting situations to the child to 
which he will react and thus make 
over. This position calls for an 
active child and an active environ- 
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ment; it points out that the organ- 
ism does not become individual ex- 
cept in the social medium, and that 
society (in turn) realizes itself by 
means of the individual. The func- 
tion of education (on any level) is 
to bring about an integrating be- 
tween the individual and society. 
The end isn’t foreseen at any stage, 
for there is constant reconstruc- 
tion and constant reorganization of 
both the child and his environment. 
Education, then, becomes a con- 
structive, creative, limitless proc- 
ess for the individual. It is active 
in every sense. 

The social ideal of democracy, 
under which all of our institutions 
function, also has educational im- 
plications that are pertinent to our 
answer. Democracy is seen as a 
way of life characterized (1) by a 
progressive social order, seeking 
through associative living the high- 
est good of its individual members, 
and (2) by a unique individual who 
finds his highest good in serving 
the group, and in contributing to 
group progress and human welfare 
in general. Briefly, then, education 
in a democracy is designed to pro- 
duce a social individual capable of 
continuous growth in the direction 
of social aims. Thus, from the 
double standpoint of an acceptable 
philosophy and an acceptable psy- 
chology, we are compelled to see 
the child, even the young child, as 
one who receives from society, and 
likewise as one who must be guided 
to contribute to society, and to 
find his highest good in so doing. 
Hence, it becomes mandatory upon 
the present day elementary school 
so to organize its work and guid- 
ance process that its pupils make 
a continuous and _ increasingly 
fruitful contribution to community 
culture. 


What answer is furnished by 
progressive students of elementary 
school tasks and functions? Briefly 
put, such experts lead us to con- 
clude with them that one of the 
most important functions of the 
elementary school is to change the 
“pupil from a mere individual into 
an intelligent citizen or member of 


society.” This purpose (we are 
told) may be partially accomplished 
through “teaching and direction of 
the individual’s association with 
other pupils.” It may and must be 
further advanced through a com- 
munity-centered elementary school 
which “deals with the child in con- 
nection with his social background, 
and in relation with all the forces, 
disruptive as well as constructive, 
that contribute to his education.” 
When the elementary school lives 
up to its social responsibility, it 
accepts as its job a vital interest 
in all conditions in the community 
that affect the people of the com- 
munity. It conceives its duty to be 
to survey and study conditions, to 
supply information, to participate 
with other constructive agencies, 
and finally, in neglected areas, to 
initiate necessary measures for 
community good. 

Of fundamental importance is it 
that the elementary school recog- 
nize that it is the human person- 
ality in the social group that is re- 
sponsible for the group culture— 
that advances it or causes it to 
lag. If human ideals, attitudes, 
and habits need transmutation in 
order that the culture of the group 
may be more effective, it is with 
personality that the school must 
begin its work; for from person- 
ality springs character, and charac- 
ter lays down the foundation of 
group citizenry. In the early years 
of the child’s life his personality 
pattern is woven, hence the elemen- 
tary school is necessarily concerned 
with stimulating growth in per- 
sonality, concerned with producing 
a young citizen flexible in thought 
and action, and democratic in point 
of view. In producing such an in- 
dividual, it is fulfilling one of its 
chief functions and making its 
greatest contribution to community 
life. 

If these viewpoints are accepted, 
we are safe in concluding that it is 
a recognized task of every elemen- 
tary school to make constructive 
returns to its community. 

We turn now for answer to our 
third source: the demands of child- 
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life on the elementary level. The 
child comes to his first school high 
in expectation. He looks to the 
school to enable him to accomplish 
his purposes in living in a world 
he finds interesting and exciting. 
Woe betide the school that has no 
organized program of child growth 
and development to direct the qual- 
ity of the child’s living and learn- 
ing! Because of the child’s eager- 
ness to investigate life and to have 
some part in it, to discover what 
people are doing and why they act 
as they do, the school flows out into 
the community. Every store, every 
library, every home, every enter- 
prise constitutes one of its branch- 
es. Hence, it becomes the teacher’s 
double task to make classroom and 
school experiences meaningful 
sources of living and learning, and 
likewise to see to it that out-of- 
school life shall be made educative, 
constructive, and integrative. This 
calls for abundant experiences in a 
child-sized world, many opportuni- 
ties for community living and 
thinking at the child’s own level, 
and the chance for the real growth 
that is the concomitant of partici- 
pation in and contribution to 
worthy school and community proj- 
ects. Hence, again, if the elemen- 
tary school meets the demands of 
child-life on its level, it must make 
provision for community contacts 
and contributions. 

Our brief excursion into educa- 
tional theory, into the objectives 
of the elementary school, and into 
early child life has convinced us, 
perhaps, that every elementary 
school should serve its community, 
not in forced, ephemeral, or artifi- 
cial ways, chiefly for purposes of 
exhibition or publicity, but as part 
of its normal day-by-day program 
for child growth and development. 
The practical question that re- 
mains is how shall the elementary 
school perform this task? 

Fortunately for us, to some de- 
gree the work goes on whether or 
not we consciously make provision 
for it—for indirectly and often in- 
tangibly, whatever we teach in the 
school is carried by our thousands 
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of pupils back into the homes and 
into the community, there to act 
as a sort of leaven, and there to 
work slow changes in habits, at- 
titudes, and ideals. But because 
there are unreconstructed forces in 
every community, because many 
homes are ignorant and indiffer- 
ent, and because society needs con- 
stantly to be reshaped and as rap- 
idly as possible made a better place 
for all individuals—considerations 
such as these make it necessary 
for the elementary school definitely 
and consciously to function, 
through its personnel, for commu- 
nity betterment. It must see to it 
that a given community profits be- 
cause an elementary school is one 
of its organized institutions. 
Perhaps no specific program can 
be laid down for each and every 
school because’ of differences in 
schools and communities. Certain 
broad lines of endeavor, however, 
will characterize the effort in any 
elementary school, to wit: 


1. Each elementary school prin- 
cipal will make a careful prelimi- 
nary study of his school and com- 
munity situation. 


2. In the light of his preliminary 
findings, the principal and his 
teachers will formulate a codper- 
ative plan, involving the entire 
school personnel (including the pu- 
pils, the parents, and other com- 
munity dwellers) for a study (a) 
of the community culture—its fine- 
nesses and its weaknesses (due to 
community lags); (b) of commu- 
nity needs; (c) of contributions the 
community can and should make to 
the school; and (d) of contribu- 
tions the school can and should 
make to the community. 


38. When the facts of such a 
study are ready for use, each in- 
dividual of a particular school and 
community will be in a position 
consciously to see the possibilities 
tied-up in each exercise within the 
school, each playground activity, 
each phase of home life, and each 
participation in a community ac- 
tivity — possibilities for personal 
growth and development, and 
possibilities for the cultural devel- 


opment of the community. When 
once there is the vision, it will not 
be too difficult to change possibility 
into reality. 

Thus, when present community 
culture is seen and understood by 
the school and community person- 
nel, it becomes the business of the 
school to see that this culture is 
understood by the pupils. The proc- 
ess of interpretation, however, 
must be so handled by the teacher 
that the child on his level lives 
community life: analyzes it, finds 
meanings for conditions, experi- 
ences the essentials of community 
living, and evaluates what he ob- 
serves and experiences. The child 
is thus led to build concepts of 
group life, to acquire ideals and at- 
titudes that fit him for life on his 
present level, and progressively for 
life on later levels. He acquires the 
scientific attitude toward life. Con- 
cretely, he helps lift the standard 
of his community culture through 
participation in many projects for 
community betterment: clean-up 
drives, health drives, beautification 
projects, agricultural or industrial 
projects, public safety, activities, 
etc. But what matters most (what 
is really vital) is what lies under- 
neath these objective or material 
evidences. The project may be the 
thing to the child, but to the teach- 
er and the school the thing of chief 
concern is what happens to the 
child’s point of view, to his idea of 
the way community life should be, 
to his ideals and attitudes in the 
making. The essential contribu- 
tion here is not information (as 
valuable as this may be) nor the 
external and tangible betterments 
(as fine as these may be) but rath- 
er that there is developed and left 
with the pupil a point of view as 
to how community life should be, 
and a civic readiness to work con- 
tinuously for the ideal. This view- 
point and readiness are built 
through the experiences of school 





« * 
® The strongest principle 
of growth lies in human 
. choice.—GEORGE ELIOT. 
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and community life. They involve 
a sense of codperation, a spirit of 
sharing, and a feeling of concern 
for the best interests of all in the 
community; and the fine flower of 
all the activity is an attitude of 
mind that is democratic. Thus the 
Elementary School, through the 
proper interpretation of the life of 
the community, through giving the 
child a chance for community living 
on his own level and thereby devel- 
oping within him democratic ideals, 
habits and attitudes, may and 
should lay the cornerstone for a 
continuation of the culture on in- 
creasingly higher levels. Yes, the 
Elementary School can and must 
contribute to community life and 
culture, and it does so most suc- 
cessfully when it sends forth a so- 
cial youngster, accustomed to view- 
ing and thinking about his world, 
quite used to participating in the 
affairs of that world, and familiar 
with the idea of helping to reshape 
it in accordance with his expanding 
intelligence and enlarging social 
ideals. 

The seriousness of the task, thus 
initiated by the Elementary School, 
as well as its supreme challenge is - 
fittingly expressed by Hanna: 
“Children and youth, millions of 
them the world over, restless with 
tremendous energies! Communi- 
ties, thousands of them from Pole 
to Pole, embracing the conditions 
and the materials from which we 
may create a far more ideal envi- 
ronment for better living! On the 
one hand, the great energy of 
youth requiring only a dynamic 
purpose to make that force the 
most constructive factor in social 
progress. On the other hand, cul- 
tures rich in potentialities, needing 
a great constructive force in order 
to realize the abundant human life 
which they are capable of provid- 
ing. To codrdinate these two mighty 
resources—to harness the energy 
of youth to the task of progressive- 
ly improving conditions of commu- 
nity life—this is the supreme chal- 
lenge to educational and social 
statesmanship.”’* 





-* Hanna, Paul R., Youth Serves the Community, 
N. Y. D. Appleton+Century Co. 1936. 
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Music a Cultural Subject In the 
Elementary Schools 


Address Delivered at the Goldsboro Convention by Miss Fannie Irene Sanders, 
Associate Professor, Music Education, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


ITTLE more than a dec- 
if ade ago a sane discus- 
sion of music as a cultu- 

F || ral subject in the ele- 
cha | Yj] mentary school would 

—!} have had no place on 
a program of this kind. Music, 
still considered a luxury, was al- 
ways the last subject to be admit- 
ted to the curriculum, and the first 
to be dropped in periods of financial 
retrenchment. The Fourth Year- 
book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association, 1927, contains the re- 
port of the National Subject Com- 
mittee on Music. This report incor- 
porates the best thought of hun- 
dreds of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents, and its 
effect upon music education was 
profound and far-reaching. The 
title of the Yearbook is, “The Na- 
tion at Work on the Public School 
Curriculum,” and since the date of 
its publication music has been 
considered an integral part of 
every progressive school program. 
The fact that large numbers of 
schools maintained their music pro- 
grams throughout the recent de- 
pression years is evidence that mu- 
sic has proven its worth and that 
educators no longer think of it as 
an unnecessary frill. With the pres- 
ent emphasis on human values in 
education, music has indeed attain- 
ed full stature in the curriculum, 
and lends itself better than most 
subjects to present educational 
practice. 

Culture has been defined as “the 
sum total of knowledge, skill, in- 
sight, attitude, and ways of feeling 
and doing, which has been created 
by the mind of man. It is that great 
treasury of intellectual goods which 
man has accumulated in the adven- 
ture of living.” 


It is then the business of educa- 
tion to make accessible to boys and 
girls their vast heritage of musical 
culture, and to provide means of 
perpetuating this culture through 
individual and group participation. 
This participation involves activi- 
ties in listening, performing, and 
creating. These activities lead di- 
rectly toward proper hearing, prop- 
er rhythmic response, musical in- 
telligence and musical feeling, all of 
which are implied in the term mu- 
sicianship. 

In order that the teacher in the 
elementary school may direct these 
activities effectively, she must 
know the principles underlying mu- 
sical learning. It may be profitable 
for purposes of example to mention 
several fundamental ‘ones at this 
time. 

First, with regard to proper hear- 
ing: The average child at the age of 
five years gives as reliable a re- 
sponse to the phenomenon of pitch 
as an adult. Indeed, the two-year- 
old child in a musical environment 
sings nursery songs with charm 
and with accuracy of tune. The 
school should provide a musical en- 
vironment, and a wealth of song 
material should be used in every 
grade. Though this is true, it must 
also be remembered that individu- 
als vary greatly in their ability to 
differentiate pitch. One child may 
hear a difference of 1/200 of a 
tone; i.e., the difference from one 
to hear the difference of a half- 
tone, i.e., the difference from one 
tone to the next, black or white, on 
the piano keyboard. In other words, 
one child may be two hundred times 
as keen in this capacity as another. 
This factor should always be taken 
into consideration in permitting 
children to play on such instru- 
ments as the violin and other 


strings of the orchestra. These in- 
struments require a keen sense of 
pitch for their proper execution, 
and in the hands of the average 
child they constitute unattainable 
goals and a means of setting up and 
developing faulty listening habits. 
Better choose the piano or some 
other instrument with fixed 
pitches. 

Second, with regard to proper 
rhythmic response: Of first impor- 
tance in this connection is the con- 
cept of rhythm as movement. Strict 
adherence to pulse-beat and ar- 
rangement of notes within the 
pulse before the muscles have 
learned to coordinate with sound as 
heard, sets up restrictions that are 
inhibitory to the movements and 
relaxations that are the essence of 
rhythm. The average classroom 
offers opportunities for some activ- 
ities leading toward the muscular 
coordination that is necessary to 
proper rhythmic response. Rhythm 
band and activities involving for- 
mal dance steps have their place in 
the music program, but care should 
be exercised in order that the 
movements may not become me- 
chanical and stereotyped. Large, 
free, natural movements involving 
arms and legs, such as walking, 
running, marching, skipping, hov- 
ping, swaying like trees, stepping 
high like horses, and dozens of 
other activities are most desirable 
for cultivating proper rhythmic 
response. 

Third, with regard to musical in- 
telligence: The three aspects of 
musical intelligence, melody, har- 
mony, and form or plan, are within 
easy grasp of the child mind. A 
concept of the beauty of melody or 
tune, and some knowledge of the 
plan of music may be gained in the 
primary grades, and making har- 
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mony through the medium of song 
is one of the most satisfying expe- 
riences in the grades four through 
seven. The term musical intelli- 
gence must not be confused with 
information about music. There are 
many interesting facts that may 
serve as associations and connect- 
ing links with other experiences, 
but musical intelligence deals with 
the music alone. It is the mental 
grasp of musical structure. 

Fourth, with regard to musical 
feeling: The principle here involved 
is, that musical feeling is a natural 
outgrowth of musical intelligence. 
At the elementary level, music 
makes its greatest appeal on the 
basis of associations and sugges- 
tions. For instance, children fre- 
quently show preferences for music 
that they have heard at the movies 
in connection with pictures that 
they have enjoyed. Music that imi- 
tates or describes persons or things 
within their experience is always 
very appealing. These responses 
should be encouraged, as they are 
legitimate leads to emotional re- 
sponses at the upper level as of ap- 
preciation, which spring from the 
structure of the music itself, apart 
from any extrinsic elements. 

With these and other basic prin- 
ciples, and the needs of the particu- 
lar group concerned in mind, the 
teacher will proceed to the problem 
of method. How, in the average 
classroom situation may these 
goals: proper hearing, proper 
rhythmic response, musical intelli- 
gence, and musical feeling, be ap- 
proached? This question is best 
answered in terms of the musical 
project. Musical projects may range 
from the singing of the simplest 
song to the production of the most 
elaborate operetta; from listening 
to the playing and singing of a little 
classmate to listening to the sing- 
ing and playing of the greatest art- 
ists of our time; from playing on 
instruments made by the class, to 
performing on programs in the as- 
sembly. Any musical activity that 
has a definite purpose and a definite 
and worthy outcome is a legitimate 


musical project ; a project in listen- 
ing, performing, or creating. 

Then, there are opportunities for 
correlation that may be used by the 
teacher who, because of her own 
cultural background, can see rela- 
tionships of other subject fields to 
the field of music. 

In any discussion of music meth- 
od, integration deserves a place as 
a means of guiding the pupils in 
their discovery of interrelation- 
ships between music and other 
forces in the life of man. For in- 
stance, man’s increasing power to 
modify and use his environment 
through the medium of science is 
exemplified by his miraculous 
achievement in the method of pro- 
duction and reproduction of musi- 
cal sound. Stories of primitive man 
who was fascinated by the sound 
which came when he struck two 
objects together; who experiment- 
ed with different kinds of objects 
and to his great delight produced 
other strange sounds, will stimulate 
interest in the development of mu- 
sic through the ages and will in- 
evitably result in a finer apprecia- 
tion of cultural exchanges in the 
fields of science and music. For to- 
day man may hold in the palm of 
his hand, literally, a magic instru- 
ment which at the mere touch of a 
button brings to his ears the great- 
est music of all time, sung and 
played by the greatest artists of 
our own day. 

Music lends itself admirably to 
progressive ways of subject matter 
presentation, but artificial integra- 
tions should be avoided. There are 
times when the center of interest 
is music and at those times the only 
valid goals are musical ones. In- 
deed, there are times when quiet 
listening to beautiful music with no 
comment from teacher or pupils is 
most beneficial; when pupils should 
sing and play music that is entirely 
of their own choosing; when they 
may make music at will through 
the singing of original tunes and 
the improvising of tunes on some 
instrument. Someone has said that 
culture is what remains of the in- 
dividual when he has ceased to re- 
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member what he has learned. We 
can subscribe to this viewpoint if 
we realize that musical learning is 
a remaking of musical personality 
and that the only test of its musical 
worth is the way in which the indi- 
vidual responds musically when left 
entirely to his own resources. 

This brings us to the matter of 
individual achievement and our 
part as a race in American musical 
culture and in world musical cul- 
ture as well. Boys and girls in ele- 
mentary schools should know that 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, an Eng- 
lishman of African descent, was 
one of the leading composers of his 
time; that James Bland, composer 
of “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia,” was a Negro; that Richard 
Milburn, composer of “Listen to 
the Mockin’ Bird,” was a Negro; 
that Will Marion Cook, composer of 
“Rain Song” and “Exhortation,” 
ranked high as an orchestra leader 
and composer of ballads in the early 
1900’s;. that J. Rosamond Johnson 
wrote light operas for Klaw and 
Erlanger, music for the revues of 
Harris and Lasky, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and other Broadway produ- 
cers, the popular songs ‘‘Under the 
Bamboo Tree,” “My Castle on the 
Nile,” and many others, numerous 
arrangements of spirituals, and an- 
thems; that Henry Thacker Bur- 
leigh, Negro singer and composer, 
was a pioneer in arranging spiritu- 
als, and has been soloist with St. 
George’s Church in New York City 
for forty-five years and soloist with 
Temple Emanu-El for forty years; 
that he has also served on the edi- 
torial staff of Ricordi’s, a leading 
music publishing firm; that Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett, conductor and com- 
poser, has made an unprecedented 
contribution to world culture in his 
oratorio, “The Ordering of Moses” ; 
that William Grant Still, a young 
Negro composer, wrote the music 
that best expressed the theme of 
the 1939 World’s Fair in New York, 
and that his music is now being 
played, this theme being, “A hap- 
pier way of American living 
through a recognition of the inter- 


dependence of men, and the build- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Report of the Committee On Housing 
Teachers In North Carolina 


By Dr. FLEMMIE P. KITTRELL, Bennett College 
and DEAN RUTH G. RUSH, N. C. College for Negroes 


HE Committee on Hous- 

/ ing of Teachers in 

North Carolina as ap- 

& || pointed by the Presi- 

dent of the North Caro- 

lina Negro Teachers’ 

Association at the Durham session, 

April 1938 is indebted to a great 

many people for their assistance 
on various phases of this study. 

The data used in the study was 
collected by the committee through 
questionnaires. The Directors of 
Summer Schools were most gra- 
cious in extending to us time in the 
schedules which would enable us 
to administer the answering of the 
questionnaires by teachers in at- 
tendance. The summer schools 
cooperating in this effort were: 

Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte. 

Winston-Salem Teachers’ 
lege, Winston-Salem. 

A. and T. College, Greensboro. 

Shaw University, Raleigh. 

Fayetteville Teachers’ College, 
Fayetteville. 

Elizabeth City Teachers’ 
lege, Elizabeth City. 

North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham. 

The tabulating of the data was 
done by N. Y. A. students in at- 
tendance at Bennett College 
Greensboro. Special acknowledge- 
ment is due Mr. James T. Morton, 
junior professor of psychology, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, for 
the statistical work done on the 
study and for his direction of stu- 
dents engaged in tabulating results 
of the questionnaire. 

The committee is grateful also 
to the 1631 teachers who have fur- 
nished the information upon which 
the study is based. 

To all others who have aided in 
any way, the committee offers 
thanks. 


Col- 


Col- 


Some unused copies of the ques- 
tionnaire have been distributed so 
that you may be able to follow the 
report as presented. 

The preliminary data requested 
by the questionnaire reveals the 
following concerning the marital 


status of 1,618 teachers: 
Number Per Cent 





of Total 
Sine emer. eee ert ee 784 48.5 
Married Was ower. e S06 50.0 
Divorced Me ee ee 28 1,5 
1,618 


The number of children per 
family is significant in that the 
average number of children per 
family is .95 and the percentage of 
married teachers with children is 
43%. The number of children per 
family is far below that of the av- 
erage American family and even 
below that of the professional 
groups. The distribution of 765 
children in the families of 347 
(married) teachers follows: 


No. of No. of Total No. 
Children Families of Children 
1 141 141 
2 112 224 
3 40 120 
4 24 96 
5 14 70 
6 7 42 
q 4 28 
8 2 16 
9 2 18 
10 1 10 

Total 347 Total 765 


In order that we might deter- 
mine the validity of the data col- 
lected, the next group of questions 
on Teaching Address was included. 
The answers reveal the following: 


Teaching in Rural and Urban 
Communities 
Teaching in North Carolina and Not in 
North Carolina 
Number Per Cent 





of Total 
Rural Peer oe 1068 78.6 
EP Dea The ere ee ee 288 21.4 
OCG Meee t acetate devecas-ooeens 1,356 


Number Per Cent 





of Total 
In North Carolina ............ 969 95.5 
Notun N. Carolinal.--... 45 4.5 
MOtal™ £2. e ee eee, ee 1,014 


Teaching at Home or Away from Home 
Number Per Cent 





of Total 

PNET OM Gs se eee ee eee 666 59.02 

Away from Home ............ 459 40.98 
COTA ot eee eee 1,125 


The committee recognizes the 
limitations of the study in that 
only teachers attending summer 
schools in North Carolina were 
reached and that 78.6% of the 
teachers were at work in rural 
communities. On the other hand, 
the committee believes that the 
findings have value and point the 
way to continued study of the 
problems faced by large numbers 
of teachers in North Carolina. 


SUMMARY OF SECTION I ANALYZED 

Section I of the questionnaire 
revealed the following facts con- 
cerning the boarding status of 


teachers: Number Per Cent 





of Total 

Boarding with a family.... 833 78 
Boarding in a boarding 

NOUSE Meee eee cca. eee 23 2.16 
Boarding in home for 

teachers only.................. 42, 3.94 
Boarding in school dormi- 

COPY Steere tee net. eee 22 2.06 
Boarding in a place .of 

some other type.............. 39 3.65 
Men and Women boarders 

in same house.................. 109 10.02 

Total: gti eis. ees. 1,068 


The committee is greatly con- 
cerned about the 10 per cent of 
teachers boarding in places where 
there are men and women board- 
ing. This is not because it is ab- 
normal for men and women to live 
together in homes but because 
there is loss of tenure directly 
traceable to this type of living con- 


dition. (Continued on Page 12) 
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Editorial Notes 


The teachers of the Wake Forest High School are 
entitled to first place in these notes—for the reason 
that, though their fine principal, Prof. L. R. Best, 
paid for them a 100 per cent membership of $14.00, 
he failed to send in the names, as he promised to do 
later, human fallibility. They are the Misses Ida 
Garner, Ada M. Ruffin, Mabel A. Lewis, Margaret 
Smith, Elizabeth Schmoker, Fannie Burens, Mabel A. 
Boyd, Vearah Graham, Mesdames Doris A. Best, 
Ethel M. Thompson, Sarah B. Marks, Messrs. L. R. 
Best, J. A. Tillman and D. H. Keck. 


* ** * 


The editor regrets that much space in this issue 
devoted to the minutes of the General Sessions, pre- 
vents publication in full of the excellent report from 
the Primary Group. Miss Anne Floyd of the Fayette- 
ville Teachers College, prepared an excellent program 
and the toy orchestra of Dudley furnished entertain- 
ing music for the opening session. Mr. M. B. Wil- 
liams in presenting objectives of Elementary Science 
emphasized the thought—Let children be truth seek- 
ers. The East End School Glee Club with Mrs. 
Arabia Bunn Lubin at the piano, sang acceptably two 
selections. Miss Katie Beth Mills presented a fine dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Activities in the Primary Grades.” Miss 
L. B. Galbraith, Jeanes Supervisor of Cleveland Coun- 
ty, is chairman of the section. 


We call attention to an important meeting to be 
held at the Rockingham High School, beginning at 
10:30 a.m., Monday, May 15th. This is an annual 
feature of the school, it is designated as College Day 
Programme and stresses as its objectives: Ch) veto 
establish a more intimate fellowship between high 
school and colleges; (2) to inspire the high school 
student to continue study at the college; (3) to enable 
students and college representatives to study the rela- 
tive merits of offerings in the various colleges in 
the State. Closing the discussion a symposium will 
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be held on the subject: “What the College Expects of 
the High School and What the High Schools Expect of 
the Colleges.” Prof. R. Irving Boone is principal. 
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The editor regrets that a prior engagement at Ben- 
net College prevented his attendance at a meeting 
held in the State Capitol on Saturday, May 6th, for 
the purpose of considering the employment problems 
of the Negro in North Carolina. Governor Clyde R. 
Hoey sent out letters to prominent State leaders of 
both racial groups to be present and more than one 
hundred persons were present. Lieutenant Law- 
rence A. Oxley of the National Labor Board, organ- 
ized an unusually fine programme which was carried 
out in detail. 

Prominent among the addresses made we have only 
space for reference to the keynote address of Ha- 
rold L. Trigg, State Supervisor of Negro High Schools 
for North Carolina. ‘‘North Carolina economic prob- 
lem No. 1, he said, is the undeveloped potential 
resources of its 29 per cent Negro population—tradi- 
tionally conceived as having few wants and fewer 
needs, limited by tradition to low level occupations 
and below subsistence wage, and forced over to the 
margin of gainful employment opportunity.” His 
appeal was urgent, logical, forceful and won respect- 
ful attention. 

Time was, when appeals for social justice for 
Negroes had to be made vicariously by white friends, 
but now there are those in our own group, who can 
intelligently and courageously take our case to the 
bar of public conscience so logically as to secure a re- 
spectful hearing in the open forums of the world. 


This is progress. The destiny of the Negro in 
North Carolina is secure and guaranteed permanent 
justice in the course of time as long as sponsored by 
such men of the white group as Doctor Julian Miller, - 
Doctor Odum, Prof. Guy Johnson, Bishop Penick, 
President Frank Graham and such outstanding 
colored leaders as Dr. James E. Shepard, Dr. H. L. 
Trigg, President David Jones, Prof. J. A. Tarpley, 
President J. W. Seabrook, Dean L. D. Cozart and 
many others of our group. 

We recognize a definite and attainable goal. We 
also believe that progress toward that goal is by evo- 
lution rather than revolution, like the shadow on the 
dial plate or the heavenly body by which it is marked; 
and that our progress, though our bark has been 
buffeted by head winds and has had to do much tack- 
ing through cloud and tempest, there has been gain 
in the stretch. 

Yes, Dean Cozart, before the Interracial Commis- 
sion in Charlotte, and Supervisor H. L. Trigg, in the 
Senate Chamber at Raleigh, make it clear that no 
longer is the Negro’s “case in equity” without cham- 
pions conceived in their own loins. 


* * * 


There is no need for the editor to comment on the 
fine meeting at Goldsboro, except to say it was per- 
haps the most harmonious in the history of the asso- 
ciation. We have surrendered much space to the ex- 
cellent report of proceedings by our able recording 
secretary, Mrs. Lelia B. Yancey. Certainly every line 
will be read by the teachers who get the RECORD. Let 
us rejoice that the auditor’s report shows no dis- 
honored checks this year. The one we had was taken 
care of during the meeting and is therefore expunged 
from the audit. 
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Minutes of Fifty-Eighth Annual M eeting 
of N.C. Negro Teachers Association 


GOLDSBORO, APRIL 6-8, 1939 


FIRST SESSION 


The first general session of the forty- 
eighth annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association 
was held in the auditorium of the’ Dil- 
lard High School in Goldsboro, with Dr. 
James E. Shepard, president, presiding. 

Meeting opened with the singing of 
“America” by the audience; invocation 
by the Rey. B. F. Johnson, pastor of 
Mount Carmel Baptist Church, Golds- 
boro, and music by the Glee Club of 
Dillard High School. 

Dr. Shepard presented Mayor J. H. 
Hill of Goldsboro, who welcomed the 
teachers on behalf of the city, stating 
that he regarded the teachers as the 
State’s most important group and Golds- 
boro was proud to be host to them. 

Welcome on behalf of the schools of 
Goldsboro and Wayne County was ex- 
tended by Colonel Langston, a member 
of the Board of Education. Colonel 
Langston spoke of the fine spirit of 
racial goodwill existing in Goldsboro 
and his respect for Mr. H. V. Brown and 
other Negro leaders. ‘I am for the 
teachers now and forever,’’ said he, “for 
in the hands of the teachers lies the 
future of the boys and girls, which 
means the future of the State and Na- 
LO Tee 

In his welcome on behalf of the 
Wayne County unit, Mr. C. H. Thompson 
stated that the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association has won the re- 
spect and support of teachers and citi- 
zens because of its constructive program 
and the inspiration it brings to thou- 
sands of classroom teachers. 

Mr. C. I. Bland, representing the 
Goldsboro unit, paid high tribute to 
prominent citizens of North Carolina, 
white and colored, who were natives of 
Goldsboro and Wayne County, and to 
the present progressive program of edu- 
cation. “It is fitting,’ he said, ‘‘that the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion should meet in Goldsboro, for it 
was here the first public school in North 
Carolina was started.” 

President Shepard, in presenting Dr. 
R. P. Daniel of Shaw University, re- 
quested that Dr. Daniel make his re- 
sponse the address of the evening, After 
expressing his appreciation for the warm 
words of welcome, Dr. Daniel gave to 
the teachers a message both challenging 
and inspiring. ‘‘We of this race, denied 
many privileges, must have faith in our 
teachers.’ He spoke of both the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of the teacher 
as the interpreter of human experiences. 
He warned against postponement of 
duty and the danger of becoming static 


in the present changing social order. He 


said teachers may be grouped in three 
classes: First, the row-boat class— 
those who feel they can go alone. Sec- 
ond, the sail-boat class—those who re- 
alize the need of help from others, but 
are influenced too much by the way the 
wind blows. Third, the motor-boat class 
—finished and filled with power. This 
power can endure for only a _ while. 
There must be refueling, and the annual 
convention of the Association supplies 
the fuel to renew the power. 

The Dillard Glee Club rendered two 
beautiful selections. 

Dr. Shepard appointed the Committee 
on Resolutions, asking that this commit- 
tee in its report make definite statement 
of the purpose and the policy of the 
Association. 

Committee on Resolutions: Prof. E. D. 
Mickle, Pres. J. W. Seabrook, Dr. J. A. 
Cotton, Prof. C. M. Epps, Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, Mrs. Clara D. Mann, Prof. W. H. 
Hannum, Dean L. S. Cozart, Prof. Akin, 
Prot hee browne Prot Osske Ope, 
ETOtee War herCollingssVirs. J.D. Reid: 
Proigea Via Browne rof.. El. Mon Kitts; 
Prof. H. L. Trigg, Dean McKinney, Dean 
Taylor. 

Mrs. Aggrey requested that names of 
teachers who had been teaching for fifty 
years or more be submitted to members 
of the committee appointed to give rec- 
ognition to them. Mrs. Aggrey, Dean 
McKinney, and Mr. Seabrook compose 
the committee. 

Announcements of programs for fol- 
lowing day were made by President J. EH. 
Shepard, who also requested that any 
matters to be considered by presented 
to the Executive Committee in its meet- 
ing at 12:30 Friday. 

Benediction by Rev. Bunn, rector of 
the Episcopal Church, Goldsboro. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second general session of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion was held in the auditorium of the 
Dillard High School, Goldsboro, Friday 
afternoon 2:30, with Dr. J. E. Shepard, 
president, presiding, The meeting opened 
with music by the Glee Club of the Fre- 
mont School and invocation by the Rey. 
B. R. Richardson, pastor of Shiloh Pres- 
byterian Church, Goldsboro, 

President Shepard gave a message 
from Mr. N. C. Newbold, regretting that 
he could not attend the meeting because 
of illness, but expressing his continued 
interest in the work of the Association. 
Mr. Henningburg made a motion that a 
telegram be sent Mr. Newbold. Second- 
ed by Rey. Tuck; carried. President 


instructed 
message. 

Dr. Shepard introduced Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois, who addressed the Association 
on “The Future Control of Negro Public 
Schools.’’ Dr. Dubois opened his address 
with the thought that as man develops 
and becomes a part of organized com- 
munities he loses individual control of 
his destiny, a fact especially true of the 
Negro as regards the education of his 
child. ‘‘Not only is the control of the 
Negro school often in the hands of those 
unfriendly to Negro education, but the 
Negro child must study textbooks that 
hold only discouragement for him. The 
history taught in our schools is a trav- 
esty, the effect of which can be over- 
come only if mothers, fathers and teach- 
ers adhere to an ideal. 

“The idea of democracy has almost 
ceased to exist in the South. The local 
government of most Southern towns is 
a mystery, not understood by a people 
who feel they have no part in it. The 
double school system in the South is not 
true to ideals of democracy. Democracy 
comes through education, but somehow 
the Negro has felt it not necessary to 
learn the a-b-c of democracy. Adult ed- 
ucation, as well as education of the 
young, is necessary if the Negro ad- 
vances with the present social changes.”’ 
The speaker called attention to the op- 
portunity for Federal aid and added the 
questions: ‘“‘Should it come, what has 
the Negro asked for? Will it mean a 
larger degree of control by the Negro 
of the Negro schools?’’ 

The Dillard Glee Club rendered the 
following three selections: ‘‘Holy is the 
Lord,” ‘‘Be Ready to Put on Your Long 
White Robe,’”’ and ‘Lord, Hear Our 
Prayer.’’ 

President Shepard introduced Miss 
Flora B. Thurston, professor of home 
economies education, Cornell University. 


Miss Thurston spoke of the excellent 
record of the Negro students in the 
Home Economics School of Cornell, stat- 
ing that they are always among the 
leaders and possess a philosophy of life 
not yet found in other groups. 

She discussed home economics, not 
as a special subject, but as one dealing 
with family life, which is the very heart 
of all education. All education must 
concern itself with the following six 
points: (1) Personality development; 
(2) Human relations; (3) Curricula 
construction to meet changing needs; 
(4) General education; (5) Adult edu- 
cation; (6) Education for democracy. 

Miss Thurston closed her address by 
stating that few people know what is 


recording secretary to send 
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meant by democracy. Two contrasting 
ideas prevail—participation and isola- 
tion. “‘Democracy,’ said the speaker, 
‘is participation. It does not make 
sense to have scarcity in the midst of 
plenty, and poor housing in a land of 
good homes.” 


Dr. Shepard called for the report of 
the Special Committee on Housing of 
Negro Teachers in Rural and City Com- 
munities. The report, showing a study 
of the subject that was full of informa- 
tion, was given by Dean R. G. Rush of 
North Carolina College for Negroes. 
Dean Flemmie P. Kittrell of Bennett 
College and Dean Rush conducted the 
study. 

Mr. O. R. Pope made a motion that 
the executive secretary print as much of 
the report as space would allow in an 
early issue of THE RECORD. Seconded by 
Mr. Eppes; carried. Mr. Seabrook sug- 
gested that editing of the report be 
done by Dean Rush and Dean Kittrell. 
Suggestion met approval of audience. 


Announcement of the evening session 
made by president. 


Benediction by the Rev. Bunn. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third general session of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Association 
was held in the auditorium of the Dil- 
lard High School at 8:00 p.m., with Dr. 
Shepard, president, presiding. 


The program opened with the follow- 
ing musical selections by the Choral 
Club of Fayetteville Teachers College: 
“I Need Thee, Precious Jesus, ‘‘Soon 
We'll be Done With the Troubles of the 
World.” “‘King Jesus is Alistening’’ was 
given as response to encore. 


Invocation by Rev. B. W. Moncur, 
pastor St. James A. M. E. Z. Church, 
Goldsboro. 

“There’s a Meeting Here Tonight’’ 
was sung by the Dillard Glee Club. 

In presenting Dr. Ambrose H. Suhrie 
of New York University, Dr. Shepard 
stated that he knew of no man better 
informed or more interested in making 
more democratic the spirit of the 
school. 

Dr. Suhrie opened his address with 
these words: “I am interested in mil- 
lion-dollar schools and million-dollar 
teachers because the public schools at 
their best appeal to the children even 
more than do their homes when in the 
schools there are real teachers. We teach 
by what we are and very little by what 
we say. Whatever else the American 
public school may be, it ought to be a 
friendly place.’’ 

Dr. Suhrie gave several illustrations 
of the influence of codperation on the 
part of parents and teachers upon the 
lives of the young. ‘“‘Codperation,” he 
said, “means to so conduct ourselves 
that others may work with us. The 
school will be a better place when teach- 
ers learn this. A good school is a place 
where people of any age may gather to 
educate themselves and each other with 
the help of inspiring teachers. In the 
public school there should be a place 


for everybody, irrespective of biological, 
mental, or social make up.” 

The Glee Club of Dillard High School 
rendered the two beautiful selections: 
“Listen to the Lambs’ and ‘“‘Fare You 
Well.” 

Dr. John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College, addressed the 
Association on ‘“‘Some Implications of 
the Convention Theme.’’ Dr. Davis called 
attention to some of the changes and 
the progress of the Association during 
its fifty years, and paid tribute to Dud- 
ley, Price, Atkins, Smith, Aggrey, and 
others whose wise leadership in earlier 
years still influences the work of the 
Association. 

“Whatever we may mean by cultural 
responsibility to the community, we 
must look for tolerance, understanding, 
individual development, and adjust- 
ment. Hducation must be carried from 
the school to the street, to the home,” 
declared the speaker. 

Dr. Davis spoke of the present chaotic 
condition of the governments of the 
world, the distress of the people, ex- 
ploitation of minority groups, stating 
that culture lags, and even democracy is 
wabbling before the totalitarian states. 
“There can be no significant progress in 
America until white and black work to- 
gether for justice to all,’’ he said. “TI 
want the white man to be turned loose 
to use his God-given power for the 
world, but he cannot lead to a higher 
culture if he stays where he is to hold 
me down. The Negro teacher must be 
the loudest exponent of religion, even if 
he uses it as a personal defense meas- 
ure. All teachers must catch the beauty 
of the democratic approach to education 
that gives to every individual the 
chance to be trained to the best of his 
capacity.” 

Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, chairman of the 
Committee on Recognition of Teachers 
Who Have Been in Service Fifty Years 
or More, was presented. Mrs. Aggrey 
read the names that had been submitted, 
and those present were invited to the 
stage and presented to the body. 

Announcements were made by the 
president. 

Benediction by Rev. Moncur. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth general session of the fifty- 
eighth annual meeting was held in the 


auditorium of the Dillard High School, 


Saturday morning at 11:30 a.m. 


Music by the audience and prayer. 

The president called for the report of 
the auditor. This report was given in 
detail with a full statement of the finan- 
cial standing of the Association and ex- 
penditures by budget items. 

On motion of Mr. Eppes, seconded by 
Mr, Pope, the report was adopted. 

The president, in giving a report of 
the Executive Committee, first presented 
the budget for 1939-40, as recommended 
by the committee. Motion by Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, seconded by Mr. T. S, Johnson, 
that budget be approved and adopted. 
Unreadiness by Mr. Hall, question how 
a new department is created. Dr. Shep- 
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ard explained. Mr. Hall asked if a larger 
appropriation could be made to Oxford 
Orphanage, if some provision could be 
made for publication of the excellent 
addresses made in both general and 
sectional meetings, and if a committee 
may be appointed to secure more adver- 
tising aS a means to cover additional 
expense. Dr. Shepard thanked Mr. Hall 
for the suggestions, but no motion was 
made, so original motion was called for 
and carried. 


Dr. Shepard explained that the Execu- 
tive Committee was asked to consider a 
change in date for the annual meeting 
and bring in a recommendation. He 
gave the committee’s recommendations 
for the third Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday in March. 

Dr. Nelson Harris and others ex- 
pressed approval of change, as Easter 
interfered with some church and other 
activities. Motion by M. Rousen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Pope, that new date be 
accepted. Unreadiness expressed by sev- 
eral, discussions, but no motion for an- 
other date. President called for stand- 
ing vote on motion. Motion lost by 
large majority, with decision that next 
meeting be held at same date, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday before EHaster. 

Next was the recommendation of the 
Committee for Reélection of Dr. G. E. 
Davis as executive secretary. Motion by 
Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Williams. 
Recommendation adopted. 


President read invitation from Fay- 
etteville Teachers College for 1940 con- 
vention, with recommendation for ac- 
ceptance by Hxecutive Committee. On 
motion of Mr. F. J. Rogers, seconded by 
Mr. Hugh V. Brown, the invitation was ~ 
accepted. 

The following report was given by the 
Nominating Committee: President, Mrs. 
Rose D. Aggrey; vice president, Dr. 
J. W. Seabrook; recording secretary, 
Miss Bessie Shields; treasurer, Dr. J. A. 
Cotton. 

For Executive Committee to replace 
those whose terms expire: Dr. Nelson H. 
Harris, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mr. C. F, Pope. 
President Shepard, as retiring president, 
automatically becomes member. 

Those whose terms expire are: Dean 
T. E. McKinney, Mr. W. G. Pearson, 
Dr. J. W. Seabrook. 

Nominating Committee: H L. Trigg, 
chairman; J. T. Taylor, L. R. Best, F. J. 
Rogers, O. R. Pope, W. R Collins, Nan- 
nie Boyd Martin, Ada Battle, N. W. 
Cherry, Maude M. Jeffers, W. B. Wicker. 

Report of Nominating Committee 
unanimously adopted. 

Report of Legislative Committee was 
given by the chairman, Dean McKinney. 

On, motion of Dean Taylor, seconded 
by Mr. Rogers, report was adopted. 

President called for report of the 
special committee appointed to meet 
with a committee from the North Caro- 
lina Education Association. This report 
was given by Mr. H. L. Trigg, chairman 
of the committee. Other members are 
Dean Taylor, Mr. M. W. Akin. President 
Shepard read a letter from Mr. Bat 
Smith in connection with the work of 
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this committee and requested that this 
committee continue its work, with the 
addition of himself (Dr. Shepard) as a 
member. Request approved by body. 

Mr. J. T. Doles made a motion that 
the Association go on record as endors- 
ing teacher retirement. Dr. Shepard ex- 
plained that the Committee on Resolu- 
tions had this for consideration. 

Report of resolutions called for and 
given by Mr. H. M. Fitts. (See Resolu- 
tions.) 

Motion by Mr. Hayes, seconded by 
Mr. Williams, that resolutions be adopt- 
ed as whole. Also that they would be 
printed in THE REcorD and given to the 
press. 

Unreadiness by Dr. Cotton, who raised 
objection to section calling for an addi- 
tion of fifty dollars to the budget for 
free social affair at the next annudl 
meeting. Discussion from several mem- 
bers. Dr. Seabrook requested that it not 
be considered for the 1940 meeting in 
Fayetteville. 

Mr. Hall restated his motion to read 
that the report be adopted with the ex- 
ception of the section in question. Mo- 
tion carried. 

President Shepard presented the new 
president, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, who in 
words appropriate expressed her appre- 
ciation for the honor done not only to 
her, but to the elementary teachers, who 
represent a large per cent of the mem- 
bership, and also the recognition given 
the womanhood of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Eppes, seconded by 
Mr. Rogers, Dr. Shepard was elected 
delegate to the American Teachers As- 
sociation, which meets in Atlantic City, 
July 26. 

Mr. Hugh V. Brown expressed the 
pleasure of the citizens of Goldsboro 
and Wayne County for having had the 
honor of serving as host to the con- 
vention. 

Benediction by Dr. J. A. Cotton of 
Henderson. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The North Carolina Negro Teachers As- 
sociation, Goldsboro, N. C., 
April 8, 1939 


Federal Aid to Education 


The North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association hereby goes on record as 


favoring Federal aid to education as the 


only practicable means in sight to afford 
an approach to equality of educational 
opportunity for the children of our na- 
tion. It is of the opinion that Senate 
Bill 1305 embodies provisions accepta- 
ble to the majority of the American 
people, 
Teachers’ Salaries 


The finger of scorn has been pointed 
at America from across the waters. Even 
from some of our Southern American 
neighbors are heard whispers of doubt 
as to the efficacy of democracy and 
questionings of our sincerity and whole- 
hearted adherence to the principles and 
ideals of our founding fathers. It is the 
belief of this Association that no better 
proof could be given to the world of 


our faith in democracy than for the 
Southern States, led by North Carolina, 
actuated by their own inner sense of 
right and justice, to give equal educa- 
tional and economic opportunities to all 
children found within their borders. A 
major step in this direction would have 
been taken if they would declare to the 
world that henceforth the teachers of 
these children will be paid upon the 
basis of their preparation, efficiency, 
and the service they render, and not 
upon the basis of the color of their 
skins. 

Specifically, the Association earnestly 
petitions the State School Commission 
to consider favorably the recommenda- 
tions of the liberal and statesmanlike 
commission authorized by the Legisla- 
ture and appointed by the Governor, and 
immediately bring the salaries of Negro 
teachers nearer to the State standard 
salary scale, 

Commissions 


Only a few years ago the Governor of 
this great State appointed a commission 
to study and report upon Negro educa- 
tion in North Carolina. Later, the Leg- 
islature of 1937 authorized another 
commission, which was appointed from 
the legislative personnel by His Excel- 
leney, Governor Clyde R. Hoey. The 
recommendations of these two commis- 
sions showed far-sighted statesmanship 
and deep understanding of the obliga- 
tions of a democratic State to all the 
children within its borders. Cfhe recom- 
mendations of these commissions are 
liberal and progressive, but at the same 
time they are practicable. The Associa- 
tion expresses gratification with the re- 
action of the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture to portions of the report of the 
legislative commission pertaining to the 
pressing needs of the Negro population 
for opportunities to pursue graduate 
and professional studies. The Associa- 
tion hopes fervently that the promising 
beginnings in this direction will be car- 
ried forward in future years to effective 
fruition. 

It is the further hope of the Associa- 
tion that the other recommendations of 
the legislative commission, all of which 
are vital to the security, well-being and 
progress of the Negro school children, 
will receive hospitable consideration at 
the hands of the State educational au- 
thorities and future legislatures. 


Words of Welcome 


The Association voices keen apprecia- 
tion of the sincere and heartening words 
of welcome extended on behalf of the 
civic and educational leaders of Golds- 
boro. It is highly encouraging to these 
teachers, who are daily striving to build 
the ideals and encourage the practices 





+ *. 


@® “Tell me with whom 
thou art found and I will tell 
thee who thou art.’’—GOETHE. 
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of good citizenship to know that in our 
North Carolina communties they have 
the wholehearted support of the better 
class of citizens, and that the sentiments 
of these representative North Carolin- 
ians are not only against all forms of 
lawlessness, but also are positively ex- 
ercised in behalf of the giving of eco- 
nomic and civic opportunities to minor- 
ity groups as well as to majority groups, 
to the under-privileged as well as to the 
most favored elements of our popula- 
tion. The unstinted financial and moral 
support given by the majority racial 
group of our host city and to the re- 
cently established community center for 
Negroes supplies a pattern for the emu- 
lation of other communities in North 
Carolina. 


Registration and Voting 


The Association again raises its voice 
in an earnest plea to the people of the 
Negro race to exercise their constitu- 
tional rights of suffrage and the using 
of the ballot to place and maintain in 
office the best men available, and to 
further the measures which make for 
better government. The Association es- 
pecially urges the teachers to take the 
lead in this matter of the wise use of 
the ballot. 


Future Objectives 


Not only the Negro teachers, but all 
friends of education, are urged to work 
continually for the following pressing 
needs of education: 

1. Teacher tenure and retirement 
provisions. 
2. The 

grade. 

3. Better enforcement of attendance 
laws and the employing of Negro pro- 
bation officers wherever feasible. 


inauguration of the twelfth 


Appreciation 


The Association expresses deep appre- 
ciation for the fine leadership of the 
president, Dr. J. EH. Shepard, and for 
the generous entertainment provided by 
the City of Goldsboro and the County of 
Wayne under the leadership of Principal 
H. V. Brown. The Association is grateful 
to the press of Goldsboro for the full 
and intelligent coverage of the meetings. 
In short, Goldsboro as a whole has made 
a deep impression upon the Negro teach- 
ers because of the warm hospitality 
shown on every hand, led by the teach- 
ers of Goldsboro and Wayne County. 

Further, the Association desires to 
thank the speakers on the general and 
sectional programs for their thoughtful 
and eloquent presentations. 

Respectfully submitted, E. D. Mickle, 
R. P. Daniel, J. A. Cotton, C. M. Eppes, 
(Mrs.) Rose D. Aggrey, (Mrs.) Clara D. 
Mann, W. H. Hannum, L. S. Cozart, 
W. M. Akins, O. R. Pope, P. R. Brown 
W. R. Collins, (Mrs.) J. D. Reid, H. V. 
Brown, H. L. Trigg, T. E. McKinney, 


J. IT. Taylor, H. M. Fitts, J. W. Sea- 
brook, chairman. 
The Association goes on record as 


commending to the Christian people of 
the State the work and needs of the 
Oxford Orphanage. 
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Report of Committee on Housing 
Teachers in North Carolina 
(Continued from Page 7) 
SUMMARY OF SECTION II ANALYZED 

The physical environment of the 
teacher is one of the important 
factors when it comes to her ef- 
ficiency.. We find a few teachers, 
now and then, who are able to rise 
above their poorly arranged homes 
and lack of elementary  con- 
veniences, but the great majority 
of us are not able to do so. We 
have in our communities in North 
Carolina a group of teachers who 
have been educated in our colleges 
as well as in colleges out of the 
State. The academic records of 
these teachers show that they are 
average and above. The teacher’s 
worth in a community can only 
be appraised in terms of the recip- 
ients—her students and others 
with whom she has close contact. 
To look for the worth of a teacher, 
then, we must look to her students 
to see how they are developing and 
making adjustments to life situa- 
tions. 

Section II of the questionnaire, 
“Housing of Teachers in North 
Carolina” revealed the following 


facts: Number Per Cent 





of Total 
Teachers living at home 843 55.50 
Teachers living with 
ETUC] Dal gee ee oe eee ee 30 2.00 
Teachers living in home 
of School Committee 
Mie) Cte oe etter 97 6.40 
Teachers rooming and 
boarding in same place 507 33.50 
Rooming and boarding at 
different places................ 39 2.57 
TT Ue geese ese bo 2 eee 1,516 


These figures show that more 
than half of the teachers inter- 
viewed in this study live at home. 
Approximately one-third of the 
teachers live and board in the 
same place. It was found that the 
remaining one-sixth of the teach- 
ers interviewed lived either with 
the principal, in the home of a 
committee member of the school 
board or lived and boarded in dif- 
ferent places. No facts were gath- 
ered concerning the merits of 
these different types of living ar- 
rangements. Now, that we have 


these figures to present you, a fur- 
ther step should be taken to in- 
vestigate the quality of living 
(physical, mental, and emotional) 
that is found in these different 
types of arrangements. 


SUMMARY OF SEc. II] ANALYZED 


Among some of the standards 
that we hold for teachers in rela- 
tion to their housing are these: A 
separate bedroom for each teacher 
if at all possible; if this is not pos- 
sible, then at least a single bed 
with not more than two beds in a 
room. Some type of heat should 
be provided in the bedroom. There 
should be a living room where 
teachers can receive their guests. 
There should be sufficient storage 
space for clothes and a place where 
small pieces of laundry can be 
done. 

The facts that were found in 
this study are far below our stand- 
ards, particularly when it comes to 
the bedrooms. Some of the perti- 
nent facts worth our consideration 
are presented here: 

Number Per Cent 








a of Total 
Single beds). 248 16.40 
Doubles sheds. eos iO 79.00 
Three-quarter beds............ 44 2.90 
COLS Bt oA eeu es ees oe 20 1.78 

ROCA Store ee ee 1,516 100.08 


It was found that approximate- 
ly one-third of the total number of 
teachers interviewed shared their 
rooms either with another teacher, 
adult members of the family, or 
with children of the family. 

Approximately twelve per cent 
of the total number of teachers in- 
terviewed reported that there was 
no living room in which they could 
receive their guests. 

Practically all of the teachers 
interviewed are permitted to do 
their own laundry work, but 87 
per cent stated that they are per- 
mitted to do it with additional cost. 
Sixty-one per cent of the teachers 
reported that there were no bath- 


room facilities available. 


Room furnishings were provid- 
ed in approximately 80 per cent 
of the homes. The questionnaire 
did not ask for the type of fur- 
nishings provided. It is, there- 


-your food well prepared? 
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fore, not clear as to just what these 
furnishings include. 

Various types of heat were pro- 
vided, and in some homes there 
were two or more kinds. Heat was 
available at any time needed to 
more than eighty per cent of the 
teachers reporting. It was avail- 
able morning and night to ap- 
proximately ten per cent. The 
great majority of homes used wood 
stoves. The coal stove ranked 
next, and then the open fire and 
furnace. 

The light provided in homes con- 
sisted of the following in this man- 
ner: 





Per Cent of 

Total (1,415) 
HG CLT UC eeae eee eee ae 55.50 
GEES sauce eee eee ee ee oe 1.77 
Qi: “lan eee eee eee 42.00 
Other ty pesiew soe ee .64 
Total) 22:4 22252.. es es 9 Onoi 


Highty-one per cent of the teach- 
ers reporting stated that their sup- 
ply of light was limited. 

Diet is most important when it 
comes to the physical status of the 
teacher. It was felt that a great 
majority of the teachers would not 
be able to define an adequate diet. 
To get some idea of the type of. 
food eaten the following questions 
were asked: Do you have fresh 
fruits and vegetables most of the 
time? The answer to this ques- 
tion was “Yes” by approximately 
80 per cent of the total number of 
teachers reporting. Do you in- 
clude at least a glass of milk a day 
in your diet? The answer to this 
question was ‘Yes” to approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the total 
number of teachers reporting. Is 
“Yes” 
was the answer to approximately 
80 per cent of the replies. 

SUMMARY OF SEC. [IV ANALYZED 

Section IV is an attempt to de- 
termine the cost of food and shel- 
ter to North Carolina Teachers. 
Cost of room and board for those 
living at home was approximated 
on the basis of the amount spent 
for groceries and rent in the fam- 
ily and this cost apportioned to 
each person according to size of 
family. The facts as revealed by 
the data follow: 
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Distribution of Amount Paid for 
Room and Board per Month by 
743 Teachers: 


Amount Number of 

Individuals 
60 1 
55 1 
50 2 
45 3 
40 5 
35 3 
30 23 
25 51 
20 134 
15 269 
10 207 
5 37 
0 7 
Total 748 


The medium amount spent for 
board is $17.24. The quartile de- 
viation is $3.985. The range is 
$1.00 to $60.00. 


Cost of room per month for 176 
teachers who were not boarding at 
the same place: 


Amount Number of Individuals 
30 1 
27 0 
24 2 
a1 0 
18 6 
15 10 
12 9 

9 16 
6 48 
3 Le 
0 113 

EIN ielneeeeee ee ecee talc. 176 


The median amount spent for 
room is $6.25. The quartile devia- 
tion is $2.32. The range is $1.00 
to $30.00. 

Distribution of amounts paid for 


board by 76 teachers who are not 
boarding where they reside: 


Amount Number of Individuals 

18 7 
15 3 
12 25 

9 18 

6 15 

3 8 
TIO: Laeeeeere reese ect 76 


The median amount paid by 
these teachers for board only is 
$11.50. The quartile deviation is 
$2.87. The range is $3.00 to $20.00. 


Cost of room and board per 
month for 422 teachers who were 
living at home: 


Amount Number of Individuals 
o5 4 
50 8 
45 2 
40 8 
35 1 
30 34 
25 62 
20 120 
15 G2 
10 81 

5 20 
0 10 
Tota leet eee 422 


The median amount paid by 
teachers for room and board when 
living at home is $21.10. The 
quartile deviation is $5.72. The 
range is $1.00 to $57.00. 


Cost of room per month for 234 
teachers who were boarding them- 
selves: 


Amount Number of Individuals 

30 3 
25 11 
20 27 
15 59 
10 86 

5 39 

0 9 

FDO GaP areseeesecestusee 234 


The median amount paid by 
teachers rooming and _ boarding 
themselves is $14.00. The quar- 
tile deviation is $3.95. The range 
is $3.00 to $30.00. 


Approximate amount spent for 
food other than regular amount 
spent for board per month: 


Amount Number of Individuals 
40 2 
35 1 
30 ata 
25 te 
20 20 
15 23 
10 51 

5 185 
0 276 
"TO GaMee netueee sees 580 


The median amount spent for 
food in addition to board is $5.34. 
The quartile deviation is $3.34. The 
range is $1.00 to $38.00. 


The time for paying board: 


Per Cent 
Number of Total 
Calendar month ........ 143 16 
School) MON) ee. 791 84 
Total) seteeeeee> 934 
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The following conclusions are 
drawn from the data given: 

(1) Comparative costs of room 
and board for teachers when room- 
ing and boarding in same place are 
not significantly different from 
that of teachers rooming and 
boarding in different places. The 
facts do not reveal the relative 
merits of these living arrange- 
ments, however. Further study is 
needed to determine the quality of 
the living in each type. 

(2) Room rent for those who 
board themselves is $14 (median) 
while for those who room and 
board elsewhere, the cost is $6.25 
(median). Our data does not re- 
veal that the greater cost is due to 
the fact that the person is grant- 
ed cooking privileges though this 
is probably the case. Further 
study should reveal if this assump- 
tion is true. 

(83) For persons living at home, 
the median cost of food and shel- 
ter is $21.10. This figure would 
lead us to conclude that the person 
boarding is not being over-charged. 
The standard budget would permit 
the expenditure of 25 per cent of 
income for food and shelter and 
this seems to be the approximate 
proportion paid by teachers in 
North Carolina. 

There remain questions yet un- 
answered which appear worthy of 
consideration. We suggest a limit- 
ed number: Is the board and room 
of those boarding comparable with 
that of those living at home? What 
are the emotional and mental 
effects of the different types of 
living arrangements? What are 
the effects of differences in living 
arrangements upon the teaching 
suecess of individuals? 

We, therefore, recommend an 
enlarged committee to continue the 
study of this problem of housing. 
It seems feasible to transfer this 
study to the Home Economics Sec- 
tion where experts in the.field may 
carry on more detailed analyses. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. FLEMMIE P. KITTRELL, 
Bennett College 
DEAN RUTH G. RUSH, 
N. GC. College for Negroes 
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Education and Personal Adjustment 


By CLARENCE E, YOKELY 


One of the striking manifesta- 
tions of present day youth educa- 
tion is the interest in guidance or 
personnel work. Guidance pro- 
grams are being increasingly 
adopted and developed on every 
educational level from pre-school to 
university. To my mind their value 
is arrested by their very adoption. 
However, it can neither be scien- 
tifically established or improved 
without instruments of precision 
and research. The evolution of this 
technique of unsystemmatic obser- 
vation of individual differences per- 
haps began with Plato; however, 
during the nineteenth century the 
observation of children became sys- 
tematic and the twentieth century 
is resolved to refine the method to 
meet the needs of youth. 

This article is evidence of my 
justification of a more concerted 
emphasis on this phase of educa- 
tion as compared with our present 
“mass development for smartness.” 
Reasons for this comparison are 
derived from the following: pres- 
ent crime records, the fact that the 
average individual has three and 
one-half problems affecting his fail- 
ure or success, 85 per cent of the 
people who lose their jobs do so 
because of the lack of ability to 
adjust themselves rather than the 
lack of technical knowledge, the 
growing rate of persons becoming 
candidates for hospitals for the 
“mentally touched” and 85 per cent 
of High School graduates must go 
into some type of employment for 
life’s work rather than continue 
thew formal education. All of 
these, and especially the last, are 
obvious reasons for the affirmation 
set forth herein. 

According to a recent survey by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
there are twenty-one million 
youngsters in America between the 
ages of 16 and 24 and these youths 
will succeed or fail not so much on 
the basis of their formal education 
but on the basis of how well their 
personal and vocational problems 


can be adjusted. According to 
standardized intelligence test re- 
sults, one-third of the students who 
fail in life have above average in- 
telligence but lack the ability to 
adjust themselves to society and 
their surroundings. Recently it has 
become evident that success and 
happiness in this world depend 
much more on a good mark in so- 
cial adaptation than on knowledge. 

Since education is for life, it 
should then be a process of not 
merely learning something from 
text books but the acquiring of the 
ability of being able to live -gain- 
fully with our fellow human beings. 
Such a reality is often disregarded 
either because of fear or ignorance, 
but we must admit that the child 
will submit to denial for love; but 
if there is no love in return he will 
not deny himself. Every renuncia- 
tion must have its compensation. 
If this fact is constantly disregard- 
ed, crime, delinquency, and disillu- 
sionment will continually molest 
our youth population. 

Education now tends to be mech- 
anized and teachers lose sight of 
the fact that the educational proc- 
ess must definitely consider varied 
degrees of knowledge, background 
of interests, ambitions and other 
capacities found in heterogeneous 
class groups. All these salient 
points either go to help or hinder 
those under our guidance to make 
the necessary adjustments modern 
life demands. The ‘teacher load” 
prevents it, thereby emphasizing 
the need for guidance programs. 
Because students fail to perform at 
accepted rates our present courses 
demand, we are sometimes over 
critical and blame them rashly. 
Often mental disorders are set up 
among them as a result and they 
become either nervous, indifferent, 
rebellious or infrequently down- 
right ill at the thought of school, 
and teacher. The result ?—‘Drop- 
outs” and discipline problems. 
There is the necessity for adopting 
instructional technique to the 
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needs, interests and capacities of 
the learners. Remember there is 
no learning without the cooperation 
of the learner. No more serious 
negation of the principles of mental 
hygiene and individual develop- 
ment could be practiced than fail- 
ure to treat the child as an indi- 
vidual “with a problem” rather 
than “a problem” within itself. 

Sometimes have a real heart-to- 
heart talk with one or two students 
individually and get their confiden- 
tial statement which is usually in 
this vein. “I would like very much 
to understand myself. I don’t seem 
to be able to get much out of my 
work. I study but I usually have 
my mind on something else I enjoy 
more.” If they could get that help 
their other work would be of great- 
er benefit and more to the appro- 
bation of the teacher. Their ques- 
tions are: “What have you got for 
us?” and “What are we to be?” 
and “What are we to do?” Our age 
is filled with aimless youth and 
they are determined to do some- 
thing, however blindly they are 
going about it. To the advocates 
of our present mass educational 
system the following should be 
thoughtfully pondered. (1) Though 
an adult in years and experience, 
can I yet see and feel and think 
asachild? (2) Can I show a genu- 
ine interest in the interests and 
ambitions of children? (3) Have 
my schoolroom years made me a 
bit harsh and perhaps impatient? - 
and (4) Is my influence one of op- 
timism and confidence? What we 
need to offer is education that gives 
opportunity to originate and create 
with goals that challenge the learn- 
ers as being achievable and defi- 
nite. 


Children enter school daily full 
of hopes and fears, desires and 
frustrations, of worries and joys. 
Help in solving these emotional 
problems and re-establishing confi- 
dences and affording real inspira- 
tion is the challenge to adventurous 
youth leaders who can give youth 
a formula for action. It is my firm 
belief that the school should afford | 
the student some aid in accomplish- 
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ing these socially useful needs. 
Parents have failed the students 
and if the school does, society must 
pay, and since the school is so- 
ciety’s supported institution, I 
think “the buck” should not pass 
any further. I advocate a guidance 
program as the solution which can 
be defined as a process of getting 
individuals into the environment 
and state of mind for the greatest 
development to take place. I do not 
personally like to advocate drastic 
changes, yet I do not prefer to go 
along on the easy assumption that 
what we are doing is substantially 
all right. Therefore, I do not put 
this suggestion forward as the one 
thing needful but as one needful 
thing. 

To do this will require a very 
careful study of the youth and the 
place he is to take in life. Recently 
the famous educator, John Dewey, 
in a survey, made the following 
criticism of American teachers: 
“They don’t know enough about 
their social order,” and ‘They don’t 
like children.” This is a quite sig- 
nificant finding which will greatly 
influence future teacher training at 
Columbia University. If this is 
true, ours is a greater challenge. 
No person on earth can relieve the 
individual of the responsibility of 
making a choice of his order of life, 
but, in the analysis of human inter- 
play, we cannot expect youth to 
take an adult responsibility at the 
adolescent age. I don’t advocate 
seeing Johnny through, nor seeing 
through Johnny, but helping John- 
ny to see through himself and see 
himself through. 

There are seven points of service 
in this process that we can give: 
(1) Get personal data about him 
and study it. (2) Give him aid and 
a plan for self-analysis. (3) Get 
and give youth information about 
occupations. (4) Give him individ- 
ual counseling. (5) Place in our 
curricula definite vocational pre- 
paratory courses. (6) Arrange be- 
tween school and employe a service 
of placement of students in occu- 
pations; and (7) A follow-up and 
adjustment of him in these occupa- 
tions. 


The normal youth must be ex- 
pected to cause much trouble for 
himself and others unless definite 
provision be made for what in prim- 
itive life he has always had—some 
control of his own living. Since 
economic security underlies all 
successful living it is clearly obvi- 
ous that the acquiring of this se- 
curity should not be left to chance 
if youth is to be benefitted by hav- 
ing come under the influence of in- 
struction. Since the secondary 
school is the one organized institu- 
tion that supplies society with its 
majority of citizens, and since this 
institution already has public re- 
spect and confidence, thereupon 
falls the responsibility of its taking 
the leadership. Here at William 
Penn while I am in the midst of a 


survey of occupational opportuni- 


ties for Negro youth in High Point 
I find that we can get the coopera- 
tion of industry, business, and 
school boards if we only show them 
the real need and advantages of 
such a procedure. And, too, in 
personal interviews with students 
I find that they, too, really appre- 
ciate and need such guidance and 
there are many other things re- 
vealed through this project that it 
would take an entire treatise to ex- 
plain. We cannot, however, in 
guiding youth to vocational and 
personal happiness regard it as a 
process of taking him at a certain 
time in his life and after examining 
him condemn him to follow one vo- 
cation unchangingly, but instead 
urge him to have a definite aim and 
let it evolve with the demands of 
society. A program of this kind 
in our schools will greatly relieve 
discipline problems and early “drop 
outs” because as long as the huge 
mountain of unemployment faces 
youth and the school offers little 
or no solution and youth is denied 
the things every young man and 
woman wants they will continually 
be delinquent and problematic. An 
idle mind is still the devil’s work 
shop, and a hopeless mind is the 
devil himself. My appeal is that 
active agencies in the secondary 
schools establish such a process to 
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relieve the population of crime, de- 
linquency, poverty and unemploy- 
ment. These evils can be reduced 
by reorganized education for per- 
sonal adjustment and vocational 
opportunities with which to gain 
the necessary virtues of life. It has 
been inferred that the reason so 
many youth are going to the pro- 
verbial dogs is because there is no 
other place prepared where they 
may go. Let us accept these chal- 
lenges that confront American 
schools, remembering that until 
youth is served according to his 
interests, and given the necessary 
achievable goals towards which to 
aspire—through our guidance—po- 
tential genius will continually be 
born to blush unseen and continual- 
ly dissipate its fragrance on the 
desert air. 


Music a Cultural Subject in the 


Elementary School 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ing of a better world of tomorrow 
with the tools of today.” 

Boys and girls of elementary 
school age should know that James 
Reese Europe, W. C. Handy, Duke 
Ellington, Noble Sissle, and a host 
of other gifted musicians have been 
the chief promoters of ragtime and 
jazz, that music which, though lim- 
ited in its musical content, is never- 


_ theless a sincere expression of the 


Negro, and is used by the foremost 
American and foreign composers in 
symphonic development at the 
present time; certainly they should 
know that the art of Roland Hayes 
and that of Marian Anderson have 
not been surpassed in their gener- 
ation. 

There is no phase of musical cul- 
ture to which the Negro has not 
made significant contribution. His 
greatest contribution, however, has 
been in the realm of song. ‘Art is 
the expression of experience, in a 
form of delightful and permanent, 
mediating communication.” This 
being true, we may call the Negro 
spirituals art, and those who made 
them, artists. 

John Tasker Howard in his schol- 
arly book, “Our American Music,” 
says: “And now for the significance 
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of all this Negro music to America. 
It has been protested that it is the 
song of the Negro alone, who repre- 
sents but a single part of our popu- 
lation. Those of us who are not 
black cannot share the ownership 
of this literature with the Negro, 
because it is characteristic of him; 
and not of us. The Americanism of 
Negro song involves questions that 
are beyond the scope of a book on 
music. Obviously, Negro songs are 
nearer our musical comprehension 
than the savage chants of the In- 
dian. 

“There is a universality of ap- 
peal about the Negro music that 
makes it something more than the 
chant of a single race. The songs 
are so fundamentally human that 


they have already outlived the gen- 
eration and conditions that pro- 
duced the oldest of them. As Alain 
Lock writes in ‘The New Negro’: 

“ ‘They have survived in turn the 
contempt of the slave owners, the 
conventionalizations of formal reli- 
gion, the repressions of Puritanism, 
the corruptions of sentimental bal- 
ladry, and the neglect and disdain 
of second-generation respectability. 
They have escaped the lapsing con- 
ditions and the fragile vehicle of 
folk art, and come firmly into the 
context of formal music.’ 

“Some feel that the strongest 


impress of Negro music has come. 
by way of jazz, now the sport of 


the musically polite. Rather than 
the naive idealism of the spiritual, 


May, 1939 


the restless syncopation, the dis- 
cordant shriekings of the primitive 
black man, more nearly voice the 
fever of modern American life. 
Maybe they do, but all of these are 
questions that time alone can an- 
swer. We know that in America 
we have the songs of the Negro, 
some of them his own, and some of 
them his version of what he has 
learned from us. If the Negro is 
American, his songs are Ameri- 
cana 

Finally, children can assimilate 
only that portion of our musical 
heritage which they understand 
and appreciate. They can contrib- 
ute to musical culture in direct pro- 
portion to their abilities in listen- 
ing, performing, and creating. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—TREASURER 


EXHIBIT “B” 


Receipts of cash by the Treasurer consisted of $4,499.00 


GENTLEMEN:—Pursuant to engagement, we have audited the 
books and records of your Executive Secretary, Dr. G. EH. 
Davis and your Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton, for the period 
from April 15, 1938, to April 9, 1939, and submit herewith our 
report thereon in the following form: 


Herhibits: 
“A” Receipts and Disbursements— 
Executive Secretary 
“B” Receipts and Disbursements—Treasurev................ 5 
“C” Comparison—Budget Estimate and Expenditures... 6 


Page 


Our report, as above submitted, is subject to the following 
comments: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY—EXHIBIT “A” 


Cash receipts and disbursements of the Executive Secretary 
were checked in detail and the bank balances verified by con- 
firmation of the depository. All receipts were properly ac- 
counted for and all disbursements properly authorized and 
recorded, The balance of cash on hand to be deposited, was 
counted and found to be correct. The composition of the 
balance in the hands of the Executive Secretary is as follows: 


On deposit—Commercial National Bank, 


Charlotte; Ns\Cl oe eee) eee $ 547.00 
Cash on hand to be deposited_.................... 1,253.06 
$1,800.06 


Collections of membership dues have been heavy since the 
Association met in annual session at Goldsboro, which ac- 
counts for the large amount of cash undeposited. 

Total receipts for the year under review were $5,572.00 as 
compared with total receipts of $4,772.50 for the previous 
year, an increase of $799.50. 


transferred to him by the Executive Secretary and $61.76 re- 
ceived as interest on deposits in the savings account. Dis-. 
bursements consisted of checks drawn in payment of warrants 
drawn by the Executive Secretary for $4,491.02 and payment 
of intangible tax on bank deposits of $1.11. 

All receipts were properly accounted for and all disburse- 
ments were duly authorized and recorded. 


The composition of the balance in the hands of the Treas- 
urer as of April 9, 1939, is as follows: 


On deposit—First National Bank of 


Henderson; Neg C eee eee eT nO QPL 

On deposit—Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
of Durham, NiCr eee eee 2,548.38 
$3,530.86 


Balances on deposit were verified by confirmation of the 
depositories, Full details as to receipts and disbursements by 
the Treasurer are given in the exhibit above referred to. 


COMPARISON—BUDGET ESTIMATH AND 
EXPENDITURES—EXHIBIT “C” 


While an estimate of expenditures was submitted for the 
year ended on April 9, 1939, no estimate of the probable re- 
ceipts was presented. It is therefore assumed that the esti- 
mated receipts for the period would be in the same amount, 
$4,900. 

The following summary, which presents the results of 
operation for the year under review, is based upon that 
premise: 

Actual Over 





Expected Actual Expected 
REV GNUC) ek..c <2 ee $4,900.00 $5,572.00 $672.00 
Expenditures” 2-7 eee ee 4,900.00 4,669.07 280.93 
Operating wsurplug eee $ 902.93 $902.93 


GENERAL: 


The examination of all books and records was made in 
detail from the original entries. Receipts of membership dues 
were evidenced by duplicates retained in the file of the 
Executive Secretary, all of which were properly accounted for. 

All disbursements were accounted for by vouchers which 
were properly authorized and handled. All canceled vouchers 
were presented for our inspection and found to be in order. 

While the bonds of the Executive Secretary and the Treas- 
urer were not presented for our examination, warrants and 
checks were drawn during the year in payment of the 
premiums thereon and were properly cleared through the 
banks, bearing the endorsement of the agents writing the 
bonds. Bonds in force cover as follows: 


Oremmeme An @OULOM EC CASUT Ole. ep oceeoecccesecacacsec aye $2,000.00 
eos LOOOOD 


The books and records of the Association were found to be 
competently and intelligently kept. All necessary records are 
maintained to present the essential financial information of 
the activities of the Association as needed. 

It is suggested that each year, when estimates are made as 
to expenditures for the forthcoming year in the preparation 
of the annual budget, that an estimate also be made of the 
probable receipts for the same period. 

It is further suggested that in making estimates of ex- 
penditures that such estimates be kept well under the esti- 
mate of receipts for the same period, in order that there may 
be a steady increase in the surplus each year, thereby placing 
the Association in the position to meet such unforseen con- 
tingencies aS may arise. 

Based upon our detailed examination of the books and rec- 
ords of the Association, our report therewith submitted, cor- 
rectly reflects the financial condition of the Association as of 
April 9, 1939, and correctly presents all necessary information 
as to the financial transactions for the year ended on said 
date. 





Dr. G. HE. Davis, Executive Secretary... 


Respectfully submitted, 
N. G. SMITH. 


Exuipir “A” 
RECHIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. G. H. Davis, Hrecutive Secretary 
April 15, 1938, to April 9, 1939 





RECEIPTS: 
UN rentaniy Ha StH OMNIS Smarr ene eee ee ee Se, ce ceeeew sacseees $5,454.00 
ACL AC Ics IE LCs U1 santa re 5 Seok a ae oe es ace get sad ca tse eocsuacs 73.00 
(WONMOESS TOM Saat cee es dewe ce 25.00 
Placement Bureau 20.00 
MTikcey tree LER CSTE) US mee nee oe cee ene eda sags $5,572.00 


Balance Gash on Hand, April 15, 1933822 899.00 


Total Receipts and Opening Cash Balance....$6,471.00 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Transferred to Treasurer—Dr. J. A. Cotton .............. $4,499.00 
ieee pa GH eTMennt mee UES ta SW CALC Teese econo - cee cs ree sees een 40.00 
Mr IVicasikermemtest, SDCAKCL 2.22... ...se eee oe este 10.00 
Comte rowmwrell wemest SPCAIC Re. 2.0 sree cee paren 50.00 
VIN SememON CLOTTED LSS GIO CC AC eee ees aes eee eee eter 50.00 
Wie, Ch, TDG ay, TAC ORR CCN ee ee Nr ens eee rere 20.00 
IEROLOSM CeSmaAnG alike CMare ese 22. --ceenee secs scnneecen ace £ 1.94 

BIO tet MIG TERS@TNCTUUS)  seseeesetes =a eee cee eeeeeace eee $4,670.94 


Balance Cash on Hand, April 9, 1939 
(GSO) LO) meee ee ere 1,800.06 


Total Disbursements and Closing 
Hyena al ean 0 ise ee ace eee eee $6,471.00 
Composition of Cash Balance on April 9, L939 


On deposit Commercial National Bank, 
(GUIDE VPIRON EL” TNS CE ee Be a ce eee $ 547.00 
(Cain Gia Tie yelal) aves WOYeyoosme eee 1,253.06 


Total on Hand and on Deposit.......... $1,800.06 


EXHIBIT ‘“B” 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. J. A. Corton, Treasurer 


April 15, 1938, to April 9, 1939 
RECEIPTS: 








From Dr. G. H. Davis, Executive Secretary... $4,499.00 
INUVERESTRONM OS AVL Some ACCO Lites eee 61.76 
Ota RC COLOUS grees ten S ee ore eect a ee eh $4,560.76 
Balance on April 15, 1938........ Pett a ene ae Yn 3,462.23 
Total Receipts and Opening Balance... $8,022.99 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Warrants Drawn by Executive Secretary................... $4,491.02 
Intaneibles Laxesuons Banks PBalamcezssssss ences alate 
Total Disbursements .......... NG St OREN AR $4,492.13 


Balance’ on Hand April 9, 1939............................ 3,580.86 


Total Disbursements and Closing Balance...... $8,022.99 
Reconcilement of Bank Accounts with Books: 
Balance on deposit—First National Bank of Hender- 





son, N. C., as per bank statement............ $1,017.48 
Less: Checks Outstanding— 
Gino C kag Nio Ser 9 G2 Seer eee ec reeees _..$10.00 
Che Ck IN Onan 0 Gio ereeeeeee eee oe ees 25.00 
ETO reliance sian OTT eS Geli C111 eee $ 6.35.00 
(ES AEN Come] Coma IED © ©) HAS sera eee nese ee 982.48 


Balance on deposit—Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
6) Leet UTS Tea eno Cee see ee ee eae een 2,548.38 


Balance on Hand April 9, 1939—See above....$8,530.86 





xB SC” 
COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EXPENSES AND BUDGET 
ISTIMATHS FOR THE PERIOD 
From April 15, 1938, to April 9, 1939 


3udget Over 


Trem : Budget Actual *Actual Over 
Ee Sule ni, cie © fe meee $ 100.00 $ 100.00 Dine ee 
Recording Secretary ........... 50.00 O20 (as 
Reals cies © 1G caer 50.00, 00,0 eeeeeee 
Publication and Mailing 

FU CORD: 2 (reese: ee ae ene eerge 1,200.00 1,230.32 *30.32 
Executive Secretary’s Office 375.00 331.96 43.04 
Executive Committee’s Meet- 

TET 21S ee aoe ee eee tre Oe ee ey 200.00 $5.40 114.60 
Collesees SCulOme eres 50.00 48.00 2.00 
lakieia Skolno@il Sereno 50.00 57.16 nied 
Elementary Section —............ 100.00 11.35 88.65 
Home Economics Section. 25.00 PARA) eee 
Convention Expense —.......... 250.00 283.61 “pyn Ol 
Salary—Executive 

SHON x cece ese 1,500.00 16550), 00,0) eee 
JEU ETS TS 2° CT Cee eee er 250.00 248.02 1.98 
Ey fey Ge tl O01 Caen eee ee ee 200.00 20), (0)10. 0 teceeceee 
Oxford Colored Orphanage.. 50.00 F(a eee 
ACE DS pa Elie leases 25.00 PAO) | peeeee es 
Interracial Commission —..-. 100.00 IORI) eee 
District Organization —_...._.- 225.00 190.20 34.80 
ING euGOm cme mils COIs meeeeeseeeeees an 25.00 5) men eee 
National Association Teach- 

ers in Negro Schools........ 50.00 50.00 nS, 
Industrial Arts Section....... 25.00 See 25.00 





BO Gey eee een eee $4,900.00 $4,661.02 $238.98 


Not Provided For in Budget: 


Protest Fees—Dishonored 


GheGk sates eres eee ey es eee $ 1.94 $ *1.94 
Intangibles Tax—Bank 
Balances ee eames d A era 
TSG) ek epee eee saree Pee _ $ 3.05 


Total Budget and 


Hxpens2s $4,664.07 $235.93 


$4,900.00 














SHAW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCH @Ore 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 5 to July 14 


Second Session, July 17 to August 25 
1939 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
RALEIGH 


OFFERINGS 








Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes C and B 


Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit 








For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 
NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 














LOOKING INTO 
THE FUTURE... 


You, no doubt, like everyone else, look forward to the day when 
you will be independent ... free from worry .. . able to enjoy life 
as you have always wanted. Look back over the past twenty 
years. Will the next twenty bring you these comforts? 


Our Retirement Income Producing Policy is an essential need in 
the life of every teacher. With it you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing a guaranteed future income will be yours. For infor- 
mation about it, you have only to write the Home Office. You are 
placed under no obligation whatever, yet an inquiry may mean for 
you the assurance of future comforts. 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 
C.C. SPAULDING, President 


“No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies” 
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Message from the President of the 
N. C. Teachers Association 


To the members of the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion: 

My many thanks to you for the 
honor which you have conferred 
upon me. Greetings and _ best 
wishes for continued success this 
year and throughout all the years. 

Fifty-eight years of active and 
carefully organized effort toward 
improving the educational status 
_ of our race through the guidance 
and service of our own leaders 
have given to us and developed for 
us this Association of which, be- 
cause of its splendid achievements, 
we are so justly proud. 

Enlisted in our ranks from the 
very beginning have been some of 
the noblest spirits in all our South- 
land—men and women whose lives 
have borne undying witness to the 
ennobling power of true education 
and through whose leadership a 
few scattered units have been 
welded into an almost marvelous 
unity, undivided in purpose and 
endeavor. 

Among us today are teachers of 
various degrees of academic prep- 
aration and diversified abilities— 
teachers who serve in accredited 
and unaccredited high and elemen- 
tary schools, many who serve in 
widely known colleges, no less than 
hundreds serving in remote and 
lowly one-teacher schools. All are 
traveling their different roads, but 
meeting in one common highway 
of learning, all having the one 
noble, underlying purpose of help- 
ing to fit each child for reaching 
the highest and best of which he 
is capable that he may fill a use- 
ful and a worthy place in our so- 
ciety. To such an objective this 
organization is 2ver and always 
committed. For the furtherance 
of such an objective it yields no 
second place to any matters of 


purely material consideration. The 
theme of its discussions, the sub- 
ject of its programs and plans, 
have all centered around this un- 
changing aim. 

In the more recent years, how- 
ever, our leaders have felt the 
urgent need for some wise, con- 
certed effort to secure through 
State legislative enactment ade- 
quate facilities for graduate study 
here in the State and also an im- 
mediate reduction and an ultimate 
erasure of the wide differential be- 
tween the salaries of white and col- 
ored teachers. For such success in 
both directions as has been recent- 
ly achieved, we are deeply grate- 
ful. Not enough praise can be 
given President James E. Shepard 
for his tact, wisdom, energy and 
planning. It is generally agreed 
that our interest in these matters 
and their emphasis stressed 
through persistent and tactful 
effort have been but human and 
just. The sanity, the vision, the 
ever-progressive spirit of this As- 
sociation forbid any cessation of 
effort until to us is accorded our 
full measure of justice, equality of 
educational opportunity and satis- 
factory compensation for profes- 
sional service. 

Along with these considerations 
and of far greater importance are 
the spiritual values upon which 
must be placed greater emphasis 
in all our plans and purposes. The 
deliberate destruction by war of 
much that is beautiful in human 
life today places upon everyone 
who survives a responsibility for 
holding fast to whatsoever things 
are lovely and whatsoever things 
are of good report. If stress on 
character education were ever 
needed, now is the accepted time. 
Despite the salary problem, the 
over-crowded conditions in nu- 


merous schools, despite the serious 
and conspicuous handicap of shab- 
by buildings and inadequate teach- 
ing facilities in so many places, it 
must be conceded that not all the 
changes necessary for educational 
progress and racial development 
can come through agitation nor as 
the result of State legislative en- 
actment. The kingdom of the 
teacher’s heaven is truly within 
himself. Real progress in the es- 
sentials of education is within 
one’s own control. Mark Hopkins’ 
log may be rough and small and 
tremendously inconvenient, but its 
potentialities as a university are 
still present. 

To gain new insight into our 
work, to form nobler ideals for 
teaching, to have an inward 
awakening that glorifies the task, 
a manifest enthusiasm that in- 
spires noble service — these aims 
are possible for every teacher. The 
Association needs the mobilization 
of all our deepest spiritual forces 
for the salvation of our race. 

Alchemists of old were zealous 
in their search for some magic 
stone which by merely being 
touched would transmute base 
metals into gold. Negro teachers 
must be modern alchemists. Our 
enthusiasm for character building, 
our desire to develop pride of race, 
our all-sustaining, unchanging pur- 
pose to draw out the best in every 
child and to shape and mould that 
best for the most effective and most 
dynamic service to humanity — 
this desire and this purpose will 
transmute the dull and uninterest- 
ing child; it will transfigure the 
school and transform the teacher. 
To such a task is the North Caro- 
lina Negro Teachers Association 
devoted. For such an objective we 
rededicate our plans, our themes, 
our conferences, our unceasing 
efforts! 
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Social Objectives of Teachers Home 
Economics In Greensboro, N. C. 


By GLENICE T. JAMES, M.A. 


Home Economics Instructor, J. B. Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


AVING been a teacher of 
Home Economics in the 
high school of the city 
of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, for the past 
nine years, I am quite 
familiar with the func- 

tioning of the department from all 
angles. In fact, I feel as if I have 
grown to be a part of the depart- 
ment; that there is a definite place 
in its pattern for me. 

The first question that a new 
teacher in any field asks herself is, 
“What shall I teach?” She ponders 
this question because she is anxious 
to give to the students and the com- 
munity the best that is within her, 
and the question is just how this is 
to be done in the particular com- 
munity in which she finds herself. 
If the Home Economics courses are 
to be planned to give maximum 
value to the students, one must 
seek to link the home life of the 
student with the school and the 
community. In the city of Greens- 
boro the Home Economics teachers 
attempt to contact as many homes 
as possible, thus getting a slant on 
the student’s home life, on the com- 
munity as a whole, and by these 
means formulating a tangible work- 
ing basis. Having formulated a 
basis upon which to work, our next 
job is to plan this work so as not 
merely to develop skill in the house- 
hold arts and sciences, but to give 
the work a specific bearing on the 
existing society and thus help the 
group to become a definite part of 
the culture. 

In the high school of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, we aim to 
teach the girl to be a home-maker, 
but not in the sense that when she 
has mastered the fundamentals of 
cookery and sewing, her work 
is complete. Women control the 
expenditures of a large proportion 
of the family income, and in order 
to spend wisely and well, it 





seems essential that they should 
have an understanding of the eco- 
nomic laws that control the prices 
of the purchases they make. Thus, 
the girls are taught to cope with 
the changing economic conditions 
and to spend the family income in- 
telligently, so that maximum 
returns are obtained for minimum 
expenditure. 

As Moulton has so well pointed 
out in his book, “Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress,” the problem in 
the United States is not to produce 
more, but to sell those things that 
have already been produced. The 
State of North Carolina is a pro- 
ductive State, but, as in all other 
states of the Union, production ex- 
ceeds consumption. There is a de- 
sire to buy, but a lack of funds 
with which to do so. The average 
family from which the school popu- 
lation is drawn has only enough 
money for bare subsistence, and 
many are even on relief. Financial 
difficulties are frequently the cause 
of misunderstandings between fa- 
ther and mother in the home. There 
is a tendency for such parents to 
become irritable and in the long 
run develop into chronic neurotics. 
The student who learns to spend 
this meager income wisely’ makes 
for a smoother running home, 
which in turn makes for happy pa- 
rents, happy children, and in short 
a happier community or social 
group. 

In our particular situation spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on thrift 
and saving through the instrumen- 
talities of household budgeting. 
There is a German saying, “A 
woman can throw away more with 
a teaspoon than a man can bring 
in with a shovel.” We as Home 
Economics teachers are not trying 
to debate this issue at all. We are 
merely trying to make this type of 
woman (if there is such) extinct. 
The advantages of home-made 


clothing over ready-made, the buy- 
ing of cheaper cuts of meats 
in preference to more expensive 
cuts, the advantages of buying 
foods that are in season, etc., are 
emphasized from all angles. We 
attempt to show the student where- 
in results obtained through econ- 
omy greatly exceed those obtained 
through extravagance. There is an 
attempt to show that a dollar saved 
is a dollar gained. When the first 
dollar is saved, it is the desire of 
human nature to see it grow, and 
thrift is then practiced with more 
zea] and enthusiasm than before. 
As one’s saving mounts, it is not 
long before there comes the reali- 
zation of the fact that economic 
security leads eventually to social 
security. 

Home-makers are community 
builders. The weakness or strength © 
of any community is that of its 
citizens. One cannot expect a house 
to be substantial if built of inferior 
material. In like manner, neither 
can one expect a community to be 
at its best if made up of unhealthy 
individuals. Taken from a broad 
point of view, the health of the peo- 
ple is the greatest resource and 
strength of the nation. In a recent 
study it was revealed that on the 
average there is one illness per 
person per year, not considering 
minor ailments. The whole course 
of Home Economics as taught in 
the Greensboro system embraces a 
healthy living. In the foods classes 
there is an extensive study made 
of disease transmitted by food or 
contracted through lack cf essen- 
tial dietary factors and how to com- 
bat them. A few of the malnour- 
ished children are taken from the 
grammar schools and studied as 
special problems, and through the 
joint interest of the Home Eco- 
nomics group and the community 
these deficiency diseases have been 
lessened considerably. The value 
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of exercise, sleep, recreation, ade- 
quate clothing, personal health hab- 
its, and good eating habits based 
on intelligent attitudes, are also 
given due recognition from the 
time a student enters the field of 
Home Economics until she com- 
pletes the work. There is an in- 
creased amount of attention cen- 
tered on what constitutes physical 
as well as mental fitness for niar- 
riage and possible parenthood. We 
feel that by viewing the subject of 
health from this angle a more suc- 
cessful family life in later years 
will be assured. 

In planning the Home Economics 
course of study, we do not overlook 
the fact that the student should be 
taught something of the impor- 
tance of the worthy use of leisure 
time, since in order to be a good 
parent and citizen one requires time 
each day for recreation, just as 
time is allotted for performing the 
duties of the household. Leisure 
to know and enjoy the other mem- 
bers of the family, their friends, 
and peop!e outside the home, often 
seems of little importance compared 
with the time for earning the in- 
come, cooking, mending and clean- 
ing; but it is quite as necessary if 
the intellectual and emotional life 
are not to be crowded out. To the 
Home Economics girl, housework 
never means drudgery. It is not 
that her housework differs in type 
from that of any other individuals, 
but she arranges furniture to save 
steps, makes out a work schedule, 
follows it closely, plans all house- 
hold duties beforehand, and accom- 
plishes the same amount of work 
in half the time of the ordinary 
housewife. Consequently, she has 
more leisure for constructive work 
outside the home and creative work 
inside of it. 

If we use our leisure habitually 
in activities that merely pass the 
hours, we are losing valuable op- 
portunities for doing things of per- 
manent value. It is easy to slip 
into the habit of not planning our 
leisure, but the Home Economics 
students realize that without con- 
scious planning we cannot hope to 
gain the reward that might be ours. 
They have been taught (and to 
them it has become an accom- 
plished fact) that all labor and no 
diversion makes a family one-sided 
in development, and that the most 
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New Farmers of America Hold 
Convention at Bordentown, N. J. 


By Pror. S. B. SIMMONS, Executive Secretary 


a: HE New Farmers of America 
held their fifth National Con- 
| Hy] vention at the New Jersey 

Manual Training School, Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, August 6 
through 9. This is a national or- 
ganization of Negro vocational 
agricultural pupils in_ public 
schools. It was organized in 1935 
at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
and since that time its membership 
has grown to 53,000 in more than 
900 chapters. 

The North Carolina Association 
played a great part in the success 
of the convention. There were more 
than 25 chapters and 100 repre- 
sentatives present. The N. F. A. 











helpful families are those who man- 
age their daily schedule in such a 
way that there is leisure as well as 
energy for active participation in 
initiating and furthering programs 
that serve to enhance community 
betterment. 

From what has been set forth in 
this discourse concerning the teach- 
ing of Home Economics in the par- 
ticular system under discussion, it 
may plainly be seen that this in- 
dispensable type of training does 
a commendable part toward com- 
munity building. Home-making 
may be an unspecialized job or busi- 
ness, but the sooner Home Econom- 
ics students think of it as a busi- 
ness regulated by economic laws, 
the sooner it will become a univer- 
sally efficient business. If the home 
as an institution is to maintain its 
social efficiency, the home-makers 
must see their problems in the light 
of their effect on community stand- 
ards, and not as isolated personal 
problems and standards. Home Eco- 
nomics is one subject which is fun- 
damentally a response to social and 
economic needs. It deals with com- 
modities that are essential to every- 
day living and with human rela- 
tionships as they exist. Home Eco- 
nomics will fail to accomplish its 
purpose unless taught in terms of 
the needs of the individuals and the 
community to whose lives it is to 
contribute. 


Band from Laurinburg was the offi- 
cial N. F. A. Band. The Jordan 
Sellars Quartette won second place 
in the national singing (quartette) 
contest. Leaster Cooper of the 
Spring Hope High School was the 
third highest scoring individual in 
the agricultural judging contest. 
Lee Allen Yates of the Tri-County 
School, Bricks, was the second 
ranking Superior Farmer in the na- 
tion for 1939. Dr. C. C. Spaulding, 
president of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Durham, spoke on the N. F. A. 
nation-wide radio program in the 
Hall of Special Events, New York 
World’s Fair, at which time he 
gave J. W. Smith of Gause, Texas. 
a one-hundred dollar check. The 
prize was given by the N. C. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. James 
Liggens of Pleasant Grove School, 
ranked fifth in the national public 
speaking contest. 

The newly elected officers of the 
organization are: Jethro Hill For- 
dyce, Arkansas, president; J. W. 
Smith, Gause, Texas, Ist vice presi- 
dent; Ferdinand Holmes, White- 
haven, Tennessee, second vice presi- 
dent; Johnson Maner, Allendale, 
South Carolina, third vice presi- 
dent; Clinton Woodard, Grambling, 
Louisiana, secretary; Isaac N. 
Coggs, Muskogee, Oklahoma, treas- 
urer; Clinton Cunningham, Ever- 
green, Alabama, reporter, and J. R. 
Thomas, Petersburg, Virginia, na- 
tional adviser. 

The N. F. A. has the distinction 
of being the largest national or- 
ganization of any Negro farm 
group. The organization was spok- 
en of very highly by Claude Bar- 
nett, director of Negro Associated 
Press; Miss Frances L. Murphy of 
the Afro-American, Walter White 
of the N. A. A. C. P., Leon Harris, 
president of the Colored Federated 
Farmers, Inc., L. H. Dennis, execu- 
tive secretary American Vocational 
Association, T. C. Williams, vice 
principal at Bordentown. He said 
the convention was, perhaps, the 
best he had witnessed at Borden- 
town in the twenty years he had 
been connected with the school. 
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Preparation of Teachers for Secondary 


Mathematics 


By B. JOHN WESLEY GRIER 


Professor of Mathematical Sciences at The Palmer M emorial Institute 


HERE was a time, 
which is still within the 
memory of some of us, 
© | when it was assumed 
that an adequate knowl- 
edge of subject-matter 
and the confidence that came with 
the acquisition of a college degree 
were all that were needed to teach 
successfully in the secondary 
school. Some have held on to the 
opinion that if an individual had 
the brains to get through college, 
he had the intelligence to teach. 
During the last quarter-century, 
it has been shown that neither of 
these opinions is based on sound 
and substantial philosophical logic, 
due to the fact that neither of 
them contains a sufficient number 
of properties and facilities which 
teaching necessitates. Further- 
more, the study of psychology and 
of the meaning and processes of 
education has changed the tradi- 
tional conception of what is needed 
properly to equip the teacher for 
his work. 

First of all the teacher of mathe- 
matics should master his subject, 
which is the most important of all 
the issues in the teaching profes- 
sion. One of the main functions of 
the teacher is to be able to engage 
in every kind of discussion which 
has anything to do with his field 
of concentration. The next thing is 
to be acquainted with the profes- 
sional methods of teaching. The 
following courses in mathematics 
should be required for all prospec- 
tive teachers: College Algebra, 
Plane and Solid Geometry, Plane 
Trigonometry, Analytical Geome- 
try, Calculus—Differential and In- 
tegral, Professional course in 
Mathematics, and a course in the 
History and Philosophy of Mathe- 


matics and Methods of Teaching. 
The main purpose of these 
courses are to give the teacher a 
complete grasp on the subject mat- 
ter and to quicken intellectual in- 
terest, cultural and disciplinary 
phases. It should give to the teach- 
er appreciation of the processes of 
thought required and their impor- 
tant relations to the life of every- 
one, as well as to develop in him 
skill in making use of this mode of 
thinking, enabling the teacher to 
gain a realization of the broad 
scope of mathematics and its al- 
most limitless applications in pres- 
ent day life, and at the same time 
an understanding of the relation- 
ships among the narrower divi- 
sions of the subject as studied in 
the secondary school. Hither imme- 
diately preceding the study of the 
methods of teaching mathematics 
or simultaneously with that study, 
a rapid review is made of secon- 
dary school mathematics, particu- 
larly algebra and geometry. From 
the college student’s more mature 
point of view, and in the light of 
added mathematical knowledge, 
the student gains from this study 
a new understanding of mathema- 
tics. Perhaps for the first time, 
and certainly more clearly than 
ever before, he has a realizing 
sense of the meaning of mathema- 
tics and the value and purpose of 
teaching it. He sees the symbols 
and formulas as signs representa- 
tive of something more profound, 
the logic, the method, the way of 
thinking or reasoning that under- 
lies them, he appreciates the place 
and value of accuracy in reading, 
in observation and even recognizes 
the influence of the mathematical 
idea. The whole thing is concen- 
trated in the fact of an under- 


standing of the subject matter of 
the field of mathematics, and ap- 
preciation of its significance in the 
life of today, an acquaintance with 
the theory and problems of teach- 
ing, which in summation go to 
prove the ability of one to teach 
mathematics adequately in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


The teacher should be aware of 
every move to improve the teach- 
ing of mathematics. The Joint 
Commission of the National Com- 
mittee of the Teachers of Mathe- 
matics has brought to the atten- 
tion of the teachers the prevailing 
situation in that Mathematics has 
been made optional in twenty 
States, which gives the impression 
that it is on its way out as a school 
subject. This is perhaps due to the - 
fact that the objectives are not il- 
lucidated and comprehensible, little 
knowledge has been shown on the 
part of the teacher in the selec- 
tivity of facilities. The problems 
arising before the organization 
are those of creating a more con- 
vineing platform for secondary 
mathematics, of harmonizing con- 
flicting tendencies, of providing a 
more adequate curriculum and of 
meeting the problem of mass edu- 
cation. Therefore, it is easily seen 
that the teacher faced with such 
problems must be prepared to meet 
the issue. The subject is witnessing 
this crisis because of the methods 
of teaching, not because of the sub- 
ject, as we know there is no sub- 
ject more applicable than mathe- 
matics. 

Mathematics in one of the three 
forms exists in all knowledge, 
pure, abstract or applied. It has 
been shown by investigations that 
mathematical concepts are found 


. with great frequency in general 
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literature, which confirms the con- 
viction of the teachers as to the 
- importance to be attached to the 
full comprehension of the quanti- 
tative terms. 

The grade chart or placement 
for secondary mathematics in- 
cludes grades 7-12. It is a move 
toward the articulation between 
the phases of mathematics. Here- 
tofore, students have formed a 
false impression that algebra was 
differentiated from geometry and 
the other phases of the subject, 
which was not changed because of 
the unpreparedness and _ poor 
methods of teaching on the part of 
the mathematics department. 
There is no definite line of demar- 
cation between any of the phases 
of the subject. This placement sug- 
gests that Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Graphic Representation, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, History of Mathe- 
matics, Mathematical Modes of 
thinking, all begin in the 7th grade 
and continue throughout the secon- 
dary school. Of course, in the 7th 
grade the preliminary ideas of the 
different phases, as language and 
ideas of arithmetic, drawing of ba- 
sic figures in geometry, graphical 
representation of simple statistical 
data, elementary formulas in al- 
gebra, scale, measurement and ra- 
tios in trigonometry, the story of 
numbers and numerals and the 
story of measurement in history 
of mathematics and continue with 
gradual penetration into the more 
difficult forms of the subject in 
later years of the secondary 
course. The 12th grade being the 
last year in which they will take 
up such subjects as complex num- 
bers in arithmetic, introduction to 
analytic geometry, graphic solu- 
tions of problems and representa- 
tion of complex numbers, exponen- 
tial and logarithmic functions, per- 
mutations, combinations, solutions 
of higher equations, statistics and 
modern life, finance and mathema- 
tical recreations, etc. This is a pro- 
gram the chief purpose of which 
is to improve the methods of teach- 
ing, bring about a closer corre- 
lation between the phases of 
mathematics, trying to harmonize 


the conflicting tendencies, provid- 
ing a more adequate curriculum 
and aiming to make the course 
harmonize with the phases of mass 
education. 


This suggestion by the Joint 
Commission will never be convert- 
ed into reality if the teaching 
forces are not trained in the mas- 
tery of the subject matter and in 
the professional methods of teach- 
ing. 

Every teacher should know all 
about his subject and its relation- 
ship to the other fields of knowl- 
edge. In the case of mathematics, 
it seems to be a little difficult, due 
to the fact that it has not been de- 
fined with a hundred per cent adc- 
quacy. Some have defined it as the 
science of quantity and others the 
science concerned with the logical 
deductions of consequences from 
the general premises of all reason- 
ing. All of which have not been 
adequate enough to describe it in 
its totality. I am inclined to believe 
a statement made by Dr. Rainich, 
of the Mathematics Department, 
University of Michigan, who stat- 
ed that mathematics is anything 
that you find in the mathematics 
library. The close correlation be- 
tween it and logic and the other 
sciences, makes it difficult to de- 
fine. They are inseparable as some 
of the Greeks stated that if math- 
ematics is taken out of the 
sciences, there is nothing left. The 
teacher of mathematics should be 
very much aware of these facts 
and would motivate the student’s 
interest by showing him the perti- 
nence of the subject. This subject 
can be made more interesting than 
any other if the teacher uses dex- 
terity in his presentation and it is 
up to the teacher as to what will 
happen to the subject in the fu- 
ture as far as the general educa- 
tion is concerned. 


As teachers of mathematics, *"e 
are called upon to exhibit an un- 
usual type of dexterity in making 
the objectives comprehensible, in 
severing the complicated proviems 
and analyzing them into simple 
ones, in bringing about a cioscr 
correlation, in motivating the stu- 
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REVIEW SECTION 


TOBE. By Stella Gentry Sharpe with 
photographs by Charles Farrell. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939. P. 121. $1.00. 


The last two years have wit- 
nessed the publication of more chil- 
dren’s books dealing with Negro 
life than the preceding hundred 
years. This is certainly progress 
so far as quantity is concerned, 
though one cannot invariably say 
the same thing as to quality. It is, 
therefore, refreshing to welcome a 
book which stands qualitatively 
very high and which does not make 
the common error of using dialect 
—an error which only helps to in- 
crease the language difficulties of 
Negro children. Instead of adher- 


ing to the so-called traditional Ne- 
gro life existing only in the imagi- 
nation of certain white folks un- 
familiar with the rapid cultural 
advancement of the Negro race, 
Tobe portrays Negro life as it is. 
This attractively printed book, 

written for early primary grade 
children, depicts the life of a six- 
year-old colored boy named Tobe 
who is living on a farm with his 
parents, five brothers, and two sis- 
ters. Unlike such queer names as 
Shadrack Meshack Abednego, 
Princess Lulu Belle Ada Corrine, 
and others found in many of the 
recently published children’s books, 
Tobe and his family have names 
that are real and their life on the 
farm is full of interesting events. 
The sixty-two unusually good, full- 
page photographs of Tobe’s varied 
life on the farm are absorbing in 
themselves and unique of their 
kind. Unquestionably, “Tobe” is 
the best 1939 children’s book deal- 
ing with Negro life, and deserves 
the popularity which it seems to 
be rapidly attaining. 

Vv. V. OAK, 

Wilberforce University, 

Wilberforce, Ohio. 








dents and thus facilitating the ac- 
complishment of the distinctive 
aims and purposes of education. 
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Just Between Ourselves 


With the opening of the public and private schools 
and colleges of the State, we wish, in this first issue of 
the school year, as well as the first of the four issues 
to which the membership of 1938-1939 are entitled, to 
extend greetings to all who have dedicated their tal- 
ents to the work of the schoolroom, campus, and home. 

This is a journal dedicated to the teacher and her 
charges. 

The school is the most democratic and highly social- 
ized of all our public activities. It is the instrument 
of social betterment with which we of the Association 
are primarily concerned; and the people with whom 
we are most concerned are the children, who are, or 
who should be, enrolled in them. 

In our own racial group teachers are recognized as 
potentially the strongest professional group in the 
State. In number they lead all professional groups; 
they are educated; they cultivate an altruistic philoso- 
phy of life; they exercise individual leadership in their 
respective communities, and, as an organization, have 
an opportunity to exert an influence second to no other 
organized group. 

It is through your State and local associations that 
this power can be best exerted. It is your associa- 
tion—yours to love and cherish—a gift of the past to 
the present and the harbinger of the future. It has 
lived an accrescent life through fifty-nine years. 

If it continues to sustain its high ideals, it will con- 
tinue to live; if not, it will decay, and I know “of no 
promathean heat that could its light relume.” 

Today we enjoy broader landscapes, and wider hori- 
zons greet our membership, because of the heroes of 
yesterday who, through poorly requited toil, have 
shouldered the present to higher altitude. 

But this loftier eminence entails upon us larger 
obligations. To us much has been given; of us much 
is required. 
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Let us cherish and preserve what we have. We 
should be able to increase the membership, so as to 
include every teacher in the private as well as public 
school in the State. 

The Association invites constructive criticism. It is 
capable of great improvement in procedures and 
objectives. 

Credit for those desirable things done in the past 
must go to the membership, to the committees they 
have set up, and to the executive staff headed by able 
presidents, whom they elected. 

In your Association you are dealing with a living, 
pulsating, virile thing. 

Each one of us is a part of its life. It is your Asso- 
ciation—not the property of any individual or group. 
Having observed the Association at close range for 
more than fifty years, we feel prepared to say its poli- 
cies are not determined by a small group, often 
referred to as “The Inner Circle,” “The Higher-Ups”— 
but have always been formulated by democratic direc- 
tion and control. 

In such control lies its inner strength and its power 
in helping to solve the problems that confront us. 

Like all organizations, there may be some among us 
who chafe under the leadership of the older group of 
teachers. This is to be expected. It is the restless 
impetuosity of youth. 

This has been true in every age. They have ridi- 
culed their benefactors, stoned the prophets, and 
crucified their seers. Paul and Pericles, Socrates and 
Savonarola, Columbus and Capernicus, Jesus Christ 
and John the Baptist all paid the price for prominence 
in leadership. Let us all firmly adhere to the great 


unifying objective, the highest welfare of all the 
children. 





Our President’s Message... 


We call attention to the earnest message sent out 
in this issue by our president, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey. 
We are sure it will be read with pleasure and profit 
by every reader of the RECORD. 

President Aggrey has had a long and distinguished 
career in the field of education. Until her marriage 
to the late Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey, after her graduation 
from Shaw University, she taught in the city schools 
of Portsmouth. 

She taught at Livingstone College for a number of 
years, where she organized and conducted the first 
teacher-training class for the college. Since 1921 she 
has been a teacher in the summer sessions of the 
college. 

She has done graduate study at Shaw and Columbia 
Universities, has traveled extensively in England and 
on the continent of Europe and spent a year in edu- 
cational work with her late husband in Africa. 

She has won her master’s degree, based on study 
at Columbia, is vice-president of the State Interracial 
Commission, member of the Governor’s Council on 
Adult Education and vice president of N. C. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

She has come to the presidency of the Association 
ripe with wisdom and experience, and will carry the 
Association to higher spheres of service during her 
tenure of office. 
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President J. H. Bias: An Appreciation 


We dedicate this reverently to commemorate the life 
and service of our recently deceased friend and co- 
worker, the late president of State Teachers College 
at Elizabeth City. 


His mortal body served him well for a relatively long 
period, of a little more than sixty years, and now lies 
in its consecrated place, after loving care from hands 
of devoted wife and loving children annointed it with 
their tears. 

For a period of more than twenty years we knew 
and loved President Bias. 


Most eulogies are too fraught with undiscriminating 
praise and burdened with fulsome panegyric. 


It were better, far, to tell the story of a man’s life, 
who has wrought well, in terms of his work, for after 
all, what the man has left of permanent value, is but 
the projected shadow of the man and will always be 
the menstrum in which his memory will remain 
suspended. 

No one can look back upon the services he rendered 
as principal of the Training School at Method and later 
as president of the Teachers College and not recall the 
labor and sacrifice of Professor Bias. 

The things he built into these schools are not dead 
things like brick and granite, but living things that 
shall perennially put forth new shoots and sink their 
roots deeper into the soil into which he helped to 
plant them. 

He served as president of the Association for a term, 
and with characteristic modesty refused the tradi- 
tional second term to which custom entitled him. He 
was for three years a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Teachers Association. 

He not only demonstrated fine qualities as teacher 
and executive, he was also a safe and sane leader— 
loved and recognized by all interested in the general 
welfare of the community—a community in which he 
built a monument which, though invisible and intangi- 
ble, shall endure while material structures, the work 
of his hands, shall have crumbled away, for by his 
exemplary living he rendered to his age a service both 
monumental and incomparable. 

When the term of service is confined, as his was, to 
a single State and to only two localities in the State, 
and in small towns where social and religious feuds 
and ambitions cause the ties of tenure to be extremely 
brittle, such service through a long period of years is 
worthy of unusual emphasis, and the fact that after a 
period of years he was recalled to State Teachers Col- 
lege, where he had previously taught, as president, be- 
speaks the man whose public and private life was 
above reproach. 

President Bias was a product of Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo., from which he received his A.B. in 
1901, and did two years of post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. In 1904 he taught mathe- 
matics and science at State Normal, Elizabeth City. 
In 1908 he taught the same subjects at Shaw Univer- 
sity, remaining in that position for nine years. 

The remaining years of his life, which terminated at 
Elizabeth City, were devoted to his work at Method 
and Teachers College at Elizabeth City. 

It is satisfying to reflect upon the life work of a man 
‘who has stood large in his calling. To have been 
friend and contemporary of such a man is an abiding 
JOY. 

Those who knew him best saw in him a man without 
ostentation and without guile. He had no qualities 
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which he took pride in flaunting—no defects he labored 
to conceal. Void of suspicion of his fellows, he had 
simple and unaffected confidence in people. 

He cared little for places of prominence and positions 
of honor, but never shirked a task assigned. He never 
stooped to political intrigues and knew nothing of 
sharp practices, deceit or dishonor. 

The poet has expressed a thought which, I am sure, 
he carried in his heart as he entered the valley: 


“When I am dead, if men can say 
He did his best, he played the man, 
His way was straight, his soul was clean, 
His feelings not unk’nd and mean, 
He loved his fellowinan and tried 
To he!p them—lI shall be content.” 


The lesson we may gather from his life, is thatif the 
superstructure of our character is to approach the 
true ideal of symmetry, if, “after life’s fitful fever,” we 
are to have place among the victors; we must, with 
honest effort, overtake every dictate of duty and 
transmute every opportunity into rich benedictions 
which are today the heritage of our friend who has 
passed “‘within the gates ajar.” 





Notice of Times and Places of 
District Teachers Associations 


In order that all members of the districts may be 
informed of the times and places, we have asked the 
officers of each district to publish same in this issue. 

The Northeastern District will convene on the 
morning of November 11th at the Waters Training 
School at Winton. Dean 8S. D. Williams of State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, is chairman. 

The Southeastern District will convene in Wilming- 
ton, Saturday, November 3d, in the Williston Indus- 
trial High School. Professor Hugh V. Brown is 
chairman. 

The Western District meeting will be held at Mon- 
roe, Friday morning, November 10th, in the High 
School. 

The Piedmont District will hold its session in the 
High School at Burlington, Saturday, December 2d. 

It is expected that these meetings will be largely 
attended by the teachers in each district. 

The president of the State Association, Mrs. Rosa D. 
Aggrey, is expected to be present at each meeting, if 
possible. The Executive Secretary will, as usual, be 
on hand to assist the officers in collecting and receipt- 
ing for the annual membership dues. 


Editorial Notes... 


The State Board of Education has tacitly acknowl- 
edged the injustice of the salary differentiation be- 
tween her two racial groups of teachers. 

For over a decade the Association through its com- 
mittees has approached the School Commission and 
the Legislature, requesting the obliteration of the 
inequity. We will continue our appeal for justice in 
this matter. 

This year, largely as the result of our committee’s 
appeal, $117,760 was allotted to narrow, just a little, 
the wide chasm. 

The teachers, as a whole, are that much better off, 
but far from content. 

As we go to press we have just learned of the elec- 
tion of Prof. H. L. Trigg to the presidency of the 
Teachers College at Elizabeth City. 
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Membership Roll, 1938-1939 


Nore: The editor has been careful to see that the name of every member is properly recorded. 
In many cases social titles are omitted on roster sheets sent in. 
for obvious reasons, omitted in this roll. 


attention called to errors or omissions. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Jordan-Sellars Hiyh School 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Mr. C. R. Scott, Mrs. M. L. 
Walker, Mrs. M. P. Mitchell, Miss M. P. Rhodes, 
Miss C. L. Harrison, Miss A. D. Sellars, Miss 
H. T. Boykin, Mrs. Edna Perry, Mrs. G. M. 
Whitted, Mrs. B. T. Hawkins, Miss V. Houston, 


Miss D. Lawson, Mr. S. L. McKethan, Mrs. 
L. W. Snipes, Miss €. L. Hairston, W: J. 
Fisher. 


Alamance Training School 
Mrs. Bessie Dean Clarke, Miss Hazel L. Cham- 
bers, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. Juia Dae Brown, 
Miss Maggie C. Sellars, Miss Nasmi A. Drewery, 
Mrs. Ethel G. Mitchell, Mrs. J. V. Sharpe, Miss 
Edna L. Leach, Mr. J. F. Gunn. 


County Group 

Mr. Dow Spaulding, Miss Lucille Hargrave, 
Mr. P. D. Mitchell, Miss Grace Thomas, Mrs. 
Maude Ivey, Miss Hva R. Everett, Mrs. Mabel 
H. Poole, Mrs. Geneva Ingram, Mrs. Leora E. 
Trollinger, Miss Sallie B. Fitzgerald, Miss Bessye 
A. Milier, Mrs. Suella F. Hayes, Mrs. Pluma L. 
Foster, Mr. L. E. Borden, Miss Sadie M. Bowes, 
Miss Corinne W. Gatfney, Miss Marie ‘Tyler, 
Mr. W. R. Warren, Mr. J. J. Lanier, Miss Gil- 
berta Jeffries, Miss Juanita Day, Mrs. tostena 
E. Keck, Miss Lela Rumbiey, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
Smith, Mrs. Madeline Turner, Miss Laura Sel- 
lars, Miss Mabel Hazel, Mrs. Augusta C. Lee, 
Mrs. Merle B. McRae, Mrs. Mary B. Richmond, 
Miss Dorothy Holt, Mrs. Mary M. Glover, Miss 
Mary J. Holt, Mr. H. H. Faucette, Mrs. Erma 
Grave, Miss Maggie McKoy, Mr. Dempsey Pette- 
way, Miss Loraine Turner, Mrs. Lucile B. Hol- 
land, Mrs. Alice J. Murray, Mrs. Minnie Donnell, 
Mrs. Zora K. Dillard, Miss Eunice M. Faucette, 
Miss Zola Black, Rev. J. W. Albright, Miss 
Clara B. Cranford, Miss Minetta V. Robinson, 
Miss Ava Holt, Mr. F. R. Worth, Mrs. Annie P. 
Rogers, Mrs. Victoria M. Wade, Miss Euiza C. 
Holt, Mrs. Fannie B. Kirk, Mrs. Lillie B. John- 
son, Mrs. Dorothy M. Griffin, Miss Margaret 
Hazel, Miss Katherine Dillard, Mrs. Julia H. 
Pettway, Mrs. Francis M. Johnson. 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School 

Rev. J. R. Faison, Mrs. P. L. Michael, 
Westbrooks, Miss . L. Thomas, Mrs. L. M. 
Leak, Mrs. A. B. Steward, Miss D. A. Daniels, 
Miss Helen Smythe, Mrs. R. B. Price, Mrs. 
C. C. Hooper, Miss M. E. Eliott, Miss P. Ingram, 
Mrs. J. B. Harrington, Mr. A. T. Harrington, 
Mrs. D. B. Rice, Miss E. M. Griffin, Mr. T. W. 
Bennett, Mr. W. M. Morgan, Mrs. KE. L. 


Mrs. 


Thomas, Mrs. M. Crockett, Mrs. S. M. Cowan, 
Eas Mr. M. L. Massey, Mrs. M. F. Dargan. 
County Group 
Mrs. Ephtania Williams, Mrs. Lena EH. Smith, 


Mrs. Agnes T. Massy, 
Mrs. Geneva Miler, 
Blanche Wiliams, Mrs. Inez Hill Moss, 


Vera K. Williams, Mrs. Nannie R. John- 


Mrs. Maizie L. Ham, 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
_) son, Miss Geradine Stewart, Mrs. Stanley Jones, 
Mrs. Alice Hilliard, Mrs. Guy W. Perry, Mrs. 
Mamie Alexander, Mrs. Rosa B. Little, Mrs. 
Martha Richardson, Mrs. Doretha C. Bennett, 
Mrs. Pauline D. Tillman, Mrs. Annie T. Buffalose, 
ES Mrs. Irma A. Spencer, Mrs. Johnsie B. Massey, 
Mrs. Edna McManus, Mr. Leonard Sturdivant, 


Maecaret Sinclair, 


Mr. Ernest W. Dixon, Mr. James H. Justice, 
Mr. George B. Williams, Mr. J. C. Hilian, Mr. 
James W. O’Kelly, Mr. J. H. Rumph, Mrs. Hattie 
ss .F. McLucas, Mr. Reece B. Sinclair, Mr. Guy W. 
Weerry, Rev. J. H. Cowan, Mr. Robert Hilliard, 
Mr. C. B. Reid, Mr. John W. Covington, Mr. 
Walter McDaniel, Mr. Harry D. Fleming, Mr. 
> @ Stanley S. Jones, Mr. J H. Long, Mrs. Minnie 
Long, Miss Nora Williams, Miss Catherine Stan- 
cil, Miss Harriet Little, Miss Ethel Worth, Miss 
Barbara Ledbetter, Miss Lucile Crump, Miss Veda 
M. Ingram, Miss Johnsie Beberry, 

Ratliff, Miss 


Miss Nannie 


Mary B. Devane, Miss Nora L. 


McCormick, Miss Mary V. Bennett, Miss Eliza- 


XQ beth Mitchell, Miss Dorothy V. Dockery, Miss 
Talmadge Bennett, Miss Betty Luther, Miss Ida 
K. Massey, Miss Carrie M. Watkins, Miss Ber- 
nice Maske, Miss Gertrude Dargan, Miss Madge 
+ E. Simril, Miss Esther V. Frye, Miss L. Hor- 
, tense Holloway, Miss Sara Bennett, Mrs. Amanda 
Ingram, Mrs. Minnie Rz«nnick, Mrs. Clarice 
Adams, Mrs. Susie W. Massey, Mrs. Mary Reid 

Lily, Mrs. Rosa B. Morgan. 


a ee Ansonville High School 


Mr. J. A. Blount, Mr. W. O. McNair, Miss 
Helen T. Hasty, Miss Willie V. Eliott, Mr. Wen- 
dell Morgan, Miss Jeretha Huntley, Miss Marjorie 
Richardson, Mrs, Zenobia Blount, 


BHAUFORT COUNTY 


Pantego High School 
Mr. J. C. Bias, Miss Annie S. Hawkins, Mr. 
Kermit E. White, Mr. John W. Smith, Mrs. 
Effie E. Barnes, Mrs. Florence L. Keyes, Miss 
Odie Bell Benson, Miss Rosa Lee Stanley, Miss 
Beatrice Wood, Miss Justine A. Gadley. 


Belhaven School 


Mr. G. T. Swinson, Jr., Miss Irma E. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Delilah S. Clark, Mrs. Cardline R. 
Hooten, Miss bKrnestine M. Hayes, Miss Alice 
E. Dulin, Mrs. Ruby M. Westbrook, Mrs. Romaine 
G. Swinson, 


Washington City Administrative Unit 


Mr. P. S. Jones, Miss Cora L. Griffin, Miss 
HL F. Simpson; Mr.. COoio" Clarke; Mrse eer 2 
Beebe, Miss M. B. Blackmon, Miss C. M. Me- 


Clellan, Miss N. B. E.am, Miss G V~. Dunstan, 
Miss H. T. Wade, Miss Thelma Scarlette, Muss 
E. M. Evans, Mrs. D. R. Whittington, Mr. W. ki. 
Daniels, Miss B. C. Jones, Miss B. P. Simpscn, 
Miss P. M. Gaston, Miss H. O. Cooper, Miss 
J. B. Melver, Mr. H. Thomas Tucker, Mr. M. Q. 
Wyche. } 
Washington Administrative Unit 
Mrs. Carrie Boyd, Mrs. Alice Bailey, Mrs. E. S. 
Grimes, Miss Edna Wimberly, Mrs. Bessie Adams, 


Mrs. Lovie L. Whitley, Miss Lillian Reed. 
BERTIH COUNTY 
Kelford EHlementury, School 
Mrs. Armaga J. Hollomau, Mrs. Daisy P. 
Townes, Miss Mary P. Taylor, Mr. T. Madi- 


son Garris. 
0. G. White High School 
Mr. C. G. White, Mrs. Annie E. B. White, 
Miss Mary J. White, Miss Martha L. Martin, 
Mrs. Clara Mae Blount, Mrs. Pearl N. Young, 
Mr. M. W. Co.eman, Mr. A. A. Smith, Mr. J. W. 
Moore, Rev. I. B. Brinkley, Mrs. Lucile Brinkley, 
Miss Mattie Taylor, Miss Mary Mitchell, Miss 
Odell Spellman, Miss Clara Ward, Miss Martha 
L. Robinson, Miss Dorothy M. Sweeney. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Miss Mary HE. May, Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. 
J. C. Barber, Miss Lucile Newkirk, Mrs. Carrie 
Shepard, Miss Bessie Haggler, Mrs. Christine 
McKoy, Mr. Alton HEllison, Mrs. Addie Wihiams, 


Mrs. Mary Paige, Mrs. Mamie McDowell, Mrs. 
Naomi Pridgen, Mrs. Amelia Byers, Mr. A. R. 
McMillan, Mr. D. L. Williams, Mrs. V. H. 


Beaufort, Mrs Mary Robeson, Miss Sarah Murphy, 
Mr. R. M. Johnson, Mrs. Maggie Murphy, Mrs. 
Mary Sanders, Miss Henrietta Hinton, Miss Mary 


McKoy, Miss Frankie Shaw, Miss Lessie Mc- 
Laurin, Mr. Clarence McDonald, Miss Ruth 
Allison. 


Bladen County Training School 
Mr. R. D. Tynes, Miss Margaret Corbett, Miss 
Ethel Lewis, Miss Felice Sadgwan, Miss Katie 
Marsh, Mrs. V. J. Oliver, Miss Hisie Grier, Miss 
Matilda Johnson, Mr. G. C. Baugham. 


Bladen County List 
Mrs. Neider E. Simpson, Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Laurin, Mrs. Beatrice Johnson Robinson, Mr. 
A. S. Gaston, Miss Edith Dunham, Mr. W. R. 
Davis, Mr. J. F. McLaurin. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Training School 
Mr. A. C. Caviness, Mrs. Estelle Swain, Mrs. 
Mabel Morgan, Mrs. Eva V. Lee, Miss Roberta 
B. Ellis, Mrs. Cora Lee Parker, Miss Ida L. 
Webster, Mr. A. R. Williams, Mr. A. R. Howell, 
Miss Alberta Lee Roseboro, Mr. Albert Gore. 
Olive Hill High School, Morganton 
Prof. P. E. Corpening, Mr. J. A. Arnold, Miss 
I. H. Reynolds, Mrs. L. T. Horne, Mrs. C. Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. W. B. Gibson, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, 
Mrs. FF. D. Dennis, (Mrss Ko Ho” Young, Mrs: 
L. G. Walton, Miss W. B. Nance, Miss J. B. 
Dixon. 
Brunswick County Unit 
Miss Helen Stephens, Mr. E. Orlando Gandy, 
Miss Lillian Austin, Mrs. Florence Williams, Mrs. 
Sarah Moore, Mrs. Hester Davis, Mrs. Bertha 
Berrye, Mrs. Dorothy Thorpe, Mrs. K. T. Boland. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
ill Street School, Asheville 
Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. L. S. Dusenbury, Mrs. 
H. Y. Goodwin, Mrs. Ella C. Hayes, Miss Ethel 
Murray, Miss Helen Patterson, Mrs. L. B. Reid, 
Miss Stella Jones, Mrs. L. B. Michael, Mrs. V. C. 


Cooper, Miss Beatrice Chambers, Mrs. V. H. 
Birchette, Miss Stane Bowman, Miss Bertha 
Darden. 


- J. J. Spearman, 


He will appreciate having 
They are therefore, 


Allen High School, Asheville 

Miss Carmen Lowery, Miss I. R. Jones, Miss 

J. Titus. P 
Shiloh School, Asheville 

Mr. J. C. Daniels, Mrs. L. B. Brogden, Mrs. 
L. K. Daniels, Mrs. R. E. Fortune, Mrs. Ida 
Wilfang, Miss Inez Ray, Mrs. D. C. Genn, Mr. 
James Sapp. 

Asheland Ave. School, Asheville 

Mrs. M. Y. Gregg, Miss Lucy Harrison, Miss 
M. G. Jackson, Mrs. R. H. Lee, Miss Felicia 
Saxton, Mrs. Sadie D. Moore, Mr. Johnson, 
Miss A. B. Logan, Mrs. E, E. Anderson, Miss - 
B. O. Reinhardt, Miss Daisy Booker. 

S.vephens Lee High, Asheville 

Mr. A. E. Manly, Mrs. C. P. Baker, Mr. Ver- 
non Cowan, Mr. P. R. Dusenbury, Mr. A. J. 
Dusenbury, Mr. Luther Hardin, Mr. L. F. Haith, 
Mrs Lucy Herring, Mrs. A. . Martin, Mu.ss 
Myrtle Rumley, Mrs. O. M. Reynolds, Miss E. L._ 
Pearson, Mrs. HE. M. Walker, Mr. Clarence 
Moore, Mrs. Willie O. Moore, Miss Ruth Cham- 
bers, Miss Alda J. Fortune, Mrs. Mabel McCain. 


Mountain Street School, Asheville 
Miss J. C. Givens, Mrs. D. C. Glover, Mrs. 
L. M. Hammond, Miss Mamie Martin, Miss 
W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. L. D. Shepard, Miss 
Catherine Slaughter, Mrs. Weslie Verdell, Mrs. 
Ruby Young. 
Burton Street School, Asheville 
Mrs. Hattie Love, Miss Gertrude Dixon, Mrs. 
Thomasina White, Mrs. Ai.een Lipscombe, Mrs. 
Gladys Pharr. 
Livingstone Street School 
Miss Janie Few, Mrs. Janet Kebe, Mrs. Irma 
James, Miss Mamie Johnson, Miss Hlizabeth 
Davis, Miss Catherine Chappelle. 
South Asheville School 
Louise White. 
Black Mountain School 
Miss Peggy Murray, Mr. Reynolds. 
Weaverville School 
Mona Jones, Mrs. Amanda Horne. 
Swannanoa School 
Miss Venus Wilson. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Freedman High Unit 


J. Spearman, Mrs. C. C. Day, Mrs. 
Miss Z. T. Pinkstoune, Mr. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mr. J. 


James H. Jones. 


Caldwell County Unit 
Miss Esther I. Carson, Mrs. G. B. Wesiey, Miss 
Virginia Patterson, Miss L. J. Corpening, Mr. 
O. W. Fleming. 
CAMDEN COUNTY 
Mr. Charles H. Barco, Miss Mabel Lamb, Mrs. 
Kate Shaw, Mr. Josephus Lamb, Miss Hattie 
Merlyn Graves, Mrs. Alice Morgan, Mr. John 
Barnard, Mr. Nathan Peery. 
Coinjock School 
Miss Helen White, Mr. Lawrence Sugg. 


Rosenwald School, South Mills 
Mr. Milton Calloway, Miss Ruth M. Creecy, 


Miss Emma J. Chamberlain, Miss Sallie W. 
Artice, Miss Julia A. Westley, Mr. Clarence 
Bowe, Miss Amelia C. Chamberlin. 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Beaufort City High School 
Mr. J. M. Hodge, Mrs. C. M. Hodge, Miss E. L. 
Sparrow, Miss E. Johnson, Miss A. M. Fauntle- 
roy, Miss H. M. Davis, Miss E. Thomas, Miss 
C. M. King, Miss R. V. Whitworth, Mr. W. 
McLain, Mr. J. G. Hayes. 
Stella High School 
Miss E. M. Matthewson, Miss V. B. Tillery, 
Rev. N. C. Calhoun. 
County Unit 
Mrs. N. H. Tate, Mrs. Louise Lassiter, Mrs. 
Nellie W. Hill, Mrs. Ethel B. Whittington, Mrs. 
M. E. Price, Miss V. D. Parker. 
Morehead City School 


Mr. J. W. Campbell, Miss Sudie Fennell, Miss 
Mary I. Mitchener, Miss Margaret Brown, Miss 
Elva D. Hester, Miss Alice Green, Mr. Luther 


Tillery. 
CABARRUS COUNTY 


Logan High School 


Miss M. E. Banner, Mrs. Ethel Baucum, Mrs. 
L. J. Bust, Miss R. E. Blake, Mrs. Lizzie Boger, 


- James, 


x 


Se”. 
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Mr. J. E. Boger, Miss L. H. Brice, Miss L. R. 
Council, Miss Kmla Gaines, Mrs. A. E. Hayley, 
Miss G. P. Hayley, Mrs. E. L. James, Mr. E. L. 
Miss K. E. Jones, Mr. G. G. Lyerly, 
Miss B. I. Newsome, Miss F. M. Onque, Miss 
Louise Spencer, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mrs. M. I. 
Wilson, Mrs. M. M. Williams. 


Centerview School 

Mr. W. L. Reid, Mr. E. H. Kyer, Mrs. Jeanette 
Monroe, Mrs. Dorothy Gilliam, Mrs. Shirley Wil- 
liams, Miss Eva McKinley, Mrs. Lois Alexander, 
Miss Margaret Sutton, Miss Lucile Dean, Miss 
Ora Graeber, Miss Malta McDonald, Mrs. Effie 
Fisher, Mrs. Nettie Miller, Mrs. Hannah Reid, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, Mr. F. D. Duncan. 


Cabarrus County Unit 
Mrs. Rosa Bell Phifer, Mrs. Eva S. Byers, 
Miss Ruth Lyley. 


Barber-Scotia 

Dean L. S. Cozart, Mrs. L. S. Cozart, Mr. 
C. EK. Boulware, Mr. M. F. Shute, Mrs C. 
Silence Woodruff, Miss Marie Hilton, Miss R. L. 
Goudise, Miss O. N. L. Denniston, Miss Vivian 
Joseph, Miss M. E. Carter, Miss Lucile Davis, 
Miss Inez Russell, Miss Julia A. Moore, Mrs. T. 
McKnight Colston, Miss C. A. Percival, Miss 
Lucile Dillon. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


Miss Mary Dodson, Mrs. Lenora McCollough, 
Mrs. G. M. Dillard, Mrs. Queen EK. Hill, Muss 
W. L. Floyd, Mr. Harry K. Griggs, Miss Mildred 
Cecil, Mrs. R. A. Benjamin, Miss Gladys Brown, 
Miss Chattie L. Price, Mrs. Aima Taylor, Mr. 
N. L. Dillard, Mrs. Fannie 
Lanier, Miss Lois Currie, Miss Lillian Gaddy, 
Miss Louise Wilmer, Mrs. Car lyn Turner, Mrs. 
Sadie Edgerton, Mrs. Zelma Belton, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Casino, Mrs. Clara Staniey, Mrs. Evelyn 
Hunt, Mrs. J. J. Jones, Mrs. Gaylee Lowery, 
Mrs. Elzabeth Smith, Miss Beatrice Bigelow, 
Miss Olivia Dodson, Mrs. Ida Simmons, Mrs. 
Alverado Johnson, Mrs. Agnes McRae, Mr. 
Thomas L. Brown, Miss Wilphria Carrington, 


Miss Clara Penn, Mrs. Anna D. Jeffries, Mrs. 
James E. Brown, Mrs. Vivian Brown, Mrs. 
Amanda Borden, Mrs. Carrie Blackwell, Mrs. 
Grace Gilreath Graves, Rev. J. F. Harroway, 


Mrs. Bessie Nance, Miss Lucille Hartman, Miss 
Dorothy Bowe, Mrs. O.lie. King, Miss Ethel 
Stokes, Miss Vivian Pickard, Rev. C. C. Harvey, 
Mrs. Nellie Geary, Miss Ruby Hanes, Mrs, Gai- 
nelle Bruce, Rev. L. W. Compton, Mrs. Lugene 
Davis, Mrs. Mattie Wilson, Miss Doll Lena 
Palmer, Miss Hattie Jeffers, Mrs. Carolyn Slade, 
Mr. Booker T. McCallum, Mrs. Essie Wise, Miss 
Helen Bigelow, Mrs. Matilda Williams, Miss 
Mattie McConaughy, Mrs. Alice Poole, Mrs. 
Ella Whitworth, Miss Lena Jones, Miss Lizzie 
Palmer, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Miss Mabel Haith, 
Mrs. Viola Brown, Miss Ella Belle Vaughn, Miss 
Claudia Graves, Mrs. Dorothy Penn, Mrs. Sadie 
Withers, Mr. Joseph H. Beton, Miss Hassie 
Dillard, Mr. William A. Bingham. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
Mr. A. W. Booker, Miss N. V. Anglin, Miss 
F. B. Curry, Miss A. E. Cox, Miss D. I. Utley, 
Miss A. L. Joyner, Miss M. L. Shuford, Miss 
J. L. Morris, Miss E. E. Bell, Miss M. E. John- 


son, Mrs. M. P. Greene, Mrs. E. E. McFall, 
Mrs. A. C. Kennedy, Mrs. C. H. Booker, Mr. 
J. A. Dillard, Mr. D. E. Forney, Mr. J. T. 
Wilson, Mr. E. T. Moore. 


Newton-Conover 
Mr. Taft H. Broome, Miss Constance Adams, 
Miss Lillian E. Brown, Miss Kate B. Bennett, 
Miss Fannye Headen, Miss Amanda Smith, Miss 
Gladys V. Smyre, Miss Gladiola E. Singleton, 
Mr. William H. Jones, Mr. A. F. McAdoo, 
Mr. J. D. Murchison. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Chatham County Training School 
Mr. A. S. Kennedy, Miss B. D. Swain, Miss 
D. L. Edwards, Mrs. R. J. Hines, Miss A. L. 
Marsh, Mrs. H. F. Brown, Miss S. E. Walden, 
Mrs. I. R. Jones, Miss L. E. McNeil, Mr E. A. 
Mosley, Mr. W. H. Whitted, Mr. E. E. McCoy. 


Chatham County Schools 
Mitchells Chapel 


Beecher Coward, Mrs. Lizzie Scurlock, 
Rebecca Johnson. 


Horton High School, Pittsboro 
Mr. B. J. Lee, Mr. I. E. Taylor, Mr. J. D. 
Fisher, Miss Catherine Caldwell, Mrs. Carlie 
Powell, Miss Annie L. Bell, Miss Odessa Ar.ege, 
Miss Doris L. Britt, Miss Evelyn Bryant, Miss 
Odessa M. Eliott, Miss Annie L. Harris. 


Goldston High School 

Mr. Walter McLaughlin, Miss Annie J. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Milton Raye, Mr. Henry McLaughlin, 
Miss Lessie P. Monroe, Miss Inease Turner, Mrs. 
Florence D. Little, Miss Nettie Houston, Miss 
Alice McLean, Mrs. Classie D. Rid’ey, Mrs. 
Jeannette Richardson, Mrs. Mae D. Cotton, Miss 
Lula Avant, Mrs. Lillie F. Rogers, Mrs. Nina 
Mae Marsh, Mrs. Sallie Leach, Mr. R I. Brodie, 
Mrs. Hattie W. Siler, Miss Fannie M. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Allen F. McCleave, Miss Vallie V. Alston, 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Maggie Atkins, 
Chloe Eubanks, Miss Lucile D. Crowder, Mr. 
F. T. Husband, Mrs. Ethel S. Clark, Miss Cor- 
nelius J. Rives, Mrs. Beulah Claigg, Rev. O. P. 
Foster, Miss Lottie Gunter, Miss Maude Laster, 
Mrs. Robenia T. French, Miss Estella Council, 
Mrs. Florence Peoples, Miss Annie Tysor, Mrs. 
Tamar Crump, Miss Verdie McClinton, Miss 
Louise Durham, Rev. Allen F. McCieave, Miss 
Celia Taylor. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton Colored Schools 


Prof. D. F. Walker, Mr. R. D. Russell, Miss 


B. M. Capehart, Mrs. E, D. Herritage, Mrs. 
D. M. Walker, Mr. B. C. Newsome, Mrs. S. F. 
Wilson, Miss Tamar McClinney, Mrs. Fannie 


Badham, Mrs. Santoria Reeves, Miss O. A. Smith, 


Mrs. J. T. Holley, Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mrs. 
A. B. Slade, Mrs. M. M. Tillett, Miss HE. HE. 
Foreman. 


Chowan County Unit 


Miss M. E. Haney, Miss Tiney L. Jernegin, 
Miss N. B. Hicks. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Cleveland High School, Shelby 
Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mrs. B. D. Roberts, 
Wilma Smith, Miss . M. Ferrell, Mr. James 
Hoskins, Mr. Robert Garrett, Mr. Wilson Young, 
Mrs. Margaret Pass, Mr. Alton Flagg, Miss 
Laura Warren, Miss Helen Belton, Mrs. Oliver 
Reid, Miss Rose Lee Reid, Mrs. Carrie Mack, 
Mrs. Troy Hzell, Miss Pansy Gregg, Mrs, Ruth 
Thompson, Miss Ezra Bridges, Mrs. Carrie 
Burton, Mrs. Maude G. Foster. 


Douglas High School 
Mr. A. W. Foster, Mr. A. D. Belton, Mr. G. G. 
Plair, Louis O. Cooper, Miss Gaynelle W. Harris, 
Mrs. Sheila W. Mack, Mr. L. R. Walls, Mr. J. D. 
Battle, Mr. Z. S. Hargrave, Jr. 


Cleveland County Unit 

Miss L. S. Galbraith, Mr. Henry T. Allen, 
Mrs. M. C. Howell, Mrs. Susie Cooper, Mrs. 
Hattie Edwards, Mr. Herbert Gidney, Mrs. Lil- 
lian C. Greene, Rev. D. P. Holley, Miss Beulah 
Long, Rev. N. J. Pass, Mrs. Eleanor Roberts, 
Miss Glendora Rudisill, Mrs. Ophelia Wheeler, 
Mr. A. J. Taylor, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Miss Sara 
Ross, Mrs. Agnes Spikes. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


Mrs. Maggie C. Boone, Mrs: Clara B. Hicks, 
Mr. Shepard Moore, Mrs. Annie S. Henry, Mr. 
A. R. Williams, Mrs. Laura Pierce, Miss Ruth 
Peacock, Mrs. Isadore S. Brennon, Mrs. Almeda 
W. Moore, Miss Myrtle Lennon. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Currituck County Training School 
Mr. Joseph L. Jones, Miss Marjorie Mae Rowe, 


Miss 


Mr. Joseph C. Belton, Mr. James J. Scarlette, 
Mr. James A. Brown, Mrs. Mildred Parker 
Jones, Miss Marie Cook. 
Currituck County Unit 
Mr. Sherman Williams, Mrs. Almeta Hare, 
Mrs. Judy P. Johnson, Mrs. Ruth G. Mullen, 


Mrs. Myrtle S. Felton, Mrs. Inez H. Bolden, Miss 
Hattie Allen, Mr. Jesse Eggleton, Mrs. Alice 
Booker Brown, Miss Cleopatra J. Wilson, Miss 
Mabel Harold, Mrs. Ernestine W. Fulford, Mrs. 
Naomi Baxter, Miss Annie Stanford. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Cumberland County Unit 


Mrs. Louretta Wood, Mrs. Mittie R. Clark, 
Miss Eva Mae Slater, Mrs. Lucille Ray, Miss 
Ethelind Smith, Mrs. Mattie Andrews, Mrs. 


Meta Evans, Mr. Thelmer Siler, Miss Pearl Ger- 
man, Miss Inez Aery, Mrs. Chloriena Herring, 
Mrs. Lorena G. Coppage, Mrs. Sallie J. Thigpen, 
Miss Margaret McKoy, Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams, 
Mrs. Annie Mae Evans, Mrs. Mary B. Chavis, 
Mrs. Nannie Gill, Mrs. Laura T. Mitchell, Miss 
A. W. Crump, Mr. E. P. McMillan, Mr. Kermit 
Fleming, Miss Nellie Mae Smith, Mrs. Henrietta 
Moore, Miss Lucretia Williams, Mr. John H. 
Lewis, Miss Susie Evans, Mrs. Pinkney McMillan, 
Mrs. Bertha Gillis, Mr. Roscoe C. Simmons, 
Miss’ Doris Allison, Mrs. Mabel Douglas, Miss 
Marion Hodge, Miss Thelma Black, Miss Wallace 
Crump, Miss Gladys McMillan, Mr. Charles Thig- 
pen, Mrs. Elizabeth Walden, Mrs. Retha Manley, 
Mrs. Ernestine Smith, Miss Louise Lockamy, 
Mrs. Irene Montague, Mrs. Eugenia J. Scott, 
Mrs. Hattie J. Norris, Mrs. Dorothy M. Murphy, 
Miss Christine Stephens, Mrs. Odessa Love, 
Mrs. Edith Dupree, Miss Nellie McDowell. 


E. B. Smith High School 
A. J. Blackburn, Mrs. A. J. Blackburn, 
Miss C. L. Holden, Mr. N. R. Harper, Miss I. C. 
Fowler, Miss C. M_ Middleton, Miss M. L. Moss, 
Mr. E. E. Miler, Miss C. M. Bradley, Miss L. T. 
Williston, Mr. H. A. Black, Mr. E. MacRae, 
Miss S. W. Langhorne. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College 

Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Miss T. L. Barnes, Miss 
M. J. Chavis, Mr. C. A. Chick, Mr. J. E. Cop- 
page, Miss M. L. Dixon, Miss J. L. Dougias, 
Miss J. C. Eliott, Miss A. R. Floyd, Miss K. V. 
Freeman, Mr, I. E. Glover, Miss E. B. Grigsby, 


Mr. 


Rev. J. P. Coefield, Miss . 
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Mrs. L. P. Henderson, Miss H. A. Hucles, Miss 
S. E. Hughes, Miss L. T. Jackson, Mr. W. S, 
Maize, Mr. E. J. Martin, Mrs. M. F. Miller, Miss 
E. L. Murphy, Miss E. V. Melver, Mrs. M. D. 


McPherson, Mrs. M. M. MacRae, Miss J. V. 
Phifer, Mrs. A. J. Rogers, Mr. N. A. Royall, 
Mr. W. D. Scales, Mr. J. B. Seatt, Dr. J. W. 
Seabrook, Mrs. M. H. Seabrook, Mr. E. D. 


Sheen, Mrs. R. Simpson, Miss C. L. Smith, Mr. 
J. M. Smith, Miss M. E. Terry, Miss N. M. 
peels; Miss J H. Williams, Mrs. M. T. Willis- 
on. 

Cumberland County Training School 


Miss Sarah Deck Brown, Miss Permilla R. 
Flack, Mrs. Beulah W. Glover, Mr. Jerry Hol- 
lingsworth, Mr. Isaac McRabb, Mrs. Mary KE. 
Robinson, P. N. Robinson, Mrs. Theresa J. 


Ware, E. A. Armstrong. 


Edward Hvans School 
Mrs. Amelia Avent, Mrs. Vida R. Branche, 
Miss Lessie Baldwin, Miss Alice Eliott, Mrs. 
Juanita Lewis, Miss Mollie McNeill, Mrs. Emily 
McMillan, Mrs. Beulah Melchor, Mrs. Augusta 
Sides, Miss Frances Williams, Mrs. Robbie 
Wright, Miss Selina M. Melvin. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West Street School, New Bern 
Mr. J. T. Barber, Mr. F. R. Danyus, Mr. W. M. 


Booker, Mrs. M. B. Danyus, Mrs. L. B. Smith, 
Mrs. B. L. Rivers, Mrs. S. J. Pickett, Mrs. 
W. G. Mumford, Mrs. E. M. Powell, Mrs. M. B. 
Styron, Mrs. R. B. Houston, Mrs. R. O’iara, 
Mrs. M. B. Melver, Mrs. G. L. Redding, Mrs. 
L. J. Sledge, Mrs. J. G. Jones, Mrs. C. M. 
Fisher, Miss K. Triplett, Miss Eva Gibbs, Miss 


M. R. Bryant, Miss L. M. Jennings, Miss N. E. 
White, Miss W. M. Johnson, Miss A. M. Fisher, 
Miss M. S. Greene, Miss A. G. Scales, Miss 
K. S. Martin, Miss M. E. Dent, Miss W. J. 
Cordon, Miss E. E. Buchanan, Miss E. C. Mials. 


Craven County Unit 

Mrs. Jennie Johnson, Mrs. Martha Butler, Rev. 
T. L. Bynum, Mrs. T. L. Bynum, Rev. B. W. 
Wynn, Mrs. B. W. Wynn, Miss Queenie King, 
Mrs. N. H. Martin, Miss Janie Jackson, Mrs. 
Harriet Lawrence, Mr. A. D. Smith, Miss Annie 
Walker, Mrs. L. Spencer Davis, Mrs. Lillie. 
Smith, Mr. W. W. Ryder, Mrs. Naomi Ryder, 
Mrs. Rebecca Davis, Miss Pearl Hawkins, Miss 
Emma Moye, Mrs. Rebecca Whitehead, Mrs. 
Frances Lawson, Miss Carrie Johnson, Mr. 
George Busby, Miss Sarah Edwards, Miss Ruth 
Adams, Miss Araminta Garrett, Mrs. Clara D. 
Mann, Mrs. Mamie Daniels, Mr. G. L, Harper, 
Miss M. L. Barber, Mrs. B. L. Williams, Mrs. 
KE M. Harper, Miss Geraldine Best, Mr. Gorham 
Scott, Miss B. M. Cox, Rev. F. F. Bryan, Miss 
Lillian Franks, Miss Missouri Cutler, Miss Essie 
White, Mrs. Maggie P. Mitchell, Mrs. Annie 
Holloway, Mrs. Kosa Bell Hill, Miss Piercie 
Gibbs, Mr. W. H. Bryant, Dr. W. E. Daves. 

DAVIE COUNTY 

Rev. L. M. Onque, Miss A. Smoot, Miss L. 
Gaddy, Mrs. A. Y. Bovian, Mrs. R. Hunt, Mrs. 
V. Davidson, Mrs. Mamie Krider, Mrs. L. B. J. 
Taylor, Miss Geneva Clement, Mrs. Norman 
Carter, Miss Dorothy Phelps. 

DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Miss Genivive Kyer. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Durham County Unit 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Taylor, Mrs. Maude F. Sowell, 


Mr. Earl F. Hill, Mrs. Gladys H. McNeill, Mrs. 
Gertrude Hankins, Miss Julia Sowell, Mrs. 
Pearlie C. Swann, Mr. Maynard Jones, Mrs. 
Helen R. Whitted, Mrs. Essie S. Curry, Mis» 
Lillie N. Rogers, Mr. Erwin Johnson, Mrs. 
Gladys H. Rhodes, Miss Loraine Graves, Mrs. 
Madge Turner, Mrs. Margaret C. Allen, Mrs. 
Mamie G. Dawson, Mrs. Addie Gatewood, Mrs. 
Augusta M. Rogers, Mrs. Leona L. Smith, Mrs. 
Mabel U. Strudwick, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Mrs. 
Minerva Evans, Miss Gladys A. Dawkins, Miss 


F. D. Curry, Mrs. Lina R. Ward, Mrs. Nonie P. 
Johnson, Mrs. Essell D. Dunlap, Mrs. Dora B. 
Atwater. f 
Little River High School 

Cc. B. Nixon, Mrs. Pearl L. George, I. R. 
Holmes, Miss Jochebed Christmas, David Brax- 
ton, J. L. Moffitt, Mrs. Marie Moffitt, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Hamme, Miss Flora Carlton, Mrs. Laura 
Parker, Mrs. Sallie E. Harris, Mrs. Rosa B. 
Branch, Miss Lola H. Solice, Mrs. Lucile King, 


Mrs. Emily Washington. 
Walltown School, Durham 
Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Miss E. B. Hicks, Mrs. 
L. §. Jackson, Mrs. L. F. Ray, Miss C. M. 
Russell. 
North Carolina College 
Dr. J. E. Shepard, Mr. C. C. Amey, Mrs. 


¥. M. Eagleson, Mr. Y. J. Grigsby, Miss S. A. 
Holloway, Miss H. H. Hunter, Mrs. L. F. James, 
Mrs. L. P. Kimble, Miss M. A. Shepard, Mrs. 
A. P. Washington, Miss P. R. Watson, Mr. 
J. R. Butts, Miss D. S. Dent, Miss C. V. Harris, 


Mrs. J. W. Harris, Mr. A. Heningburg, Mr. 
C. L. Holmes, Miss K. L. Kelly, Miss T. Talley, 
Dr. V. V. Oak, Dr. W. H. Robinson, Miss 
”m. G. Rush, Wir. de “Ih Taylor, Mo. 'C. T. 
Willis, Mr. R. L. McDougald, Dr. W. S. Jordan, , 
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Hast Durham School 

Miss A. M. Dunnigan, Mrs. E. B. Pratt, Mrs. 
G. D. Whitted, Mrs. w. A. Watson, Mr. F. G. 
Burnett. 

Lyon Park School 

Mrs. B. E. McLaurin, Mrs. P. F. Dame, Mrs. 
R. D. Artis, Mrs. M. M. Hill, Mrs. E. B. Hartt, 
Mrs. C. R. Holmes, Miss R. B. Grissom, Miss 
G. i. Lambeth, Miss E. L. Walton, Miss M. L. 
Stephens, Miss A. M. Faulk, Mr. H. A. Hill, 
Mr. N. A. Cheek. 

Pearson Elementary School 

E. D. Mickle, Mildrey Amey, Mrs. Bernardine 
S. Bailey, Miss Emma V. Butler, Miss Sallie H. 
Cannady, Miss Geneva R. Cheek, Miss Sadie E. 
Christmas, Miss Nannie G. Cooper, Miss Pearl 
H. Cordice, Miss Ceia T. Davidson, Miss Floretta 
W. Dunston, Miss Helen R. Durham, Miss Julia 
Durham, Miss Bettie L. Foster, Miss Ethel R. 
Hubbard, Miss Hattie M. Jenkins, Miss Nettie L. 
Johnson, Miss Annis Kirby, Miss Jeanette C, 
Lynch, Miss Ethel I. Malloy, Miss Bessie L. 
McKeivey, Miss Alaska M. Montgomery, Miss 
Janie E. Moore, Miss May D. Norris, Miss 
Adelle W. Payne, Miss Bettye A. Reaves, Miss 
Lucy A. Royster, Miss M. Ora Sneed, Miss Mar- 
garet KE. Stephens, Miss Mittie HE. Trice, Miss 
Naomi Walker, Miss Badie S. White, Miss 
Mattie W. Whitehurst, Mr. Harry M. Whitted, 
Miss Edith M. Wilson. 


Hillside Park High School 

W. G. Pearson. L. E. Cannady, Jane HE. Avant, 
Johnnie Bass, Katherine Champney, Teressa Clag- 
gett, W. H. Cole, Inez Coleman, Dorcas Croom, 
Jessie Diggs, Martha Dooms, Louise H. Elder, 
Mary L. Fisher, Florice J. Holmes, Virgie L. 
Jones, Grayce Lanier, A. B. Massey, G. C. Massey, 
B. F. Page, Winella Peddy, Rachel B. Pratt, 
H. H. Riddick, Mary E. Tonkins, Mae B. Spaul- 
ding, Minnie P. Turner, Georgia S. Waiker, 
B. F. Williams, J. M. Schooler, A. C. Alston, 
Portia Jordan, Gertrude Winslow, N. L. Long, 
J. E. Peele, T. L. Mann. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Wallace High School 


Miss Visel Savage, Miss Catherine Clossom, 
Miss Mary F. Lewis, Mrs. Isabella McGowen, 
Mrs. Mattie M. Pierce, Mrs. I. A. Williams, Miss 
Jeanette V. Summersett, Miss Vennie Stringfield, 
Mr. rancis Larkins, Miss Flossie Lee Kirby, Mr. 
J. H. Draughon, Mr. C. W. Dobbin. 


Magnolia School 

Prof. H. E. Williams, Mrs. Pattie Grimes, 
Miss Othell Faison, Miss Othonia Smith, Miss 
Eva M. Brooks, Miss Etta Monk, Miss Allie 
Carlton. i 

Duplin County Unit 

Mr. P. E. Williams, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mr. 
E. W. Burnett, Mrs. F. E. Lennon, Miss N. E. 
Wright, Mrs. E. P. Creecy, Mr. W. E. Smith, 
Mrs. M. EK. Smith, Miss L. B. Truzerls, Mrs. 
M. D. Stanford, Miss Nettie G. Codper, Miss 
Beulah E. Bryant, Mrs. M. J. Boney, Miss Mary 
White, Miss Hattie Carlton, Mrs. Chelcey Boney, 
Mrs. Lucy Manley, Mrs. Mary Cole Thompson, 
Miss Cornelia Best, Mr. George R. Jordan, Mrs. 
Beatrice Brewington, Mrs. Minnie J. Branch, 
Mr. Robert A. Merritt, Mrs. Tobitha Stephens, 
Mrs. Lillian Mathis, Miss Evelyn Henry, Miss 
Donnie V. Hall, Mrs. Annie J. Wells, Mrs. Annie 
B. Wiliams, Miss Eula M. Dobson, Miss Mildred 
L. Smith, Mrs. Hloise Larkin, Mrs. Rossie Black- 
more, Miss Dora LL. Merritt, Miss Beatrice 
Powers, Mr. Whitted Williams, Mrs. Edith B. 
Kenan, Mrs. Annie M. Kenion, Miss Lillie Fred- 
erick, Mr. Walter Giles, Mrs. Willie T. McKoy, 
Mr. Charles McKoy, Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Miss 
Mamie EK. Williams, Miss Lena M. Branch, Miss 
Maggie Stokes, Miss Laura Brunson, Mr. Her- 
bert N. Smith, Mr. Charles H. Chalmers, Mr. 
Richard H. Smith, Mr. Fitzhugh Murray, Mr. 
George McC. James, Mrs. Lucile W. Davis, Miss 
Daisy Brinson, Mrs. Edna Robinson, Mr. Jesse 
Dafford, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Mrs. Mamie lL. 
Turner, Mrs. I. M. Branch, Rev. ‘M. S. Branch, 
Mrs. M. A. Ashford, Mrs. W. F. Johnson, Mr. 
Narcissus Wells, Mrs. Carrie Batts, Miss Ozie 
Best, Mrs. Jink B. Herring, Miss Mollie Smith, 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Wright, Mrs. Hattie Royal, 
Mrs. J. M. Normile, Mr. John F. E. Normile, 
Miss Alpha Lee Thompson, Miss Florence R. 
Everett, Miss Effie A. Everett, Miss Bessie L. 
Beaty, Mr. Bobbie L. Dunn, Mrs. Frances M. 
Hill, Miss L. D. Hall, Mr. R. J. Byrd, Miss 
Lillie B. Hall, Miss Taretha Middleton, Mr. 
Joseph C. Walters, Miss Mallie Cooper, Miss 
Veressie Williams, Mrs. Daisy Caldwell. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Edgecombe County Unit 

Mr. P. B. Bullock, Mrs. Bessie M. Taylor, Miss 
Beatrice E. Arrington, Mrs. Ethel H. Baker, 
Mrs. Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. Sarah B. Pitt, 
Mr. Anthony Shockley, Miss Martha Baker, Mrs. 
Ruth W. Price, Miss Lucile Townsend, Miss 
Catherine Pitt, Mrs. Evelyn Swann, Mrs Bertha 
Worsley High, Miss Alice Hines, Mrs. Janet H. 
Haywood, Mrs. Catherine W. Smith, Mr. R. 
B. Smith, Miss Mabel Braswell, Miss Annie B. 
Carey, Mr. R. O. Kornegay, Miss Jayne Overton, 
Mrs. Causie H. Shelley, Miss Mae E. Singleton, 
Mrs. Ann G, Downs, Mr. A. T. Triplett, Miss 
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Naomi C. Parker, Mrs. Marie B. Heggins, Mrs. 
Marguerite Wimberly, Miss Virginia E. Poole, 
Miss Marie D. Mitchell, Miss Janie Eliott, Miss 
Katiebeth Mills, Mrs. Olive S. Eason, Mrs. Laura 
N. Coley, Miss Edith J. Powell, Miss Annie O. 
Walston, Mrs. Laura B. Holley, Miss Naomi 
Newhky, Miss Blanche V. Holley, Mrs. Beatrice 
H. Somerville, Mrs. Viola W. Fitzgerald, Miss 
Elma Lawrence, Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mrs. 
Pauline Pridgen, Miss Eila Chambers, Mr. A. B. 
Whitlock, Miss Lucinda King, Mrs. Ethel Ses- 
soms Bullock, Mrs. Lula J. Sailman, Miss Annie 
R. Cruse, Mrs. Maude H. Cozart, Miss Annie M. 


Lyons, Miss Lucile EH. Allen, Mrs. Theodosia 
Johnson, Mrs. Ada P. Williams, Mrs. Effie R. 
Batts, Miss Emma Grant, Miss Willie Forbes 


Bullock, Miss Fannie O. Vaughn, Mrs. Mabel 
Jones Brown, Miss Mary Perry, Miss Tyress M. 
Wiikins, Mrs. Nellie W. Barnes, Mrs. Lillian S. 
McKoy, Miss Bonnie Gorham, Miss Blanche 
Seales, Miss Panya Patterson, Mr. G. D. Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Marion W. Spence, Mrs. Pailie Rk. 
Covington, Mr. Samuel A. Gillian, Miss Louella 
Dickens, Mrs. Olivia E. Austin, Mr. Frank W. 
Danis, Miss Ruth Slade, Miss Ximena Pitts, 
Miss Georgia Mullens, Miss Florence Thorpe, 
Mrs. Ella Louise Pailin, Mrs. Emma A. Kates, 
Mrs. Beulah M. L. Griffin, Mrs, Kffie M. W. 
Saunders, Mr. Russell B. ‘Tayior, Miss Violet 
L. Perry, Miss Sallie A. Wiiott, Mr. Nolan Little 
Miss Ruby EH. Sanders, Miss Mollie Luper, M-. 
Maurice Bullock, Mrs. Louise King, Miss Susie 


Thorpe, Mrs. Marion W. Beasley, Mrs. Lorelle 
Holley, Miss Minnie Taylor, Mrs. Annie G. 
Harren, Mrs. Etta G. Haywood, Mrs. Lula M. 


Wall, Mrs. Mamie C. Hammonds, Miss Flossie J. 
Parker, Miss Martha McLinn. 


Bricks School 


Rev. J. W. Wiley, Miss Dorothy Bailey, Miss 
Elnora Murray. 


Tarboro Local Unit 

Mr. W. A. Pattillo, Miss Lois M. McNeill, Mr. 
Earl C. Burnett, Mr. William C. Pattillo, Mrs. 
Helen T. Parker, Miss Susie E. Matthewson, 
Mrs. Beatrice G. Burnett, Mrs. Laura R. Ham- 
monds, Mrs. Emma O. Jones, Miss Reba E. 
Mayo, Miss Emily C. Hairston, Mrs. S. J. Pat- 
tillo, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Mr. Syivester V. 
Brown, Mrs. Nannie W. Bryant, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Garnes, Miss Ruby A. Braves, Mrs. Minnie 
G. Woodley, Miss Helen A. Watson, Mrs. Minnie 
F. Forrest, Miss Virginia L. Hodges, Mrs. Mary 
P. Stancill, Mrs. Lucy M. Dunn, Miss Fannie O. 
Bridgers, Miss Eula Mae Bryan, Mrs. Hila W. 
James, Mrs. Martha M. Bullock, Miss Lillian 
H. Washington, Miss Catherine M. Anthony. 


Rocky Mount Schools 


Booker T. Washington High School 

Mr. A. R. Lord, Miss Anna E. Brown, Mrs. 
Annis W. Bryant, Miss Johnie E. Bynum, Mrs. 
Ernestine Davis, Miss Onelia A. Davis, S. L. 
Dudley, Mrs. Esmeraida Hawkins, James A. B. 
Hubbard, Miss Edythe M. Robinson, Miss Dorothy 
Sizemore, Lois P. Turner, William Tweedy, Miss 
Pocahontas Whitley, Miss Ethel Wyche. 


Lincoln School 

C. T. Edwards, Mrs. C. A. Battle, Miss Ella 
L. Battle, Mrs. M. S. Bowen, Petty L. Brown, 
A. H. Bryant, Mrs. Nettie W. Drake, Miss Annie 
K. Flournoy, Mrs. Nannie Gaynor, Miss Mary 
Frances Lane, Miss Ethel M. Lucas, Mrs. Mary 
M. McKoy, Mrs. Corlease Morgan, Miss Vinie 
O. Murray, Mrs. Annie W. Neville, Mrs. Helen C. 
Redding, Mrs. Ruth E. Spencer, Miss Fannie L. 
Taylor, Mrs. Georgia Walker. 


O. R. Pope School 

Walter G. Byers, Mrs. Mary L. Backus, Mrs. 
Annie W. Battle, Mrs. Lena Daves, Mrs. Addie 
C. Grant, Mrs. Susie Hagans, Miss Minnie R. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Sarah §S. Leonard, Miss Lizzie 
A. Pittman, Mrs. Theresa Pittman, Mrs. Lucy 
W. Pridgen, Miss Essie M. Setzer, Mrs. Martha 
Townsend, Miss Ila Mae Wood. 


Annie W. Holland School 
B. L. Ancrum, Mrs. Lendora Y. Brown, Miss 
Mabel Coote, Mrs. Lossie L. Cradle, Mrs Lucille 
B. Davis, Miss Martha Evans, Mrs. Lillian W. 
Reeves, Mrs. Mary Wimberley, Mrs. Julia P. 


Wright. 
South Rocky Mount School 


Mrs. Annie Williams, Miss Mary C. Porter, 
Miss Lillian I. Smith, Mrs. Lillian Thigpen. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Woodland Ave. School, Winston-Salem 


Prof. R. W. Brown, Mrs. E. E. Bingham, Miss 
Eunice Burrell, Miss E, Faye Cash, Miss O ' 
Howell, Mrs. M. C. Haith, Mrs. N. L. Lewis, 
Mrs. M. K. McCurry, Miss M. E. Osborne, Mrs. 
M. L. Pitts, Mrs. B. G. Robinson, Mrs. G. B. 
Tonkins, Mrs. N. L Taylor, Miss Lucile Wesley. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


Mr. F. L. Atkins, C. J. Parker, Miss A. A. 
Smith, Miss E. F. Eliott, A. B. Reynolds, C. I. 
Withrow, Mrs. V. R. Withrow, G. A. Hall, 
J. T. Diggs, Miss F. &. Story, Miss R. O. Peddy, 
Miss R. M. Spurlock, T. J. Brown, Mrs. F. R. 
Coble, J. A. Atkins, Mrs. V. H. Miller, B. A. 
Bianchi, A, I. Terrell, W. F. Butler, Mrs. M. A. 
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Elam, Miss H. Temple, Miss L. B. Terry, Mrs. 
P. J. Williams, J. H. Wortham, Mrs. E. M. 
Campbell, M. M. Hauser, Miss C. B. Moore, 
Mrs. A. M. Riveria, Mrs. N. Woodland, N. F. 
Ryder, H. Taylor, G. L. Johnson. 


Columbian Heights School 


Mr. A. H. Anderson, Mrs. W. P. Bridgett, 
Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. Christian, Miss 
Anna M. Cooke, Mr. L. A. Cook, Miss R. E. 
Diggs, Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss I. KE. Dugas, 
Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, Mrs. G. A. 
Gill, Miss T. M. Hargrave, Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, 
Miss E. M. Neal, Mrs. M. E. Paisley, Miss J. E. 
Phillips, Miss M. W. Phillips, Mrs. F T. Reyn- 
olds, Miss E. M. Shelton, Mrs. E. G. Simpson, 
Miss HE. C. Spencer, Miss HE. L. Wentz. 


Fourteenth Street School 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Mr. J. D. Ashley, Mr. 
Delbert H. Banks, Miss Irma Banks, Miss Evelyn 
E. Carter, Miss Constance DeMoe, Miss Inez 
DeVane, Mrs. Essie Donohue, Mrs. Edith S. 
Dougiass, Miss Mamie Faithful, Mrs. Esther 
Fountain, Miss Zetta K. Gabriel, Mrs. Hazel 
Garrett, Miss Lizzette Haiston, Mrs. Ella D. 
Haith, Mrs. Eleanor Hall, Miss Viola L. Hays- 
bert, Miss Alma Hight, Miss Mamie Howell, 
Mrs. Mary Jeifries, Miss Doris Jenkins, Mrs. 
Nannie S. Johnson, Miss Sallie Lash, Mrs. Esther 


Lassiter, Mrs. Agnes M. Lee, Mrs. Cornelia 
MeConney, Miss Viola M. McKnight, Miss lda 
Mauns-y, Mrs. Willia Michael, Miss Glennie C. 


Miler, Miss Victoria Morris, Miss Piccola Mor- 
row, Mr. Ackneil Muldrow, Mr. McHenry 
Norman, Miss Rosa O’Kelly, Miss Rebecca 
Orender, Miss Eva Patterson, Miss Minnie Patter- 
son, Mrs. Juanita Penn, Mrs. Arneize Ramseur, 
Miss Hazelle Ransom, Mrs. Letha Ridley, Miss 
Myra Rosemon, Miss Ella Bell Shears, Mrs. 
Josie Simons, Miss Currie Walls, Mr. U. S. 
Reynolds. 


Franklin County Training School 
Miss C. C. Ellis, Miss Mary L. Hill, Miss 
M. R. Perrin, Mrs. B. E. Underwood, Mr. T. EB. 
Conway, Mr. C. A. Harris, Miss KH. M. Syms, 
Miss C. E. McKnight, Miss Mary R. Littlejohn, 
Miss Madie White, Mrs. Annie M. Brodie, Mrs. 
Morning E. Leonard, Miss Gerald Yarborough, 
Mrs. Luey Yarborough. 
County Group 
Rev. J. P. Mangrum, Mrs. J. P. Mangrum, 
Rev. B. F. Holt, Mrs. Q. EK. D. Hawkins. 


GATES COUNTY 


Gates Training School 
Miss C. S. Raney, Mrs. lL. M. Smith, T. S. 
Cooper, W. Lovelle Turner, Miss M. O. Briggs, 


Miss EK. B. Polson, Mrs. R. A. Cooper, Miss 
Elreta M. Melton, Mrs. E. M. Hines, R. S: 
Cooper. 


GREENE COUNTY 


Greene County Training School 

Miss W. D. Carroll, Miss M. I. Edwards, Miss 
E. E. Evans, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss M. L. 
King, Miss A. L. McDuffie, Miss R. L. Suggs, 
Mrs. J. K. Boatwright, Mrs. G. S. DeVane, Mrs. 
H. T. Joyner, Mrs. C. B.. Lipscombe, Mr. E. 
Brinson, Mr. C. T. Daniels, Mr. A. J. McKoy, 
Mr. L. A. Paige, Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Stewart High School-Bessemer Oity 

Mrs. C. B. Stewart, Miss Florence C. Floyd, 
Miss Blanche T. Smith, Mrs. E. V. B. Tillman, 
Mrs. Evelyn Braden, Miss Josie Dowe, Mr. 
Jethro Henry, Mr. C. B. Stewart. 


Gaston County Unit 

Mrs. Mabel S. Boyce, Miss F. McLain, Mrs. 
D. M. Spencer, Mrs. L. O. Wellman, Mr. Rex. 
H. Wellman, Mrs. Dora Humphrey, Mrs. Car- 
nella Dunn, Mrs. Marie Hamilton, Miss Edith 
Parker, Mrs. Maude M. Jeffers, Mr. S. L. Park- 
ham, Mrs. Hazel Booker, Mrs. Dorothy A. 
Webber, Mrs. Emma Gill McKoy, Mrs. Marion 
F. Stokes, Miss Isabel Wilkins, Miss Fannie 
Kress, Miss Annie Gibson, Mrs. Odessa M. 
Boulware, Mrs. E. D. Wilson, Mrs. E. M. Rip- 
pey, Mrs. Ovella F. Scott, Mrs. Mary H. Reaves, 
Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Mrs. Lula Davis, Mrs. 
Edith H. Wallace, Mrs. Leah W. Elder, Mrs. 
Lillian Crawford, Rev. C. F. Gingles, Miss Fren- 


zula Cousar, Miss Virgie Cousar, Miss Ruth 
Adams, Miss Sara E. Costner, Mrs. Verna L. 
Humphrey, Mr. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. A. M. 
Rollins, Miss Johnsie Crawford, Mrs. K. M. 
Mattison, Mr. Thomas KE. Grier, Mrs. Isabel 
Mauney, Mrs. Flora Adams, Mrs. Carrie C. 
Vining. 


Reid High School—Belmont 


Mr. C. J. B. Reid, Mr. T. Jeffers, Mr. H. S. 
Blue, Miss A. B. Reid, Mrs. F. D. Wilson, Mrs. 
R. M. Grier, Mrs. H. S. Blue, Miss Doretha M. 
Forney, Mrs. D. M. Falls, Mrs. R. L. Brown, 
Miss V. A. Webber. 


John Chavis School—Cherryville 
Miss D. M. Smith, Mrs. C. B. Byers, Miss 
R. L. Franks, Miss S. L. Phelps, Mr. W. E. 
Bess, Mr. H. G. Sullivan, Mr. F. L. Smith, 
Mr. W. H. Green, Mrs. W. C. L. Lassiter. 7 
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Lincoln Academy 


Miss L. V. Arrington, Miss L. B. Pruitt, Mrs. 
F. V. Edmonds, Mrs. Edna Draughan, Mrs. Lucile 
“Morgan, Mrs. Grace Johns, Mr. G. W. Wester- 
band, Mrs. G. W. Westerband, Dr. H. GC. 
McDowell 


Highland High School—Gastonia 


Miss Ellen R. Allen, Miss Pauline Biggers, 
Miss Minnie O. Blue, Miss Sarah E. Costner, 
Miss Mary Dendy, Mr. Eugene Dunn, Mrs. 
Druella Galloway, Mr. Frances J. Glascoe, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton, Miss Marie R. Ingram, Miss 
Ruth Jackson, Miss E. Velma Jones, Miss Eva 
M. Law, Miss Cecelia Lawrence, Miss Mabel 
Lewis, Miss Elnora Mills, Miss Blanche (C. 
Pagan, Mr. John Perry, Miss Janet Powell, Miss 
H. Eugenia Powers, Miss Myrtle Pryor, Mr. 
Roger Robinson, Mr. Robert Schooler, Miss Marie 
Thompson, Mr. T. C. Tillman. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


A. & T. College 
Mr. A. J. Taylor, Pres. F. D. Bluford, Mr. 
W. T. Gibbs, Mr. L. A. Wise, Mr. T. B. Jones, 
Mr. S. B. Simmons, Mr. J. W. Mitchell. 


William Penn High School 


Mrs. Ethel Wilson, Mrs. Ethel Cobb, Mrs. 
O. T. Griffin, Mrs. F. B. Davis, Mrs. Clara Cald- 
well, Mrs. G. U. Yokely, Mr. C. E. Yokely, Mr. 
T. B. Smith, Mr. J. E. Reid, Mr. T. U. Hughes, 
Mr. S. E. Burford. 


Palmer Memorial School 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Miss Susie A. 
Harper, Mr. Cecil R. Jenkins, Miss Helen I. 
Merriweather, Mr. Chas. A. Grant, B. J. W. 
Grier, Rev. John Brice, Walter H. English, 
Kenneth R. Williams, Miss Amy P. Bailey. 


Jacksonville School—Greensboro 


Mrs. G. D. Woods, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Mrs. 
P. W. Tillman. Mrs. H. H. Booker, Mrs. G. G. 
Brown, Miss M. L. Roberson, Miss L. J. Nel- 
son, Mrs. M. V. Pope. 


Washington Primary School 


Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Mrs. D. S. Enoch, Mrs. 
C. T. Forney, Mrs. I. J. Gregg, Miss I. 8. 
Jones, Mrs. B. C. McLean, Mrs. D. S. MeNair, 
Miss M. F. McConnell, Mrs. S. G. Newby, Mrs. 
V. A. Peeler, Mrs. G. T. Simkins, Mrs. I. S. 
Tucker, Mrs. A. F. West, Mrs. O. P. Womack. 


Chas. H. Moore School 
Miss W. E. Greene, Miss C. E. Hill, Mrs. S. E. 
Ruff, Mrs. S. E. Byarm, Mrs. P. A. Donnell. 


Jonesboro School 


Mrs. J. S. Leary, Mrs. E. L. Holmes, 
E. M. Eliott, Mrs. H. H. Jones. 


Terra Cotta School 
Mr. T. H. Cowan, Mrs. H. H. Hill, Miss P. B. 


Scarlette. 
Dudley High School 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Miss 
H. B. Whittaker, Mrs. A. P. White, Mrs. G. A. 
Rogers, Mrs. I. G. Minor. Miss N. L. Davis, Mrs. 
F. K. Gordon. Mrs. B. T. Grant, Miss N. Artis, 
Mrs. E. 1D. Holloman. Mr. W. A. Goldshorough, 
Mr. W. W. Johnson, Mrs. E. L. Penn, Mr. N. EB. 
McLean. Miss L. L. Humphrey. Mrs. D. W. Hall, 
Mr. I. BE. Johnson, Mr. E. L. Raiford. Miss G. T. 
James, Mr. L. C. Nixon, Mrs. A. H. Farrison, 
Mr. V. H. Chavis, Miss M. A. Colson, Miss J. B. 
Jones, Mr. D. L. Boger. 


J.C. Price School 

Mr. A. H. Peeler, Mrs. A. J. Alexander, Miss 
N. B. Bolden, Mrs. L. P. Dyson, Mrs. O. S. 
Grandv, Mrs. G. G. Hammond, Mrs. L. D. Holt, 
Mrs. C H Humphrey, Mrs. M. Y. Hairston, Mrs. 
A. A. Melton, Miss B. sMinor; Mr. C. C. 
Miller, Mr. A. B. Moore, Miss C. L. McCollough, 
Mrs. L. D. Nelson, Mrs. A. M. Rivers. Miss M. E. 
Trent, Miss N. B. Wright. 


Washington Grammar School 
Mr. W. L. Jones, Miss L. E. Avery, Mrs. E. M. 
Barnes, Mr. F. J. Brown, Mrs. B. C. Barksdale, 
Mrs. A. C. Chavis, Mrs. A. L. Denny, Mrs. N. C. 
Jones, Mr. J. A. McKee, Miss L. C. Miller, Mrs. 
L. E. Morrow. Mrs. M. B. Pullins, Mrs. L. C. 
Tarpley, Miss K. H. White, Mrs. C. D. Wormley. 


Leonard Street School—Hiagh Point 

Mrs. Melzetta F. Adams, Mrs. Florida M. At- 
water, Mrs. Eunice V. Baldwin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Baker, Mrs. Mary H. Blackhurn, Mr. Lester Boyd, 
Mrs. Theria Y. Brincefield, Miss Maggie M. 
Brooks. Miss Willie Marie Carter, Mrs. Julia 
Irvin Hall, Miss Willie Mae Hagler, Mrs. Callie 


Mrs. 


J. Holmes, Mrs. Dahla D. Ingram, Lillian S. 
Merritt, Mrs. Ophelia R. Morgan, Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Simmons. Mr. Gordon L. Starks. Mrs. 


Cornelia B. Reid, Mrs. Blanche J. Whitted, Ter- 
rah W. Whitten, Mr. Shepard S. Whitted. 


Fairview Elementary School 

Miss Mytrolene L. Grave, Miss Anna L. Jones, 
Mrs. Marie B. Sneed, Mrs. Lessie Flowe, Mrs. 
Eva A. Townes, Mrs. Pearl P. Burford, Mrs. 
Blizaheth R. Williams, Miss Bertha D. Lomax, 
Mrs. Magnolia M. Hart, Miss Mattie C. Robinson, 
Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. Jessie B. Neal, Mrs. 
Janie K. Williams. 


Bennett College 


Miss Mildred A. Burris, Mr. Leonard A. Davis, 
Dr. R. Nathaniel D- tt, Mrs. R. Nathaniel Dett, 
Dr. W. Edward Far,ison, Miss Frances Johnson, 
Miss Coragreene Johnstore, Pres. David D. Jones, 
Mrs. David D. Jones, Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
Dean P. A. Klugh, Mr. J. T. Morton, Jr., Mrs. 
Blanche R. Raiford, Miss L. Ferne Wood. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Granville County Unit 


Mr. Warren Canady, Miss Selena Cousins, Mrs. 
Missouri Fair, Mrs. Olivia Sandford, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Mitchell, Mrs. M. B. Williams, Mrs. Rosetta 
Pointer, Mrs. Maude Lassiter, Mrs. M. G. Davis, 
Miss Lessie Anderson, Mrs. Frances H. Jeffers, 
Mrs. Lula F. McGhee, Mrs. Ida Johnson, Miss 
Nell Burwell, Mrs. Beacher Williamson, Mrs. 
M. C. Goode, Mrs. L. Suitt Hedgepeth, Miss 
Maggie Moore. 


Mary Potter School 


Rev. H. S. Davis, Miss M. A. Tucker, Mrs. 
C. C. Lindsay, Mrs. M. B. Williams, Mr. Phil D. 
Glover, Mrs. H. S. Davis, Miss V. O. Reid, Miss 
R. H. Williams, Miss E. M. Johnson, Mr. F. M. 
Stewart, Miss D. Murphy, Mr. G. R. King, Miss 
Julia James, Miss D. E. Peace, Miss Edna Rogers, 
Mr. J. E. Tuck, Rey. Moses Belton. 


Orange Street School—Oxford 


Nora D. Hicks, Mrs. Ruth H. Payne, 
Frances W. Hawley, Miss Hallie §. Barnes, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Eva C. Anderson, Mrs. Bessye P. Tyler, 
Mrs. Bessie A. Ransom, Mrs. Ollie H. Johnson. 
Mrs. Marie T. Cureton, Mrs. Beulah B. Greene, 


Mrs. Beatrice H. Rogers, Miss Annie O. Lassiter, 
Miss Sadie A. Ridley, Mrs. James C. Baptiste, 
James W. Hall. 


The Colored Orphanage 
Mrs. L. G. Smith, Mr. Madison Lennon, Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Cousins, Mrs. G. E. Alston, Mrs. 
Charles T. Alston, Miss Cornelia T. Greene, Mrs. 
Laura J. Cheatham, Mrs. M. Taylor Geer. Mrs. 
Rosa M. Cousins, Mrs. Catherine H. McGhee, 
Mr T. K. Borders. 


Creedmoor High and Elementary School 


Mr. G. C. Hawley, Mrs. V. H. Green, Mrs. 
Willa V. Tate, Miss Ola P. Holloway, Miss 
Christine Townes, Mrs. S. P. Herndon, Mr. E. E. 


Canady. 
GREENE COUNTY 


Greene County Unit 


J. W. Joyner, Mrs. Rosa Dixon, 
A. Madison, Mrs. Nettie Turner, Mrs. 


Mrs. Esther 
Melva J. 


Morris, Miss Fredia Williams, Miss Evara Bry- 
ant, Mrs. Carrie B. Love, Mrs. Cora B. Artis, 
Mrs. Ethleen Woodard, Mrs. Ruth Hill Shaw, 


Mrs. Roberta S. Harper, Mrs. Narcissus Evans, 
Miss Helen Speight, Miss Martha L. Parker, Mrs. 
Ella S. Anderson, Mrs. Dorothy W. Suggs, Mrs. 
Charlotte J. Johnson, Mrs. Mary E. Brown, Mrs. 
M. L. Parker, Mrs. Maude Williams, Mrs. Annie 
Maye, Miss Alice Grimsley, Mrs. Vivian Moore, 
Miss Daisy Keys, Mr. R. A. Morris, Miss Viola 
Welch. Mrs. Agnes Taylor, Miss Lillian Hlliott, 
Mr. H. P. Holley, Mr. George Williams, Mr. 
Isaac Jordan, Mr. George Joyner, Miss Mary 
Joyner, Miss Wilda F. Busbee, Miss Johnnie B. 
Russell, Miss Minnie Suggs, Mrs. T. M. Peoples, 
Miss Mary B. Nobles, Mrs. Lillie M. Mosley, 
Mrs. Clara A. Jordan, Miss Carrie Joyner, Miss 


Nishia Edwards, Miss L. E. McMurren, Mrs. 
Louise C. Joyner. 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Enfield Graded School 
M. Davis, Mr. W. A. Bryant, Mrs. B. HE. 


Bullock, Mrs. B. B. Pittman, Mrs. F. W. Hunter, 
Mrs. V. Thornton, Miss M. C. Murphy, Mrs. 
C. E. Whitaker, Miss G. V. Burke, Miss V. G. 
Brooks, Miss M. E. Morisey. 
Halifax County Unit 

Mrs. Susie Jones, Miss Susie Ford, Mr. L. A. 
Wilson. Mr. L. S. Haywood, Mr. F. P. Shields, 
Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, Mrs. Ida K. Knight, 
V. M. Ancrum, M. D. Thomas, C. C. Smith, 
Mr. A. R. Dees, Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. Jessie 
W. Johnson, Miss Ethel Smith, Mrs. Blanche 
Smith, Miss Jessie Stewart, Miss T. C. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Lula Robinson, Mrs. Lillie B. Hill, Mrs. 
Irene B. Williams, Mrs. Irene Jones, Mr. C. J. 
Jones, Mr. E. G. Hubert, Miss M. E. Freeman, 
Miss LL. H. Moore, Miss Mattie Eason, Mrs. 
Laura Foster, Mrs. A. C. Matthews, Miss C. E. 
Tucker, Miss B. T. Shields, Miss L. E. Shields, 
Mr. D. S. Thorne, Mr. C. G. Avent, Mr. S. P. 


Lewis. 
“wes FHTARNETT COUNTY 


Shawtown High School—Lillington 
J. S. Spivey, Mrs. Margaret L. Spivey, Miss 
Doris BE. Alford. Miss Florence L. Rice. Mr. P. H. 
Williams, Miss Lucy M. Newby, Mr. E. J. Rhue, 
Mrs. Clara M. Wall, Mrs. Rolista McKoy, Mrs. 
Viola McNeill, Miss Iola B. Black, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Bullock. ‘ 
Harnett County Unit 


Miss Parthenia Cooper, Mrs. Cherrie E. Cam- 
eron, Mrs. Cassie E. Spence, Miss Mary E. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Victor Blackburn, Mr. L. E. Fergu- 
son, Mr. H. M. DeVane, Mr, ©. L. Walker, Mrs. 
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Mary M. Watson, Miss Mary E. Beatty, Mrs. 
Mary Sellars, Miss Elsie Allen, Mrs. Annie §. 
Wright, Mrs. Mary C. Copling, Mrs. M. L. Cam. 
eron, Mrs. Lacola M. Taylor, Mrs. Wilma §S. 
Prince, Miss Naomi McLean, Miss Jessie Smith, 
Mr. Lesley Parker, Mr. J. T. Turner, Miss A. E. 
Duncan, Miss Addie Swann, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Lean, Mr. John Humphrey, Miss Mary J. Cham- 
bers, Miss Ida M. Wright, Miss Mary J. Forte, 
Mrs. Ida D. Matthews, Mrs. Henry, Mr. A. B. 


McLean. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 


Ahoskie High School 

H. D. Cooper, Miss Georgie E. Hall, Mrs. 
Addie Lawrence, Mr. Sherman Greene, Mrs. 
Clarice H. Bizzelle. Mrs. Minnie T. Futrell, Mrs. 
Symera N. Cooper, Mr. wsulius Futrell, Mrs. 
Mamie S. Colson, Mrs. Dora M. Peele, Mrs. Irene 
N. Yeates, Mrs. C. Arleen Gatling, Mrs. India E. 
White, Mrs. Cendace C. Holloman, Mrs. Lela B. 
Patterson, Mrs. Dora A. Newsome, Mrs. Mildred 
N. Bond, Mrs. Maria Newsome, Mrs. Virginia M. 


Hart. 
Ahoskie District School 

Mr. E. T. Gatling, Miss Dessie Chavis, Miss 
Trolie Brown, Miss Agnes M. Sharpe, Miss Ila 
Butler, Miss Dounia M. Hill, Miss Arthalia Pou 
ter, Miss Mary S. Mitchell, Miss Mollie O. Wat 
son, Miss Irene Collins, Mrs. Anges Weaver, Miss 
Sarah Simons, Mr. Theodore Hall, Mrs. Emma C. 
Freeland, Miss Wray Garrett, Mrs. Isabel Rid- 
dick, Mr. L. M. Jackson. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 


Waters Training School 
Miss Sallie Y. Bizzelle, Harwood R. Bond, Miss 
Esther M. Brett, Mrs. Viola Chavis, Mrs. Flora 
B. Collins, Mrs. Lillian Everett, Hugh C. Free- 
land, Mrs. Ardelle Garrett, Mrs. Albina S. Hall, 


Miss Dicie J. Hall, Walter B. Jamieson, Miss 
Alice Jones, Samuel F. Lewis, Mrs. Agnes S. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Dora T. Porter, Mrs. Amaza J. 
Reid, Mrs. Luvenia B. Rouson, Mrs. Fannie 


Sawyer, Miss Thelma W. Tuck, Miss Annie L. 
Watford, Mrs. Addie lL. Weaver, Mrs. Ailine B. 
Weaver, Miss Theora M. Weaver, C. S. Yeates. 


Harrelsville Unit 
Miss Lizzie Askew, Miss Hattie Beverly, Earl 
Brown, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, Miss Fannie Co- 
field, Mrs. Luvenia Harrell, Miss Virginia Jones, 
Miss Emma D. Lassiter, Percy Lassiter, Mrs. 
Theora M. Stallings, Miss Katie Sears, Miss 
Josephine Valentine. 


Riverview Graded School—Murfreesboro 

Hattie Everett, Bernice Flood, Louise Flood, 
Onethia Garrett, Rev. E. D. Harrell, Aurie Keene, 
Gladys Lawrence, Cora Lee, Ruth Manley, Re- 
becca Perry, Agnes Spiers, Ida Scott, Amovhia 
Spruill, Dallas Spruill, Flossie Stephenson, Ger- 
trude Strayhorn, Levister Scott, Fannie Vauchn, 
Catherine Weaver, John Wells, Festina Worth- 


ington, Cora W. Ramsaw, Claudia Reid, G. T. 
Rouson. 
HOKE COUNTY 
Hoke County Unit 
Mr. Thomas McLaughlin, Mrs. E. Williams, 


Miss FE. Ray, Mrs. Eliza Bannerman, Miss Hannah 
Anders, Miss Violet Davis, Miss Lucile Hamlette, 
Miss Jessie Gilchrist, Miss H. Shinman, Mr. 
John Mumford, Mr. Camnbell, Miss Ida Mae Mc- 
Koy, Mr. L. V. Evans, Miss Leora Sherman, Mr. 
James Chalmers, Mr. Fred Anders, Mrs. Rosa 
Anders, Mr. Alexander Giddie, Mrs. Purdie, Mr. 
T. V. Williams, Mrs. Rosa McNeill, Mr. Joseph 
McLaughlin, Mr. Joseph Drake, Miss Katie 
Broadway, Miss Qussie Anders, Miss Estelle Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Marie M. Crumpton, Mrs. Ida Mc- 
Duffie, Mrs. Mary McGeachy, Miss Crawford, 
Mrs. Venetta McCormick, Mr. G. R. Harrington, 
Miss Essie Lee McKoy, Mrs. Leona Coleman, Mr. 
Garfield Coleman, Mrs. Mary McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Lillian D. Gleaves, Miss Mahel Shaw, Miss Docia 
Treadwell, Mrs. Maggie Hoskins, Miss Marie 
Barr, Mrs. D. Quenedo, Miss Ida B. Leggette, 
Miss Lucy Mumford, Miss Vera Wilkerson. 


Upchurch High School 

Prof. D. P. Scurlock, Miss Annie G. Smith, 
Miss Sudie M. Fruzerls, Miss Ida J. Blue, Miss 
A. G. Avery, Mr. S. Williams, Mr. E. A. Sim- 
mons, Miss Susie Hearn, Mrs. C. M. Gaither, 
Miss B. M. Cox, Mr. C. E. McKoy, Mr. M. R. 
Smith, Mrs. Susie W. Scruggs, Miss G. Foushee, 
Mrs. C. B. Norman, Mrs. L. S. Watkins, Miss 


L. Matthews. 
HYDE COUNTY 


Colored School—Swan Quarter 
Miss Nannie Ervin. Miss A. Smith, Miss Ethel 
Mack, Miss Henrietta Montague, Mrs. Senie 
Shepard, Mr. William Bowser. 
Hyde County Unit 
Mrs. Evangeline F. Clark, Miss Lodia Allen, 
Mrs. Pinkie G. Hardy, Mr. James H. Hardy, Mr. 


Johnson Spruill, Miss Margaret Wilkins, Miss 
Marietta Wilson, Miss Marv E. Weeks, Mrs. 
Annie Bonner, Mrs. Carrie Whitaker, Mrs. Hattie 
E. Gibbs. Miss Elizabeth Blount, Miss Malanie E. 
Clark, Mr. A. V. Slade, Mr. Alonzo Slade, Miss 
Rosa Slade, Mr. B. W. Barnes, Miss Bessie R. 
Parrish, Mr. J. R. Spencer, Mrs. S. M. Perkins, 
Mr. O. A. Peay, Mrs. M. EB, Peay, Miss E. O. 


Clay, Mrs. J. A. Gray. 
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IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School 
Mr. F. A. Tollover, Mrs. A. P. Tollover. Mrs. 


L. H. Ables, Mrs. C. M. Abernathy, Mrs. Cc. W. 
Foushee, Mrs. M. B. Hollowell, Mrs. L. P. 
Croom, Mrs. lL. M. Hamilton, Mrs. D. Pryor, 


Mrs. R. E. Suggs, Miss B. Sherrill, Miss A. L. 
Littlejohn, Miss A. F. Maxwell, Miss M. G. 
Holley, Miss G. A. Burley, Mr. J. Royal Brown- 
ing, Mr. G. F. Dalton, Mr. F. Ryder, Mr. A. D. 
Rutherford, Mrs. C. W. Nesby. 


Tredell County Unit 


Miss Francis Evans, Miss Euver Lee Mangum, 
Miss Lessie Truesdale, Mr. Troy A. Johnson, 
Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Mrs. Bessie McRae Riggs, 
Mrs. Lois Carson Twitty, Miss Lumacia Sherrill, 
Miss Fleecy Mae Griffin, Miss Estelle Young, Mr. 
Mason GC. Miller, Mrs. Lilly Harris Gibson, Mrs. 
Mildred Holt, Mrs. Mary N. Morrison, Mrs. Sadie 
P. Murdock, Mrs. Irene C. Ellis, Mrs. Thelma A. 
Chambers, Mr. William Littlejohn, Miss Gladys 
King, Mrs. Mildred M. Littlejohn, Miss Vivian 
L. Allison, Mrs. Emma M. lackey, Mrs. Jettie DE 


Morrison, Miss Amazie Goodman, Miss Willie 
Mae Holly, Mr. John A. Ramsuer, Mrs. Hattie 
Brocks, Mr. Quincey Davidson, Jr., Miss Allie 


Coble, Rev. H. T. Henry, Miss Nettie M. Smith, 
Miss Mildred M. Feimster, Miss Eulalia Hall, 
Mrs. Beulah S. Gannon, Miss Jo Evelyn Hamm, 
Miss Sacie Hackett, Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Mr. 
J. L. Hollowell, Mrs. Mildred Hollowell, Miss 
Esther Hill, Miss Cleoria Thomas, Mrs. Margaret 
Caldwell, Mrs. Margaret H. Carrell, Mr. M. H 
Harrington, Mr. J. R. Walker. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Jackson Oounty Unit 
Miss Mattie B. Hooker, Mrs. Uzetta Biglow, 
Miss Fula B. King, Mr. Ralph H. Davis, Rev. 
John H. Davis. 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Richardson B. Harrison School—Selmoa. 
Miss E. V. Hamilton, Miss R. L. Rand, Miss 


N. B. Crowder, Miss I. A. Johnson, Miss R. 
Peacock. Mrs. S. A. Richardson, Mrs. A. G. 
Allen, Miss E. J. Sasser, Miss L. Vinson, Miss 
S. E. Atkinson, Miss P. P. Jones. Mrs. L._ T. 
Stanley, Mrs. F. B. Holt, Mr. E. Hawkins, Mr. 
E. GC. Bostic, Mrs. R. Dean, Mr. W. J. Me- 


Lean, Mrs. A. A. McLean, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Coefield. 
Short Journey School 
Mrs. E. J. Cooper, Mrs. E. R. Vinson, Mrs. 
T. C. Taylor, Mrs. E. C. Hall, Mrs. Ruby H 
Robinson, Mrs. Alberta Ransome. Miss Dollie E. 


MeNeil, Miss Nonie S. Merritt, Miss Ione Vin- 


son. 
Princeton Graded School 
G. W. Bryant, Miss Annie W. Bostic, Miss 
Mary E. Vinson, Miss Maggie J. Bryan, Lois E. 
Davis, Maud S. Horton, Miss Lottie M. Holt. 


Johnston County Training School 


Mrs. L. A. Smellie, Mrs. E. H. Jordan, Miss 
L. H. Riddick, Miss L. V. Harris, Miss R. J. 
Frink, Miss F. K. MeNeil, Miss A. J. Parks, 


Miss N. L. Smith, Miss L. A. Bailey, Miss H. M. 
Watson, Miss C. D. Browne, Miss HB. C. Bryant, 
Miss B. A. Grice, Miss 0. B. Wilson, Miss A. J. 
White, Miss L. L. Graye, Mr. J. A. Bridges, 
Mr. M. C. Miller, Mr. H. K. Wilson, Mr. W. R. 
Collins. 

Four Oaks School—Four Oaks 


Mr. M. L. Wilson, Miss L. V. Murray, Mrs. 
Lillian F. Williams, Miss Sallie Sasser, Miss 
Ruby M. Jones, Mrs. Eliza Jenkins, Mrs. Selina 


Smith, Mrs. 


ot Lilian Futrell, Mrs. B. N. Brooks, 
rs. 


Minnie Martin, Mrs. Mildred Wilson. 
LEE COUNTY 


Lee County Unit 

W. B. Vicker, H. T. Saunders, Miss C. HE. 
Dawson, Mrs. Zenodia WHeaden, Miss Priscilla 
Jordan, Miss Dorothy Hayes, Miss Irene Black- 
well, Miss Julia E. Taylor, Mrs. Patsy Alston, 
Mrs. Anita Whitfield, Miss Loleria Martin, J. C. 
Browning, Miss Bobbie Hammond, F. I. Quick, 
Miss Zenodia Horton, Miss Mayme Campbell, 
Miss Christine Clark, R. G. Perry, Mrs. Alice P. 
Perry, Mrs. Marie Emerson, Mrs. Vivian Diggs, 
Rey. J. E. McMillan, Miss Christine Crumpton, 
Mrs. Margaret Cox, Mrs. Cleopatra Blue, W. H. 
Monroe, Mrs. Ava Taylor, Mrs. Etta Crutchfield, 
Mrs. Martha Foushee, Mrs. Estelle Snipes, Mrs. 
Marea E. Bates, Mrs. Sadie McMillan, Mrs. 
M. V. Vicker, Miss Georgia Turner, Earl Mc- 
Millan, Mrs. E. Pitts McHenry, Eugene H. 
Gadsden, Miss M. E. McKoy, Mrs. C. S. Jamer- 
son, Rev. R. F. Jamerson Miss Margie Starks, 
J. H. Gattis, Miss Helen Waddell, Mrs. Callie 


Tuck. 
LENOIR COUNTY 


Tower Hill—Kinston 
Mrs. Carrie J. Albritton, Miss Kathryn Allen, 
Mrs. Vina Battle, Mrs. Helen Bynum, Mrs. 
Sarah Coward, Mrs. Elaine Fletcher, Mrs. Etta 
Lane, Miss Melissa Newkirk, Mrs. A. E. Samp- 
son, Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mrs. Beatrice Strong, 
Miss Esther Watts, Mrs. Mary Williams, Mrs. 

Marion Womack, James A. Harper. 


Lincoln Oity School—Kinston 

Mrs. Margaret G. Fisher, Miss Dora M. 
Greene, Mrs. M. D. McElrath, Mrs. Lelia P. 
Mitchell, Miss Bessie Williams, Mrs. Nancy 
Williams, Rev. J. H. Sampson, Mr. E. S. 


Houston. ; ; 
Adkin High School 
Mr. W. W. Parker, Mr. T. A. Parker, Mrs. 
P. H. Parker, Mrs. O. R. Roper, Mrs. J. A. 
Harper, Miss R. B. Lassiter, Mrs. H. T. Tucker, 
Miss E. M. Greene, Miss R. P. Pope, Mr. S. C. 
Carraway, Mr. E. J. Baker, Mr. W. M. Mc- 


Elrath. : 
LaGrange High School 

Mrs. S. A. Flanagan, Mrs. A. M. Frink, Mrs. 
R. B. Bryant, Mrs. . D. Parks, Miss L. A. 
Steele, Miss M. G. Alridge, Miss L. Hill, Miss 
J. Dawson, Mr. A. E. Murrell, Mr. E. B. Frink, 
Mrs. Almeta D. Pridgen, Mrs. Clarice White, 
Mrs. C. R. B. Kornegay. 


Lenoir County Unit 
Miss J. B. Harper, Mr. L. E. Raspbury. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 

Miss Rose Gaston, Mr. S. E. Biggers, Mr. 
U. L. Whitaker, Mr. A. G. Holland, Miss Annie 
B. Hart, Miss Lottie Adams, Miss Mary A. 
Donnell, Miss Rosebud Link, Miss Ann® Loritts, 
Mrs. Derr McCollough, Mrs. Nora Hedrick, Mr. 
W. L. Mason, Mr. George Moore, Mrs. Pauline 
Moore, Miss Carrie Carson, Mr. V. M. Sumner, 


Mrs. Lucy Holland, Mr. Glenn Spencer, Mrs. 
Tabitha Froneberger, Miss Annie B. Wade. 
MACON COUNTY 
Chapel School 
Mrs. Emma England, Mrs. Mark Ray, Mr. 
Frank Davis, Miss Edna Gilmer, Mr. Homer 
Kemp. 
MARTIN COUNTY 
Martin County Unit 
Mrs. Ruth Anthony, Mrs. Basher Andrews, 


Mrs. Nancy A. Highsmith, Mr. Don G. Chance, 
Mr. J. H. Faulk, Mrs. Arbrutus Freeman, Mrs. 
Ruth A. Downing, Mrs. E. B. Andrews, Miss 
Joanna Dowdy, Miss Louise Cherry, Mr. Rufus 5S. 
Gaither, Miss Mary E. Andrews, Mr. N. W. 
Slade, Mrs. Fannie L. Slade, Miss Lucy Burnette, 
Miss Rebecca Everett, Mrs. Caroline Shirley, 
Mrs. Madgeline Grimes, Miss Annie M. Boston, 


Miss Ethel Walker. Prof. J. W. Grimes, Miss 
Rosa L. Brown, Prof. E. G. Armistead, Miss 
Eurie Andrews, Miss J. M. McMurrin, Mrs. 


Cymers Fagans, Miss Daisy Chance, Miss J. M. 
Graves, Miss Elnora Chance, Rev. W. V. Or- 
mond, Mr. Rueben Barnes, Mrs. Ella Stryon, 
Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mr. M. L. Armistead, Miss 
Annie Slade, Miss Lou Ella Slade, Mrs. Clara 
Qwens, Mr. Alonzo Jones, Mrs. Louise Bowens, 
Mrs. Mamie Knox, Miss H. 4. Haughton, Miss 
Amaza Cherry, Miss Evelyn McFadden, Miss 
Mammie Bryant, Miss Katie B. Bunn, Miss Pearl 
Burnett, Miss Doretha Dafford, Mr. John S. 
James, Miss Rheta Highsmith, Miss Clara Griffin, 
Mr. W. T. Alexander, Mr. Elijah Keys, Miss 
Nellie Smith, Miss Alma Pritchard, Mrs. Beatrice 
Evans, Mr. Ralph A. Keys, Mrs. Erma Outter- 
bridge, Mrs. Maletha Clark, Mr. W. R. James, 
Mr. W. V. Ormond, Jr., Mr. F. A. Mordichi, 


Miss Annie Moore, Miss A. M. Hassell, Miss 
Essie Mizzelle. 
Parmele Training School 
W. O. Chance, W. R. Hooper, Mrs. J. J. 


Chance, Miss Martha Taylor, Miss Pearl Mobyn, 
Miss Fredericka Young, Wynn, M. A. 
Armistead, Mrs. Carrie Brotchers, Miss Virginia 
Johnson, Miss Hattie A. Bell. 


Bethel School 


J. H. Carraway, L. M. Garrett, Mrs. P. L. 
Ward, Mrs. M. T. Carraway, Mrs. A. F. Spence. 


Williamston High School 
Prof. E. J. Hayes, Miss Alma Derr, Miss Nora 
Cherry, Mrs. Doretha Chance, Mr. W. C. 
Witherspoon, Mr. J. P. Dennis, Mr. S. O. Jones, 
Miss Eula McCloud, Mr. . N. Jackson, Mrs. 
Ethel Simmons, Miss Lela Chambers, Miss Blon- 
nie Ellison, Mrs. E. L. Hayes, Miss Matilda 


Smith. 
McDOWELL COUNTY 

Mrs. Bernice H. Crisp, Miss Margaret Green- 
lee, Rev. F. M. Beaver, Mr. Kermit Martin, Mr. 
B. G. Corpening. 

MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Myers Street School—Charlotte 

Miss Mary Wyche, Miss Estelle Arthur, Miss 
Mildred North, Miss Lillian Rudisill, Miss 
Frances Sampson, Mrs. Leila Davis, Miss Willie 
Gabriel, Mrs. Ruth Williams, Miss Minnie Phifer, 
Miss Dollie Young, Miss Willie Mae Gist, Mrs. 
Geneva Alston, Miss Hattie Russell, Mrs. Doretha 
Williamson, Mrs. Marie Flowe, Mrs. Mabel Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Octavia Boyden, Miss Lenora Grier, 
Mrs. Frances Graham, Miss Fannie Miller, Mrs. 
Bessie Patterson, Mrs. Ella Vorice, Mrs. Annie 
Warner, Miss Louise Ray, Miss Elise Robinson, 
Miss Annie McKee, Miss Catherine Evans, Mrs. 
Inez Byers. 

Johnson CO. Smith University 

Mr. David E. Carroll, Rev. Arthur H. George, 
Mr. Winson Coleman, Dr. R. L. Anderson, Mr. 
Harold S. Adams, Dr. Maurice E. Thomassen, 
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Rev. A. Odell Steele, Dr. Cyril F. Atkins, Mr. 
J. J. Adam, Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Miss Cynthia 
A. Holmes, Mr. William C. Donnell, Rev. W. R. 
Mayberry, Mr. G. F. Woodson, Mr. E. L, Rann, 
Dr. Thomas A. Long, Mr. T. L. Gunn, Dean 
T. E. McKinney, Mrs. H. L. McCrorey. 


West Charlotte High 
Edmund H. Bolan, Mrs. Katherine Cresfield, 
J. Earl Colston, Miss Pauline Funderburke, Miss 
Willie Hauser, Miss Cecelia Jackson, Mrs. Queen 
C. James, Hodge D. Johnson, Thomas A. Mar- 
tin, Samuel A. Moore, Miss Carrie E. Robinson, 
Joseph H. Towns, Clinton L. Blake. 


Second Ward School 

Mrs. M. M. Adams, Mr. James H. Baker, Miss 
Minnie Banner, Miss M. A. Brodie, Mr. E. H. 
Brown, Miss Zelma Caldwell, Mrs. W. R. Car- 
son, Mr. O. W. Clarke, Mrs. M. Demond Beck- 
with, Mr. K. H. Diamond, Mr. A. P. Farmer, 
Miss K. E. Gibson, Miss Mattie Hall, Mrs. E. R. 
Herndon, Mr. L. E. Levi, Mrs. L. S. Malone, 
Mr. D. E. Moore, Mr. W. H. Moreland, Miss 
C. R. Norwood, Miss M. E. Pettice, Mrs. P. E. 
Phillips, Miss S. B. Robinson, Miss J. L. Spears, 
Miss A. K. Stewart, Miss Hannah Stewart, Mrs. 
J. B. Stinson, Mr. F. L. Wiley, Mr. J. E. 
Grigsby. 

Alexander Street School 

Mrs. J. W. Hemphill, Mrs. H. B. Givens. Miss 
B. W_. Tyson, Mrs. L. Wyche, Mrs. M. s 
Brewington, Miss R. V. Ezell, Mrs. L. Y. Harris, 
Mrs. D. P. Currie, Mrs. L. G. Harris, Mrs. 
B. W. Mulliens, Miss W. M. Price, Miss A. E. 
Stevenson, Miss V M. Gullick, Miss I. Kyle, Miss 
S. E. Scott, Mrs. H. Q. Mayberry. 


Morgan School 
Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Mrs. Mildred Brodie, Mrs. 
Floretta Gunn, Mrs. Luvenia Jeans, Mrs. Willie 
R. McKissick, Mrs. Ethel Butler, Mrs. Mildred 
Alexander, Mrs. Vivian Washington, Miss Zilla 
Ledbetter, Miss Grace Crawford, Miss Florenia 
Frazier. ; 
Fairview School 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, Miss 
J. M. Croome, Miss R. L. Douglas, Mrs. G. E. 
Yancey, Miss M. L. Andrews. Miss M. J. Jack- 
son, Miss F. H. Partee, Mrs. H. P. Moreland, 
Mrs. J. W. Herritage, Mrs. D. F. Steele, Miss 
®. E. Morris, Miss L. D. Cummings, Miss C. M 
Cathey, Miss H. S. Anderson, Mrs. A. M. James, 
Mrs. B.C. Seales, Miss M. M. Reid, Mrs. O. J. 
Tate, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. M. M. Conner. 


Isabella Wyche School 

Miss Geraldine Cabiness, Miss Mary Lee Cousar, 
Mrs Cora J. Booton, Mrs. Gladys L. Greene, Miss 
Venetta Grier, Mrs. Lucile M. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Thelma Hunt, Miss Louise N. Kirkland, Mrs. 
Edna McKeithan, Mrs. Gladys Moreland, Mrs. 
Frances Nash, Miss Lillian Perry, Mrs. Inez 
Roberts, Mrs. Rose Pitts, Mrs. Grace E. Wiley, 
Mrs. Kellyne Wyche, Miss Beulah Moore. 


Biddleville School 

Miss C. E. Hart, Mrs. R. L. Love, Miss W. M. 
Foster, Mrs. D. H. Dusenbury, Miss S. L. Mc- 
Combs, Miss L. E. Byers, Miss F. Brown, 
Miss I. L. Shute, Mrs. J. S. Gray, Mrs. F. H. 
Witherspoon. Mrs. E. S. Robinson, Miss E. D. 
Hill, Miss H. D. Mayfield, Mrs. L. G. Warren, 
Mrs. S. P. Sasso. 


Mecklenburg County Unit 

Mrs. Ruth Alexander, Mrs. Viola Alexander, 
Mrs. Beatrice Barnes, Mrs. Bessie Beatty, Mrs. 
Effie Beavers, Miss J. E. Brown, Mrs. Corrie 
Chisholm, Rev. A. P. Corley, Mrs. Aldriche Da- 
vidson, Mrs. Eva Davidson, Mrs. Minnie Davis, 
Mr. Junius Diamond, Miss Pearl Dinkins, Mrs. 
Julia Douglas, Mrs. Lillie Fergerson, Rev. J. H. 
Gamble, Mrs. Minnie Gamble, Mrs. A. L. Hailey, 
Mrs. Fannie Hargrave, Mrs. Fannie Ivey, Mrs. 
A. G. Jenkins, Miss Mary E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Mamie King, Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss Dovie 
Lowe, Mrs. Luvenia Lyles, Mr. Beauregard Mar- 
tin, Mrs. W. Crane Martin, Mrs. Jessie McCain, 
Mr. W. L. North, Miss Ruth Oglesby, Miss 
Louise Osborne, Mr. L. E. Poe, Mr. Eugene Potts, 
Miss Laura Price, Mrs. Eliza Russell, Mrs. 
Francis Thomas, Rev. J. H. Ward, Miss Rosetta 
Williams, Mr. Clarence Moreland, Mrs. Laura 
Phelps, Mrs. Susan Prince, Mrs. L. Rann, 
Miss I. E. Stephens, Miss Bessie Baucom, Mrs. 
Nannie Corley, Mr. E. A. Chisholm, Mr. I. I. 
Graham, Rev. R. L. Moore, Mrs. Helen Hailey, 
Mrs. Marie Clark, Miss Zettie Sherrill, Mrs. 
Ruth Powell, Miss Esther Stinson, Mr. J. K. 
Hailey, Mr. G. E. McKeithan, Mrs. Estelle Smith, 
Mrs. Mary P. Hill, Rev. W. H. Davidson Miss 
Wilma Powell, Mrs. Joretha Isler, Miss Leland 
eG Miss Essie Stitt, Mrs. Perry Ownes, Mr. 


S. Hardy, Mr. C. E. Graham, Mr. C. G. 
Martin, Mrs. Maggie Moore, Miss Utrilla Dean, 
Mrs. Alma Wilson, Mrs. Marie Miller, Mrs. 


Nellie B. Dykes, Mrs. C. E. Rabb, Mrs. Cornelia 
West, Mr. R. A. Moore, Miss Bessie Kirkpatrick, 
Mrs. Creola Moore, Mrs. Beatrice Brown, Mrs. 
Abiah Winston, Miss Mary Coles Shaw, Mrs. 
Wilma Long, Mr. William Gordon, Mrs. Bessie 
Grant, Mrs. Mary Neal Carraway. 


Clear Creek High School 
Mr. P. P. McCorkle, Mrs. W. G. Williams, 
Mrs. D. C. Orr, Miss Mamie Wallace, Miss Lula 
Blue, Mr. J. H. Gunn, Mr. J. M. Murphy, Mrs. 
E. W. Martin. 
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MOORE COUNTY 


Berkley High School 
Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. J. F. McRae, Miss 
Louise Falls, Miss Frances Organ, Miss Cleo 
Clark, Miss Geneva Evans, Miss M. Theresa Byrd, 
Mr. T. B. Hayes, Mr. H. G. Faucette, Miss 
Fanette Morrow. 


Chelsea School—Pinehurst 
Miss E. V. Pride. 


Lincoln Park School—Addor 

Mr. W. A. Gray, Miss M. Verona Byrd, Miss 

C. McLean. 
West Southern Pines 

Miss Pauline Watson, Miss Wilma G. Hasty, 
Mrs. Mary K. Hill, Mrs. Louise Lockhart, Mrs. 
Otelia Sanders, Miss Cora J. Steele, Mrs. Novella 
Wilson, Miss Bertha Pitts, Mr. J. T. Saunders, 
Mr. E. L. Saunders, Miss Addell M. Beattie, Miss 
Ruby Dusenbury, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Miss Mary L. 
Hasty, Mr. Texas U. Connor, P. R. Brown, Mrs. 
D. Shelton Stephens. 


Moore County Unit 


Mrs. TI. M. Crawford, Mrs. E. L. McKenzie, 
Mrs. Dora Dowdy, Mr. Y. L. Turner, Miss Annie 


L. Jackson. 
Vineland School 
Mr. S. J. McKethan, Mrs. Thelma P. Smith, 
Mrs. Mary A. Horton, Mrs. S. J. McKethan. 


Pinckney High School 
Mrs. A. W. Blue, Miss Nezza M. Jackson, Mr. 
S. Y. Calvert, Mr. J. T. Penman, Mr. R. O. 
Taylor, Mr. T. J. Culler. Miss A. E. Kelly, Miss 
Annie Hodge, Miss B. F. Franklin, Miss Melba 
Peoples, Mrs. Inez Hawkins, Miss EH. L. Barrett. 


NASH COUNTY 


Colored Public Schools—Spring Hope 

Melvin G. Bullock, Mrs. Minetta G. Enton, 
Thomas Crumby, Emory Svarks, Mary S. Ward, 
Marv C. Willis, Cozelle Raiford, Alma Caviness, 
Armenta Schey, Ida S. Lowe, Prof. J. W. Eaton. 


Nash Training School 
r. W. L. Greene. Miss Rose E. Jones, Miss 
Rosalie E. Jolly. Miss Molly B. Moody, Miss 
TJaunita Alston, Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. O. D. 
Moore, Mr. James L. Lassiter. Mrs. Georzia R. 
Greene. Mrs. Naomi Person, Miss L. L. Graham, 


Miss A. M. Spivey, Mrs. Dorothy Gray, Miss 
Mary Rice. 
Middlesex School 
Mrs. M. A. Forte, Miss Katie Scales, Miss 


Marian Troxler, Mr. Henry Wilson. 
Nash County 
Mrs. Rena D. Avent, Miss Katie E. Battle. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 


New Hanover County Unit 

S. W. Wright. Louise H. Moore, Mary H. Mc- 
Farland. Eliza Johnson, Ada C. MeKoy, Katie M. 
Davis, Elsie H. Colvin, W. H. Blount. L. E. 
Cobb. L. W. Lee, Essie Miller, Lulu E. Mack, 
Sarah Snead, Ruth Ferguson. C. A. Dodd, Fannie 
McCombs. Lucile Loftin, Isahell Barnhill, A. E. 
Webber, Esther Sharpless, Mrs. Carrie M. Davis, 
Mrs. E. B. Wolst. 

Peabody School 

Miss H. E. Cannady, Miss C. E. Carter, Mrs. 
A. A. DeVaugzhn. Miss D. Dodd. Miss A. M. 
Gill, Mrs. N. M. Greene, Miss L. M. Hardy, Miss 
K 


5 . Hooner, Mrs. Z. C. Lane, Mrs. S. H. 
Mallette, Miss . F. Moore. Miss M. McGhee, 
Miss A. L. Ormond, Mrs. S. L. Perkins, Miss 
I. B. Randall, Mrs. M. J. Rogers. Mrs. M. E. 


Scott, Mrs. I. L. Sparrow. -Mrs. E. B. Telfair, 
Mrs. A. W. Watkins. Mr. C. H. McDonald. 
Williston Industrial School 

Miss Sarah E. Avant. Miss Hattie Ballard, Mrs. 
Mary Belden, Mrs. Ruth Brown, Mr. Charles 
Brvant. Miss Jane Burnett. Mrs. N. R. Cotton, 
Miss Bettv Graves, Mrs. Elizaheth Holmes, Miss 
Leonard Green. Mr. C. M. Haithman, Mrs. Effie 
Harlee. Miss Margaret Harris, Miss Sadie Hooper, 
Mrs. Brenda Jervey. Mr. James A. Johnson, Mrs. 
Hannah E. Kelly, Mrs. Ann C. King, Mr. John 
W. Kine, Miss B. B. Leonard, Mrs. A. W. 
Lofton, Miss Ruby Mitchell, Miss Frances Payne, 
Mrs. GC. J. Robinson. Mr. Frank Robinson, Mr. 
¥F. J. Rogers. Miss Elizabeth Sadgwar. Miss Rose 
Seott, Mrs. M. A. Shaw, Miss H. M. Story, Miss 
Doris Telfair, Mr. G. L. Vick, Mr. Melvin Wall, 
Mr. Richmord Wall. Mr. Rudolph Webher, Miss 


Fannie P. White, Mr. Robert White, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Williams. f 
Williston Primary School 
Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mrs. M. N. Belden, Mrs. 


D. B. Bryant, Miss K. S. Crawley, Mrs. M. F. 
Emanuel, Mrs. V. F. Haithman, Miss M. E. John- 
son, Miss C. H. Lane, Miss I. A. McIver, Mrs. 
L. S. McKoy, Miss A. L. Moore, Miss S. A. Sul- 
livan, Miss M. M. Tucker, Miss A. hee Williams, 
Miss Z. R. Williams, Miss S._H. Willis, Miss 
L. G. Whiteman, Mr. B. T. Washington. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Seaboard High School 
J. N. Gill, Mrs. R. B. Gill, Miss L. M. Pierce, 
Mrs. M. J. Murphy, Mrs. N. J. Ramsey, Mrs. 
&. A. Young, Mrs. M. J. Meares, Miss A see has 
Foriest, Miss V. M. Boyd. 


Jackson School 


Mr. Jacob Lawrence, Miss Kathlyn Lassiter, 
Mrs. Alma Earl, Miss Eunice Randolph, Miss 
Madge Kee, Mrs. Kate Brown. 


Woodland School 


Miss W. M. Jeffries, Mr. M. P. Jones, Miss 
L. V. Alston, Mrs. Bernice Ashe, Mrs. E. B. 
Powell, Mrs. Geneva Jones. 

County Group 
Miss Bettie Boone, Mrs. Mittie Boone, Rev. 


E. B. Sugg, Mrs. Ollie Sugg, Miss Annie Parker, 


Mrs. Armittie Johnson, Miss Helen Saunders, 
Miss Eloise Hexstall, Miss Catherine Jeffries, 
Mrs. Elnora Melton, Mrs. Joanna Richardson, 
Mrs. Novella Branch, Mr. W. H. Hill, Mrs. 
Claudis D. Flythe, Mrs. Ariminta Page, Rev. 
W. H. Lewis, Mrs. Helen Rawls, Miss Helen 
Sykes, Miss Vivian Vicks, Mrs. Sophia Faison, 


Mr. Alexander Judkins, Mrs. Margaret Judkins, 
Mrs. Hazel Squire, Mr. E. P. Tann, Mrs. Callie 
Johnson, Miss Viola Mack, Mrs. Hester Jordan, 
Mrs. Blanche Edwards, Miss Clyde Pearce, Mrs. 
Hester Reid, Mr. G. N. Reid, Mrs. Ruth Jacobs, 
Mrs. Claudia Stephenson, Mrs. Eva Overton, Mrs. 
Kate Brown, Mrs. Corinne Lassiter, Miss Ruth 
Jordan Jackson, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Miss Pauline 
Tann, Mrs. Lottie Parks, Mrs. Devolia Gordon, 
Mrs. Ruth G. Boone, Miss Ernest Maggette, Miss 
Marie Moore, Mr. W. S. Creecy, Jr., Dr. W. S. 
Creecy, Sr., Mr. C. R. Paige. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Orange County Training School 

Miss Olivia Waddell, Mrs. Undean Jones, Miss 
Maude J. Scarlette, Miss Ann E. Leach, Mrs. 
Evelyn Ragsdale, Miss Eleanor Sellars, Miss Leola 
C. Bettis, Miss Sybil L. Haile, Mrs. M. Norma 
Snipes, Miss Josephine Jones, Mrs. Felicia W. 
Holmes, Mr. Carl Easterling, Mr. H. M. Holmes, 
Miss Pearl Smithwick. 


Orange County Unit 

Miss A. D. Harris, Mrs. Ava Lofton, Miss 
Novella Evans, Miss Celeste Jones, Mrs. Annte 8S. 
Morton, Miss Ethel Stanfield, Mrs. H. V. Brooks, 
Miss L. P. Vanhook, Miss Ruth Stanfield, Mr. 
A. A. Hurt, Mrs. Rosa Holoway, Mrs. Annie 
Whitted, Mrs. Eleanor Brown, Mrs. L. W. Lacey, 
Mrs. M. Freeland Battle, Mrs. Lena Richardson, 
Miss Sarah Caldwell, Mrs. Minnie Forte, Mrs. 
Annie Miles, Mrs. M. W. Gant, Mrs, Clementine 


Walker. 
ONSLOW COUNTY 


Jacksonville School 
J. K. Broadhurst, A. W. Broadhurst, A. B. 
Parker, A. B. Kerr, S. R. McLendon, Viola King, 
W. V. Skinner, S. R. Hammonds, F. M. Bell, 
J. S. Thompson. 


Onslow County Unit 
.Mrs. Agatha Lavender, Mr. H. F. Murrill, 
Mrs. Nettie V. Hardison, Miss Annie R. Graham, 
Mr. W. F. Marshburn, Mrs. Helen Pollock, Miss 
Esther Murphy, Miss Louise Blount, Mr. A'bert 
James, Mrs. Maggie Kornegay, Mrs. Eliza Stan- 
ford, Miss Lillian Parker, Mrs. Georgia Fonville, 
Mr. W. A. Jordan, Miss Phyllis Parker, Mrs. 
Pearl D. Parker, Mr. Louis Parker, Mrs. Dorothy 


Newby, Miss Julia Richardson, Miss’ Al Golden 
Baker, Miss Mary Newby, Miss Carrie Mae 
Holmes, Mrs. Ruby McDowald, Miss Carrie M. 


Davis, Mr. William James, Rev. D. W. Holt, Miss 
Mae D. Foreman, Miss Mary L. McRae, Miss 
Ethel V. Davis. 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
Pamlico County Training School 
Mrs. Sula B. Alston. Miss Winnie E. Joyner, 
Miss Lula A. Dixon, Miss B. Murphy, Mr. 
W. H. Patillo, Mr. T. L. Jones, Mr. Lloyd H. 
Davis. y 
Pamlico County Unit 
Miss Ethel Moore, Miss Rosetta Ellison, Mr. 
J. T. Cherry, Mr. Hugh M. Jenkins, Miss Emma 


Tucker. 
PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


Elizabeth City Teachers College 
Dean S. D. Williams, Mrs. S. D. Williams, 
Prof. J. W. Whitehead, Mrs. J. W. Whitehead, 
Prof. Jas. Clark, Prof. J. H. Bias. 
P. W. Moore High School 
Miss A. E. Tann, Mrs. Jennie Butler. 


PENDER COUNTY 


Pender County Training School 
Prof. J. T. Daniel, Prof. L. C. Anderson, Mrs. 
L. B. Daniels, Mrs. Venetta Anderson, Mrs. Annie 
B. Oldham, Mrs. H. V. Gattison, Mrs. Annie C. 
Williams, Miss Eleanor Moore, Miss Bertha Mar- 
tin, Miss Ida D. King, Miss Lillian Jackson, 
Miss Alice L. Coleman, Mr. J. Rudolph Moore, 
Mr. Henry M. Bass, Mr. Joseph Lowery, Mrs. 
Cora P. Ringer. ; 
Burgaw High School 
Prof. C. F. Pope, Mrs. Lizzie R. Pope, Mr. 
Richmond Carr, Mr. John Edwards, Miss Js 
Wilsonia Butter, Mr. John E. Dixon, Mrs. Clara 
J. Moore. 
Pender County Unit 
Mrs. Avery Carr, Mrs. Margaret B. Loftin, 
Mrs. Helen G. McIntire, Mrs. Lillian W. Kean, 
Miss Ruth Moody, Miss Sadie Williams, Miss 
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Frances L. Murray, Miss Allie M. Fennell, Miss 
Geneva Fennell, Miss Rosa B. Shaw, Miss Bettie 
R. Farrior, Miss Mamie I. Hand, Miss Mattie P. 
Bell, Miss Ernestine Smith, Prof. W. R. Parker, 
Mrs. Carrie B. Parker, Miss Sadie E. Ringer, 
Miss Valdosia James, Mr. Stephen Fennell, Mrs. 
B. Ringer Fennell, Mr. Thomas M. Ringer, Mrs. 


Leona Johnson, Miss Rebecca Simpson, Mrs. 
Helen Hall, Miss Thelma Brewington, Mrs. 
Thelma McMillan, Mrs. Mollie Holmes, Mrs. 


Mary Powers, Miss Ruth McKnight, Mrs. Annie 
Carr, Miss Geneva Moore, Mrs. Janie Banner- 
man, Mrs. Lizzette Pierce, Mrs. Miretta Bellamy, 
Mrs. Ludie Washington, Mrs. Sabre Holmes, Miss 
Clora A. Marshburn, Miss Sarah Dick, Miss 
Carrie Bell, Mrs. Janie Hines. 


PERSON COUNTY 


Person County. Training School 
Mr. R. J. Douglas, Mrs. A. B. Ford, Mrs. 
H. H. Fountain, Mr. J. L. Garris, Miss B. L. 
Harris, Mrs. R. R. Hester, Miss E. D. Hester, 
Miss Saloma Jeffers, Miss M. U. Johnson, Mr. 
A. W. Jones, Mr. L. W. Brooks, Mrs..E. C. 
Brooks, Mrs. P. E. Burton, Mrs. F. S. Humphrey, 
Miss M. M. Graves, Miss R. E. Moore, Mrs. 
P. A. Williamson, Miss B. E. Saunders, Mr. 
J. C. Owens, Miss L. A. White, Mr. H. L. Price. 
Person County Unit 
Mrs. Charlotte Webb, Mr. T. H. Jeffers, Miss 
Lottie 


Williams, Mrs. Rosetta Thomas, Miss 
Ruth Jeffers, Mrs. Lucy Mason, Mrs. A. W. 
Jones, Mrs. Connie Hester, Mrs. Cora Lytle, 


Mr. Clarence Lytle, Miss Sudie F. Villines, Miss 
Lucey Brooks, Mrs. P. H. Pittman, Miss Annie 
Boulware, Miss Augusta Graves, Miss Dora Allen, 
Miss Grace Brooks, Mr. Harvey Wilson, Mr. 
P. L. Hairston, Mrs. Alice Brooks, Mrs. Louise 


Carter. 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Perquimans County Training School 
Mr. K. A. Williams, Mr. E. L. Fair, Miss P. E. 


Perry, Mrs. B. C. Maye, Mrs. I. E. Rogerson, 
Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. D. Y. Williams, Mrs. 
L. C. Perry. 

Perquimans County High School 


Mr. W. R. Privott, Mr. W. J. Thompson, Mrs. 
J. L. Privott, Mr. Floyd B. Holley, Mr. A. H. 
Easom, Mr. J. S. Thompson, Mr. I. B. Dail, 
Mr. W. C. Riddick, Mr. G. B. Lowe, Miss M. L. 
Felton, Mr. E. S. Perry, Mr. A. N. Kingsbury. 

Perquimans County Unit 

Rev. A. Jordan, Mrs. Mary Newby, Mrs. 
Laura Lowe, Mr. Earl Dauhtery, Mrs. Annie 
Simmons, Mrs. Dixie Brothers, Mrs. Isetta Hol- 
lowell, Mrs. Evora Newby, Mrs. Salome H. 
Brothers, Miss Rosa Reid, Mrs. Edna Zachary, 
Miss Cleo Felton, Miss Hazel Overton, Mrs. Annie 
Shinner, Mr. Dewev Newby, Mrs. Martha B'anch- 


ard, Mrs. C. B. Thompson, Miss Nellie Holley, 
Miss Mary Summers, Miss Addie Hoffler, Miss 
Elvora Nixon. 
PC OU ING ys 
Pitt County Unit 
Mrs. -C. K. Lewis, Miss H. B. Holley, Miss 


N. M. Stokes, Mr. Matthew Lewis, Miss Hattie 
Gathin, Mr. S. A. Rowe, Rev. E. S. Parker, Mrs. 
Fannie R. Parker, Miss Betty Savage, Mrs. 
Pearl Gardner, Mrs. Ethel Lloyd, Miss Wi'lie 
M. Gorham, Mrs. Flora L. Price, Mrs. Dora Til- 
lette, Miss Stella Dixon, Mr. L. Williams, Mr. 
Elmond Eliott, Miss Alverta Purnell, Mrs. Madie 
Murphy, Miss Nellie Cox, Mrs. Hallise Carraway, 
Mr. Chas. Anderson, Mrs. Chas. Anderson, Mr. 
Amos Mills, Mrs. B. Newell, Miss Mammie Carey, 
Mrs. S. Long, Mrs. Thelma Eliott, Mr. C. M. 
Suggs, Mrs. E. S. Lloyd, Mrs. Ada Suggs, Mrs. 


Ethel Hebron, Miss Mavbelle Dupree, Mr. Olin 
Dupree, Mr. C. C. McGlove, Mrs. W. Coburn, 
Mrs. E. P. Jones, Miss Rebecea Ellington, Mrs. 


D. L. Gibbs, Miss C. C. Armistead, Miss M. J. 
Kelly, Mrs. Bertha Watts, Mr. J. H. Ormond, 
Miss D. E. Willoughby, Mrs. M. F. Boyd, Miss 
S. A. Phillips, Miss Rosa Hopkins, Miss Me'ha 
McKenedy, Mr. A. R. Bowe, Mr. A. C. Hill, 
Mrs. Gertrude Hill, Mrs. Anna Mason, Miss ©. G. 
Wiggins, Miss M. T. Paige, Miss L. Ti. Vi ies, 
Mrs. Lillian Artis, Mr. I. A. Artis, Mrs. M. K. 
Strong, Mr. G. R. Whitfield, Mr. M. W. ltountree, 
Mr. Golden Roland, Mr. A. Winslow, Mr. C. L. 
Bembry, Miss Rosa L. Harris, Mrs. L. M. Per- 
kins, Miss J. M. Alexander, Miss Sudie Paige, 
Mrs. Maggie Woodard, Miss Lillian Alexander, 
Mr. F. M. Kennedy, Miss Rosa B. Love, Miss 
Sudie Savage, Mrs. Josephine Reeves, Miss Annie 
Wilson, Miss Annie Ebron, Mrs. Bethany Wil- 
son, Miss N. B. Hyman, Mrs. Sarah Boadely, 
Mrs. W. F. Godett, Mrs. Ethel Terry, Mr. Her- 


bert Skinner, Mr. W. H. Robinson, Mr. Samuel 
Cox, Miss V. Dudley, Mrs. S. J. Mason, Miss 
H. G. Jordan, Mrs. M. Knight, Mrs. Laura Carr, 
Mrs. Mary L. Newton, Mrs. Acquilla Jenkins, 


Mrs. Della M. Bennett, Miss Cherrie Bell, Miss 
I. M. Donnell. aa 
Pitt County Training School 


Mr. L. E. Raspbury, Miss M. E. Spivey, Miss 
Velma Turnage, Miss Louise Hill, Miss Ruby 
Crews, Miss Louise Short, Miss E. L. Latham, 
Mr. EH. B Carraway. 


Grecnville Graded Industrial and High 
School 


Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, Mrs. C. F. 
Mics Doris M. Belle, Miss Lena Bradley, 


Artis, 
Mrs. 
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Madge Allen Cherry, Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mrs. 
C. Chase, Mrs. D. R. Daniels, Mr. W. H. 
Davenport, Miss Bertha Donnell, Miss Mildred 


Graves, Miss Madeline Harris, Mrs. E. C. John- 
son, Miss Ruth Johnson, Miss Dollie Kays, Mr. 
George Mabry, Miss Louise Morgan, Mrs. O. 
Battle Myers, Mrs. M. C. Noreott, Mrs. E. P. 
Norris, Mrs. R. E. North, Mrs. M. B. Parker, 
- Miss Flora Phillips, Miss Sadie Saulter, Mrs. 
L. S. Simmons, Miss Lena Smith, Mrs. L. R. 


Taylor, Miss Minnie P. Turner, Miss Elizabeth 
Williams, Prof. Charles M. Eppes. 
POLK COUNTY 
Polk County Unit 
L. R. Wells, Mrs. L. R. Wells, Mrs. A. B. 
Tucker, Rey. M Massey, Miss Ophelia Car- 
son, Mrs. S. B. McIntyre, Miss Myrtle Johnson, 


Mrs. Della Davenport, Miss O. B. Wiggins, Mrs. 


R. E. Patton, Mrs. H. H. Hannon, Mr. Louis 
Thompson, Miss Georgia Lyles, Mrs. Blanche 
Lyles, Mrs. Lola Jackson, Mrs. Esther Aikens, 


Miss Martha Bell Brown. 
RICHMOND COUNTY 


Hoffman High School 
Mr. D. W. Perkins, Mrs. E. J. Perkins, Mrs. 
E. C. Frazier, Miss Theola Bethea, Miss Susie 
B. Arrington, Miss L. D. Byrd. 
Hamlet City School 
Administrative Unit 
Roland Clark, F. W. Douglas, Miss A. L. Fore- 
man, Miss C, I. Fort, Miss C. L. Harris, Mrs. 
N. V. Jones, Mrs. Bernice Lassiter, Miss C. V. 
Lawson, Mrs. Carrie J. Lawson, Miss M. G. Law- 
rence, J. W. Mask, Mrs. F. P. Mask, Miss Tero 
Martin, Mrs. Roy McEachern, Mrs. V. D. Mce- 
Eachern, Miss R. G. MeNeill, Mrs. Alma Mc- 
Rae, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Miss S. Elaine Robinson, 
Mrs. L. S. Robinson, C. E. Robinson, Miss G. FE. 


Sneed, Miss G. C. Wyatt, Mrs.. L. A. Hillian, 
J. H. Cobb. 
Colored High» School—Rockingham 
Mrs. Bessie Lee Pratt, Mrs. Mae Belle Frier- 


son, Mr. James F. Sawyer, Mrs. Manzella Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Pearl Stoney Martin, Mrs. Mary 
Leak Gordon, Mrs. Theodosia Murphy, Mrs. 
Mary Spencer, Mrs. Elsie Steele, Mrs. Mary Cox, 
Miss M. %.. Norris, Miss A. B. Clarke, Miss 
A. D. Williams, Miss F. E. Golden, Mrs. Olive 
M. Sawyer, Mrs. Sallie B. Dove, Mrs. Sallie M. 


Christian. 
ROWAN COUNTY 


Livingstone Oollege 
Dr. W. J. Trent, Dean F. D. White, Miss 
J. B. Duncan, Mr. W. H. Hannum, Mrs. Thelma 
C. Lash, Miss Carolease Faulkner, Mr. H. T. 
Pinkett, Mr. T. H. Bembry, Mr. S. W. Garling- 
ton, Mr. J. H. Satterwhite, Mr. J. A. Clement, 
Miss Anne L. Swanson, Miss Lottie M. Lyons, 
Miss Ruth Baker, Mr. C. W. Wright, Mr. I. H. 
Miller, Mr. A. Bohannon. 
Rowan County Unit 
Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, Mrs. Constance Little, 
Miss Winema Campbell, Mrs. Adelaide Carson, 
Mrs. Odessa Carr, Mrs. Makepeace Long, Rev. 
W. M. Wyatt, Mrs. Lillian Wilson, Mrs. Claudia 
Caldwell, Mrs. Mabel Payden, Miss Anna Clark, 
Mrs. Mary Biggers, Mrs. Geneva Oglesby, Mrs. 
Laura M Moore, Mrs. Sallie B. Robertson, Mrs. 
Rosalie Wyatt. Miss Katie Massey, Mrs. Mamie 
Todd, Miss Myrtle Peake, Miss Thelma Christ- 
mas, Miss Rosebud Aggrey, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, 
Mrs. Willie Davis, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, Mr. T. M. 
Powe, Mr. Isaiah McClain, Mrs. Winifred Poe, 
Miss Maggie L. Knox, Mrs. Lillian Evans. Mrs. 
Alma Ross, Mrs. Portia Barfield, Mrs. Bessie 
Smith, Mrs. Cora Knox White, Mr. Edward 
Fillis, Mrs. Essie Goudelock, Mrs. Edmonia Hall, 
Mr. Robert Long, Rev. Wm. Watson, Mrs. Co- 
rinne Tutt, Mr. Arthur Buford, Mrs. Annie B. 
Wilson, Miss Annie B. Parker, Miss Ada Mae 
Smith. Mrs. Lillian D. Reid, Miss Ollie Lee Carr, 
Mr. Robert Dalton, Mr. Richard McMullen, Mr. 
M. W. Vail, Mrs. Helen Whisonant, Mrs. Willie 
Payne. Mrs. Ze'ma Drain, Mrs. Lossie Weldon, 
Mrs. Margaret Dalton, Mrs. Novella Chambers, 
Miss Mabel Kelly, Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. 
Sadie Fair, Mrs. Pauline Bennett, Mrs. Mary 
Ramsenr, Mrs. Helen Holt, Mr. Max Gibson, 
Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, Mrs. Rose D, Aggrsy, 
Jeanes teacher. 
Salisbury City Schools 
Monroe Street School 
Miss Annie R. Lowery, Mrs. Marie A. Davis, 
Mrs. Beulah Gibson. Mrs. Florence Harris, Miss 
Nonie S. Johnson, Mrs. Rose R. Johnson, Mrs. 
Adeline Jones, Mrs. Laura TI. McKoy, Miss 
Callie Montromery, Mrs. Myrtle Pemberton, Miss 
Vina E. Wilson. 
Price High School 
Mrs. Abena Lancaster, Mrs. G. GC. Teamer, 
Mrs. G. H. Dnncan, Miss Mildred Jordan, Miss 
Olea Lash, Miss FE. Beatrice Riegs, Miss A, BE. 


Weeks, Mr. L. H. Halls, Mr. O. C. Halls, Mr. 
D. B. Delaney, Mr. S. W. Lancaster. 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Douglas High School—Leaksville 
Miss Pauline Strong, Miss Mildred Jordan, 
Mrs. B. M. Boyd, Mrs. BE. B. Barnhill, Mrs. O. R. 
Simpson, Miss L. M. Ward, Mrs. P, A, Long, 


Miss M. E. Roberts, Mrs. P. B. Puryear, Miss 
M. A. Johns, Miss Gretchen Shavers, Mrs. R. N. 
Fisher, Mrs. D. B. Jackson, Mrs. C. M. Hayes, 
Mr. W. F. Jordan, Mr. E. W. Skinner, Dr. L. E. 
Boyd, Mrs. ‘Abigail H. Hayden. 


Washington High School—Reidsville 

Mr. S. E. Duncan, Mrs. Ethel M. Rogers, Mr. 
Cc. C. Griffin, Miss Portia Jenkins, Miss O. F. 
Hunt, Mrs. Ann McAden Johnson, Mrs. M. 
Meador Stewart, Miss Mildred Gunn, Mr. J. W. 
Sapp, Mr. D. S. Kelly, Mrs. H. V. Cummings, 
Mrs. W. HE. Watson, Miss V. A. Lassiter, Miss 
Mary Alice Thrift, Mrs. Ida Freeman Thomas, 
Miss Teanna Moir, Miss Cozette Friende, Miss 
Lillian O. Saunders, Miss Bertha C. Carter, 
Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Miss Catherine M. Dobson, 
Mrs. Sarah Penn Ware, Mrs. Geneva B. McRae, 
Mrs. B. Rucker Balsey, Mrs. Sadie Wilkerson, 
Miss Susie A. Dillard, Mrs. Ida M. Leseur, Mrs. 
Lelia Sharpe Taylor, Mrs. Thelma K. Poe, Mrs. 
Hattie Zollar, Miss Daisy C. Davis. 

ROBESON COUNTY 
Red Stone High School 

Rey. J. H. Hayswood, Mr. William McKinley, 
Miss Virginia Harris, Miss Dorothy Dusenbury, 
Mrs. Isadore Spearman, Mrs. M. lL. Morrisey, 


Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Mrs. 
Ruth S. Mosley. 


Robeson County Unit 

Mrs. Bessie C. McNair, Mrs. Maggie Brewing- 
ton, Mrs. Carrie McKay, Mrs. Mary McNeill, 
Miss Celestine Bryan, Miss Vera Greene, Miss 
Leora Malloy, Miss Megie C. Greene, Mrs. Kayene 
McRae. Miss Lenon McRae, Mr. W. Knuckles, 
Miss Rosa E. McKallum, Miss Katie McCallum, 
Mr. Henry Groton, Mr. C. V. McKoy, Rey. P. P. 
Johnson, Mr. J. L. Jones, Mrs. Arnette Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. A. M. S. Bryan, E. V. McKay. 


St. Paul’s High School 
J. E. Bryan, R. H. DeVane, Mrs. H. H. Wac- 


tor, Mrs. Annie Highsmith, Mrs. Mildred §8. 
Houston, Mrs. Lulu McManus, Mrs. Sadie M. 
Currie, Mrs. Hattie McCoy, Mrs. Megie C. 
Greene. 


Fairmont Colored School 

Mrs. Nora B. McKay, Miss Ethel S. Cunning- 
ham. Mrs. Cora Hatcher Pittman, Mrs. Eva P. 
Peace, Mrs. Rose L. White, Miss Wilmoth A. 
Carter, Mrs. Bernice H. McGhee, Miss Emma 
A. Ford, Miss Alma G. Spencer, Mr. Leander 
Essex Johnson, Miss Willie C. Fleming, Mrs. 
Mamie McKellar. 


Robeson County Training School 
Miss Sadie O. McLean, Miss C. lL. McKoy, 
Miss Bertha Anders, Miss Alice Rogers, Miss 
Eva C. Holloway, Mr. E. H. Harris, Mr. S. B. 
Peace, Mr. R. B. Dean. 2 


Red Springs High School 
Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. K. M. Peterson, 
Mr. T. A. Medford, Miss G. E. Lomax, Miss 
M. _V. Jackson, Mrs. M. B. Hairston, Mrs, 
P. V. Graham, Mrs. Q. E. Thames, Mrs. E. GC. H. 
McNeill, Miss E. E. DeVane, Mrs. J. P. Davis. 


Panthers Ford School 
J. W. I. Tunstall, Mrs. Minnie I. Tunstall, 
Mrs. Mary W. Oger, Miss Geneva Davis, Miss 
Jessie M. Cooper. 
Lumberton Oity Unit 
W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. Kate V. Anderson, Mrs. 
Carletta Spearman, Mrs. Inez MeN¢eill, Mrs. 
George Ann Town, Miss Mageie B. McLean. 
Hilly Branch School 
Mr. Louis V. Jones, Mrs. Blanche Houston, 
Mrs. Verdie Washington, Mr. Sterlyn Allen, 
Miss Rosa Williams, Mrs. Emma J. Love. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 
Lettie L. Foster. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Rutherford County Unit 
Miss Beatrice Hoyle, Miss Edna B. Logan, 
Mr. W. D. Ledbetter, Mrs. Elsie Lomax, Mrs. 
Noreen Russell, Mrs. Fannie Carnegie, Mr. Ches- 
ter Bright, Miss Wilma Beebe, Miss Hester 
Walker, Miss Alice Gassawav, Miss Lottie L. 
Daniels, Mr. Henry Dainty, Miss F. W. Burton, 
Mrs. Lossie Logan, Miss Helen Howell, Miss 
Fannie Watkins, Miss M. K. Costner, Miss V. C. 
Henry, Mrs. F. E. Dainty, Mrs. M. S. Gardner, 
Miss Myrtle Freeman, Mrs B. M. Gadson, Miss 
Florence Mills, Mrs. A. K. Thornton. 
Grahamtown Unit 
Mr. J._O. Gibbs, Mrs. M. D. Givbs, Mrs. H. TI. 
Twitty, Mrs. Margaret Chambers, Miss Lucille 
Wilson, Mrs. J. S. Kilgore, Mr. J. H. Reid, Miss 
Bertha Plummer. 
New Hope High School 
Mr. C. A. McDougle, Mrs. L. R. McDougie, 
Mr. V. C. Ramseur, Mrs. Acnes Wellman, Miss 
T. N. Miller. Mrs. H. C. Walker, Miss E Flem- 
ings, Mrs. M. M. Pettiford, Miss Q E Palmer, 
Mrs. M. TT. Carpenter, Mrs. A. K. Thornton, 
Mrs. Janie Davis. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Roseboro Hiah School 
Rev. Chas. E. Perry, Willie M. McLean, Miss 
Mamie B. Spicer, Miss Elva Monroe, Mrs. Emma 


Perry, Mrs. Mary Bennett, Miss Eloise Butler, 
Miss Mary E. Holt, Miss Fannie Sampson. 


Mrs. 


October, 1939 


Garland High School 
Mr. Joseph V. Boykin, Miss Gladys Robinson, 
Mrs. Estelle Boykin, Mr. A. B. Edminston, Miss 
Mildred Beaman, Miss Jeddie Bryant, Mrs. Daisy 


Rich. 
Bland High School 
Mr. Cato E. DeVane, Mrs. Hattie Tinney, Mr. 
Peter C. Williams, Miss Nancy Boykin, Miss 
Minnie Sampson, Mrs. Pauline Brown. 


Sampson County Unit 

Miss Naomi Herring, Miss Martha Kelly, 
Miss Callie Kirby, J. I. Kornegay, Rev. P. M. 
Lee, Miss Allie Matthis, Mrs. Hattie Matthews, 
Miss Wilma McKoy, Mrs. Mae Melvin, Mrs. 
Estelle Mitchell, Mrs. Sadie Merritt, Rev. W. E. 
Merritt, Mrs. Gertha Murphy, Mr. Albert Mel- 
vin, Mrs. Laddie Melvin, Mrs. Josie Moore, Mr. 
M. D. Moore, Mrs. Agnes Peterson, Mr. G. F. 
Peterson, Macyrene Peterson, Mrs. Selina Pierce, 
Mrs. Emma Powell, Miss Mabel Powell, Mrs. 
Lila Powell, David Robinson, Mrs. Pearl Royal, 
Mrs. Mary Smith, Miss Sarah Smith, Mrs. 
Annie Sampson, Miss Lottie Sellars, Mrs. Helen 


Stewart, Rev. J. T. Stewart, Miss Gertrude 
Summerville, Mrs. Bettie Tatum, Miss Bertha 
Thompson, Miss Lillie Troublefield, Mrs. Eva 


Walton, Miss Blanche Weeks, Mrs. Eva Williams, 
Mrs. Essie Williamson, Miss Minnie Williamson, 
Mrs. Effie Wright, Mr. Francis Wright, Mr. 
W. K. DeVane, Mrs. Marjie DeVane, Mrs. Maggie 
M. Allison, Miss Vinella Ashford, Miss Daisy 
Atkins, Miss A. G. Battle, Mr. James A. Ben- 
nett, Miss Lillie M. Best, Miss Claytie Black- 
man, Miss Annie Boykin, Miss Blonnie Boykin, 
Mrs. Estelle Brown, Miss Margaret Butler, Miss 
Lillie Mae Caldwell, Mr. Wilbert Boykin, Mrs. 
Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. M. D. Coley, Mrs. Rosa 
Cooper, Miss Eva DeVane, Mrs. E. M. Faison, 
Mrs. Minnie Faison, Mrs. Mary Fennell, Mrs. 
Arletha Graham, Mrs. Flora Grantham, Miss 
Victoria Harrison, Mrs. Juanita Hill, Rev. J. M. 


Holmes, Mrs. Maggie Ireland, Miss Katie R. 
Jones, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, Miss Frances Her- 
ring. 


Colored Public Schools—Clinton 

Mr. D. H. Thomas, Mrs. N. Wilson Merritt, 
Mrs. I. L. Dickens, Miss L. Summerville, Miss 
M. C. Faison, Mr. Otis E. Lilly, Miss J. V. 
Hliott, Mrs. C. H. Sampson, Miss C. R. Perry, 
Mrs. B. Q. Thomas, Miss Katie A. Hodges, Mrs. 
Essie M Moore, Mrs. Margaret D. Grady, Miss 
Eva M.: Stephens. Miss Nannie L. Marsh, Mr. 
8S. M. Merriett, Mr. M. D. Coley, Miss Lulu B. 
Corbin, Miss Estelle Duncan. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 

Mrs. L. B. Wade, Mrs. W. P. McEachin, Mrs. 
Patrick Brown, Miss Connie Campbell, Robert 
C. McDowell, Mrs. Hallie McRae, Mrs. Annie 
Fletcher, Mrs. Novella Covington, Miss Estella 
McMillan, Miss Alberta Lane, Mr. Hersey Lane, 
Miss Sadie McNeill. Miss Madeline Dent, Miss 
Alta Wade, Milton Gainey, Solomon Ewing. Mrs. 
J. A. Moore, Miss Masie McRae, Mrs. LB. 
Stultz, Miss T. D. Pugh, Miss Mamie McMillan, 
Miss Lula Williams, Mrs. E. §. Carlson, Miss 
Estelle Ford, Philmore Hall, I. Ellis Johnson, 
Miss W. McKoy, Miss Eunice M. Pridgen. 


STANLY COUNTY 
Kingsville High School 


Miss N. V. Lash, Mrs. C. A. Whittaker, Miss 
G. Covington, Miss R. P. Sitgraves, Miss M. L. 


Reid, Mr. R. W. Kiser, Mr. H. CG. Gore. 
SURRY COUNTY 
Mrs. Lola Morgan, Mr. Robert Caesar, Miss 


Julia Cox, Mrs. R. G. Mason, Miss F. M. Oakley, 
Miss Laura Johnson, Leonidas H. Jones, Geral- 
dine I. Jones. 


TYRRELL COUNTY 
Mr. S. P. Dean, Miss L. B. Jones, Miss S. K. 


McKethan. 
UNION COUNTY 


Union County Unit 

Mr. J. W. Dowdle, Mr. P. W. Baucom, 
Partkenia Chambers, Miss Julia M. Boyd, 
Blanche J. Blount. Mrs. Mary Crowder, 
Canavies Perry, Mrs. Mary Chambers, 
Aurelia Williams, Mrs _ Lillie Pressom, Miss 
Marguerite Williams, “Mrs. Emma Crawford, 
Miss Margaret Belton, ‘rs. Flora G. Perry, Miss 
Melvina Blount, Miss Odessa Blount, Mrs. Mamie 
Carr, Mrs. BE. L. Kibler, Mr. H. W. Hill, Miss 
Helen Chambers, Miss Donnie Caviness, Mr. 
Lee Baker, Mr. J. W. Brown, Mr. D. A. Oglesby, 
Mrs. Pearl Chambers. 

Winchester Avenue School—Monroe 

Mrs. E. M. Carter, Miss A. A. GCresfield. Miss 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 


J. A. Crone, Mr. W. E. Knight, Mrs. M. L. 
Oglesby, Miss V. M. Perkins, Mrs. M. A. 
Simpson. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Central Colored Graded School 

Miss Fstelle Nichols, Miss S. P. Faton. Miss 
V. O. Steele, Miss Jessie Foster, Miss Pearlie 
Brame. Mrs. M. J. Hight, Mrs. Mamie William- 
son, Mrs. Mary Eaton, Mrs. M. UL. Harris, 
Beniamin I. Mitchell. Mrs L. G. Jordan, Edwin 
- Johnson, Mrs. Mary Ida Stamper, Mrs. Iola 
Branch Hawkins, Mrs. G. L. Ward, Mrs. T. Ss. 
Eaton, Mrs, L, A Parham, Mrs Josephine Yar- 
borough, 


Vance County Unit 

Mrs. Mamie L. Mills, Mr. George Wright, Mr. 
W. E. Williams, Mr. Asker Hawkins, Mrs. Mary 
Hodges, Mr. R. H. Anders, Miss Cassie Allen, 
Miss Lucy Eaton, Miss Annie Gill, Mrs. Katie 
Smart, Mr. P. H. Lewis, Miss Elizabeth Brame, 
Mrs. Carrie Sewell, Miss Merlyn Weeks, Miss 
Esther Bullock, Miss Maggie Tucker, Mr. J. H. 
sauikner, Mrs. Rosetta Mason, Mrs. Ethel 
Clements, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Miss Queen E. 
Davis, Mrs. islizabeth Parham, Miss Mable L. 
Pailin, Mrs. Violet Saunders, Mrs. Lucy Perry, 
Miss Mary V. Mitchell, Mr. James Barnes, Mrs. 
Edna Bryant, Mrs. Johnis Young, Mrs. L. B. 
Yancey, Mrs. Ethel Adams, Mrs. Ruth Yeargin, 
Mrs. Lillie Markham, Miss Alice Green, Miss 
Mabel Wyche, Mr. Allen Lane, Mr. Charles R. 
Frazier, Miss Flossie Kelly, Mrs. Maggie Harris, 
Rey. C. A. Williamson, Mr. W. H. Ware, Mrs. 
KInora Brown, Mrs. Sarah E. Lewis, Mrs. Hen- 
nie Lee Peele 

Henderson Institute 


Rev. J. A. Cotton, S. Everette Cary, Mrs. 
Reba Reaves, Mr. O. P. Robinson, Miss M. b. 
Simon. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Washingion County Unit 


William H. Berry, Madelyn E. Watson, Robert 
Moose, Joseph Parker, Jr., Willie Walker, Henry 
siankins, Beatrice Fletcher, Sophia Spruill, Emma 
Waiker, Margaret Berry, Krnest Owens, J. J. 
Clemons, Elmer Wilkins, Etizabeth Witherspoon, 
Darius Spruill, J. . Bias, Cora Honablew, 
Maggie Boyd, Chas. V. Beli, Peter Littlejohn, 
Mildred Garrett, Blanche Morgan, Ethel Rodgers, 
Hunice Leake, tHunice Walker, Elsie Griggs, 
Beatrice Slade, Katherine Galloway, Mary i 
Austin, Lillian Hill, Mariah Baum, Daisy Clark, 
Eva Stewart, Annie Hurdle, Mildred Walker, 
Montrose Bias, Minnie t'oremen, Rosetta Hona- 
blew, Azzelia Ferrebee, Theresa Hill, Hencie C. 
Noxon, Irvin Honablew, Sadie Bell, Lucile Baum, 
Rosa Littlejohn. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Crosby-Garfield School—Raleigh 

Prof, W. H. Fuller, Mrs. M. E. Watson, Mrs. 
B. A. Leake, Miss C. C. Christmas, Mrs. G. D. 
Watts, Miss M. A. Gorham, Mrs. O. T. Prince, 
Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. M. A. Dunston, Miss 
L. M. Hunter, Mrs. M. A. Culler, Mrs. A. T. 
Williams, Miss M. T. Brooks, Miss M. EK. Eliott, 
Mrs. E. O. Nanton. 

Wwusnington High School 

Miss Allen, Miss Brown, Miss Bugg, Mrs. 
Clanton, Miss kvans, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Agnes 
Herndon, Miss Alma Herndon, Miss Hicks, Mr. 
Hill, Miss Holley, Mr. Inborden, Mr. Johnson, 
Miss Latham, Mrs. Latham, Mr. Livingstone, 
Mrs. Levister, Miss Lexing, Miss Ligon, Miss 
Morgan, Mrs. Perrin, Mrs. Perry, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Williams, M.ss Work, Miss Yeargin, Mrs. 
Akins, Mr. M. W. Akins, Mrs. Branch, Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Davis, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Fuller, 
Miss Hayes, Miss Love, Mrs. Maye, Mrs. Mc- 
Iver, Miss Mitchell, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Miss 
Morgan, Mrs. O’Kelly, Mrs. Prather, M.ss Sims, 
Mrs. Thomas, Miss Williams, Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Reid. 

Lucile Hunter School 

Mrs. J. A. Williams, Mrs. C. J. Wortham, Mrs 
A. G. Logan, Mrs. R. Roberts, Mrs. E. H. 
Hunt, Mrs. M. W. Easterling, Mrs. G. S. Harris, 
Mrs. A. E. Somerville, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. 
L. M. Bryant, Mrs. N. P. Frazier, Mrs. A. E. 
Jones, Mrs. A. H. Gray, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, 
Mrs. H. J. Stredwick, Mrs. E. A. Davis, Mrs. 
DD! B. Evans, Mrs. O. L. Hardie, Miss D. S. 
Lane, Miss M. E. Phillips, Miss R. H. G. Mc- 


Cauley 
Oberlin School 
Mrs. Ethel C. Brewington, Miss M. B. Flagg, 
Mrs. M. T. Haywood, Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. 
iM OM. Ketty, Muss M. P. Harris, Miss R. EK. 
Manly 


Shaw University 
Pres. Robert P. Daniel, Dean Foster P. Payne, 
Dr. Nelson Harris, Mrs. Louis H. Graves, Miss 
Marguerite Frierson, Mr. Arthur D. Jewell, Mr. 
Caulbert A. Jones, Miss Florence T. Butler, Mrs. 
Minnie D. Turner, Mr. H. C. Perrin, Mr. Benja- 
min A. Quarles,” Mrs. Susie W. Yeargin, Mr. J. 
Harrison Coleman, Mrs. Empsie T. Botts, Mr. 
George Snowden, Mr. James EH. Lytle, Jr., Mr. 
Lenoir H. Cook, Miss Margaret B. Jackson, 
Mr. William H. Houston. 
Wake County Group 
Mr. S. W. Williams, Miss Nellie Snipes, Miss 
Lena Merritt, Rev. C. A. Marriott, Mr. W. E. 
King, Mr. J. W. Meadows, Mrs. B. F. Moore, 
Mrs. E. A. Barnes, Mrs. A. T. Massenburg, 
Miss H. Nora Evans, Mrs. O. H. Roberts. 
Berry O'Kelly School—Method 

E. A. Johnson, W. D. Moore, Mrs. W. D. 
Moore, Mrs. B. J. Lee, Miss L. R. Exum, Miss 
W. L. Norris, Miss E. M. Blanks, Miss D. R. 
Jones, Miss A. M. Mangum, Miss E, M. Ligon, 
Miss M. E. Brown, George Lee, L. T. Browne. 
Apex Elementary School 
Sadie F. Baldwin, Mrs. Ethel 
Miss Louise Cain, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mrs. 
Mabel Matthews, Miss Eula Haywood, Miss 
Elizabeth Harris, Mrs. Alma Williams, Mr. P. A. 


Williams. 
Wake Forest School 
Mr. Lincoln R. Best, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Schmoke, Mr. Jacob A. Tillman, Miss Mabel A. 


Mrs. Beasley, 


Boyd, 
Hurdle, 


Mrs. V. Graham Driver, Mr. William 
Miss Margaret M. Smith, Miss Ida 
Garner, Miss Ada Ruffin, Miss Nora Moore, 
Mrs. Sarah Marks, Mrs. Ethel Thompson, Miss 


Fannie Burens, Mrs. Doris Best. 
WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Unit 


Miss Pollie Allen, Mrs. Irene Alexander, Miss 
Lucile Alexander, Mrs. Annie Alston, Mrs. Flora 
Alston, Miss Rosa Alston, Walter Alston, Mrs. 
Mary Arrington, Miss Sailie Baker, Mrs. Mary 
Batts, Mrs. HKsther Branch, Jerome Branch, Mrs. 
Sadie Brown, Miss Mabel Bryant, Miss Lee Bur- 
chette, Rev. C. C. Clark, Prof. R. W. Davis, Mrs. 
timma Fitts, Mrs. Katie Greene, O. Manson 
Greene, Miss Mary Harris, Mrs. Cora Harris, 
Mrs. Edna Harris, Miss Marie Hawkins, Mrs. 
Mary Henderson, Miss Ada Henderson, Miss 
Hattie Ingram, Miss Beatrice Jones, Carter 
Jones, Miss Hattie Kearney, Miss Millie Long, 
Mrs. Mamie Mason, Rev. J. kK. Grier, Mrs. 
Jessie Nicholson, Mrs. Birdie Plummer, James 
Flummer, Miss Mary Pattillo, Mrs. D. A. W. 
Pugh, Mrs. Lelia Richardson, Miss Betty Solo- 
mon, Mrs. Enolia Streeter, Mrs. Gracie Turner, 
Mrs. Pattie Tyson, Miss Willie Watson, Miss 
Clara Watson, Mrs. W. B. Williams, Miss Martha 
Wiliiams, Miss Marjorie Williams, Mrs. Corn<lia 
McGrier, . 
warren County Training School—Wise 

Mr. G. E. Cheek, Mrs. G. T. Edwards, Mr. 
Wie lie (Greene) pMr.) J. eh. Lane, Mri Jn ie 
Bolden, Miss M. P. Watson, Miss L. P. Davis, 
Mr. A. E. Teele, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. E. C. 
Bolden, Mrs. A. R. Lane, Miss L. A. Shaw, 
Mrs. M. H. Peede, Miss B. L. Alston, Mr. J. A. 
Browder, Mr. R. C. Harris, Mrs. S. F. Teele. 


John R. Hawkins High—Warrenton 

Mr. W. W. Harris, Mrs. Annie M. Alston, 
Miss Nina Anthony, Miss Hazel Clark, Mr. C. H. 
Brown, Miss Tenna Ellis, Mr. H. #. Fortson, 
Mrs. H. E. Fortson, Miss Emma B. Harris, Mrs. 
Louise Haywood, Miss Emma Hunt, Miss Lula 
B. Ingram, Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Miss Ione 
Johnson, Mr. Alonzo Kelly, Mr. James McDougle, 
Miss Chestine McNeil, Mrs. Beulah Peters, Mrs. 


Thomas Petteway, Mrs. Esther Ranson, Mr. 
H. G. Rose, Mrs. Naomi Saunders, Miss Sadye 
Whittey, Miss Isabel Johnson, Mrs. Ethel Mc- 
Grier. 
WAYNE COUNTY GROUP 

Mr. Eugene Brown, Mrs. Juanita Jones, Miss 
Mignon Etheridge, Miss Frances Sykes, Mrs. 
wuna Kelly, Mr. Samuel Branch, Mr. Henry 
Johnson, Miss Hannah Benjamin, Mrs. Mary 
C. Raynor, Miss Leora Malloy, Mr. C. J. Dan- 


iels, Miss Bessie Moses, Miss Vivian Williams, 
Mrs. Freda McLamb, Miss Alma Hicks, Miss 
Mary Eliott, Mrs. J. H. Carney, Mrs. Ida Mon- 


tague. c 
Central High School 
Miss Sarah B. Nixon, Mr. W. M. Reinhardt, 
Miss Thelma Atkin§, Miss Velma Foster, Miss 


Natalie Pierce, Miss Myztle McDonald, Mr. 
Greenville Harris, Miss Geneva Boos, Mr. Clar- 
«nce Thompson, Mrs. Annie Ward, Mrs. Effie 


Holt, Miss Nina Holt, Mis. Golda Wortham. 
Eureka School Unit 
Miss Hazel Mollette, Miss Consuella Armwood, 
Mr. Ruben Cherry. 
Elm City High School 
Odell Barnes, Miss E. G. Cooper, Miss 
Miss F. V. Branch, Mrs. Mary 
Gaston, Mrs. Alice Battle, Mrs. Grace McNeill, 
Miss Clara Cooke, Mr. Robert A. Johnson. 
Wayne County Group 
Miss Essie Pearl Martin, Mrs. Ara Atkins, Mr. 
John Jones, Miss Lettie Manly, Mrs. Della Fin- 
layson, Mr. Edward House, Mrs. Cleo House, 
Miss Lettie Boney, Miss Lula Barfield, Miss Mary 
Barnes, Miss Lillian Fennell, Miss Mamie Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Jimmie N. Best, Mrs. Laura Brice, 
Mrs. Christine Outlaw, Mrs. Daisy Hinton, Miss 
Ruth Graham, Mrs. Mattie Arrington, Miss He’en 
Hill, Miss Beulah Hines, Mrs. Mary Carter, Mrs. 


Mrs. 
G. E. Parker, 


Vertie Hines, Mrs. Addie Thornton, Mrs. Ruth 
Cole, Miss Wilma Hobbs, Miss Annie Ward, 
Miss Hattie Davis, Miss Martha Wyche, Miss 


Callie Barnes, Mrs. Mabel C. Joyner, Mr. Harvey 
O. Freeman, Miss Marie V. Washington. 
Carver High School—Mt. Olive 
Mr. ©. H. McLendon, Miss Elizabeth Arm- 
wood, Mr. lL. A. Keiser, Mrs. A. B. Hughes, Miss 


I. GC. Clarke, Mrs. A. D. Bizzelle, Mrs. P. Ww. 
Connor, Miss Mary D. Wilkins, Mrs. Edna 
Jordan, Miss Evelyn Harvey, Mrs. C. D. Brock, 
Miss Zettie Sitgraves, Mr. D. D. Burge, Mr. 
WwW. H. Watson, Miss L. S. McCrimmon, Miss 
Annie Cobb, Miss Pearl Durham, Miss V. V. 


Leak, Miss S. O. Sykes, Mrs. C. H. McLendon. 
Fremont High School 

Mrs. I. V. Larkins, Miss Janie Slater, Miss 
Lila Newsome, Miss Mabei Hill, Miss Maggie 
Stephenson, Miss Ida Evans, Miss Elnora | Kor- 
negay, Miss Panzie Keen, Miss Annis Chippey, 
Miss Ruth Ferdinand, Mrs. A. L. Lewis, Mr. 
A. L. Lewis. 

Wesley School 


Mrs. Maude Kornegay, Miss L. L. Perry, Mr. 


EK. E. Tysor. 
Shady Grove School 
Mrs. Thelma Cromartie, Miss Sadie Carnegie. 
Goldsboro Unit 
Miss Rosa Atmore, Mrs. Dorothy Barnes, 
Charles I. Bland, Mrs. Theresa Bland, Miss 


Catherine Bond, Hugh Y. Brown, Mrs. A. H. 
Brown, Miss Mary Brown, Miss Josie Boney, 
Mrs. M. Christian, R. ©. Unristian, Mrs. Mayme 
Carney, George van Hoy Wouins, Mrs. Geneva 
Council, Mrs. Ruth Everett, Miss V. L. Faison, 


iMliss Susie Faucette, George P. Fennell, Ww. A. 


2oster, Mrs. L. Frederick, Mrs. Nannie F'red- 
erick, Mrs. Susan Frederick, Mrs. Mary Gavin, 
wuss Sadie Grantham, Miss Rosa Gray, J. kK. 
Green, Mrs. Flora Griftin, Miss Esther Guess, 
Miss Susie Guess, Miss Charity Hatcher, Mrs. 
Auce Hogans, Mrs. Mabel stolt, Mrs. Sallie 
a10.t, Mrs. Minnie Jackson, I’. S. Johnson, Mrs. 
juargaret Johnson, iiss Wilma Jones, Miss 
tu. L. McDougald, Mrs. Pauline Mattison, Mrs. 


Margaret S. Uakiey, C. W. Pickett, Miss Arlena 
Kiggspbee, S. C. Smith, Miss Vainona Scott, Mrs. 
Aucla Stitt, Mrs. rrances ''yler, James B. Tyler, 
Mr. Samuel W. Whittington, Mrs. Hattie Whitley, 
Mrs. Louvenia Williams, Mrs. Roberta Wright, 
Miss Beuiah Worrells, Miss Valeria Wooten. 


WILKES COUNTY 
Vick Hlementury School—Wilson 
Miss Hlizabeth k. Brodie, Mrs. Julia Harrell, 
Mrs. #. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Kiva J. Coiey, Mrs. 
Juna . tunter, Mrs. Cecelia Norwood, Mrs. 
Addie Kutterfield, Mrs. {vary Satchell, wirs. Doris 
Vv. Walker, Miss Winifred A. Gilmore, Mrs. 
fielen D. Whitted, Mrs. Floretta J. Walson, 
M. D. Williams, Miss Catherine McKenzie. 
Sallie Barbour School 
Mrs. H. P. Reid, Mrs. A. L. Barnes, 
M. W. Hines, Mrs. G. H. Wyche, Mrs. 
Mitchner, Mrs. lL. G. Davis, Mrs. M. 
ary, Mrs. W. L. Smith, Mrs. T. Jones, Mrs. 
1. B. Whitley, Miss M. E. Love, Miss M. L. 
Robertson, Miss A. B. Daniels, Miss L. O. 
Cherry, Miss KH. H. Sadler, Miss L. #. Whit- 
field. 
Charles H. Darden High School 


Mrs. 
Re 
L. 4ach- 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, Mrs. Mirian H. Miller, 
Miss Cora Washington, Mrs. Rosa L. Wilbams, 
Mrs. Hattie I. Durant, Mrs. P. K. Speliman, 
Mrs. Hleanor H. Koster, Mr. Carl W. Hines, 


Mr. J. M. Miller, Mr. S. J. Satchell, Mr. A. A. 
Morisey, Miss Sallye M. Taylor, Mrs. M. G. 
fiarris, Miss Delores Hines, Mrs. K. lL. Shade, 
Mrs, #. B. Alexander, Mrs. Hazei M. Davis, Mrs. 


Alice H. Jones, Mrs. Annie M. Dupree, Miss 
Margaret Kdwards, Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, Mrs. 
M. #. Whitehead. 

WILSON COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Mr. H. M. Fitts, Mrs. M. E. Diggs, Miss 
Margaret Morrison, Mrs. M. Stanley william, 


Mrs. Maggie White, Miss Jessie V. Brown, Miss 
Dorothy Jones, Mrs. Bedford §S. Lucas, Mrs. 
Viola J. Knight, Mrs. Lydia Coley, Miss Dorothy 
Grissom, Mr. Robert E. Lee, Mrs. tilaine Lee, 
Mrs. Madge Curry, Mrs. Izetta Green, Mrs. Viola 
McPhail, Mrs. Lela Hilliard, Mrs. Cora Powell, 
Mr. Clarence Nicholson, Mrs. Elizabeth V. Steele, 
Mrs. Hattie M. Ricks, Mrs. Mary J. Lassiter, 
Mrs. Ruby Evans McNeill, Mrs. Thelma T. 
Saunders, Mrs. Annie Joyner, Mrs. Savannah 
F'armer, Miss Mabel Brewington, Miss Mary Hh. 
Barnes, Miss Jocile Powell, Mrs. Mazie Wells, 
Mrs. Maggie Redmond, Mrs. Sadie Cooper Best, 
Mrs. Ada Reid, Miss Surluta Bell, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Smith, Miss Louise Delorne, Mrs. Vivian 
Smith, Mrs. Blanche Thomas, Mrs. Mayme Ford, 
Mrs. Anna Reid, Mrs. Mamie Gibson, Mrs. 
Selma B. Williams, Miss Mary E. Johnson, Mrs. 
Hazel Paisley, Mrs. Drusilla Hussey, Miss Archia 


Fuller, Mrs. Eleanor Hooker, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Coppedge, Miss Irene Whitley, Mrs. Dora G. 
Bryant, Mrs. Annie B. Sanders. 

W.P.A. 

Miss E. Louise Cooper, Lonnie T. Lindsey, 
Wilhelmina Happoldt, Rosa A. Moncrief, Riley 
Cabiness, Olivia Coleman, Henry Ellison, Paul 
N. Boykin, Margaret Whitener, Lethia Nichol- 


son, Elizabeth Hickenbotom, William B. Pruden, 
Miss Helen Cherry Grant, Miss Betty Smallwood, 


Mrs. Eliza Hinton, Mrs. Maria L. Price, Mr. 
E. D. McRae, Miss Allie Grey Sutton, Miss 
Emma Charles, Mrs. Frances D. Banks, Mr. 


Virgil Hill, Mr. John Q. Martin, Miss Addie BE. 


Ferrebee, Mr. Paul Seymour, Mrs. Viola Mc- 
Millan, Miss Flossie Ballard, Mrs. Effie L. Gad- 
son, Miss Ruby Green Harvin, Mr. Willie L. 
Corbett, Mrs. Maggie L. Bryant, Mrs. Ollie S. 
Harper, Mrs. Cora L. Parker, Mrs. Katie Col- 
lier, Mrs. Emma Marrow, Mrs. Anna Joyner, 
Mrs. Geneva Schey, Mrs. Mamie E. Martin, 
Miss Bernice Bailey, Mrs. Elizabeth Kearney, 
Mrs. Nina Scott, Mrs. Estelle R. Joyner, Mr. 
Ed H. Stewart, Mrs. Florence White, Mrs. 
Amelda Sharpe, Miss Mattie Simmons, Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Gordon, Mrs. Maggie V. Bryant, Mrs. 
Phyllis Turner, Mrs. Naomi E. Fulford, Mr. 
W. T. Murphy, Mrs. Arnette L. Brown, Mrs. 
Caroline L. Birehette, Mr. J. J. Bryant, Mrs. 
Eliza S. Little, Miss Esther Rich, Mrs. Callie 
A. Wooten, Mrs. Mary G. Berry, J. J. Ward, 
John H. Taylor, Mr. H. E. King, Miss Blanche 
Rogers, Mrs. Novella Reid, Mrs. Emily Washing- 
ton, Rev. Eugene Henderson, Mrs. Mary Stew- 
art, Mrs. Hattie S. Grant, Mrs. Emma Sasser, 
Mrs. Lucile Perara, Mrs. Lillie E. Forte, Mr. 
Moody Palmer, Mrs. Adeline Fairley, Mrs. 
Ophelia Mallory, Mr. John I. Wooten, Mrs. 
M. P. Lane, Mrs. Eula Sampson, Miss Helen 
Saunders. , 
AT LARGE 
Mr. Harold L. Trigg, Mr. G. H. Ferguson, 


Dr. N CGC. Newbold, Miss Marie McIver, Dr. 


W. J. Hughes. 
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The North Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association 


ISZTHE 


Only Professional Teachers’ 
Organization in the State 
for Negroes 


Its purposes are definite and ‘achievable. 


It maintains a Placement Bureau for teachers which 
has in its files applications from teachers in this and 
other states, and during the current year has placed a 
number of teachers in good schools. 


It recognizes as its first obligation the conservation 
of the youth of the State, 


It has constantly kept before State authorities the 
plea for equal salary for equal service to every teacher. 


It strives to be informing as to all educational move- 
ments worth while both in and out of the State. 


It seeks to be a vehicle of thought for the teachers 
who wish to give expression to progressive thinking’. 


It seeks the loyal support of the six thousand Negro 
teachers in the State, of which number 4,740 are paid 
up members of the Association for 1938-1939. It has 
the loyal support of more than half of the teachers. 


We want your support. Are you a member? 
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A PRAYER 
For the New Year 


eee 
® 


“Our lives are so little, 
Our hopes and ambitions so mean, 
We are always so thronged and compassed about 
With ant-like hurrying activities, 
So swiftly engulfed in trifling and worthless 
irreverence, 


Blow Thou upon these dusty, cobwebbed souls, 

Thou keen and stern storm-wind, 

Spirit of the living God, 

Who hasteth not, 

Yet forever worketh in patience the great far 
ends of His Kingdom, 


Simbel vom Useall.our pretense, 

All unworthy ideals, 

All unrest and over-activity, 

That peace may be ours in turmoil, 

And strength may be ours in weakness— 

The quiet strength of Thine own eternal 
steadfastness.” 
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A PLEA 


By WILLIAM S. MAIZE, 
Acting Dean, State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 


tutions graduated people from the various levels of education. These persons deserve 
= =~ congratulations, for they have sacrificed much. But, all credit does not go to them; for 
some goes to those parents, that wife, that husband, those relatives, and those friends, who 
have sacrificed for the graduates. These relatives and friends may have encouraged and in- 
spired the students to go on and on. My plea, graduates, is, give credit where credit is due. 


NN the close of the school year 1938-39 and at the end of the 1939 summer sessions, insti- 


Regardless of what certificate you received, regardless of what degree you hold, do not 
feel that the world owes you something. Assume Herbart’s attitude. He believed the aim of 
education was to develop an individual, so that he would go into the world with interest and 
ability in various things. He emphasized virtue or moral character as the vital aim of edu- 
cation. 


As you enter the activities of the world, endeavor to help those around you to live complete 
lives. In Spencer’s “What Knowledge Is the Most Worth?’ he defined education as follows: 
“How to Live?”—that is the essential question for us. Not to live in the mere material sense 
only, but in the widest sense. The general problem which comprehends every special problem 
is—the right ruling of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in what 
way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilize those 
sources of happiness which nature supplies; how to use our faculties to the greatest advan- 
tage of ourselves and others; how to live completely? And this being the greatest thing need- 
ful to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which education has to teach. To prepare us 
for complete living is the function which education has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging any educational course is to judge in what degree it discharges this funce- 
tion.” Thus certificates and degrees, per se, do not educate us. The purpose of education im- 
plies much. 


We are very largely the sum total of our habits. We live the way our habits say we must 
live. Therefore, graduates, as you use your knowledge in the world discard those habits that 
you do not like. You can form new ones. When one wants to form new habits, he must start 
with all the enthusiasm at his command. He must make the new habits the most important 
thing in the world to him for the time being. Grasp every opportunity to put your new habits 
to use. Don’t permit yourself to fail. 


While it is a sign of achievement to possess certificates and degrees, the lines below bring 
out the greatest needs. 


‘ 


little more kindness, a little less creed; 
little more giving, a little less greed; 
little more smile, a little less frown; 
little less kicking a man when he’s down; 
little more ‘we’ and a little less ‘I’; 

little more laugh, a little less cry; 

little more flowers on the pathway of life; 
fewer on graves at the end of strife.” 


> 


>> > b> > Pp 


—Anonymous. 


“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting get 
understanding.” —Prov. 4:7. 


A PLEA! 
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The Black Thespian 


Dr. FREDERICK W. BOND 


Director of Drama, West Virginia State College 


S early as 1820 the Ne- 
i gro began to manifest 
interest in the theatre, 
\ Ss since in 1821, the Afri- 
aye NS can Players were mak- 


ing commendable show- 
ings in New York City. Immediate- 
ly after these ventures Ira Aldridge 
entered the theatre as a handy 
man, and by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century he was a successful 
actor, receiving the attention of 
critics and play-lovers. 

Beginning in a small way, on 
Southern plantations, minstrelsy 
was soon to become the distinct 
form of Negro.entertainment. It 
started in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and continued 
until the close thereof. At the 
dawn of the twentieth century, a 
definite break with the minstrel 
tradition took place. That break 
was an improvement in Negro en- 
tertainment. More than any others, 
James Weldon Johnson, his broth- 
er, Rosamond, and Bob Cole, were 
responsible for that improvement. 
Interested in popular songs and 
light comedy, they wrote for the 
New York stage from 1895 to 1905. 
Their aim was to get away from 
the “coon songs” and black-faced 
comedy. Meanwhile, segragation 
and better economic conditions had 
caused Negroes of the larger cities 
of the country to build theatres of 
their own. Moreover, Negro actors 
interested in musical comedy grad- 
ually became numerous. The most 
colorful of these actors between 
1900 and 1910 were Sam Jack, Bert 
Williams, John W. Isham, and Wil- 
hams and Walker. 

The first important composition 
by a Negro, was Ridgley Tor- 
rence’s three plays, produced in 
1917 by Mrs. Emily Hapgood. 
After the World War, plays were 
written by Frank Wilson, Miller 
and Lyle, Hall Johnson, Willis 
Richardson, Dennis Donoghue, and 
Langston Hughes. These Negro 


playwrights made promising begin- 
nings, but, with the exceptions of 
Longston Hughes and Hall John- 
son, interest in their productions 
rapidly died out. Frank Wilson 
wrote an extremely promising play 
in “Meek Mose,” but his two other 
full-length plays achieved but 
slight distinction. 

In 1918 the Provincetown Play- 
ers of New York put on a program 
of one-act plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
dealing with Negro themes. “The 
Emperor Jones,” O’Neill’s first full- 
length Negro play, was produced 
in 1920 with Charles Gilpin in the 
title-role. After the success of this 
venture, O’Neill set to work in 
earnest on Negro themes. Accord- 
ingly, in 1924 his “All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Wings,” was produced. 
O’Neill’s interest in Negro themes 
was the beginning of a period of 
unprecedented activity in Negro 
productions. Experimental writers, 
thereupon, began to delve seriously 
into Negro life and character. The 
most notable figure between O’Neill 
and Connelly was Paul Green. 

Green, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, became 
intimately acquainted with the 
material that he was later to use 
so effectively in “White Dresses,” 
“In Abraham’s Bosom,” and ‘The 
No ’Count Boy.” Many other writ- 
ers of Negro drama since 1918, 
have momentarily made a flash, 
only to flicker out as suddenly as 
they appeared. Marcus Connelly 
wrote an extremely good play in 
“Green Pastures” (1929), but his 
play that followed this first success 
has not achieved any distinction. 

John Waxley in, ‘““They Shall Not 
Die” (1933), and Sklar and Peters 
in “Stevedore” (1934), gave a real- 
istic interpretation of justice ac- 
corded Negroes in Southern life. 
With few scattered exceptions, 
most of the white writers have 
been concerned with superficial as- 
pects of Harlem life. Occasionally, 


playwrights have risen above the 
limitations of locale, and written a 
genuinely significant piece of 
drama. Such advancement has 
been attained by David Belascoe in 
his “Lula Belle” (1926), Lew Les- 
lie’s “Black Birds of 1929,” the 
production that caused Avis An- 
drews to receive the acclaim of 
theatre people and Mrs. Annie 
Nathan’s “Black Souls” (1982). 
Some of the local color sketches 
are interesting in their delineation 
of local characteristics of speech. 
and environment. Yet, it is unde- 
niable that most of the playwrights 
are more interested in the com- 
mercial phase than they are in any 
other possible motive. 


Moving picture and radio off- 
cials have considered it dangerous 
to experiment to any appreciable 
extent with Negro talent. The ob- 
vious reason, in either industry, 
has been that these officials and 
sponsors of radio programs have . 
attempted to give the audiences 
the kind of entertainment they 
have desired. Patrons in certain 
sections of the country have been 
more or less averse to entertain- 
ment of Negroes that has not been 
of the caricature or burlesque va- 
riety. 

A subject that has received no- 
tice in the present work is that of 
the development of the dance, and 
the influence that the Negro has 
had on this development. In earlier 
days, the American dance was for- 
mal, and it was not until the Negro 
began to introduce dances that this 
formalism faded out. Since 1920, 
the public has recognized that the 
Negro is not only a natural dancer, 
but a creator of dances. <A dis- 
tinct loss to the art of dancing was 
the type exemplified by the late 
Florence Mills. The best known 
character in the field of dancing 
since 1920 has been Bill Robinson, 
whose chief contribution is his 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Address Delivered by Dr. A. Heningburg 


Before the State District Teachers Meeting 
At Winton, N. C., November 11, 1939 


T was Victor Hugo who 

said in the early part 

of the 19th century, 

@ || “The future of the race 

S is in the hands of the 
(8 a} || teacher.” Nothing more 


this at the present time in the 
State of North Carolina. The num- 
ber of teachers who have come to 
this convention, and the spirit with 
which you have entered upon your 
work here are fully indicative of 
the rightness and fitness of Victor 
Hugo’s statement. 

I come to the convention in the 
Eastern part of North Carolina 
eager to make contacts with those 
teachers who by virtue of training 
and experience are each day bet- 
ter preparing themselves to teach 
our boys and girls. I realize that 
when I speak to you, I am talking 
to men and women who are guided 
by a great social ideal. There is 
no Shylock here; for we who teach 
realized long ago that our only 
reward will rest upon our building 
men and women out of the material 
which comes into our classes. 

I am happy to bring you greet- 
ings from the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, and from its 
president, Dr. James E. Shepard. 
As has already been indicated, I 
was requested to come in his stead 
since he found it impossible to ac- 
cept your invitation. It is my cus- 
tom, upon such occasions, to re- 
mind teachers that they cannot 
expect a man who has been in 
North Carolina so short a time as 
I to bring the kind of message or 
to say the kind of thing that our 
president could say and would say 
if he were here. Should I say some- 
thing which you find of interest 
and perhaps of challenge, you may 
tell Dr. James E. Shepard that he 
was well represented. Should there 
be nothing in this short talk which 
you will care to remember, you 
may forget it and say simply—one 
more teacher has attempted to do 
ing out. 

If we are seriously to accept the 
responsibilities which society im- 
poses on the Negro teacher, it is 


true could be said than. 


necessary that we be constantly 
aware of the nature and type of 
those responsibilities. It seems to 
me, in this connection, that aca- 
demic fitness is of primary impor- 
tance. I have heard it was said 
that a college lecture consists of a 
series of words which pass from 
the lips of the professor to the 
note-book of the student without 
passing into the brains of either. 
Not one of us here would wish to 
be guilty of that kind of teaching. 
Another man has complained that 
our school is a system or a pro- 
fession in which the teacher who 
is supposed to know spends all of 
his time asking the student who 
has come for the purpose of find- 
ing out. 

Let us be done with all trickery 
and evasion; let us realize that 
these young people who wait pa- 
tiently day by day in our classes 
have come for a specific purpose. 
If we are remaining in the teach- 
ing profession simply as a means 
of earning a livelihood, it was not 
of us that Victor Hugo spoke. We 
need, as never before, people whose 
academic preparation is of such 
high order that when they speak, 
they speak with the authority of 
full and complete knowledge. 

You will notice, of course, that 
the thing of which I speak has no 
particular reference to the college 
to which you might have gone or 
the number of years you may have 
spent in a given institution. The 
point of the present inquiry is— 
do you know your job? Are you 
adequately prepared to answer the 
eager questions which our boys 
and girls know so well how to ask? 

The State of North Carolina is 
taking great strides in making pos- 
sible for its Negro citizens a com- 
pete program of teachers educa- 
tion. Three of the state colleges 
in North Carolina are engaged in a 
very high order of training for 
clementary teachers. At the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College in 
Greensboro, men and women may 
prepare themselves for the teach- 
ing service in agriculture and me- 
chanical arts. At Greensboro and 


at Durham graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s degree are be- 
ing offered. During the summer 
of 1940 the North Carolina College 
for Negroes will institute a train- 
ing program for teachers in both 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion who wish to earn a Master’s 
degree in their respective fields. 
In addition to these offerings, out- 
of-State aid is available to North 
Carolinians who wish to pursue 
graduate work not offered in 
Greensboro and at Durham. There 
remains, then, no excuse for the 
decent man or woman whose very 
presence in the classroom is an in- 
dication of poor preparation and 
an excuse for not doing this im- 
portant job in its best possible 
fashion. 


Not only must the teacher be 
adequately prepared to teach our 
children, but she must have a defi- 
nite sense of values with respect 
to her relations to the community 
in which she lives. I have seen 
young teachers, particularly, leave 
their community breathing a sigh 
of relief, for they feel that only 
then can. they act and think natur- 
ally. Perhaps it is true of many of 
these young people that they need 
to learn something more of what 
we now call “constructive adapt- 
ability.” We cannot help people 
without knowing people. 

It is not possible to adequately 
teach our youths without know- 
ing something of the homes from 
which they come and of the moth- 
ers and fathers who live in those 
homes. Sometimes teachers say to 
me, “Well, after the day’s work 
is done, I am tired and ready to 
rest.””’ But I observe that other 
teachers whose schedules include 
just as many clock hours find 
recreation an honest pleasure in 
visiting homes, in working with 
church organizations and in giving 
aid wherever it is needed to the 
end that the Negro community 
might be a better place for our 
children. 

I agree that sometimes ridicu- 
lous restrictions are placed upon 
young teachers particularly, but 
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this condition is not to be changed 
by a spirit of resentment, rather 
we must proceed to change the atti- 
tudes and the habits of thinking 
of the people who insist upon im- 
posing these restrictions upon us. 
All of us remember one great man 
who said, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 


I believe also, that everyone of 
us here would agree that the activi- 
ties of the teachers who work with 
Negroes must have at all times an 
occupational emphasis. Not for one 
moment would I deny for the Ne- 
gro boy or girl the beauties of liter- 
ature, the adventures of history, or 
the adventures of science, but I 
would remember, and all of us, that 
man must eat. It is not quite 
enough that we should consider the 
lilies of the field. It is true that 
they toil not, neither do they spin. 
But these lilies never thrive until 
some of us have taken the care to 
properly cultivate the soil in which 
their beauty is displayed before 
the admiring gaze of men and 
women. 

Just two days ago, several of my 
students were engaged in a discus- 
sion as to the most valuable con- 
tribution that one of them could 
make to the City of Durham or to 
the State of North Carolina. These 
young people were amazed, and I 
think a little disappointed, at my 
answer. Since they are prospective 
teachers of the French language, 
they naturally thought that I 
wou'd advise them in terms of 
preparation for the teaching of 
French. What I actually said was 
this: “The most significant contri- 
bution which you could make to 
this community would be to begin 
the operation of a dairy so that 
young babies might have access to 
pasteurized milk, delivered on time 
by Negro men or boys who are hap- 
py because they are earning an 
honest living.” We must never for- 
get that the great nation which we 
call America is founded upon the 
honest work of its people. If guid- 
ance in this kind of thing is not 
to be provided by our teachers, I 
would ask where shall we find it? 

In your community there may 
exist a need for a modern barber 
shop in which men can have the 
happy assurance that sterilized 
clippers and combs are being used 
on their hair, and that the towel 
wrapped around their faces when 
they have a shave is not an illus- 


tration of ancient history. Or I 
would ask you this: Why does the 
Negro woman, with her. innate 
knowledge of color and of texture, 
look forward always to purchasing 
attractive dresses from people of 
another race who have given no 
particular thought to the economic 
needs of the group to which she 
belongs? It does not matter wheth- 
er we think of ourselves as teach- 
ers of geography, or arithmetic, 
or music; what does matter is this: 
To what extent are we teachers of 
men and of women? How effective 
are we in helping these young peo- 
ple to so equip themse!ves that 
they can live honest lives in pleas- 
ant, modern surroundings? 

It also seems important to me 
that the teacher of Negro boys and 
girls develop very definite notions 
on questions relating to citizenship. 
In my opinion, it is definitely true 
that the Negro will make complete 
progress in America only in propor- 
tion as he learns to integrate him- 
self into the processes of govern- 
ment with which we are _ sur- 
rounded. 

Can we teach the Negro boy to 
stop walking on four feet and walk 
on two? Why should this boy fear 
to look me squarely in the eye? 
Must he forever apologize to all 
America because his skin is black? 
We need courage here, men and 
women. The kind of courage of 
which Henley spoke when he said, 
“It matters not how strait the 
gate; how charged with punish- 
ment the scroll. I am the master 
of my fate, I am the captain of 
my soul.” But you can not lead 


Merchants of Dreams 


And he who weaves dreams, 

On the sweet stringéd lyre, 
Fair hopes for the young heart, 
Memories for the sire— 

Is a vender, for he is 

A merchant of dreams. 


He, too, who draws dreams 

With his pen dipped in gold, 
Soft dreams for shy lovers, 
Fantasies for the bold— 

It a vender, for he is 

A merchant of dreams. 


—DAISIE HASSON ADAMS, 
Gaston County Schools. 
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other people into those levels of 
high and lofty thinking if you 
yourself have never been there. 
It is just as impossible for a cow- 
ard to build courageous thinking 
as it is for the water of a great 
river to suddenly travel up hill. 
All of the forces of nature com- 
bine to defeat such a project. 


One kind of courage to which we 
in North Carolina have not paid 
enough attention is that of main- 
taining our own economic stability. 
There is something wrong with the 
teacher who earns only seven hun- 
dred dollars per year; feels happy 
only when she wears a fur coat 
whch costs two hundred dollars. 
I would suggest to such a person 
that she has not yet read the prin- 
ciples of economic balance. She can 
not be courageous, for should ill- 
ness or misfortune overtake her, 
not only would she lose the coat, 
but the dignity with which she 
cloaked herself when she bought 
that expensive garment. 

Finally, I would say this to you. 
We cannot insist too strongly upon 
a fuller development of Christian 
fellowship. I am not talking about 
that kind of life which is character- 
ized in all of its phases with a defi- 
nite and active desire to help the 
other fellow forward as fast as he. 
can possibly go. We do this as 
teachers when we show patience 
with a slow child. When we stop 
to realize that the boy who sleeps 
in class may come from a home in 
which no fresh air is allowed to 
circulate. When we realize that a 


child’s stomach may be stuffed to 


the bursting point and yet that 
child may literally be starving. 
But an active Christian fellowship 
would not let us stop at this point. 
After we have properly diagnosed 
the difficulty, we seek to find an 
intelligent remedy. A physician in 
Hankow, China, remarked recently 
that when he went to see a patient 
who had narrowly escaped death, 
a visitor in the home of the pa- 
tient said, “She should have died 
if I had not been here.” “And. 
what,” said the doctor, “did you 
do?” “Well,” said she pertinently, 
‘it was I who put the copper key 
under her mattress.” Thereupon 
the woman reached under the mat- 
tress of the patient and pulled out 
a ponderous copper key, such as is 
used to open the doors in great 
castles. “How thoughtful was I,” 
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or 


Northeastern District M eeting 


Held at Waters Training School, Winton, N. C. 


EACHERS, principals 

andsupervisorsof 

| Northeastern North 

® || Carolina thronged the 

auditorium of Waters 

Training School, Win- 

ton, N. C., on Saturday, 

November 11, for their annual dis- 

trict meeting, having as its theme 
“Functionalized Guidance.” 

E. J. Hayes, principal of Wil- 
liamston High School, and presi- 
dent of the Northeastern District 
Association presided over morn- 
ing and afternoon general sessions. 
Welcome addresses were given by 
H. C. Freeland and H. D. Cooper, 
principals, respectively, of the 
Waters Training School and the 
Ahoskie High School, also Super- 
intendent J. R. Brown of Hertford 
County. 


FRIENDSHIP EMPHASIZED 


H. L. Trigg recently selected 
president of the State Teachers 
College, Elizabeth City, principal 
speaker in the morning empha- 
sized “Friendship,” the art of 
getting along with others and that 
one of the greatest things educa- 
tion can do is to teach children to 
live a life others can love, said he, 
‘St is wonderful for men to know 
they are friends to other people 
and that they are surrounded by 
friends.” 

OTHERS PRESENTED 


Others presented during the 
morning session were: Miss Mc- 
Iver, State Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools; Miss Catherine Den- 
nis, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics and Mr. H. V. Brown, 
State Organizer of the District 
Associations and President of the 
Southeastern District. Music for 
the morning session was furnished 
by Waters Training School Glee 
Club. Before adjournment of ses- 
sion the president announced the 
following committees to report 
near the close of the afternoon 
business session. Committee on 


Saturday, November 11, 1939 


By Miss BESSYE T. SHIELDS 


Time and Place, with Miss F. J. 
Parker, Chairman; Publicity Com- 
mittee, Mr. John Bias, Chairman; 
Officers with Mr. D. F. Walker, 
Chairman; Resolutions, Mr. S. P. 
Dean, Chairman. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Sectional meetings were held for 
one hour with discussions and pro- 
grams as follows: Elementary 
Section: Mr. L. A. Wilson, Chair- 
man, had as their main topic “Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” The topic was 
beautifully discussed and demon- 
strated by Messrs. L. S. Gilliard, 
F. P. Shields and Mesdames L. 
Jackson and Louise Davis Harris. 

The English and Foreign Lan- 
guage Section with Mrs. M. B. 
Williams, as chairman, listened to 
a discussion of “English Defi- 
ciences of High School Graduates”’ 
by Mr. Redding of Elizabeth City 
and “How to Make French Beau- 
tiful and Interesting to Be- 
ginners.”’ 

“Practical Integration of Mathe- 
matics and Science in High 
School” was used as a discussion 
for the Science and Mathematics 
group and was led by Mr. H. R. 
Bond. 

The Home Economics Section 
after brief reports of their com- 
munity projects had Miss Cath- 
erine Dennis as their guest speak- 
er. Mrs. Agnes Mitchell is chair- 
man of the group. 

The Vocational Group, with Mr. 
I. C. Rogers as chairman held in- 
formal discussions which proved 
extremely interesting. 

Each section held a brief busi- 
ness session before the close of 
their meeting, at which time offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were 
elected. 

LUNCHEON SERVED 

Much praise is due the teachers 
of Hertford County under the very 
capable leadership of Principals 
Freeland and Cooper, also Mrs, 


Agnes Mitchell, home economics 
teacher of Waters Training School 
for the very delectable lunch given, 
and served with so much skill that 
there was no need for delay of 
opening the afternoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The closing general session 
proved one of the most interesting 
programs of the day. The Ahoskie 
High School Glee Club beautifully 
rendered for opening three num- 
bers: “Go Down Moses,” ‘Po Ol’ 
Lazarus,” and “Now is the Month 
of Maying.” 

Dr. HENINBURG IS SPEAKER 

Dr. Alphonse MHeninburg of 
North Carolina College, Durham, 
N. C., as main speaker for the 
afternoon named as_ challenges 
facing us: (1) “The high quality 
of academic preparation and fit- 
ness.”” (2) The teacher must know 
and love the community. (3) 
Sense of occupational needs our 
success as teachers of Negro 
youth will depend upon in help- 
ing them to earn a living regard- 
less of subjects taught. (4) Defi- 
nite notions of citizenship. (5) 
Higher standards of Christian 
and professional ethics, and final- 
ly the greatest reward to a teach- 
er is not in money but in satisfac- 
tion at having helped children to 
find their way. 

PRESIDENT OF STATE ASSOCIATION 

M:s. Rose D. Aggrey, president 
of our State association was pre- 
sented and paid glowing tribute 
to the stirring address of Dr. Hen- 
inburg, also to the founders of 
our organization, most especially 
to Prof. C. M. Eppes and Dr. G. E. 
Davis who were present at the dis- 
trict meeting. 

REMARKS BY OTHERS 

Brief remarks were made by 
Misses Marie Mclver, Elouise 
Cooper, and Mr. S. P. Dean on 
“Cooperatives” and Dr. G. E. 
Davis, Executive Secretary of the 
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State Teachers Association who 
emphasized practice as better than 
precept through the poem “I'd 
Rather See A Lesson,’ so beauti- 
fully recited by him. Dr. Davis 
stated that financial receipts for 
the day were around $368. 


OFFICERS 

Officers for the next session are 
as follows: President, E. J. Hayes, 
principal of Williamston High 
School; vice president, H. C. Free- 
land, principal, Waters Training 
School; secretary, Miss Bessye T. 
Shields; assistant secretary, Miss 
M. GC. Taylor, teacher of Parmele 
Training School. Executive Com- 
mittee: Mr. T. S. Cooper, Mr. 8. D. 
Williams, Mr. P. S. Jones, W. A. 
Patillo, Misses I. M. Donnell and 
W. M. Jeffries. 

Sectional meetings elected offi- 
cers as appears: Hlementary — 
chairman, Dallas Spruill; secre- 
tary, Miss Eurie Andrews; Eng- 
lish and Foreign Languages, Miss 
Lois P. Turner, chairman; secre- 
tary, Mrs. A. L. Lawrence; Science 
and Math.—Mr. Russell Cooper, 
chairman; Mrs. A. B. Davis, sec- 
retary; Home Economics — Mrs. 
A. Mitchell; Vocational Agricul- 
ture—Mr. I. C. Rogers, chairman. 

A motion was made by Prof. 
Eppes and carried that the sec- 
retary write letters to Dr. New- 
bold and Dr. Shepard expressing 
their regrets that they were un- 
able to attend the district meet- 
ing. 

Reports from the various com- 
mittees were read before the group 
and carried without dissension. 

The meeting adjourned to meet 
Nov. 9, 1940, with teachers of 
Beaufort County at the Washing- 
ton High School, Washington, 
North” Carolina of witcher Pees: 
Jones is principal. 

BESSYE T. SHIELDS, 
Secretary. 
NoRTHEASTERN Disrricr TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
November 11, 1939—10:00 a.m. 
Waters Training School, Winton, N. C. 


Conference Theme: “Functionalized 
Guidance” 
GENERAL MORNING SESSION 
P-of. EB. J. Hayes, president, presiding, 
prine:pal, Williamston High School, 
Williamston, N. C. 


Welcome Addresses—Respon7zes. 

Main Address, President Harold L. Trigg, 
State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City, IN (Ce 

Appointment of Committees. 
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Piedmont Teachers Meet 
In Burlington 


HE Piedmont District Teach- 
ers Association of the North 
Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion convened in the Jordan 
Sellars High School at Burlington, 
N. C., December 9, 1939, at 10 
a.m. The first general session fea- 
tured music my the Jordan Sellars 
Glee Club, welcome remarks by 
the principal, Mr. C. J. Johnson 
and Superintendent L. E. Spikes, 
and the appointment of commit- 
tees. The group then retired to 
the various sectional meetings. 
With the district vice president, 
Dr. L. E. Boyd, presiding, the sec- 
ond general session opened with a 
group of spirituals, “Steal Away,” 
and “Get Ready,” beautifully sung 
by the Jordan Sellars Glee Club. 
Mr. C. H. Warren, supervisor of 
industrial rehabilitation of the 
State Department of Instruction, 
was then introduced. Mr. Warren 
showed pictures of people who had 
been benefitted by the industrial 
rehabilitation program. “These 
people,” said Mr. Warren, “have 
been benefitted physically and then 
given job opportunities and a new 





SECTIONAL Mrrrings—11:30-1:00 p.m. 


Elementary Section, Mr. L. A. Wilson, 
Acting Chairman. 

English and Foreign Language Section, 
Mrs. M. B. Williams, Chairman. 

Science and Mathematics Section, 
W. M. Daniels, Chairman. 


Mrs. 


Mr. 


Home Economics Section, 
Mitchell, Chairman. 
Vocational Agriculture Section, Mr. I. C. 

Rodgers, Chairman. 
1:00 p.m.-2:00 p.m. 


Agnes 


Lunch Period, 


GENERAL AFTERNOON SESSION—2:30 P.M. 
President Hayes, Presiding 
Main Address—Dr. James EH. Shepard, 
president, N. C. College, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
Recognition of State-Wide Activities— 
Miss E. Louise Cooper, Adult Hdu- 
cation. 
Mr. J. P. Bond, State N.Y.A. Director. 
“Mr. S. P. Dean, Cooperatives. 
Business Period—Adjournment. 
Note: Principal music will be fur- 
nished by the Waters. Training School 
and Ahoskie High School Glee Clubs. 


chance in life.” He further stated 
that the program of industrial re- 
habilitation had been given very 
little publicity and that those who 
know of it should inform any per- 
sons who can be aided by the pro- 
gram. 

After the Jordan Sellars Glee 
Club had rendered “I Am Seeking 
for a, Citys, s Dies Web eeenny scl. 
rector of the University Testing 
Bureau of the University of North 
Carolina, was introduced. Dr. 
Perry’s subject was “Mental Hy- 
giene for Teachers and Students.” 
He discussed the ear-marks of the 
maladjusted child and suggested 
that the teacher should seek to re- 
move the causes of maladjustment 
or find some adjustment to the 
situation. ‘Maladjustments,” he 
said, “are functional rather than 
innate and can be corrected. There 
are three basic personality needs, 
social, physiological, and the satis- 
faction of the ego. If these needs 
are fulfilled, maladjustments will 
melt away.” 

The Jordan Sellars Glee Club 
sang “T’ll Never Turn Back,” after 
which the district president, Mr. 
S. E. Buford, delivered his annual 
address. He urged the group to 
be more aware of maladjustments 
in the classroom and try to cor- 
rect them. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and adopted, 
after which the treasurer, Mr. 
P. R. Brown, reported that $341 
in membership fees had been col- 
lected during the day. The execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis, 
brought news of interest from the 
other districts. 


Reports of committees were 
called for. Reidsville was chosen 
as the meeting place for Decem- 
ber, 1940. The following officers 
were elected for the new year: 

President—Dr. L. E. Boyd. 

Vice President—Mr. J. F. Gunn. 

Secretary — Miss Lenora Mc- 
Cullough. 

Assistant Secretary — Mrs. 
Gladys D. Woods. 

Treasurer—Mr, L. E. Borden, 
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Minutes of the Western District Meeting 
of N.C. Teachers Association 


Monroe, North Carolina, November 10, 1939 


HE opening session of 


the Western District 
Teachers’ Association 
@ || was held at the Win- 
chester Avenue High 


School, Monroe, North 

Carolina, beginning at 
eleven o’clock. Music was _ ren- 
dered by the elementary chorus of 
the Winchester Avenue High 
School. Welcome addresses were 
given by the principal of the Win- 
chester Avenue High School, Mr. 
W. E. Knight; in behalf of the 
Negro citizens of Monroe, Dr. 
C. M. Alston; in behalf of the 
schools, Mr. Ray Schute. Re- 
sponses were given by Mr. J. E. 
Grigsby, president of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. Rosa D. Aggrey, 
president of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association and 
Dr. G. E. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association. 

The following committees were 
appointed by the president, Mr. 
J. E. Grigsby: 

NoMINATION: 

Mr. J. H. Michael, Asheville, Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. M. G. Davis, Charlotte. 

Mr. George Johnson, Winston-Salem. 

Miss Carter, Monroe. 

Mr. Boulware, Concord. 

TIME AND PLACE: 

Vee lean sme len | anyey 
tonia. 

Mr. Joun Brown, Monroe. 

Mr. L. C. HALL, Salisbury 

RESOLUTION: 

Mrs. A. P. Tolliver, Chairman, States- 
ville. 

Dean T. EH. McKinney 

Prof. I. H. Miller 

Mr. BK. A. Chisholm 

Mr. F. A. Toliver. 


The body then adjourned for 
sectional meetings. At the close 
of the various sectional programs, 
the following officers were elected 
as sectional heads for the coming 
year: 

College Section: Mr. I. H. Miller, Salis- 


bury, Chairman; Mr. T. H. Long, Char- 
lotte, Secretary. 


Chairman, Gas- 


HicgH ScHOOL 

English-History: Miss Reed, Belmont, 
Secretary; Mr. H. D. Rutherfordton, 
Statesville, Chairman. 

Science-Mathematics: Miss E. B. Riggs, 
Price High School, Salisbury, Chairman: 
Miss Galloway, Highland, High School, 
Gastonia, Secretary. 


Home Economics: Miss L. B. Pruitt, 
Lincoln Academy, Chairman; Miss J. BR. 
Powell, Gastonia, Secretary. 


Foreign Language: Mr. R. L. Garrett, 
Cleveland High School, Shelby, Chair- 
man; Miss B. I. Newsome, Logan High 
School, Concord, secretary. 

General High School: Mr. C. L. Blake, 
West Charlotte High School, Charlotte, 
Chairman; Miss Smith, Shelby, Secre- 
tary. 

High School Principals and Supervi- 
sors: Miss Annie Wade, Chairman; Mrs. 
Lucy Hearring, Secretary. 

Primary: Mrs. Maude Foster, Chair- 
man; Miss Louise Holden, secretary. 

Grammar Section: Mrs. H. S. Blue, 
Chairman; Mrs. C. A. McDougal, Secre- 
tary. 

General Section: Miss Marion Woods, 
Chairman; Miss Louise Spencer, Secre- 
tary. 

The afternoon general session 
opened at 3:30 p.m. with Mr. 
Grigsby presiding. Music was 
rendered by Plato Price School 
Band. 

The principal address was given 
by Mr. J. A. (Billboard) Jackson, 
special representative of the Esso 
Marketers, New York. Excerpts 
from his address, “‘Applied Eco- 
nomics and the Negro Teacher,” 
are as follows: 

“T have two objectives: first, to 
awaken teachers to the hazard of 
their own salaries by overcrowd- 
ing profession. Second, to remove 
elements of inferiority complex 
and fear of new fields from minds 
of children. In doing so, I am 
following two age-old policies, 
viz.: with teachers—the everlast- 
ing human instinct for self preser- 
vation; and the more or less al- 
ways present, to some degree, 
sense of selfishness. As a race, 
because we were so long illiterate, 
for so many years without ade- 
quate newspapers, that when we 


began to have journalism to meet 
our needs, we emphasized the so- 
cial, academic and personal dis- 
tinctions and pleasurable interests 
out of proportion to the impor- 
tance of these factors.” 

“Too often teachers and others 
have through these years created 
this unfortunate custom to the de- 
gree of traditional disregard and 
disrespect for Negro news and 
Negro _ business. A Southern 
State educational commissioner 
told me that the law of supply 
and demand keeps Negro teachers 
salaries depressed. Now if we are 
to correct these evils we must an- 
alyze our basic situation and take 
cognizance of the facts underly- 
ing the problem and the ends to 
be desired. 

“The race must depend upon its 
teachers for its education in any 
and every direction. Therefore 
you are responsible to your public 
—Negro public, to fulfill this re- 
quirement by both precept and 
practice. 

“All of our social cultural 
status is determined by the eco- 
nomic situation of each of us. The 
latter is to prevent further segre- 
gation, to assure the knowledge of 
practices and policies as they de- 
velop and to break down segrega- 
tions 

“The teacher’s special interest 
is the profit motive. This can be 
accomplished by: 

1. Patronizing Negro 
ever possible. 

2. Buying from local concerns employ- 
ing most Negroes. 

3. Reading Negro newspapers consist- 
ently and thereby knowing trade marked 
goods employing Negroes at the factory 
or in sales staff.” 

Another address, delivered by 
Mr. Springer, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administrator, in part is as 
follows: 

“The department of which I am 
employed gives aid to the blind, 
deaf and other physical handi- 
capped individuals. The world 


business when- 
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seeks abilities rather than disabil- 
ities. The rehabilitation service 
helps to change these disabilities 
into a usable form. It gives aid to 
such individuals over 16 years of 
age. Persons coming to us for aid 
are handled as individuals rather 
than as a group. No charity is 
given, but a chance to develop 
something by which they can make 
a living.” 

“Fifteen and four-tenths of just 
such cases handled in North Caro- 
lina are Negroes. These people 
are given training in engineering, 
the teaching profession, art 
(painting, music), home econom- 
ics, library science and the like. 
Our service welcomes the Negro, 
it is left to you, as teachers, to 
encourage them to take advantage 
of the same.” 

In part, the concluding address 
given by Mr. Wilcox from the 
Credit Union Division, was as fol- 
lows: 

“A Credit Union is codperative, 
relatively new, with an enrollment 
of 35,000 Negroes. Its main ob- 
ject is to help the wage earner. 
A person who is a member of this 
union may borrow up to $200 at 
10 per cent with security and up 
to $100 without security. 

“To organize such a union a 
charter may be secured for $25. 
It takes savings of from $25 up. 
Individuals must borrow as well 
as save in order to keep such an 
organization going. If it operates 
properly a six per cent dividend 
can be declared each year. 

“Full information regarding 
this set up will be given by writ- 
ing the Farm Credit Administra- 
- tion, Washington, D. C.” 

Following these addresses re- 
ports were made by the following 
committees : 

Resolutions Committees: 


and 
make 


The Committee on Resolutions 
Recommendations begs leave to 
the following report: 


1. We wish to express our thanks to 
the citizens of this city, the princi- 
pal, teachers, and students of this 
school, and the teachers of Union 
County for the hospitality and ex- 
cellent service extended the visiting 
teachers of this association. 

We wish to thank the presiding offi- 
cer, Mr. J. E. Grigsby, for the effi- 
cient service rendered the associa- 
tion during his incumbency and for 
the glowing success reflected in this 
meeting. We recommended that he 
be given a rising vote of thanks. 


bd 


3. We further extend our thanks to 
the principals, supervisors and 
teachers of the Western District for 
their hearty codperation in bringing 
about such a large attendance as we 
have at this meeting. 

4. We wish to express our thanks to 
the superintendents throughout this 
district who responded so liberally 
to the request of our president in 
permitting their teachers to close 
their schools in order to attend this 
meeting. 

5. We further extend our appreciation 
and thanks to all who have par- 
ticipated on this program of the 
Western District Meeting. 


Recommendations 


We recommend to the parent body of 
the North Carolina Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation: 

(a) That the constitution of the parent 

body be amended to provide: 


1. That each district select one of 
its own members to the execu- 
tive committee of the parent 
body. 
That there be a meeting of the 
executive committee of the pa- 
rent body prior to that of any 
of the districts so that a more 
unified program may be car- 
ried on throughout the several 
districts. 

3. That there be a delegated assem- 
bly at the annual meeting of 
parent body. 

(b) That a report of the activities of 
the various districts be a part of 
the general program of the annual 
meeting of the parent body. 

(c) That the parent body encourage 
a more intensified campaign for 
membership throughout the vari- 
ous districts. 

(d) That the appropriations for all 
the districts be increased and the 
said amounts be turned over to 
the treasurers of the _ districts. 
(Especially requested by the West- 
ern District.) 


bo 


Recommendations To Be Acted Upon 
By This Body 


(e) That an additional fee of $0.25 be 
levied upon the teachers in this 
district in order to provide a more 
adequate program for our district. 

({) That a committee be appointed to 
draw up a constitution and by 
laws to govern this district. (Such 
a report be made at the next meet- 
ing of this body.) 

(g) That a committee be appointed 
from this body to make a study 
of the possibilities of a retirement 
plan for the teachers of this dis- 
trict. 

Signed: 

Committee on Resolutions 

and Recommendations: 
DEAN T. BH. MCKINNEY 
Pror. I. H. MILLER 
Mr. BE. A. CHISOLM 
Mrs. A. P. TOoLtIver 
Mr. F, A. TOLIvER 
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All of the recommendations 
which were to be acted upon by 
the Western District were adopted 
except Recommendation (e). 

The Committee on Time and 
Place suggested Winston - Salem 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem, 
as its next meeting place. This 
was accepted, but no time was 
mentioned. 


The Nomination Committee’s 
was as follows: 


report 


For President: Mr. George Johnson, 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


For Vice President: Mr. C. EH. Stew- 
art, Bessemer City, N. C. 


For Secretary: Miss D. B. Madison, 
Second Ward School, Charlotte, 
NaC: 


For Treasurer: Mr. McCullum. 


The Executive Committee: Mrs. E. M. 
Carter, Monroe, N. C. 


Mr. E. L. James, Concord, N. C. 
Mr. S. L. Parham, Lincoln Aca- 
demy, Kings, Mountain, N. C. 
Mr. Archie Blunt, Ansonville, N. C. 


The new officers elected were in- 
troduced to the body by Mr. Grigs- 
by, after which the meeting ad- 
journed at 5:30 p.m. 


THE BLACK THESPIAN 


(Continued from Page 2) 


highly artistic performance with 
so little exertion. 


The Federal theatre movement 
among Negroes has not been with- 
out merit. The movement has 
served a two-fold purpose. In the 
first place, it has given employment 
to Negroes who are dramatically 
inclined. In the second place, it 
has encouraged the development of 
talent. 


The 120 years of Negro drama 
have seen many changes and ex- 
periences in the constantly shift- 
ing scenes that have altered the 
lives of Negroes. Despite vicissi- 
tudes, definite advancements have 
been made, and the drama of the 
Negro today, while it may not re- 
flect Negro life in its entirety, is, 
nevertheless, a cultural contribu- 
tion to the field of drama. 


Saddle your dreams before you 
ride ’em—Mary Walsh. 
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“Guidance In Personality Development’ 


Discussion, at the Teachers Meeting in Wilmington 


HE organization of per- 
sonality is importantly 
influenced by home ex- 
@ || periences, parent - child 
relationship, teacher- 
child relationship, and 

social surroundings. 

Personality may be defined as 
the composite of an individual’s 
emotional tendencies, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns. The term 
“adjustment,” although used some- 
what differently by different writ- 
ers, may be interpreted broadly to 
cover two related concepts: 
the “inner” adjustment or mental 
and emotional health of the indi- 
vidual, and (2) the “outer” ad- 
justment, or harmony between the 
individual’s needs and the demands 
of his environment. 

Personality adjustment should 
not be thought of as a static con- 
dition to be achieved once and for 
all time. Such a condition is clear- 
ly impossible because both the in- 
dividual and society are continually 
changing. Moreover, it is doubt- 
ful under present conditions, 
whether complete adjustment of 
the individual to his environment 
would be desirable. Progress oc- 
curs only when people are dissatis- 
fied, and strive to modify the en- 
vironment in accordance with their 
needs and desires. Complete ad- 
justment would mean the absence 
of effort and progress, a passive 
acceptance of things as they are. 
Yet, every person must attain a 
certain degree of inner harmony 
and of conformity to environmental 
demands if he is to live success- 
fully with himself and his fellows. 

A personality in which success- 
ful adjustments have been made 
may be compared to a smooth-run- 
ning watch. In watches there are 
variations in size, type of balance 
wheel, number of jewels, and other 
items. If these variations become 
too great, or if the parts are not 
built to correspond to one another 
and to external conditions, the 
watch no longer keeps good time, 
but becomes erratic and irregular, 
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if it runs at all. The same sort 
of thing often happens when indi- 
vidual differences in human char- 
acteristics are too great or too ob- 
vious. There are, of course, many 
minor variations which apparently 
have little effect upon the total 
personality, or which at least do 
not prevent successful adjustment. 
It is difficult to say how extreme 
any type of variation must be in 
order to affect adversely the de- 
veloping personality. 

Each individual is a complex of 
many varying factors. Within the 
so-called normal group are an in- 
finite number of variations and 
combinations, all of which have 
some effect on the personality. 

EMOTIONAL NEEDS AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

In our society, a child has two 
basic emotional needs. 

1. Need to achieve. 

2. Need for affection and social 
security. 

In his’ growth from infancy to 
adulthood, he manifests several 
phases of adjustment in satisfying 
his needs. There is no sharp dis- 
tinction between these phases. 
They merge into one another. As 
a child grows he enlarges his con- 
tact. If he comes in contact with 
obstacles which are, or seem in- 
surmountable, he turns back to 
the familiar ways in which he was 
successful in obtaining satisfac- 
tion. If a child’s emotional needs 
are satisfied, and he is physically 
fit, he will mature into a stable and 
healthy member of society. But, 
we must not push the child’s social 
interests and behavior above his 
social age. We should not ask him 
to face problems beyond his social 
and emotional level. We should not 
demand a more rapid growth than 
the child can manage. Teachers 
should understand the development 
of personality at the three levels 
if they are to handle problems in- 
telligently. The levels are: 

1. Infancy. 

2. Childhood. 

3. School age. 


READJUSTING THE UNSOCIAL 
CHILD 

The mind, like the body, grows 
on that which it feeds on. Wise 
parents are careful to nourish the 
minds of their children. Surround 
them with order and beauty. Curi- 
osity is the appetite for mental 
food. Preserve the child’s habit of 
curiosity. It leads the child to look, 
examine, taste, feel, contemplate, 
experiment, listen. Rich experi- 
ences are the foundation of mental 
growth. 


SOME FACTORS IN PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


I. Choosing Friends. 


In choosing friends, we have 
gone a long way in shaping our 
destiny. If friends are trivial, 
sensual, or vicious, we cannot 
escape these essentials in our own 
lives. If companions are interested 
in worthwhile things you will be 
interested in these things. Asso- 
ciate with the best people you can 
find, and be worthy of them. In 
schools, children form associations 
of a lifetime. You and your asso- 
ciates influence each other. You 
develop an atmosphere, set stand- 
ards for each other, arouse inter- 
est, and stimulate ideals. Fine com- 
panionship is one of the greatest 
achievements of a well-planned life. 


Il. Children and Money. 

All children have need of money. 
They have small necessities as 
grown ups, but they do not value 
money, and must be taught how 
to spend. Children should have 
allowances. The amount should de- 
pend upon the family income. Al- 
lowance teaches: 

1. How to spend intelligently. 

2. To save now for future use. 

3. Value of money. 


Ill. Daydreaming. 

Many children read too many 
fairy tales. In imagination they 
live, have friends, and play in fairy- 
land. Some children do wonderful 
things in dreams, they become sat- 
isfied, and have no desire to do any- 
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thing real. They become lazy, and 
dull. The best remedy for day- 
dreaming is activity. Give chil- 
dren toys, games, or something to 
do. Encourage the day-dreamers 
to make friends; let them enjoy 
making playthings. 

1V. Bashfulness. 

Children are sensitive. Do not 
tease. If grown-ups tease them, 
they become more self-conscious. 
They hate being laughed at. Teas- 
ing about their being shy, being 
too large or small for their age, los- 
ing teeth, upsets them greatly. 
They lose faith in grown-ups and 
become more silent and timid. To 
help children gain self-confidence— 

1. Encourage talents; 

2. Give him praise; 

3. Encourage him to make 
friends, and make him feel that he 
is no different from other children. 

A lot of bashfulness could be 
prevented if children played to- 
gether from infancy. 

V. Sharing Hobbies. 

Children like to watch grown-ups 
do things. They learn by watching 
and experimenting. Frequently, 
children’s interests are expressed 
in their hobbies, such as rebuilding 
radios, collecting stamps, auto- 
graphs, bottle caps, marbles. Chil- 
dren yearn for club, work rooms, 
doll houses, and club houses. Do 
not dismiss these hobbies. They 
might be as educational as hours 
spent in school. Parents can find 
new interests and enjoyment by 
sharing their child’s interests. It 
is incorrect to think that adults 
can’t enjoy the same things as chil- 
dren. Many adults go in for boat 
modeling, stamp collecting, candid 
camera, amateur radio stations, 
and arts and crafts classes. Some- 
times children can teach adults a 
trick or two. These are popular, 
educational, and absorbing. 


VI. Children and the Movies. 
Encourage pictures which have 
the values one meets in life. Rec- 
ommend educational pictures, fun, 
historical pictures, or a good West- 
ern. Try to help satisfy the love 
for adventure. Terrible pictures, 
such as “Frankenstein,” will instill 
a horrible fear, for a lifetime. 
Vil. Why Are Children Jealous? 
Jealousy is common and natural. 
Some children are sullen and de- 
structive; they demand a lot of at- 
tention. Some children always 
want the limelight. Some are shy 


and self-conscious, while others 
fight and are aggressive. Common 
reasons for jealousy are: 

1. Praising one child and making 
comparisons. 

2. Arrival of a new baby. 

3. Prettier, or more talented chil- 
dren. 

4. Prettier clothing. 

A jealous child is often a selfish 
child. A jealous child will become 
the bitter, selfish man or woman. 
Teach children to live together and 
share. 

VIII. Sex Education. 

Children ask questions about sex, 
and reproduction, when they are 
youngsters. In the past, parents 
dodged the issue, and children 
picked up information wherever 
they could get it. Today, we think 
it silly to shield children from facts 
of sex and reproduction. It is bet- 
ter for children to get this infor- 
mation from the parent whom they 
trust. But, telling isn’t easy. Armed 
with honest intention and books on 
the facts of life, sometimes the 
best-intentioned parents stumble. 

Parents’ own embarrassment 
keep them from answering their 
children’s questions as simply and 
directly as children ask them. When 
parents overcome their own shy- 
ness, they have taken the first, the 
hardest step. Do not put children 
off. A little later they might be- 
come secretive and reticent. They 
might hesitate to bring their prob- 
lems to their parents. It is harder, 
for parents must regain children’s 
confidence. If parents capture this 
confidence in the beginning, guid- 
ance will be easier and more ef- 
fective. 


IX. What Parents Owe Children. 


Guidance should begin in early 
childhood. Children should be re- 
sponsible for toys. They should 
help in washing dishes, fixing brok- 
en shelves, building flower boxes, 
cleaning porches and yard, dusting, 
making beds, keeping rooms neat, 
and as they grow older, to bathe 
and dress themselves. Being help- 
ful doesn’t make women out of girls 
and sissies out of boys, as some 
parents believe. Children are bun- 
dles of energy. All uses of energy, 
whether in acceptable or unaccept- 
able behavior, are called forth by 
needs. Parents must realize that 
the environment is continually re- 
sponding to the child, and the child 
is continually responding to his en- 
vironment. Parents owe children— 
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1. Good care and attention; 

2. A good training in self-reli- 
ance; 

3. An education; 

4. Pleasant home surroundings. 


DRIVES TO ACTION—-SCHOOL AGE 

At this period, seemingly chil- 
dren change almost over night. 
There is an interest in group activ- 
ity, crushes appear; boys aren’t 
neat anymore, fights are fierce and 
plentiful; sex antagonisms begin. 
Boys seek friends on the same 
physical level; gir!s choose friends 
on the same intellectual level. Then 
there are certain drives toward 
success. 

Some children have a_ strong 
drive toward success in school. Suc- 
cess in school work becomes a 
strong incentive. Other children 
seek success in games and sports, 
and apparently are little or not at 
all motivated by desire to be suc- 
cessful academically. Frequently, 
when a child through lack of native 
ability is unable to succeed in class- 
room work, his interests in ath- 
letics and sports may be a compen- 
sating tendency. 

There are drives toward recogni- 
tion. Children are concerned with 
what the other fellow thinks of his 
accomplishment. Failure to achieve 
success is one of the causes of mal- 
adjustment. Some children crave 
attention, and will do the unusual 
to have attention. Some teachers 
might think that these are problem 
children, but the wise teacher will 
use the craving for attention as an 
educational force. 

1. Give praise. 

2. Notice accomplishments. 

3. Ignore mistakes and errors as 
much as possible. 


TEACHERS 

The two major aspects of the 
teacher influence upon children are: 

1. Her own personality adjust- 
ment. 

2. Her training and skill in social 
and emotional problems. 

Teachers need tact, wisdom, pa- 
tience, balance, kindness, control, 
and a freedom from complexes. 

Teacher personality includes: 


I. Health. 

The physical condition of the 
teacher may affect the personality 
of her pupils. 

The healthy teacher sets her pu- 
pils a good example with respect to 
habits of living. One living exam- 
ple is worth a dozen abstract cases. 
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The healthy teacher is seldom 
absent from school. A substitute 
interrupts the learning process, and 
regardless of how efficient the 
teacher is, there is bound to be 
some confusion and a feeling of 
strangeness. 

The healthy teacher has a better 
disposition. A sick teacher cannot 
work efficiently. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the effect which proper 
food, sieep, cleanliness, and exer- 
cise have upon the teacher, and in- 
directly upon her pupils. Teachers 
must have recreation. Action is 
the secret of health, and health is 
the secret of happiness. 


Pleasant Voice. 

Some noises are “noisier” than 
others. A high or poorly modulated 
voice in the speaker has an unpleas- 
ant effect on the listener. In addi- 
ion to the pitch of the voice, fluency 
and forceful expression are impor- 
tant. If the teacher speaks in a 
halting, hesitant manner, the chil- 
dren become restless. 


Attractive Personal Appearance. 

Children are mimics. Just as 
they acquire the speech habits of 
their associates, so they try to look 
like their teacher. Clothes do not 
make the man, but they do have a 
great influence upon personality. 
There should be modishness in the 
dress of the teacher, the dress be- 
ing adapted to the age and type of 
the individual wearing it. 

Since boys copy men, they, too, 
should be careful. Men should see 
that their shirts are clean, suits 
clean and well pressed, shoes 
shined, and neckties harmonizing. 

Women should appreciate this 
cosmetic age. Grimy hands, un- 
pleasant breath, flakes of powder, 
or loose hair will not pass unno- 
ticed. If children are to acquire 
habits of neatness and cleanliness, 
they must see them practised. 


Sense of Humor. 

Every teacher needs a sense of 
humor. She should laugh with her 
pupils, never at them. Teachers 
should discourage the cheaper type 
of humor, and encourage through 
her own sincere appreciation the 
higher forms of humor. 


Promptness. 

Many elementary school children 
move slowly because of poor muscu- 
lar codrdination, or because their 
attention is diverted elsewhere. 
They must be taught that punctu- 


ality is necessary, and that prompt- 
ness is the result of careful plan- 
ning. Teachers should be ex- 
amples. 


Industry and Thrift. 


Elementary school teachers 
should be industrious. An indus- 
trious person is one who applies 
himself to the task before him. 
Efficient workers remain at ease 
even under urgent and distracting 
conditions. 


Love of the Beautiful. 


The teacher who helps the child 
to see beauty in even simple things 
is helping him to lay up treasures 
that will grow in value as the years 
go by. From a sincere love of the 
beautiful, refinement is evolved. 
A refined person is considerate of 
others, and is unwilling to accept 
second-rate things when those of 
better quality can be secured. He 
is modest and avoids placing people 
under obligations which they can- 
not fill. 


How to Help Children. 


1. Be helpful and friendly. 

2. Satisfy a child’s drives, urges, 
or desires. 

Ssa.Guide children 
growth. ; 

4. Be willing to be a parent sub- 
stitute for the young child. 

5. Understand children. 

6. Realize that all children are 
different. 

7. Help children to grow up. 

8. At the gang age, organize 
groups, and use these groups in 
classroom work. 

9, Allow children to lead under 
guidance. 

10. Do not be finicky about de- 
tails of appearance. 

11. Do not intensify sex antag- 
onisms. 

12. Stimulate hero worship dur- 
ing the crush period by guiding 
friendships. 


in their 
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®@ Rightness expresses of 
action what straightness does 
of lines; and there can no 
more be two kinds of right ac- 
tion than there can be two 
kinds of straight lines —HER- 
BERT SPENCER. 
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13. Classify children in correct 
groups. 

14. Teach children to tell 
truth. 

15. Teach them to meet happy 
and unhappy experiences. 

16. Improve posture and bearing. 
Cne who carries himself correctly, 
gives an impression of purpose, dig- 
nity, power, and inner mastery. 

17. Meet people easily. A whole- 
some personality is at home in the 
presence of all kinds of people. Let 
your eyes meet in a friendly smile. 
The eyes that fail to meet squarely 
leave a weak impression. 

18. Increase vocabulary. 

19. Have good manners. 

20. Be yourself. 


the 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
DISCIPLINE 


1. Thou shalt use no emotion you 
do not wish to see reflected in the 
child. An angry teacher makes an 
angry child. 

2. Thou shalt encourage, not re- 
press, the natural curiosity of the 
child. Guide him in familiar situ- 
ations. 

3. Thou shalt condemn the deed, 
not the child. 

4. Thou shalt consider the child’s 
reasoning, his motive, and his ex- 
perience before you condemn. 

5. Thou shalt punish swiftly, so 
that the error and the punishment 
are linked in the child’s mind. 

6. Thou shalt make the punish- 
ment relate to the crime, and be 
sure that the child understands the 
connection. 

7. Thou shalt avoid cruel and un- 
usual punishments, and never em- 
barrass the child before others. 

8. Thou shalt not be a nag. 

9. Thou shalt provide direct ac- 
tivity for the child, so that his cu- 
riosity about the world may be 
answered. 

10. Thou shalt, above all, be sen- 
sitive to a child’s successes, and 
praise the child for his accomplish- 
ments. 


Teachers who live healthy, gra- 
cious, and fine lives, who laugh of- 
ten and love much, who appreciate 
beauty, and who deserve the re- 
spect of men, women and children, 
are truly molders of destiny, be- 
cause they are important factors 
in the lives of school children. 
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Greetings! 


To every teacher, individually and personally we 
extend a hearty handshake and wish for you—each 
of you health and happiness and a high degree of 
success in your chosen fields. Won’t you read and 
reflect upon the thoughts expressed on the front 
cover of this issue. Your time will be well spent in 
digesting it and making it a part of your life’s 
philosophy. 

We are living in a period of unrest, we are facing 
problems, social, political and economic, which call 
for courage and patience. Insidious propaganda 
threatens to undermine the basic structure of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 

To us, as teachers, as never before, comes the chal- 
lenge to preserve in our own land, a democratic so- 
cial order. Two courses lie out before the thought- 
ful young men and women crowding our colleges 
today; which path they will take depends upon our 
teaching. The future of tomorrow’s society is being 
shaped in our schools today. No group of thinkers 
exert as profound influence upon the destinies of 
society as the teacher. 

Less time must be yielded to the B.A. or Ph.D. 
psychosis. Degrees unquestionably may fit a teach- 
er in the factual field but they do not, ipso facto, 
make for more effectual development of citizenship 
and a greater service to our fellows. Teaching is a 
great calling, whether in a remote one-teacher school 
or in an ultra modern university and this leads to 
the following observation: 

A visit to and a study of our district associations 
during the month of November and the first week 
of December and a study of the resolutions passed 
leads us to conclude that there is urgent need of a 
more effective organization of the units. There was 
apparent need of increased enrollment. The paid-up 
membership is the only measure of the membership. 
Measured by such a standard one of the largest 
showed only 262 members. Membership, however, 
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is not enough. There is need of more unity, better 
coordination and stronger team spirit in reaching 
objectives. 

There is need of better understanding of the va- 
rious agencies designed to promote educational ob- 
jectives. 

For nearly sixty years the association has func- 
tioned as the clearing house for teacher problems 
and procedures. 

In recent years there has been observed a tendency 
to set up an organization of slightly divergent in- 
terest. This custom may easily develop elements 
of disintegration. Our work is a unit in which 
every agency must integrate with every other agency. 
All groups are interdependent. Every level must be 
mindful of and codperative with every other level. 
There must be no drawing apart of college groups 
from high school, elementary and home economic 
groups—for instance. All of us succeed or fail to- 
gether. There should be no unethical rivalries be- 
tween those who work in colleges, denominational or 
State and those who work in the secondary schools, 
public or private. 

We are all members of one body. 


Editorial Comments 


This is of interest: “I have just come from a most 
interesting conference with our white city school 
supervisor, Miss G. B., who during our conversation 
mentioned that she would like to subscribe for the 
TEACHERS REcoRD the official organ of the N. C. 
Teachers Association.” We appreciate this and have 
already enrolled her name. The white educators in 
the State increasingly appreciate the merits of the 
RECORD and the county superintendents are codper- 
ating with us in increasing our membership. This 
year we have a 100 per cent membership from Madi- 
son, a far western county. 

McDowell County and Polk have sent us 100 per 
cent membership also. 


We are glad to call attention to the following cor- 
rections and additions to the Membership Rolls print- 
ed in the October issue: 

Here is the corrected list of teachers in the Bur- 
gaw High School: 

PRoE, C. E. Porm 

Mrs. Lizzir B. Porr 

Mr. R. P. Carr 

Mr. JNo. W. EDWARDS 


Miss Francis L. Murray 
Mr. JoHN EK. Dixon 


Miss J. WILSONIA BUTLER 
Mrs. JANIE M. Hynes 
Miss Sarau EB. Dick 
Miss ERNESTINE SMITH 
Mrs. Ciara A. Moorr 
MISS CARRIE J. BELL 


Due to the misplacing of letter containing the fol- 
lowing names, they were inadvertently omitted from 
the October membership’ roll: 


Mrs. SADIE V. HAUSER 
Miss VENETTA T. Bostic 


Miss Mary L. Morgan 
Mrs. Errir Capen 


We record the following names omitted in the Oc- 
tober roll: 
Dr. W. A. CoorPEeR 


Mrs. JUNE CoTTron BouTrTrEe 
Pror, O. R. Pore 


Mrs. Maup B. Hussarp 
Miss Emma J. Hacer 
Mrs. Daisy ADAMS 
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The following were added to our membership for 
1938-39 since last publication from Cabarrus County: 


Miss CoNNIE O’ PEELER Miss Mary EH. Scorr 
Mrs. LUCILLE WYKE Miss Mamir L. TAYLOR 
Miss Frances ALEXANDER Miss LILLIAN SIMMONS 
Miss EruHet LEE WILLIAMS Mrs. Mitprep M. Morris 
Mrs. ANNA L. LITAKER Mrs. Carrig D. WILSON 


The following names were omitted from the 
W.P.A. groups in the last issue, however, they got 
their copies of the RECORD: 


Mrs. ALMA FITCH 
Miss MINNIE TAYLOR 
Mr. ARTHUR HEADEN 


Mrs. Mary C. ALLEN 

Lucy POWELL 

Mrs. Martian J. DULA 
W. J. SPRUILL 


Of necessity we are surrendering much space to 
the reports from the District Association. We crave 
the indulgence of our correspondence. Worth while 
articles not appearing in this issue will appear in 
the March issue. 
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The following letter was received from the super- 
intendent of education of a far eastern county: “‘En- 
closed herewith find money order for $50.00, which 
pays the annual dues of all colored teachers in W— 
County and the county superintendent.” The italics 
are ours. 


The Agricultural and Technical College at Greens- 
boro has recently been designated by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment as one of the two aviation centers for the train- 
ing of colored men for flying. The other center is at 
West Virginia State College. 


Doubtless the young men of the nation will at once 
avail themselves of this chance to demonstrate their 
patriotism and courage in preparing to do their part 


in our defence over here. 





Industrial Arts--An Integral Part 
of a School Curriculum 


Instructor of Industrial Aris, Washington Grammar School, 


OUTH is in turmoil. It 
is at sea, so to speak. 
Thinking demands are 
made upon the youth of 
r oe today far beyond those 
ee made upon the genera- 

tion just grown up. 
Our present day youth needs 
knowledge much more extensive 
than of old. Thus, a challenge 
presents itself to the industrial 
arts teacher. 

What is this challenge? Brief- 
fly, this: Is the industrial arts 
teacher willing to take a broader 
view of education than ever be- 
fore, and to conduct the industrial 
arts work so as to make it an in- 
terwoven part of the integrated 
set-up of the school? 

It may be safely said that in- 
dustrial arts may contribute to the 
artistic expression of the child; 
that it is an important integrat- 
ing element in the study of mathe- 
matics; that it is an outlet for 
practical science; that it is a factor 
and an important one in a study 
of industrial relations; that it is 
a part of the study of economics; 
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that it plays a specific role in the 
study of geography and industry 
as a whole; that it is a contributing 
element in self-expression along 
the lines of avocations aside from 
its vocational aspect; that it 
possesses elements which go to 
make for a better understanding 
of both the producer’s and con- 
sumer’s relations with society at 
large; and that it is most im- 
portant in fostering the imagina- 
tion and furnishing an outlet for 
the creative impulse. 

Every industrial arts teacher 
wants to see a boy do a good job 
in constructing a piece of furni- 
ture, in making a splice or a fun- 
nel. Good workmanship should 
be required at all times, but foo 
much emphasis should not be 
given to technique. Equally as 
much attention should be given to 
what will be the boy’s outlook, 
attitude, and understanding of his 
surroundings after contact with 
these subjects. It is relatively un- 
important what happens to the 
tool or the material, what hap- 
pens to the boy is the important 
consideration. 

Industrial nu- 


arts provide 
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merous opportunities to apply 
knowledge gained elsewhere, and, 
therefore, teaches the value of the 
application of theories and prin- 
ciples to real construction.  In- 
dustrial arts make it possible to 
give the boy a variety of experi- 
ences with tools, machines, ma- 
terials, fundamental industrial 
facts, and related information, all 
of which is so important in help- 
ing the boy at school to arrive at a 
final decision on the type of work 
he wishes to follow in later years. 
All academic concepts and princi- 
ples are actually applied in indus- 
trial arts. 

“To study life and how to enrich 
it, to study our customs and insti- 
tutions and how to improve them, 
to educate youth so that they may 
grow up socially capable and dis- 
posed—these things const:tute the 
aims of any proper educational 
system.” Current philosophy 
seems to demand for our youth an 
ease in the enjoyment of the things 
that are. Is it not better to plan 
for them a finer understanding of 
life and a reaching forward to still 
broader fields through effort and 
achievement? 
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Education In a Democracy 


Radio Address by DR. JAMES E. SHEPARD, 


President, 


HE broadcasting agen- 

cies which have so kind- 

ly tendered us this pe- 

@ || viod lay upon us the ob- 

ligation of interpreting 

the moods of the hour. 

More than once, over 

this network it has been my joy 

to speak a word for my own peo- 

ple and a word of praise for my 

own State. In attempting to mark 

the role of progress for a people, 

it is often safest to find what 

more is in their minds than the 

milestone traversed in the senses 

of direction which a common- 
wealth sets for itself. 

I remember to’ have observed in 
past addresses that I have never 
seen all the people of North Caro- 
lina in so thoughtful and generous 
a mood toward the Negro people. 
For here in North Carolina, with- 
out respect to race, our Southern 
people have taken deeply to heart 
the conviction that no people can 
grow great in poverty. We do not 
mistake. Abolition of poverty has 
not arrived in impressive meas- 
ure. Our State is full of desper- 
ately poor, tragically underpriv- 
ileged people, and the disconcert- 
ing extremes between the over- 
privileged and the underprivileged 
call loudly for remedial measures. 
No more can the appalling im- 
poverishment in the midst of ac- 
tual and potential plenty be hidden 
today than slavery could be hidden 
75 years ago. We have come some 
distance for all that. Who does 
not recall the time when a Negro 
workman received for his work 
exactly what an amiable white 
neighbor willed to give him. Well, 
life is not so simple now. The 
Negro is nearly one-tenth of the 
American population, nearly 30 
per cent of North Carolina’s popu- 
lation. Those 12,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens matter in this coun- 
try. They matter tremendously, 
those 950,000 Negro citizens of 
North Carolina. Talk about the 
moral regrettableness of our in- 
equalities in incomes! That in all 
conscience is bad. But vastly 
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worse is maldistribution of that 
income. The United States needs, 
North Carolina even more, con- 
sumers. A Negro teacher with un- 
conscionably low salary; a Negro 
workman with no purchasing in- 
come, now becomes, not a Negro 
problem, but a North Carolina, an 
American problem. And that has 
come to be regarded a matter-of- 
course. 

The great progress our State 
has made in this field of educa- 
tion is in its public schools oper- 
ated by public taxation. The dis- 
tance which we have gone is all 
the greater when we recall that 
40 years ago North Carolina was 
80 per cent rural and is still nearly 
70 per cent. The cities first feel 
the impulse to educate. But 
North Carolina has accepted as a 
matter of course that every child 
has the right to be educated by 


the State and it is the State’s duty 


to guard that right. What gains 
these are over hampering tradi- 
tion, bogus individualism and ra- 
cial entanglements! And _ these 
moral advances have been made, 
not by.smuc charity, anotmace a= 
truistic gestures of the remote, but 
through the sincere sympathy of 
those who live among us. Educa- 
tion in this State has received im- 
petus enough to assure us that it 
is now to be taken as a matter of 
course, and that as I see it, is the 
supreme gain for education in this 
present day. 

It is revealing to read the 
prophets of our progress and to 
see how timeless, how ageless is 
their conception of our well-being. 
The great prophet of education in 
North Carolina in his day was 
Governor Aycock; the Moses of 
the Negro was Booker T. Wash- 
ington. You would be startled by 
the similarity of their appeal. 
Here were two men of about the 
same age, both born in the South, 
both deeply in love with his South 
—one born of white parents in a 
slave-holding section, the other 
born of slave parents. And what 
was their message? Precisely the 
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preachment of our beloved Goy- 
ernor Clyde R. Hoey, that mass 
ignorance and mass poverty are a 
reproach unto any people. 

It is the gospel that education is 
not. a philanthropy,snoueanmex- 
pediency, but the bone and the 
sinew, the life of democracy, that 
our problems are not peculiar to 
race or section, but they are uni- 
versal. 

When Governor Aycock and Dr. 
Washington met this issue they 
did it with clever argument. They 
did it with illustration and 
syllogism. They used induction 
and deduction; employed both 
Bacon and Aristotle. They were 
not to be blamed if they had a lot 
of arguing to do. They were 
speaking, at that time, to South- 
ern commonwealths which believed 
that the Negro was an uneducable 
being, that if finally one might be 
trained to do stunts like the trick 
mule and the circus pig, once taken 
away from his trainer, the white 
man, the black man would run 
amuck. So Governor Aycock 
gently asked his hostile audience 
would any of them say that the 
Irish potato of 1900 was not a bet- 
ter vegetable than the Irish potato 
otf 1880? What made it better? 
Education, development, evolution. 
Would anybody in 1900 be reck- 
less enough to stand up in North 
Carolina and say the mule of 1900 
was not a better animal than the 
mule of 1880? What made his 
muleship better? Why, education, 
better breeding, better stock, bet- 
ter treatment? If education, 
therefore, is good for the potato, 
good for the mule, will it not be 
better still for the Negro? So 
argued the statesman Aycock. But 
it was not a convincing and cru- 
sading argument for Negro edu- 
cation. It was an apology for it, 
the best to be done in that day. 

For the men of Dr. Washing- 
ton’s and Governor Aycock’s day 
honestly believed that an educated 
Negro would be a social freak and 
a community menace. The sublime 
behavior of our black people when 
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they were emancipated by Lincoln, 
went for naught because it proved 
that only through the white man’s 
control could there be safety. To 
the argument that education would 
make criminal Negroes, Dr. Wash- 
ington gave the answer of high- 
grade white men. He conducted a 
symposium, an elaborate survey 
over all the Southern States. He 
asked them direct questions. Has 
education made the Negro a more 
useful citizen? He sent this ques- 
tionnaire to 136 representatives of 
the South. The answers were 30 
to 1, that education had made the 
Negro a better citizen, 121 affirma- 
tives and four negatives. That 
was 35 years ago. Had education 
made the Negro more economical 
and more thrifty? There were 98 
who said yes, 14 who said no and 
24 who did not reply. Did educa- 
tion make the Negro more valu- 
able as a workman? There were 
182 favorable replies, two unfa- 
vorable, and two silent ones. 

But what about crime? Well, 
that was the clincher. Is it the 
ignorant or the educated Negro 
who commits crime? There were 
115 replies that the ignorant are 
the criminals, eight that the edu- 
eated blacks are criminally in- 
clined, and 18 did not answer. 
Does crime grow less where Ne- 
groes are educated, or does it grow 
more frequent? There were 102 
Southern white men of promi- 
nence who without reservation 
said education makes the black 
man less a criminal, and 19 who 
disagreed. And that, my friends, 
was 35 years ago. Go to any 
prison camp in North Carolina and 
look for college graduates of Ne- 
gro institutions doing time for 
crimes or misdemeanors. It is a 
truism that they are not there. 

This brings us to the question of 
the kind of education which the 
State is now regarding its bounden 
duty toward our American Negro 
citizens? Here the whole issue 
ean be nullified by trickery in the 
machinery or by casuistry in the 
interpretation of the laws. To be 
sure, both state and federal con- 
stitutions stand in the way of 
overt wrong to any citizen. But 
my white friends will not consider 
me unkind when I observe that 
they are still resourceful enough 
to circumvent the constitutions if 
the provisions of these funda- 


mental laws are not to be carried 
out in good faith. Discriminations 
are expressly forbidden. The 
North Carolina Negro is entitled 
under both constitutions to the 
same instruction as that given the 
Nortim Carolina white,’ “I) -am 
thanking God for all the evidences 
that these white friends of ours 
are accepting without equivoca- 
tion those mandates of our or- 
ganic law. 

Any discussion of these ques- 
tions is in the end certain to re- 
volve around the most recent and 
the most impressive legislation in 
behalf of Negroes in North Caro- 
lina—the graduate courses author- 
ized for A. & T. College in Greens- 
boro and North Carolina College 
for Negroes in Durham. ‘These 
courses are ready this fall. Sub- 
stantial appropriations have been 
made for the work and at the 
Durham college of liberal arts we 
have the instructional assistance 
of a large circle of eminent teach- 
ers from Duke and the University 
of North Carolina, and other 
ereat institutions. It is an epochal 
gain for the cause of Negro edu- 
cation, and I dare to think for 
white schools as well. 

For it is certain that where un- 
derstanding is the highest, knowl- 
edge and contact is closest, there 
is the least racial friction. There 
are literally scores of white teach- 
ers in great institutions for the 
Southern whites, who would count 
it an honor to give instruction in 
our colleges. 

We would avoid being un- 
gracious but North Carolinians 
would not have us uncandid. If 
we did not raise anew the discrim- 
ination against Negro teachers in 
the matter of salaries, we should 
lack the frankness which our own 
people expect of us. 

Earlier in this address it was 
confidently asserted that our peo- 
ple have taken deeply into their 
hearts the conviction that no peo- 
ple can grow great in poverty. 
But how shall all of us escape that 
poverty if 30 per cent of our popu- 
lation is doomed to perpetual im- 
maturity through hard work, low 
wages and unconscionably bad liv- 
ing conditions? To implement 
themselves for the great profes- 
sion of teaching, our Negro teach- 
ers must leave North Carolina, 
study in the great institutions of 
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the North and West, pay much 
higher rates for their tuition and 
then teach on a scale of compensa- 
tion, 20, 30, 40, and often 50 per 
cent lower than the accepted 
standards of the white institutions. 
It has been our steadfast prayer 
that we could reach the conscience 
of our own people by carrying our 
case straight to them. Against all 
court procedure we have stood for 
years. However effective avpeal 
to the federal jurisdiction it may 
be, no Negro who covets cordial 
relations with his white neighbors 
wishes to rest his civil rights on 
the courts alone. North Carolina 
is too great, too generous, too 
Christian a state to send its Negro 
citizens through the courts. Like- 
wise, North Carolina is too great, 
rich and powerful a state to exact 
of its teachers a service for which 
this commonwealth is unwilling to 
pay. What sort of education are 
we to have for the American Ne- 
gro? Precisely the kind that we 
have for all American citizens. 
What sort of instruction is he to 
be given? Exactly the kind given 
to his white fellows; the educa- 
tion which teaches the greatness 
and the immortal significance of 
life; which furnishes the common- 
wealth the kind of citizens that 
democracy and_ civilization re- 
quire; which seeks the supreme- 
ly precious goods of the soul that 
are wrapped up in the Christian 
tradition; the kind of education 
which puts the Lord God Almighty 
at its center and conceives of de- 
mocracy as the children of God, 
rather than sophisticated secular- 
ists set upon winning the re- 
wards of their own smartness. 
That’s the kind of education the 
American Negro seeks; it is the 
kind that he wishes to impart to 
those he teaches, and if you will 
excuse us, it is the kind, for the 
teaching of which, the Negro 
should be paid exactly as the white 
man is paid. The State School 
Commission made a start in that 
direction with just a little money 
in hand. They endeavored to dis- 
tribute it in a fair and equitable 
manner. May this step go farther, 
until absolute justice has been 
done. 

It is inevitable in this process 
of carrying the schools to every 
North Carolinian and every North 
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“The Rough Road To Social Reform” 


By MIss SALLY E. LASH 


Graduate in Hdueation and Fine Arts, University of Southern. California and 
Teacher in the Fourteenth Street School, Winston-Salem. 


OUTH and Education 
meet — and hesitate at 
the crossroads of civili- 
zation, en route to so- 
cial reform. They, both 
laboring under similar 
mental burdens, flinch 
knowingly at the gruesome, dis- 
torted picture maladjusted civiliza- 
tion present s—a disconcerting 
phantasmagoria of social bumps, 
political stumps and economic 
stumbling blocks—on the road to 
social reform. Youth is restless. 
Education is uncertain. Which 
road shall it be to gain social re- 
form? Will they retrogress to 
escape the rough road or progress 
over social bumps, political stumps, 
and economic stumbling blocks? 

If youth could adequately find 
his life’s work, attach himself and 
his soul to some motivating pur- 
pose, his restlessness would cease. 
He would surmount the obstacles! 
Likewise, education, being torn be- 
tween two principles [what we 
once knew as progressiveness (the 
activity schoo!) and conservative 
procedure] must define again its 
motivating force. Knowing that 
education is not an end in itself, 
but a means of perpetuating and 
enhancing culture through the me- 
dium of our institutions, home, 
school, church, community, etc., 
our educational procedure is gen- 
erally at the crossroads. It, like 
youth, stands restlessly, uncertain- 
ly, there, scratches its head, con- 
templating which way will lead to 
the much discussed social reform 
that our world needs. Why, then? 
Have both had too much freedom 
in their pursuits? Have they failed 
to define their situations to the 
betterment of social endeavors? 
Taking the safe, sane side, we an- 
swer in Abelard’s manner: Yes and 
No; for freedom comes only 
through self-restraint. Both have 
realized restraint. 

Youth and education can only 
succeed through creative thought, 
that is through creating profitable 
situations, redirecting culture. 
Civilization is culture plus a domi- 





nant purpose; then, all that man 
has learned is his culture. We can- 
not say that a baby is either good 
or bad, upon birth. He is helpless. 
He learns to be good or bad, to be 
human, to have culture, after birth. 
Everyone has culture, but cultures 
differ. We have an African-Ameri- 
ean culture; thus African culture 
is almost totally different from 
ours. Yet, all of us are cultured. 
Youth and education can only get 
ahead by working toward creative 
thought, encouraging man to make 
his random thought, his reverie, in- 
to something creative. Creative 
thinkers are the keys to social re- 
form. The Philistine character, 
who is a slave to what the Joneses 
did, imitating their every move, 
hasn’t a chance. Failing also is the 
Bohemian type, the non-conform- 
ist, who is radical without origi- 
nality. Our problems are solved by 
creative thinkers. Education and 
youth must choose this road to 
evade restlessness and uncertainty 
—and, presently, youth cannot 
wait until twenty-one to face prob- 
lems of his community and nation 
—to be a creative thinker. 

Three methods of reform, work- 
ing separately, have failed; they 
are: Efforts to change the rules of 
the game, spiritual exhortation, and 
education. Any group that would 
aspire to lead society must be real- 
ly ready to pay the cost of leader- 
ship: accept responsibility, suffer 
calumny, surrender security, risk 
reputation and fortune. Our exist- 
ing school is too calm and serene 
in its fight for its principles. New 
trends in education show promise 
of genuine creative leadership, yet 
there are doubts. They have a good 
point, since activity is essential to 
education, but they remain too nar- 
row and one-sided. They don’t lead 
far enough into other meaningful 
activities, which carry-on to the 
development of attitudes, and fi- 
nally to social values. Education 
has not elaborated a theory of so- 
cial welfare. It must abandon it- 
self from the Bon-Ton class’ in- 
fluence. It cannot place its trust 


alone in a child-centered school. 
Schools are driven by the same 
forces that transform the social 
order; thus, education must aban- 
don much of her easy optimism and 
be more prepared to deal more fun- 
damentally, realistically, and posi- 
tively with the American social 
situation. If any movement is pro- 
gressive, it must have orientation 
and direction (moving forward 
with purpose). The logical place 
for education to start its reform, 
if it’s to be successful, is with 
adult education, the teachers them- 
selves. The first attack upon in- 
adequacy is the creation of values 
through understanding. Under- 
standing arises from education. 
The work of the teacher as an 
agent of the State and an agent 
of his profession are different, and 
the educational inadequacies today 
grow out of the short-comings, 
lack of vision, and inadequacies of 
the teaching profession itself. Oth- 
er inadequacies are resultant of the . 
social lag between social need and 
institutional adjustment to the 
need. 

*Tis true we have the National 
Education Association, but it, evi- 
dently, is not functioning as exten- 
sively as it could. Isolated teachers 
are helpless in social reform. The 
first step in strengthening the 
teaching profession must be the 
nation-wide organization of the 
teaching profession to promote so- 
cial effectiveness on a broad scale. 
Selfish bureaucracy must not re- 
place social vision and public spirit- 
edness. Teachers should be organ- 
ized to improve the social outlook 
far beyond that which is held to- 
day by any prominent professional 
or labor organization. Teachers 
must use whatever prestige they 
have, or foster up whatever they 
can get—to do the supreme serv- 
ice. The basis of leadership is pres- 
tige. (An adequate scheme of pub- 
lic education in United States, how- 
ever, requires an annual budget of 
some $11,000,000,000 or more.) 

Education is as broad and com- 
plex as society itself. Educational 
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values are derived from social val- 
ues. Objectives in education de- 
pend upon what educational values 
have been set up and defined. 
Learning, which will produce out- 
comes in form of desired behavior 
and which is not consciously and 
purposely required, may be en- 
lightenment but is not education in 
the full sense of the term as de- 
fined. We live in an age of revolu- 
tion. Our obligations grow out of 
the social situation. Ours is a civi- 
lization which is an aggregate of 
science, technology, and machin- 
ery. Because of forces of econom- 
ics, politics, morals, religion or art, 
the old molds are being broken. 
If the world were peaceful, we 
could perhaps, center our attention 
on the nature of the child, but as 
it is we can’t take our eyes from 
the social scene or from the needs 
of the age. Dewey Says: “The 
schools, like the nation, are in need 
of a central purpose which will 
create new enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, and will unify and guide all in- 
tellectual plans.” The problem is 
not wholly intellectual. Our pro- 
gressive schools cannot rest con- 
tent with giving children an oppor- 
tunity to study contemporary so- 
ciety in all of its aspects. 

Some more definite avenues of 
attack on problems of social reform 
definitely related to school, teacher, 
and youth are: (1) Develop a pro- 
gram of general education from 
elementary school through junior 
college; after junior college, spe- 
cialization in a vocation in a Fed- 
eral vocation school. Our Federal 
government could adequately pro- 
vide for nine such schools, taking 
inferior ones out of the hands of 
the State and city. (2) Reorganize 
curriculum in various fields to pro- 
vide greater social emphasis. (3) 
Introduce into the curriculum new 
economic and social materials. 
(4) Develop the teaching personnel 
through voluntary participation in 
community endeavors; provide 
study groups for teachers; give at- 
tention to evaluating traits con- 
ducive to developing socially mind- 
ed personalities—in selecting new 
teachers. (5) Teacher training in- 
stitutes wherein diplomas and cer- 
tificates are made provisional— 
with supervision, evaluation, and 
assistance of new teachers in serv- 
ice, and dedication of more teach- 
ers to service in small communities. 
(6) National organization of teach- 





Indecision 


Methinks each man at one time is Hamlet, 
And stands needbe in sore distress 
And asks of God—or Fate—or whate’er 


Powers he deems blest, 


If from this shroud of chaos he should flee? 
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For is it best to be, or not to be? 

It matters not if our short-sighted eyes, 

Would trifle mark his care, or dub unwise, 

For Atlas-like he stands, all weighted down, 
Nor heeds he roar of city or the calm of town— 
He stares with fixéd eyes that do not see, 

And battles if he should, or should not be. 
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ers—to improve social outlook and 
prestige of the profession, avoid- 
ing selfish bureaucracy. 

Since the teacher does much to 
create proper values in his pupils, 
he must have many positive char- 
acteristics, such as: 1. The ability 
to put the four “selves” of each 
child in their proper places; 
namely: 

a. What he thinks he is. 

b. What people think he is. 

c. What he thinks people think 
he is. 

d. What he actually is. 

2. Ability to aid pupils in find- 
ing socially adequate means of re- 
lieving their emotional tension. 

3. Good physical health. 

4, Good physical carriage. 

5. Gramatical correctness, easy 
modulation and control of voice. 

6. Proper associates for prestige. 

7: Thorough, accurate, ready 
scholarship. 

8. Wealth of ideas. 

9, Force to present subject-mat- 
ter interestingly. 

10. General educational atmos- 
phere. 

11. Mental alertness and ele- 
ment of mystery. 

Exponents of education can easi- 
ly become too stable and compla- 
cent; therefore, they should break 
away each year, attend school, or 
travel, to get themselves “uneasy.” 
The inventive or curious attitude 
makes for the enhancement of cul- 
ture, which is one main objective 
of education and its child, youth. 
Youth and education must choose 
the road of creative thought, which 
is “planning situations,” and finally 
leads to social reform. Youth can 
guide the balancing wheel, educa- 
tion, that safeguards society from 
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extreme conservatism or extreme 
radicalism. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BY DR. A. HENINBURG 
(Continued from Page 4) 
she said, ‘to have the copper key 
under her mattress, for thus I 
saved her life.”” This doctor exhib- 
ited a full sense of Christian fellow- 
ship, for without rebuking the su- 
perstitious woman he immediately 
began to apply scientific treatment 
to the ailing patient. 

Perhaps one of our jobs as a 
teacher is to help Negro Baptists 
and Methodists to understand each 
other; to realize that Christianity 
is not fundamentally a case of de- 
nomination, but is rather a great 
spiritual experience. And here 
again I would say before I say 
goodbye, that the only man who 
can travel this road as a safe guide 
is the man who himself has learned 
the way and who turning feels the 
great urge to have others go along 
with him. 


An old man going a lonely highway 

Came on an evening, cold and gray 

To a chasm, vast and deep and wide. 

The old man, crossed in the twilight 

dim 

the swollen stream had no fears 

for him. 

But he stopped when safe on the other 
side, 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow traveler near, 

“You are wasting your time with build- 


For 


ing here. 

Your journey will end with the closing 
day 

And you never again will pass this 


way.” 

But the builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Young man, in the way that I have 
come,” he said 

“There follows after me today a youth 
whose feet 

Must pass this way, 

This stream that has been naught to me, 

Might for the traveler a pitfall be. 

Young man, I am building the bridge 
for him.” 
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American, that where geograph- 
ical barriers, social canons, and 
economic limitations intervene, 
there is the greater duty of taking 
the child to the schools. In the 
very nature of things, there is an 
overwhelming preponderance of 
modern utilities in the possession 
of our white friends. Public 
transportation of 300,000 school 
children daily in North Carolina 
now places North Carolina at the 
top of American commonwealths 
in this important phase of the 
public school development. There 
would be many thousands more 
on the State’s hands did not their 
families have their own means of 
transportation. The blessing of 
the automobile is denied our race 
in the bulk. The number of our 
children, therefore, who either 
walk great distances or fail of full 
participation in high school bene- 
fits, is very large. I mention this 
not in querulousness, but in hu- 
mility. “God bless old North 
Carolina,” exclaimed General 
Robert E. Lee as he saw his dev- 
otees drag themselves by their 
captors and lay down their arms. 
I re-echo this sentiment: ‘God 
bless old North Carolina,” and 
make His blessings surer by put- 
ting it into the hearts of all North 
Carolina white people to do full 
justice to the least of His children 
—the Negro! 


I would not forget to put in a 
plea for the white teachers of 
North Carolina, thier pay is not at 
all commensurate with their train- 
ing, experience and the sacrifices 
they are making. The teacher is 
the servant of the State. Teach- 
ers are held more responsible for 
the making of good citizens than 
any other group. Now if they are 
the bulwark of the State, then the 
State ought not to make so many 
demands for real sacrifice, nor ex- 
pect their labors without reason- 
able compensation. The teachers 
of both races must make a common 
cause. It is not my task to point 
out where the increased money can 
be found. There is no color line 
in teaching nor education. Each 
citizen in the State, rich or poor. 
black or white, should pay to the 
limit some form of tax which 


will insure the heritage of free- 
dom, and education to the coming 
generation. 


Not a great while ago President 
Roosevelt aroused many Southern- 
ers by identifying the South as the 
“Nation’s Economic Problem 
Number One.” 


The implications generally have 
been repelled. The Memphis man- 
ufacturer who retorted that the 
South is the nation’s economic op- 
portunity number one, was good 
at repartee. But the fact remains 
that a section may be the coun- 
try’s noblest opportunity without 
ceasing to be also the nation’s 
most difficult economic problem. 
Let us compromise the two lead- 
ers and say that in order to live 
up to our greatest economic op- 
portunity we must solve our eco- 
nomic problems. 

My first counsel in such a cru- 
sade is to “watch the Negro.” 
Make his happiness, hope and 
prosperity our first consideration. 
He is the man farthest down. He 
is the man who feels first the de- 
pression and last the prosperity of 
his time. He is the symbol of the 
ill-housed, ill-clothed and_ ill-fed 
third of our nation, 45,000,000 of 
them. He is the last to get good 
schools, good wages, good employ- 
ment and good working conditions 
which go with it. Lift up his 
standards. If he is the procuring 
cause of our scandalously high 
homicide rate; if he is responsible 
for the murderous mind of Shreve- 
port, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Charlotte, and Savannah, lift 
him up. It is the ignorant Negro, 
the pauper Negro, not the edu- 
cated man who commits these 
crimes. If we would exalt our 
own cities, take them from their 
evil eminences, hearken to our 
Negro citizens. : Dissociate them 
from poverty disease, premature 
death, ignorance and illegitimacy. 
Lift them up, open their schools, 
pay their generous public serv- 
ants. Ill wager my life that it 
will work. 

The General Assembly of 1939 
put North Carolina’s Negro citi- 
zens under a peculiar obligation. 

It gave more generously to the 
cause of education than any of 
its predecessors, and to the Negro 
schools it made appropriations on 
a scale hitherto unknown. It made 
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some adjustments in the teacher 
differentials, and left our people 
with the hope that greater restora- 
tions are soon to come in this evo- 
lution of racial good-will. Best of 
all, that Legislature began, con- 
tinued and ended its labors by 
getting away from a thoughtless, 
amiable attitude toward Ne- 
gro education, by taking a thought- 
ful and generous position toward 
the entire subject of State schools, 
including Negro institutions in 
this democratic process. More 
than any of its antecedents, the 
1939 General Assembly sought to 
make the people of the State 
racially self-unconscious. For that 
our whole people will thank God 
and take courage. 


After having said these things 
it may sound ungracious to ask 
that more money be appropriated 
to our schools, that transportation 
of our children be made much 
more general, and that our teach- 
ers be subjected to no further dis- 
crimination in salaries paid for 
doing the same work on the same 
certification as white teachers do. 
To do these acts of simple justice, 
a great deal of money would be 
required. But the distinctly hope- 
ful circumstance in all this edu- 
cational development is that in our 
enlightened self-interest we have 
come to value the cost of failure 
to do full justice. And that wrong 
is more expensive than doing the 
manifestly right thing. 


I think all of us will remember 
that early in the World War after 
the United States had entered it, 
the General Assembly made very 
large appropriations for North 
Carolina education. In the uncer- 
tainty of the military campaigns, 
there was a widely disseminated 
appeal for cuts in those appropri- 
ations for North Carolina educa- 
tion. Even the gallant Governor 
Thomas W. Bickett felt moved to 
suggest that perhaps it would be 
well to delay issuing the $3,000,000 
in bonds which would finance this 
program. At the height of this de- 
bate President Edward Kidder 
Graham of the University ap- 
peared and said that nobody could 
foresee what would be the end of a 
war; but whatever war might do, 
whatever direction it took, there 
must be no retreat for education. 
More than ever the State must 
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educate for citizenship, Dr. Gra- 
ham said. Besides, the denomina- 
tional schools had raised large 
sums for their development. Any 
stampeding by the State inevit- 
ably would affect injuriously the 
denominational schools, he said. 
The result was a pronouncement 
of Governor Bickett that the 
bonds must be sold and the build- 
ing program must proceed unim- 
peded. 


This is precisely the appeal that 
I am making to the people of 
North Carolina today. Students 
of world affairs know what is go- 
ing on in the world, there is a tre- 
mendous conflict between democ- 
racy and the several forms of 
totalitarian states. Whether de- 
mocracy is on the defense or the 
aggression I can conceive of noth- 
ing so devastating to it as the neg- 
lect of the schools which best in- 
terpret this way of life to the peo- 
ple of the country. It is incredible 
that under any circumstances 
there should be any retrenchment 
among the schools. Our war cry 
in 1917 and 1918 was that the 
world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy. And never in its super- 
ficial aspect has democracy ap- 
peared to be less safe. Let me sug- 
gest a slogan for this day: “We 
must use our democracy or we 
shall lose it.” 


In that process count the North 
Carolina, the American Negro 100 
per cent. There is no American 
who is a purer democrat than the 
Negro. Why no longer ago than 
1936 the White Communist party 
nominated a Negro for vice pres- 
ident of the United States, but the 
Negro did not vote for him. The 
ballots that this black man re- 
ceived were cast by white men. 
The racial bait offered did not 
work. When the candidate spoke 
in this State the Negro did not go 
to hear him. True to his heri- 
tage, the North Carolina Negro 
fraternizes with no man and no 
set of men who lift their hands or 
their voices against God and this 
goodly commonwealth of God. 
There is much that the Negro does 
not know. Disadvantaged educa- 
tionally and economically, he could 
be easily made the dupe of smart- 
er but less scrupulous men. But 
there is one group by whom he is 
never taken in. Trust the North 


Carolina Negro to find out for 
himself, the bogus brotherhoods 
and the counterfeit comradeships 
offered him by the Communist 
party. 


And that leads me to renew my 
appeal for greater investments by 
the State in the education of its 
Negro citizens. I know that it 
costs money. But there is no 
economy in ignorance. Education 
is a costly item in the State’s 
budget, but its expensiveness is 
not a circumstance to the extrav- 
agance of ignorance. Peace is a 
tremendously costly blessing; but 
war is infinitely more so. Educa- 
tion is a vastly expensive resource; 
but ignorance is incomparably 
more so. Public health demands 
unimaginably large sums of money 
for its support; but public disease 
is immeasurably more expensive. 
Good wages, happy working condi- 
tions, and habitable houses in 
which to live are a great burden 
upon society, but poverty, ignor- 
ance, crime, illegitimacy, disease 
and premature death, are vastly 
greater ones. If there is one 
dogma on which the social sciences 
are agreed it is that ignorance and 
poverty are cures for nothing. I 
appeal for remedial measures 
among our people because they 
cost less than the evils which 
would be supplanted. 


I know too, that we have had 
to change our whole opinions 
about education and democracy, 
and if I were assigned a subject 
for this radio hour I should call it 
“Hducation in a Democracy.” 
When we cease to think of democ- 
racy as the product of legal minds 
who have drawn up some consti- 
tution, when we learn that democ- 
racy is not the result of lonely 
thinking of some good _philoso- 
phers who have written an ideal 
code for the behavior of man, we 
shall understand how we _ have 
missed it in other eras. Once we 
were told that if men were given 
the universal ballot and with it the 
free school, democracy would be- 
come a great mechanism which 
would run without any supervi- 
sion. We got the ballot and the 
school only to find that democracy 
is precisely the kind of govern- 
ment which requires the greatest 
superintendence. An educated citi- 
zenship without the Negro would 
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be a contradiction of terms. An 
American democracy without its 
12,000,000 Negro citizens given 
the fullest opportunity for devel- 
opments, would be a delusion and 
a snare. Philosophers and eco- 
nomists tell us that if democracy 
is to stand up in this world, its 
representative must be the United 
States of America. I am proud 
that my race has produced none 
of democracy’s enemies in this 
country; that it still holds more 
dearly than any other group the 
fundamentally religious and Chris- 
tian view, that men are not mere- 
ly great for what they have be- 
come, but also for what they may 
become. For in the appraisements 
of mankind, the world has had to 
go to religion. And no group of 
men ever lived who have cherished 
this faith as the American Negro 
has done. 


I am asking in his behalf a re- 
thinking of all our attitudes to- 
ward the Negro and his work. I 
am appealing to the people of my 
State to give him the opportunity 
to show forth to the world the 
greatness and the immortal sig- 
nificance of American experiment 
in democracy. When I read in the 
newspapers and magazines that 
the Soviet government has taken 
great cathedrals, in which God 
had been praised for centuries, 
and in those sacred places has set 
up “no-God exhibits,” I share the 
universal indignation of Christian 
peoples. But I am asking why we 
let “no-God exhibits” in our own 
land remain. War and slums and 
penury and lynching, ignorance, 
and race hatred all look perilous- 
ly much like “no-God exhibits” in 
this Christian land. I am asking 
my people, white and colored, to 
banish them from the face of the 
earth. There are many of these 
‘“no-God exhibits’ in North Caro- 
lina; conditions in which God’s 
children. are forced to live. 

I return to the main theme. 
North Carolina has nearly 1,000,- 
000 Negro citizens. Anything that 
affects them adversely injures the 
whole State. That is one of the 
modern lessons that we have 
learned. I think there never has 
been a time when democracy so 
much needed to be saturated with 
the consciousness of its spiritual 
objectives. It is difficult to say 
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whether the white givers or the 
Negro receivers of social justice 
are most blessed. The Negro 
needs all and more than he can 
hope to get. But so does his white 
neighbor. Democracy is the gov- 
ernment of all the people and in 
its beneficences they all share. 


In his celebrated inaugural as 
president of the University, Dr. 
Edwin A. Aldermen, speaking be- 
fore the General - Assembly 42 
years ago, gave his ideal of an 
institution, which he hoped to see 
rise in North Carolina. 


In that university he wished a 
sound and varied learning taught 
in an atmosphere where there 
was always a breath of freedom. 
Between the teachers and the 
taught he would daily multiply 
courtesies, and the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth would 
furnish the ideals of right living 
and honest manhood. But above 
all he would make it a place where 
wealth was no distinction and pov- 
erty no disgrace; where every stu- 
dent rose in earnest striving by 
the might of his own merits. 


The University under its pres- 
ent administration measures up to 
this dream and is today the great- 
est bulwark of justice and equal 
opportunity of any other agency 
in the State. To the sentiment of 
President Graham I would add one 
of my own. The Negro did not 
come to this country of his own 
volition. The enactments of our 
legislature are dowered with social 
sympathy and faith in the com- 
mon man, who, in our race great- 
ly predominates. There must be 
no bitterness between the races in 
the State and the Southland. 
Knowing the Negro as I do, I can 
truthfully say there is no bitter- 
ness in the hearts of the rank and 
file of my race. All they desire 
is an equal chance in the race of 
life. 

If | could I would with one hand 
lift up a white child and tell him 
to soar aloft and find truth, jus- 
tice, mercy, and his God, then com- 
ing back to earth again, lift up his 
fellows; and with the other hand 
I would lift up the black child and 
give him the same message. Then 
we will have in our great country, 
progress, peace, and love. 

I am not afraid of the trust I 
have placed in the people of North 


Carolina, nor have I any apologies 
to make for this confidence nor in 
the course I am following. 

I believe with the poet: 


I know that there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 

I know when my soul speeds on- 

ward 

In its grand eternal quest 

I shall say as I look backward 
Whatever is—is best. 


North Carolina has banked on 
this black man. If he fails his 
State let it be said of him that he 
fell beneath the weight of his own 
demerits and not by the tyranny 
of a stronger people. 


SUCCESS 


He has achieved success who has 
lived well, 

Laughed often, and loved much; 

Who has gained the respect of in- 
telligent men 

And the love of little children; 

Who has filled his niche and 

Accomplished his task; 

Who has left the world better than 
he found it, 

Whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem, 

Or a rescued soul; 

Who has never lacked appreciation 
of earth’s beauty 

Or failed to express it; 

Who has looked for the best in 
others and given 

The best he had; 

Whose life was an inspiration; 

Whose memory is a benediction. 


—Stanley. 





*« * 
@® AN ELECTRICAL DEVICE de- 
signed to limit after-dinner 
speaking to ten minutes has 
been installed in Kent, Eng- 
land. It consists of a large 
face with a protuding tongue 
which, when the speaker be- 
gins, starts moving. After 
eight minutes, one of the eyes 
winks a warning; and if the 
speaker overruns ten minutes 
the apparatus throws the 
whole room into darkness, 
giving listeners an oppor- 
tunity to sneak out quietly 
without embarrassment. — 
Vancouver Sun. 
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Local Units, Representing 
100% Membership 


(Concluded from Inside Back Cover) 


PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School 
_Person County Unit 


PITT COUNTY 
Greenville Grade Schools 
Pitt County Unit 


POLK COUNTY 
Polk County Unit 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hoffman High School 
Hamlet Administrative Unit 


ROWAN COUNTY 
Rowan County Unit 
Lincoln School 
Price High School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Leaksville (Douglass High 
School). 
Reidsville High School 


ROBESON COUNTY 
Red Stone High School 
Fairmont School 
County Training School (Max- 
ton) 
Red Springs High School 
Panthers Foerd 
Lumberton City Unit 
Hilly Branch 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Rutherford County Unit 
Grahamtown Unit 
New Hope High School 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Unit 
Roseboro High School 
Garland High School 
Bland High School 
Sampson County Training. School 


UNION COUNTY 
Union County Group 


VANCE COUNTY 
Central Col. Graded School 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Plymouth Col. School 
Marratock School 
Brooks School 
Deep Bottom School 
Roper High School 
Macedonia School 
Delane School 
Backwoods School 
Soundside School 
Caswell School 
Cherry School 
Pritchett School 

WAKE COUNTY 
Crosby-Garfield 
Washington High School 
Lucille Hunter School 
Oberlin School 
Shaw University 
Berry O’Kelly (Method) 
Apex Hlementary School 
Wake Forest High School 

WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Unit. 
Warren County Training School 
John R. Hawkins High School 

WAYNE COUNTY 
Wayne County Unit 
Him City High School 
Carver High School 
Fremont High School 
Goldsboro Local Unit 

WILSON COUNTY 
Vick Hlementary School 
Sallie Barbour School 
Charles H. Darden High School 
Wilson County Unit 
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Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


The following Schools and Counties are registered 100 per cent for 1938-1939, as indicated on 
Roster Sheets in this office. No doubt there are others who failed to so indicate on sheets sent in. 
We shall be glad to hear from any who are entitled to appear here, and will register them in the 
March issue.—Hditor. 


ALAMANCH COUNTY 
Alamance County Unit 
Jordan-Sellars, Burlington 
Alamance Training School, Bur- 
lington 
ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Unit 
Anson County Training School, 
Wadesboro 
Ansonville High School 
BHAUFORT COUNTY 


Washington Administrative Unit 
Pantego High School 
Belhaven School 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Kelford Hlementary School 
C. G. White High School 


BLADEN COUNTY 


County Training School 
Bladen County Unit 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 

Training Sehool, Southport 
BURKE COUNTY 

Olive Hill High School 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY 

Asheville Teachers Association 
CAMDEN COUNTY 

Rosenwald School, South Mills 


CARTHERHT COUNTY 
County Unit 
Beaufort City School 
Morehead City School 
CABARRUS COUNTY 
Logan High School, Concord 
Centerview School, Kannapolis 
CASWELL COUNTY 
Caswell County Unit (all schools) 
CATAWI BAS COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School 
Newton-Conover 
CHAD EEA EN COUN Y 
Chatham County Tr. 
Pittsboro 
Chatham County Unit 
CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 
CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland High School, Shelby 
Douglas High School, Lawndale 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


County Training School (Snow- 


den) 
Currituck County Unit 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Teachers College (Fayetteville) 
EK. EB. Smith High School 
Cumberland Co. Tr. School 


Kdward Evans School (Fayette- 


ville) 


School, 


CRAVEN COUNTY 
Craven County 
ciation 
West Street High School (New 
Bern ) 
DURHAM COUNTY 
Durham County Unit 
Walltown School 
N. C. College 
Hast End School 
Lyon Park School 
Pearson Hlementary 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Unit 
Wallace High School 
KHDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Hdgecombe County Unit 
Tarboro Local City Unit 
EDGECOMBEH-NASH COUNTIBHS 
Rocky Mount City System 


POMS IMSL COUINIAY 
Woodland Ave. Gr. School 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Columbian Heights Hlementary 
Fourteenth St. School 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Tr. School 


GATHS COUNTY 
Gates County Tr. School 


GASTON COUNTY 
Stewart High School 
Bessemer City School 
Reid High School 
John Chavis High School 
Highland High School 
Gaston County Unit 


GREENE COUNTY 
Green County Tr. School 
Green County Unit 
ruilford County 
treensboro City System 
William Penn High School 
Palmer Institute 
Leonard St. School 
Fairview Elementary 
Bennett. College 
GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Orange Street School 
Mary Potter School 
Oxford Orphanage 
Creedmoor Highland School 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Enfield Graded School 
White Oak School 
HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School (Winton) 
Ahoskie High School 
HOKE COUNTY 
Hoke County Unit 
Upehurch High School (Raeford) 


r 


Teachers Asso- 


HYDE COUNTY 
County Unit 
IREDELL COUNTY 
Morningside High School (States- 
ville) 
Ivedell County Unit 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Four Oaks School 
Johnston County Tr. School 
(Smithfield ) 
Princeton Graded School 
Short Journey School 
Richard Harrison School 
JACKSON COUNTY 
Jackson County Unit (Sylva) 
LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Unit 


LENOIR COUNTY 
LaGrange High School 
Adkin High School 
Tower Hill School 
Lincoln City School 
LEH COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 
MACON COUNTY 
Macon County Unit 
MARTIN COUNTY 
Martin County Unit 
Parmele Tr. School 
Williamston High School 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Mecklenburg County Unit 
Huntersville High School 
Clear Creek High School 
Plato Price High School 
Charlotte Administrative Unit 
MOORE COUNTY 
West So. Pines School 
Pinckney High School 
Vineland School 
NASH COUNTY 
Spring Hope School 
Nash County Tr. School 
Middlesex School 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
County Unit 
Wilmington Administrative Unit 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Seaboard High School 
Jackson School 
Woodland School 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 
ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School] 
Onslow County Group 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
Pamlico County Training School, 
Jayboro 
(Concluded on Page 20 at Left) 
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WILLISTON HIGH SCHOOL BAND, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


The members of the band, shown from left to right, are: First row—Lewis Pittman, Samuel Hicks, Joseph Williams, 
Daniel Wright. Second row—James Moore, Oscar Johnson, Angel Owens, Lawrence King. Third row—James Sloan, Roose- 
velt James, James Chavis. Fourth row—Lee Shelton, James Keith, Willie Williams, Lewis King. Fifth row: James 
Durant, Lindsay Ford, Joseph Highsmith, Joseph Camel. Sixth row—Thomas Shelton, Mack Greene, Lisbon Berry, 
Charles Pittman. Also shown in the picture are: Bandleader Melvin Wall and Principal F. J. Rogers. 
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Poems for Children 


By E. OLIVIA NANTON 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh 


& a & 
I WATCHED A TREE 


I watched a tree from my window, 
Her boughs were cold and bare, 
But lovely icey tinsels 
Were woven in her hair. 


I watched a tree from my window, 
The tiny buds appear; 

The day was warm and sunny, 
For Spring was very near. 


I watched a tree from my window, 
She was lovely as a queen, 

Adorned with flimsy blossoms, 
With emeralds in between. 


MORNING GLORIES 


Morning glories violet and pink, 
Morning glories white, 

Why save all your charm and beauty 
For the passing night? 


Why wear all your lovely dresses 
Early in the day? 

Tell me, charming morning glories, 
Why not come and stay? 


RAINY DAs 
On rainy days we cannot go I do not like the rainy days, 
Out in the yard to play; I hate to stay indoors; 
We sit indoors and have our games If I go out my mother says 


To pass the time away. I muddy-up the floors. 
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Announcement of the Annual State- 


Wide French Contest for April 11 


By EFFIE M. YEARGIN 
Washington School, Raleigh, N. C. 


aul HE annual State-wide French 
>| Contest, sponsored by the 
Foreign Language Depart- 


ments of the State Teachers’ 
Association, will take place April 
11, 1940. The French Depart- 
ments of all high schools through- 
out the State are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The attention of school officials 
and teachers is called to the fol- 
lowing general and spicific regu- 
lations below which will govern 
the contest: 


I. GENERAL REGULATIONS 


1. The language sections of the 
State Teachers’ Association will 
conduct, with the codperation of 
participating high schools, a 
French contest being open to all 
North Carolina high schools. 


2. The school officials, whose 
schools plan to enter the contest, 
shouldenotity. Dred and suede ras 
French Department, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C., 
by April 4th, regarding the num- 
ber of pupils whom they will have 
to enter. 

3. The contest will be conduct- 
ed in all cases under the direct su- 
pervision of high school principals, 
or French teachers in the schools. 


4. No student who has already 
been graduated from a high school 
shall be eligible to participate in 
the academic contests. 


5. It is necessary for all stu- 
dents to be regularly enrolled in 
their high schools at the time of 
their participation in the academic 
contest. 

6. The tests will be forwarded 
from Charlotte to the individual 
schools in sealed envelopes, which 
are not to be opened until the time 
when the examination is given. 

7. It will be necessary in each 
case that the individual student 
give a pledge stating that no help 
has been given or received on the 
test. 

8. Principals or teachers in 
charge of the contest will give as- 


surance to the committee, in 
charge, that the contest has been 
properly conducted and that all of 
the regulations and conditions per- 
taining to the contest have been 
observed. 


II. SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


1. The high school French con- 
test is intended only for students 
in second year French who have 
had no special advantages nor 
private instruction in the _ lan- 
guage. 


2. The scope of the contest will 
include: (1) a vocabulary test, 
(2) the conjugation of several 
representative verbs, (3) the com- 
posing of French sentences illus- 
trating different grammatical 
points, and (4) a reading test. 


3. The individual school will se- 
lect the best three papers from the 
total of papers submitted in the 
local contest and will send these 
three papers to Dr. J. J. Adam, 
French Department, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C., 
by April 19, 1940. The French 
teacher is expected to score and 
record the number of errors in 
each paper which is sent to Char- 
lotte. 

4. The papers from the various 
high schools will be graded by Dr. 
Adam. Announcement will be 
made of the three best individual 
papers in order of excellence, with 
honorable mention to the next six. 
Announcement will also be made 
of the three schools whose three 
student teams make the best show- 
ing. 

5. All schools deciding to enter 
the contest will notify Dr. Adam 
on or before April 4th of their 
plan to participate, and will send 
at that time a small fee of three 
cents for each test ordered. In- 
clude about ten cents extra to cov- 
er postage. 


Ill. ANNOUNCEMENT TO FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


You are urged to be present at 
the Foreign Language Department 
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meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association on Friday morning 
March 22, at which time a detailed 
report of last year’s French con- 
test will be given; and also for the 
purpose of beginning a Latin con- 
test. 


Announcement of Winners 
In the State-Wide French 
Contest Mar. 24, 1939 
IS Section of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association wishes to 


announce the following facts con- 
cerning the first State-wide French 
Contest Test which was given 
March 24, 1989. 


About three hundred students in 
twenty schools took the test. 


HE French Contest Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Language 


The three schools whose three- 
student teams made the best show- 
ing were (1) Henderson Institute 
of Henderson, N. C., (2) Mary 
Potter Academy of Oxford, N. C., 
and (3) Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute of Sedalia, N. C. 


Honors were awarded as fol- 
lows: First prize, Miss Elizabeth 
Brame of Henderson Institute, 
Henderson, N. C.; Second prize 
(tie) Miss Ondolia Oakley of Mary 
Potter Academy, Oxford, N. C., 
and Miss Vashti Theola Warren 
of Henderson Institute, Hender- 
son, N. C.; third prize, Miss Dora 
Hawkins of Henderson Institute, 
Henderson, N. C. 


Honorable mentions were as fol- 
lows: 1. Miss Ruth Enola Jacobs 
of Mary Potter Academy, Oxford, 
N. C.; 2. Mr. George Williams of 
Mary Potter Academy, Oxford, 
N. C.; 8. Miss Lena Turnage of 
EKasman High School, Enfield, 
N. C.; 4. Miss Marie Johnson of 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Se- 
dalia, N. C.; 5. (tie) Miss Rosa 
Lawyer of Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte, N. C., and Mr. 
James W. Cox of West Street High 
School, New Bern, N. C.; 6. Mr. 
Samuel Hawkins of Logan High 
School, Concord, N. C. 


Committee: J. J. Adam, J. G. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C.; 
KE. M. Yeargin, Washington School, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Occupational Opportunities 
For High School Graduates 


which constitutes a sur- 

vey of occupational op- 

@ || portunities for high 

5 school graduates from 

(%&) || William Penn High 

School in High Point, 

North Carolina, the writer seeks 

to determine the answers to the 
following questions: 


1. Since a great many of the 
local school children ultimately 
will find work in one of the many 
varied departments of business 
and industry in this industrial 
town, to what extent are these 
jobs available? 

2. Relative to the fact that a 
very large per cent of them find 
it difficult to continue education 
through high school and more 
difficult through college, how can 
the high school aid them in finding 
vocational adjustments in the so- 
ciety in which they live? 

8. Since at present many of 
them are groping about in search 
of employment and personal ad- 
justment, what are some of the 
causes for this condition? 

4. Whereas the citizens of a 
community make vocational ad- 
justments, more or less, according 
to the opportunities and training 
offered them, what are some of 
the things the school and com- 
munity might do in training these 
individuals and eqquipping them 
to make the adjustments to the re- 
alities of life as they must meet 
them? 

The research related to this field 
is quite extensive; however, these 
findings I shall mention seem to be 
more pertinent to our problem. 
During the five sessions of the 
Regional Conference held in Hous- 
ton, Texas, January 12 and 13, 
1939 (the largest registration of 
any to date—211 superintendents, 
principals, teachers and counselors 
and representatives of youth em- 
ployment activities) the topic “The 
Essentials of an Occupational 


I N the following study, 


By CLARENCE E. YOKELY 


Guidance Program for Public 
School System,” was the theme. 
The highlights of the findings 
were: (a) necessity for com- 
munity surveys to determine types 
of jobs available and training 
needed for them; (b) vocational 
guidance is here to stay, the pub- 
lic is going to demand more of it, 
and the schools must prepare to 
meet the demand; (c) other 
agencies of the community should 
cooperate with the schools in oc- 
cupational surveys of the com- 
munity. The following are the 
vital needs also found at the con- 
ference; 1—additional data sur- 
veys, 2-—adequate guidance pro- 
grams to aid the students, 3—op- 
portunities for guidance teachers 
to explore employment fields in 
the communities, 4—a combination 
of technical, social and personal 
values emphasized in the training 
program, 5—need for competent 
teachers. 


In the same conference the fi- 
nancial problem for such was also 
discussed. It was pointed out that 
the Southeastern States, with two 
per cent of the national income, 
have thirteen per cent of the chil- 
dren of the nation. One crop that 
never fails, as someone put it, is 
the crop of children. The experi- 
ences of Providence, R. I., and 
Houston, Texas, in both cities of 
which guidance programs have 
been instituted without immediate 
increase in expenditures, were 
cited as encouragement to those 
who felt unable to finance such a 
program. Edwin A. Lee, Director, 
National Occupational Conference, 
says: 

Programs of occupational ad- 
justment may be inaugurated 
without additional expense by re- 
training the teaching personnel by 
someone already in the system. 
The first emphasis should be on 
the improvement of the counsel- 
ing program. This is funda- 
mental since counseling helps in- 


dividuals to determine what they 
will do. When increases in the 
budget permit, a vocational train- 
ing program should be added. In 
this connection a study of com- 
munity needs would have to be 
made to determine types of jobs 
for which training is necessary, 
requirements of these jobs, and 
amount of remuneration. The 
third step is placement. A small 
city could institute a program of 
occupational adjustment with its 
existing faculty by providing in- 
service training for teachers, by 
strengthening the counseling pro- 
gram, by making present offer- 
ings more functional, by selecting 
pupils to be admitted to vocational 
classes more carefully, by making 
a constant study of community 
needs, and by altering program 
offerings accordingly. Placement 
may be carried on by designating 
certain members if the faculty to 
act as coordinators or even by 
just placing graduates wherever 
opportunities occur. 

In another regional conference 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, January 
16 and 17,.1939, where more than 
sixty superintendents of schools, 
state department officials and busi- 
ness representatives from North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia were repre- 
sented, it was concluded that, the 
greatest need in the South is for 
trained teachers equipped for guid- 
ance work, and they recommended 
that teacher training programs in- 
clude attention to guidance at the 
undergrduate level. 

In a study based upon a group 
of secondary schools widely dis- 
tributed over New York State and 
including sixty-two general high 
schools and twelve schools empha- 
sizing vocational education, the 
following findings were set forth; 
1—large numbers of high school 
“drop-outs” or graduates either 


1Edwin A Lee, 
from Coast to Coast,’ 
1939), 9. 


“Occupational Adjustment 
Occupations, XX VII (June, 
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have no vocational plans or have 
plans that have little relationship 
to their abilities and opportunities, 
2—vagueness about occupational 
future generally increases as pu- 
pils’ academic standing falls, 3— 
those failing to secure jobs were 
found to spend their time in ran- 
dom looking for work and aimless 
loafing. 

From a report by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, he states 
in part: 

National trends and general job 
descriptions are essential back- 
ground, but the information the 
counselor and the individual alike 
need most concerns jobs available 
in the place where the individual 
lives.? 

There is not space to describe or 
even list the outcomes of all con- 
ferences and other agencies of re- 
search, nor indeed are the out- 
comes yet discernible. However, 
they have accepted the challenge 
which the contemporary world 
has presented the schools, they 
recognize their opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to youth and society; 
and their wills are bent to a prac- 
tical solution. 

In order to collect this informa- 
tion a questionnaire was drawn 
up and approved by Superinten- 
dent Charles F. Carroll, Jr., of the 
city school system and Frank Size- 
more, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Both of these citizens 
also gave me letters of introduc- 
tion and sanction of the investiga- 
tion to aid me in getting an audi- 
ence with prospective employers. 
Because of the difficulty in receiv- 
ing answers to questionnaires by 
mail, the interview-questionnaire 
method was used for the most part 
at which time the blanks were 
filled by the interviewee. Another 
part of the data collecting led me 
to contact local business men’s 
clubs and women’s clubs by mak- 
ing brief talks at their meetings, 
after which they filled out the 
questionnaries presented them. 
This method gave me personal con- 
tact with prospective employers in 
industrial, domestic, and privately 
owned business firms where there 
seemed to be a possibility of using 
trained employees. 

2 John W. Studebaker, “The Progress in Occu- 


pational Information and Guidance Service,” Oc- 
cupations, XXVII (April, 1939), 7. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND SUMMARY 


The conclusions and interpreta- 
tions in this summary are drawn 
on the basis of the data collected 
and interviews held with those 
surveyed plus a background study 
of the problem existing warrant- 
ing such a study. From the find- 
ings, eighty-five per cent of the 
surveyed are interested in using 
student trainees to fill available 
jobs, while ninety-two per cent 
have confidence enough in the 
schools to prefer references from 
the schools concerning the per- 
sonal and technical qualifications 
of these students. If the schools 
do not appreciate this confidence 
it will soon be lost by negligence. 
The findings warrant study and 
immediate follow-up to prevent 
such. Further studies of occupa- 
tional opportunities should be 
made and the necessary training 
made available to fill them. Also 
a personal data system of record 
keeping should be made useful for 
the purpose of serving these em- 
ployers. 

It was interesting to note that 
eighty-five per cent of the firms 
now have some type of Negro em- 
ployment available to high school 
graduates. Of the fifteen per cent 
who did not employ Negroes their 
reasons were: undependability, un- 
desirable personal traits and abso- 
lute refusal to employ Negroes. 
Skilled work for Negroes was 
found in the lumber industry, ho- 
siery mills, furniture factories, 
auto mechanics and in the dry 
cleaning plants (in small quan- 
tities). In this survey there was 
a total of 83 skilled Negro work- 
ers given by the employees as be- 
ing employed by them. The ho- 
siery industry has apprentices who 
are given orientation while others 
do not give such opportunities. 
The hosiery industry employs a 
large per cent of Negro girls. All 
employers preferred getting em- 
ployees already trained as their fa- 
cilities do not offer such within 
the firm. 

Possibilities for skilled employ- 
ment were found in the building 
trades with contractors as brick- 
layers and carpenters. Rough 
carpentry work is now being done 
by Negroes with some contractors. 
Some employers say that they have 
never had trained and skilled Ne- 
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gro workers to apply to them. The 
most immediate opportunities for 
employment were found to exist in 
domestic service chiefly for maids 
and cooks, however, the compensa- 
tion is very flexible. This group 
bespeakes the need for better 
trained individuals. It seems that 
the solution for this is both a mat- 
ter of a more attractive compensa- 
tion to inspire training and better 
training facilities in the schools. 
On a whole the wage compensa- 
tion offered for Negro employment 
was found especially low in com- 
parison with the time and energy 
expended by the employees. 

The personal traits preferred by 
the employers indicate a dire need 
for more training in personality 
development which plays such a 
great part in getting and keeping 
a job and living successfully. Na- 
tional statistics tell us that 85 per 
cent of the persons who lose their 
jobs do so because of some per- 
sonal deficiency rather than the 
lack of efficient training for the 
job. This is a challenge to the 
schools in their personal develop- 
ment of the students. 

A final appraisal of the findings 
would seem to warrant the judge- 
ment that many of our high school 
graduates can be successfully ad- 
justed to community life, although 
local conditions of all kinds will 
alter the results. However, such 
factors as previous training and 
the guidance service rendered are 
important. Employers are willing 
to use them provided we show 
them the advantage and _ solicit 
their aid. Already as a result of 
this study about ten graduates 
have been placed by request before 
a system is fully established and 
many valuable contacts have been 
made for the future use of our 
guidance department, which is now 
in action. I, therefore, concluded 
with the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That more training for trades be 
offered our students along with their 
academic preparation. 

2. That a definite personnel and voca- 
tional guidance program be coordinated 
with the present school program. 

3. That a follow-up of these findings 
be given immediate consideration. 

4. That a course in occupations and 
guidance be offered in our curricula. 

5. That further contacts be made with 


employers to acquaint them with the 
problem. 
6. That a general shop be installed in 
our high school centered around wood- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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A Philosophy of Elementary Education 


HE master builder never 
begins the process of 
construction until after 

@ || he has carefully and 
critically drafted the 
plans and checked them 
against possibilities of 

falling short of the desired quality 
of the proposed finished product. 
Fineness of raw material and en- 
thusiasm for the task do not cause 
the master builder to lose sight of 
what is to be constructed. There 
is no chance taking and hoping 
that when the task is completed 
there will be at least ‘‘something”’ 
to show for the labor expended. 

The brief statement made above 
is intended to focus attention upon 
the following fact: If one who 
works with iron and wood and 
steel and other inanimate ma- 
terials recognizes the importance 
of knowing the “how” and “why” 
of every task he performs or un- 
dertakes, certainly the teacher, 
one who works with dynamic, pur- 
poseful, forever active human be- 
ings, should have some kind of 
guide to follow in order to make 
sure that every task is done with 
some objective in view, and the 
guide for the teacher should be his 
philosophy of education. 

It is as impossible for a teach- 
er to work with growing boys and 
girls if the former has no philoso- 
phy of education as it is for one 
to keep alive indefinitely without 
breathing. Of course one’s phi- 
losophy may not be definitely and 
specifically set up or even thor- 
oughly understood in the sense 
that it can be verbalized, yet the 
very fact that each teacher has 
some idea in mind for every lesson 
taught means that he expects to 
see evidence of some kind of be- 
havior changes which will in the 
main be determined by his phi- 
losophy. A philosophy is impor- 
tant for two reasons (a) it is es- 
sential for evaluation of work done 
by both teacher and learner and 
(b) the very method of instruc- 
tion used is colored by one’s phi- 


By Gro. L. JOHNSON, 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 


losophy whether expressed or im- 
plied. 

Having thus set the stage by 
pointing out the need for a phi- 
losophy of education, let us con- 
sider a philosophy of elementary 
education and present some evi- 
dence in support of it. The prob- 
lem of elementary education is to 
help the child to develop intellec- 
tually, socially, emotionally, and 
morally into a good citizen and to 
enable him to live effectively in a 
social order such as is envisioned 
for a democracy. In helping the 
child to develop it is necessary to 
know something about the 
processes of growth and living, 
and this can best be understood 
probably by referring to the con- 
tributions of biology, psychology, 
and sociology. 

Modern biological science has 
definitely shown that “the pupil 
should be regarded as an active 
agent who can be educated only 
through his own self-activity 
rather than as so much passive 
raw material awaiting the manipu- 
lation of the teacher.”’2 The 
individual must be dynamic. He 
must have physical well-being. 
Vigorous activity, both physical 
and mental depend upon it. If it 
is true that the pupil can be edu- 
cated only through his own self- 
activity, it is obvious that numer- 
ous and varied interesting and 
meaningful things to do must in 
large part replace the former 
heavy reliance upon verbalism .. . 
if the school is to educate effec- 
tively. 

The development of the child 
ean no longer be thought of in 
terms of fixation of certain neutral 
patterns through continued exer- 
cise as has for so long been con- 
sidered the logical approach in 
education. Experiments carried 
out by Lashley and other psychol- 
ogists of more recent times have 
led them to draw the following in- 
ference which appears to be in- 
disputable evidence against the old 
mechanistic concept of mental de- 
velopment: ‘The learning process 


and the retention of habits are not 
dependent upon any finely local- 
ized structural changes within the 
cortex ... neither can integration 
be expressed in terms of connec- 
tions between specific neurons.” 

Considering further the go- 
ciological basis, if the child is dy- 
namic and purposeful, and biology 
proves all living organisms to be 
so, there is need to help the child 
develop into a better social being 
by providing him with abundance 
of experiences in making social 
adjustments and readjustments as 
may be required of him in the 
light of critical reasoning. Bon- 
ser, in The Hlementary Curriculum 
says: “It is the whole purpose and 
process of education to adapt con- 
duct to the most wholesome and 
complete satisfaction of the needs 
of life itself necessary to make it 
complete and wholesome.”  Kil- 
patrick expressed the same view 
when he says: “. . . education is 
a process of social interaction 
carried on in behalf of con- 
sequences which are themselves so- 
cial—that is, it involves interac- 
tions between persons and _ in- 
cludes shared values... . It is the 
process of realization of integrated 
personalities.’’® 

As mentioned above, education 
can not be seen solely as a process 
of strengthening bonds that al- 
ready exist. The teacher must take 
the whole child into consideration 
in every plan proposed or applied. 
Hosic,* in that rather challeng- 
ing article, “Education Objectives 
Again,’ expresses the idea rather 
clearly when he says: “So long as 
teachers think of reading and 
arithmetic lessons as such and 
nothing more, the possibilities for 
improvement through the total 
experience of the class will re- 
main as they now are, largely un- 
realized. . . . The setting up of 
effective participation in typical 
phases of social life as the real and 
ultimate aim of education through 
the school implies . . . the life of 
the school shall be typical and that 
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the learner shall be stimulated and 
guided to full, happy, and success- 
ful. participation in it....Sucha 
conclusion suggests that children 
should have a much larger part in 
carrying on the activities of the 
school than formerly. They should 
be given responsibility not be- 
cause it pleases them but because 
they can learn to discharge re- 
sponsibility only by striving to do 
so.” 

Accepting the most recent find- 
ings of biology, sociology and 
psychology, it is not the duty of 
the elementary school to prede- 
termine, or regard as unchange- 
able, the aims or goals of the 
learner. The aims or goals already 
set may be taken as being tem- 
porary ever subject to change in 
the light of what critical, intelli- 
gent experience may reveal. This 
means the child is not made a 
slave of tradition; he should be 
taught how to weigh evidence, how 
to suspend judgment, and how to 
choose in the light of the best good 
for the greatest number as shown 
by experience. 

Motivation can no longer be 
based effectively on total disre- 
gard for the child’s interests and 
purposes. Where the old concept 
ignored the physical and emotion- 
al aspects of every learning situa- 
tion, all learning should be made 
as pleasurable and significant as 
possible by being tied-up with such 
activities as are related to the 
child’s interests. This does not 
mean, however, that the school is 
to be turned over to the child in 
toto. The basis idea here is prob- 
ably best expressed in the words 
of Kilpatrick® when he says: 
“.. . the best learning conditions 
are present when teacher and pu- 
pils are joint codperators in a 
shared enterprise and each item 
is judged by the way it works in 
the joint life rather than upon any 
word of external authority. The 
kind of school needed by present 
day society must be one whose 
teachers on one hand sympathize 
with childhood, knowing thus that 
growing can take place only 
through progressive pupil activity, 
and, on the other hand, see and 
know that growing is growing 
only when it leads to widening 
effectual control.” 

The elementary school should do 
its best to see that the experi- 


ences of the child are such that 
they will help to develop the type 
of social order which encourages 
him to utilize his best aptitudes 
not so much for personal gain as 
for what they may help him con- 
tribute to approximating the 
“good life’ in the light of crit- 
ical thinking. An appreciation 
and understanding of past cul- 
tures is desirable, but they should 
not be made so significant in the 
life of the child that he will re- 
fuse to see objectively their weak- 
nesses. For example, the child 
should understand and appreciate 
the struggles of America during 
her earlier days and should un- 
derstand how the spirit of “rugged 
individualism” came to be so im- 
portant in our social order, but he 
should also understand that such 
methods were not always wholly 
above board. With such attitudes 
encouraged by the elementary 
school those trained in it will 
recognize their freedom and re- 
sponsibility to reinterpret every 
tradition in the light of present 
experiences and will not hold them 
to be sacred and beyond the pale 
of “modernization.”’ 

Finally, development of person- 
ality can no longer be disregard- 
ed by the elementary school. The 
child should be given freedom, but 
freedom with responsibility; free- 
dom which will enable him to de- 
velop a wholesome personality 
that sees its relationship to the 
group of which it is a part. The 
individual child should possess a 
friendly attitude toward others; 
he should be cooperative; he should 
be free from narrow or selfish in- 
terests; and he should be tolerant 
toward those of different beliefs 
and cultures. If these desirable 
traits are to be realized they must 
be realized through the work of 
the elementary school. 
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Fellowship Offered Negro 
Teachers and Health 
Workers 


By F. W. WEBSTER 
N. C. Tuberculosis Association 

Three fellowships for studying 
health education at the University 
of Michigan summer session will 
be offered to Negro teachers and 
health workers resident in South- 
ern States, it has been announced 
by Dr. C. Howard Marcy, chair- 
man of the Negro Committee Pro- 
gram of the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

State tuberculosis associations 
will receive the applications in 
their respective districts and sub- 
mit them to the National Associa- 
tion for final selection by March 30. 

The fellowships cover transpor- 
tation, tuition, room and board and 
a reasonable allowance for books. 

The summer session will be held 
from June 24 to August 3. Among 
the courses from which the fellow- 
ship holders will select three are: 
general hygiene and public health, 
child hygiene, school health prob- 
lems, principles of public health 
nursing, administration and organ- 
ization of public health nursing, 
methods and materials in public 
health nursing, communicable dis- _ 
eases, applied nutrition, tubercu- 
losis sanitation. 

“State departments of health 
and education and other interest- 
ed agencies are being urged to 
recommend candidates for the fel- 
lowships,” Dr. Marcy said. “As- 
surance must be given that the 
candidate will be placed soon after 
completing the course, and such 
employment should make possible 
the wide utilization of the special 
training received.” 





Occupational Opportunities For 
High School Graduates 
(Continued from page 4) 
work, metal, and electricity. (The home 
economics department was put on the 
vocational basis with the securing of a 
vocational teacher while this survey was 

being made.) 

7. That more surveys be made _peri- 
odically to determine changes in our 
environment, 

8. That a scientific testing program 
be made available in our school to help 
determine student aptitudes and _ inter- 
ests. 

9. That our present student body be 
given the benefit of these findings 
through explanation and counsel. 

10. That more opportunity be made 
available for skilled Negro employment 
in our community. 
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Justification of Music In the Public 
School Curriculum 


ITHIN the last few 
years music study in 
the public schools has 
acquired a deeper sig- 
nificance. After many 


cre 
yh years of development 
along rather restricted 


lines, there is now a well defined 
movement towards liberalizing and 
broadening the study so that it 
may more fully attain its real pur- 
pose, which is to make of our na- 
tion a music loving people. The 
desirability of accomplishing this 
purpose is too fully recognized to 
require arguments in favor of gen- 
eral musical training. Leading 
educators and _ sociologists are 
agreed upon the important place 
that music must take in the well- 
rounded education of the indi- 
vidual and of the people. Our 
present concern is with the best 
means and methods for bringing 
about the desired end. 

Until recently public school mu- 
sic has been confined chiefly to the 
study of vocal sight reading and to 
the singing of songs and choruses. 
Excellent results have been ac- 
complished in these two branches 
of musical instruction, and un- 
questionably the wonderful prog- 
ress made throughout our coun- 
try in matters musical may be 
traced largely to the influence of 
public school music. Musical edu- 
cation of this kind—including the 
care of children’s voices — must 
continue to be fundamental. Never- 
theless educators find that a cer- 
tain kind of related, supplemen- 
tary study adds greatly to the 
effectiveness of the course in mu- 
sic. The mere ability to read mu- 
sic no more insures a real love of 
good music than the ability to read 
our language insures a love of 
English literature. From the be- 
ginning the student must realize 
that music is one of the choicest 
means for expressing his highest 
and dearest sentiments and emo- 
tions. 


By Miss M. YVONNE Morrisey 
Mary Potter Academy, Oxford 


The cultivation of this finer sen- 
sitiveness to music is by no means 
a simple matter. It involves more 
than the love of beautiful sounds, 
more than the emotional response 
to tonal combinations. Music has 
definite form and proportion, and 
displays national tendencies, his- 
torical perspective, characteristics 
of individual composers, and other 
elements which the trained ear can 
perceive. These, when understood, 
increase immeasurably the capac- 
ity for enjoyment. 

There are two distinct phases 
to every art; the technical and the 
esthetic. Music, as related to the 
school curriculum through text- 
books, has emphasized the former. 
The subject has been considered 
almost entirely from the stand- 
point of the performer, thus ignor- 
ing both composer and listener. 
A plan conceived along broader 
lines would more nearly approach 
the ideal. It is therefore with sat- 
isfaction that one notes increasing 
tendencies to expand the treatment 
of the subject in the school room. 

Many people would be surprised 
to know, especially musicians, that 
music is the best “efficiency study” 
in the curriculum. One of the rea- 
sons why music furnishes excel- 
lent mental training is the fact 
that to be a good musician, or 
reader of vocal music, a _ pupil 
must do several things at once. 
This is plainly brought out in the 
chapter on individual work in, The 
Grade School Music Teaching, by 
Giddings. The great reason music 
is valuable is the fact that the pu- 
pil must think in time. He must 
train his mind to think rhythmi- 
cally and rapidly. In every other 
study the pupil may go as rapidly 
or as slowly as he pleases, but in 
music the time is set and his mind 
must keep up. 

Music plays an important part 
in the development of the well- 
rounded life. The all important 
objective of all education is the 


development of a well-rounded 
life. That music makes a valuable 
contribution in this development 
is not questioned by the leaders in 
American educational thought to- 
day. Music, like art refreshes the 
mind, stimulates the spirit, and 
instills fine instincts. It is a 
language which all should be 
taught to understand and appreci- 
ate. Although the beneficial in- 
fluence of music study, reach out 
in numberless directions, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the primary aim 
of music instruction in the schools 
should be the development of a 
lasting love for the best in music, 
an intelligent appreciation of it, 
and a willing participation in it. 
Music in our curriculum not only 
includes efficiency but also includes 
intelligent listening. Thigh? is 
taught through the use of mechan- 
ical devices such as the phono- 
graph, the piano, and the orches- 
tral instruments. 

Dro 2. PP. Claxton,, a former 
Commissioner of Education be- 
lieved that music should be listed 
among the most important sub- 
jects of modern curriculums. The 
fact is that the subject of music 
is given in primary and grammar 
grades of many school systems a 
place equal to that of other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. It is 
often a required subject. To pre- 
pare for proper study of music in 
the higher institutions, it is es- 
sential that music rank in the pub- 
lic and high schools with other 
subjects given there. 


@ RALEIGH, capital of North 
Carolina, is planning to observe its 
150th anniversary in 1942. 


@ TOM SINCLAIR, Asheville Ne- 
gro, has worked for the Carolina 
Power and Light Company and its 
predecessors in the mountain city 
since 1891. 
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The Approaching Fiftieth Convention 
of the North Carolina Teachers 
Association 


With the Convention theme, ‘““How May the Schools 
Aid in the Promotion and Preservation of Democ- 
racy ?” the North Carolina teachers will gather at the 
historic Fayetteville State Teachers College, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, March 21, 22 and 23. Few Negro 
organizations can show a record of nearly sixty con- 
secutive years of unimpaired unity and consistent 
growth. 

Your Executive Committee has been able to secure 
as speakers at the general sessions men and women 
of outstanding ability. Doctor Julian Miller, editor 
of the Charlotte Observer; Mrs. Frances W. Trigg, 
vocational coérdinator of Wilmington (N. C.) City 
Schools; Doctor Felton Clark, president, Southern 
University, Scotlandville, La.; Doctor Benjamin KE. 
Mays, dean of School of Religion, Howard University ; 
Doctor Elmer A. Carter, editor Opportunity Maga- 
zine, New York City; Mr. Egbert G. Peeler, State 
Department of Education, are among those on the 
program. 

On account of the location of the college, some dis- 
tance out of the city proper, it will be necessary for 
teachers wishing to secure rooms and meals, or room 
only, to write at once to Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Fay- 
etteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 
He will arrange for board and lodging at $1.50 per day, 
or lodging only $1.00 per night. 

All general sessions will be held in the gymnasium, 
except the business meeting, beginning Saturday 
morning, 11:30. 

Headquarters of the Association will be in the 
Smith Administration Building. Registration and in- 
formation will be attended to there. 

The college is providing luncheon on Friday after- 
noon and a sociable gathering Friday night. Admis- 
sion to both these functions will be granted upon 
presentation of button and membership card. 

Doctor J. Henry Highsmith, director of high 
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schools, will be present, as well as other members of 
the State Department. 

Interesting programs are developing for the sec- 
tional meetings. A new section—Physical Education 
—was authorized at the last annual meeting. 

The Adult Education Teachers have joined in larger 
numbers, and that section will be largely attended. 
They already have their membership cards. 

The Williston High School Band, whose picture 
adorns our front cover, will be present and render a 
number of selections Friday afternoon. 

Again we urge the various units to send rosters 
before the meeting, and thus avoid the rush at the 
secretary’s desk during the sessions. 

There will be festivities on Friday evening. You 
cannot attend these without your card and button. 
Teachers who have already paid membership fees need 
only bring their cards to the secretary’s desk to secure 
button. 


NOTES 


Our Front Cover Picture 


We are proud to present on the front cover of this 
issue a group picture of the Williston High School 
Band, of Wilmington, N. C. 

This is a fine group of boys with great promise. The 
picture was taken from the steps of their school. The 
band ranks among the best in the State, and will 
appear on Friday afternoon at the meeting of the 
Teachers Association, which convenes at the State 
Teachers College, March 21-23. 

It is in order to congratulate Principal Rogers and 
Director M. Wall upon being able to develop such a 
fine organization, which will grow in skill as musicians 
with the years. 

The parents of these fine boys should give them 
every encouragement, financial and otherwise. The 
city of Wilmington should take these boys to their 
bosom and give them civic support. They deserve it. 


A New Section of the Association 
In the Offing 


Several interested deans of boys and girls in high 
schools are discussing the importance of getting to- 
gether to discuss problems confronting them in their 
work. 

Miss Louise Maywood Latham of the Washington 
High School, Raleigh, is asking as many as are able 
to be present at the Teachers Association, which con- 
venes at the Fayetteville Teachers College, March 
21-23, to meet her in the Administration Building, 
Thursday afternoon at 2:30, to make such arrange- 
ments as are necessary for developing this phase of 
the work of Deans of High Schools. 

Should you wish to contact her before the meeting, 
her address is 724 South East Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


Important Notice! 


Teachers desiring board and lodging should write 
at once to Mr. W. T. Armstrong, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. Room and meals, $1.50 a 
day ; room only, $1.00 per night. 
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President of the Education Association 
and of the Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion Confer at A. & T. College 


The abundant array of discouraging facts which 
surround the Negro teacher in North Carolina are not 
to be minimized, nor will he abate his energy in wip- 
ing out every vestige of inequity and injustice. 

But we are making progress toward the wished-for 
goal, when the head of the white Education Associa- 
tion, himself a ranking officer of the State Department 
of Education, invites the president of the Negro Asso- 
ciation and staff to consult with him in discussion of 
those interests which are of mutual interest to both 
groups. 

We discussed freely the unit system for teachers’ 
associations, retirement fund for teachers, better pay 
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for all teachers, and the obliteration of the unjust 
differential in the pay of the two racial groups. 

We are making progress, and in the years ahead we 
vision ultimate justice for Negro citizens in North 
Carolina. 





Teachers Expecting to Attend the Meet- 
ing of the Association at Fay- 
etteville, Please Note 


We have just been advised by the attorney for the 
bus lines at Fayetteville, that if teachers living in 
the city will make arrangements with the company 
to leave for the college at strategic points, the com- 
pany will be glad to provide special buses and sched- 
ules. 

This will greatly facilitate your getting to and 
from the meetings by day and night. 








~ 


From North Carolina 


To Superintendents, Principals and Teachers: 


Many of you saw the January number of our publication, STATE SCHOOL FACTS, which gave a discussion 
of the professional training of the teachers and principals of the State. 


were presented as the basis of the discussion. 


I wonder if you were impressed with these facts. 
place in public education. 


and two-thirds years college training in 1938-39. 


To me this is really a significant step forward. 
service provided by the State. 





Here, the picture was very clear. 
average training of all] white teachers has improved approximately two and a half years. 
the average training of our Negro teachers has improved three and a half years. 
teachers and principals employed in the State has increased from one year of college training in 1923-24 to three 


It should mean very much in the quality of the instructional 
I am sure the thesis that it is far better to have a well-prepared teacher than one 
who is not professionally trained can be successfully defended. 

I wish, therefore, in this Bulletin to congratulate, not only the teachers themselves in this fine showing, but 
also the children of the State in having the opportunity of receiving instruction under their guidance. 


Public School Bulletin 


March 1, 1940. 


Figures taken from the official records 


Sometimes I wonder if we really realize what is taking 
Within the time space of just fifteen years the 
Within the same period 
The average training of all 


Very truly yours, 
CLYDE A. ERWIN, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 











Mothers’ Day 
to My Mother 


By LENA VICTORIA GRAVES 
Caswell County Training School, Yanceyville, N. C0. 


It’s once a year that Mother’s Day 
For you is set apart, 

When really it is every day 
That you are in my heart, 

And every day you care for me 
And show you love me too, 

That’s why I think that all the year 
Should be a day for you, 

For whether near or»whether far 
You are each day with me, 

And so on this my Mother’s Day 
I hail and worship thee. 


To Mother 


By LENA VICTORIA GRAVES 
Caswell County Training School, Yanceyville, N. C. 


When children fret and cry at night 
And toss their feverish heads, 

In search of some place cool or cold 
They roll upon their beds, 

The mother comes to sooth their pain 
To chase the imagined ghost, 

A mother for her children’s sake 
Will fight a mighty host. 

When things are glad or things are bad 
She shares their joy or woe, 

My mother is her children’s friend 
As I, her child, do know, 

And so no day of hers can pass 
With me not giving due, 

To one I love and honor first 
My mother dear, to you. 
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The Administration of Directed Teaching 
On the Secondary Level 


By Dr. NELSON H. Harris, Shaw University 


HE purposes of this pa- 
T per are (1) to present 
some of the most sig- 
© || nificant present-day 
practices used in the ad- 
ministration of directed 
teaching and (2) to offer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of tech- 
niques and procedures for the ad- 
ministration of directed teaching 
in the Negro colleges of North 
Carolina. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIRECTED 
TEACHING 


Recent studies show that direct- 
ed teaching is an important and 
necessary part of the education of 
a teacher. For example, studies by 
Peik! and Ligon? seem to indicate 
that directed teaching is the most 
important of all the professional 
courses. In an unpublished study 
by Pickens?, several hundred 
teachers trained at the University 
of Mississippi and the University 
of Michigan almost invariably gave 
“Directed Teaching” as the profes- 
sional course which had meant 
most to them from the point of 
view of preparation for teaching. 
In addition, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers 
of Education, and the Supervisors 
of Student Teaching, organizations 
which include outstanding leaders 
in teacher training, advance the 
opinion that directed teaching is of 
tremendous importance in the 
preparation of teachers. The 
speaker for the last seven years 
has asked the several hundred 
prospective teachers in the gradu- 





1W. E. Peik, The Professional Education of 
High School Teachers, p. 152, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

2M. W. Ligon, The Training of High Schoot 
Teachers, p. 34. Birmingham, Alabama: Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, 1931. 

3 This study can be borrowed from Professor 
Horace D. Pickens, University of Mississippi, 
Oxford, Mississippi. 


ating classes of Shaw University 
this question, namely, ‘“What pro- 
fessional course has meant most to 
you in your preparation for the 
teaching profession?” The answer 
almost without exception has been 
“Directed Teaching.” 

However, it must be understood 
that the effectiveness of directed 
teaching depends to a considerable 
extent upon the techniques and 
procedures used in the administra- 
tion and organization of the pro- 
gram, and the statement of its 
aims or objectives in a brief and 
specific manner. 


AIMS OF DIRECTED TEACHING 


An institution should attempt to 
state the aims or objectives of di- 
rected teaching in such a definite 
and specific manner that critic 
teachers, supervisors, directors, 
student teachers, and all concerned 
can emphasize their realization. 
Where there is lack of a well- 
organized and clearly stated group 
of aims for directed teaching, the 
result is the projection of a great 
deal of confusion into the program. 
We must not overlook the fact that 
the success of a directed teaching 
program depends first upon the 
setting up of a group of definite 
and worthwhile aims, and second 
upon attaining these aims. 


One of the most important of 
these aims is the development of 
skill in procedures, fundamental 
methods, and techniques used in 
the teaching and learning process, 
such as: 


1. Ability to stimulate, guide 
and direct the thinking of the pu- 
pils in class discussions. 

2. Ability to recognize situa- 
tions which may lead to disciplin- 
ary problems. 

3. Ability to control disciplinary 
problems. 


4. Ability.to stimulate pupils to 
the point where they can direct 
many of their learning activities. 

5. Ability to teach desirable 
study habits. 

6. Ability to supervise pupils’ 
study. 

7. Ability to diagnose pupils’ 
learning difficulties. 

8. Ability to use remedial tech- 
niques. 

9. Ability to recognize and pro- 
vide for individual differences. 

10. Ability to construct and use 
tests of different kinds. 

11. Ability to use such tech- 
niques in teaching as the question, 
drill, visual aids, illustrative mate- 
rials, assignments, lesson plans, 
and the like. 

12. Ability to administer class- 
room routine in an efficient man- 
ner. 

13. Ability to use specific meth-_ 
ods of instruction, as the contrast 
method, problem method, directed 
study, etc. 

A second aim of directed teach- 
ing is the development of a greater 
degree of mastery of subject mat- 
ter content and of educational 
principles and implications in- 
volved, such as: 

1. Mastery of professionalized 
subject matter. 

2. Knowledge of subject matter 
in related teaching fields. 

3. Knowledge of and ability to 
relate the subject content of the 
teaching field to the objectives of 
secondary education. 

4. Knowledge of textbooks, ref- 
erence materials, and teaching 
equipment in the subject matter 
field and of their use. 

5. The ability to relate subject 
content to fundamental education- 
al principles. 

A third aim of directed teaching 
is the development of desirable 
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professional interests, attitudes 
and ideals, such as: 

1. Acquaintance with profes- 
sional literature. 

2. Development of habit of read- 
ing professional literature. 

3. Development of the habit of 
self-analysis. 

4. Acquaintance with and inter- 
est and participation in profes- 
sional organizations and associa- 
tions. 

5. Development of an attitude 
of inquiry and experimentation. 

A fourth aim of directed teach- 
ing is the development of desirable 
personal characteristics and of de- 
sireable relationships to others, 
such as: 

1. Maintenance of desirable 
standards of taste in personal 
grooming. 

2. Belief in one’s ability in the 
teaching situation. 

3. Following the plans and poli- 
cies of the administration. 

4, Ability to adjust to situations 
in the community. 

5. Codperation with fellow- 
teachers. 

6. Contributing to educational 
progress in the community. 

7. Emphasis on personal prob- 
lems of the teacher. 

In addition to greater emphasis 
on definite aims in the administra- 
tion of directed teaching, special- 
ists in the field of teacher training 
are stressing the importance of 
giving careful consideration to the 
following items: 

1. Principles of selecting pros- 
pective teachers. 

2. Induction of prospective 
teachers into actual teaching situ- 
ations. 

3. Period of directed teaching. 


PRINCIPLES OF SELECTING 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The present oversupply of teach- 
ers is having a tremendous effect 
on the admission policies of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Many 
of our colleges are beginning to 
conclude that certification to teach 
is not a right, but is a privilege to 
be granted only in terms of proved 
capacity—capacity in scholarship, 
knowledge, abilities, interests, 


health, personal and social quali- 
ties, character and ideals deemed 
necessary to education in a demcc- 
racy. In other words, all teacher 
training institutions should give 
greater emphasis to the selection 
of prospective teachers on the ba- 
sis of achievement, interviews, 
personality traits, health, depend- 
ableness, codperativeness, leader- 
ship, personal appearance, voice, 
and the like. The method of selec- 
tion, admission, and elimination 
suggested here begins with matric- 
ulation and continues through to 
certification. Selection and its cor- 
rollary, elimination of the medi- 
ocre, are thus important factors 
throughout the preparatory pe- 
riod. 


The next section of this paper 
will give consideration to the in- 
duction of the prospective teacher 
into the teaching situation. 


INDUCTION OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHER INTO THE TEACHING 
SITUATION 


No teacher should be inducted 
into the teaching situation until he 
has gone through a well-organized 
process of directed observation. 
The rate of induction should be ad- 
justed to the ability, experience, 
background, and need of the indi- 
vidual student teacher. Some stu- 
dent teachers come with colorful 
personalities, breadth of experience 
and with home and educational 
backgrounds that make it possible 
to admit them into a large share 
of actual teaching experience in a 
very short time. All should begin 
with light tasks and a great deal 
of planning, but there should be no 
fixed uniform time for the ending 
of observation and the beginning 
of participation. The student 
teacher’s alertness, his zeal, per- 
sonality, initiative, and ease of so- 
cial adjustment are the greatest 
factors in determining the rate of 
induction. 

During the period of directed ob- 
servation, it is possible for the stu- 
dent teacher to orient herself to 
the more complex tasks of directed 
teaching through such activities 
as— 
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1. Planning the larger units of 
a course. 


2. Giving assistance to slow 
learners and those who are fre- 
quently absent. 


3. Administering achievement 
tests to discover the type of reme- 
dial treatment that can be given to 
special cases. 

4. Studying the mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, and general charac- 
teristics of members of the class. 

5. Marking papers and summa- 
rizing the results. 

6. Making up examinations. 

7. Assisting with the records 
and reports. 

8. Furnishing educational guid- 
ance to pupils. 

9. Assisting pupils with their 
seat work. 

10. Distributing and collecting 
instructional materials. 


Following the directed observa- 
tion comes the period of directed 
teaching. 


PERIOD OF DIRECTED TEACHING 


An institution should not give 
credit for directed teaching unless 
that institution exercises adequate 
control over the directed teaching 
situations. Where directed teach- 
ing is done in a public high school, 
there should be a formal written 
contract between the college and 
the proper administrative body of 
the local public school system. The 
contracts should guarantee to the 
public schools educational outcomes 
equal or superior to those formerly 
achieved, and final authority to 
public school officials in all matters 
affecting the welfare of the pupils, 
and should guarantee to the teach- 
er training institution the right to 
do enough supervision to assure 
the growth of the student teachers 
and the pupils. 

The supplementing of the salary 
of the critic teacher by the training 
institution is another significant 
factor in the organization and ad- 
ministration of directed teaching. 
Other things being equal, the 
larger the supplement, the more 
privileges and rights the college 
will probably have in the selection 
and supervision of the critic teach- 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Southeastern District M eeting 


Held at Williston Industrial High School, Wilmington, N. C. 


HE fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern 
District of the N. C. 

® || Teachers Association 
was held at the Willis- 
ton Industrial High 
School, Wilmington, N. 

C., November 18, 1939, at 9:30 

a.m. The Williston Glee Club ren- 

dered four delightful numbers, 

after which devotionals were 
offered by Rev. Spurgeon J. May- 
field. Welcome addresses were giv- 
en by Mr. H. M. Roland, Superin- 
tendent of New’ Hanover County 
and Percy J. Heath, a member of 
the senior class of Williston High 

School. Mr. James H. Harper, 

Supervisor of Kinston Elementary 

Schools responded to the above ad- 

dresses. In keeping with the 

theme of the meeting — “New 

Phases in Child Guidance,” the au- 

dience then sang, ‘“‘I Will Guide 

Thee.” 

Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Assistant 
Director of Negro Division of the 
State Department of Education, 
was present and gave facts and 
statistics concerning Negro Edu- 
cation in North Carolina. Mr. 
Ferguson stated that heretofore 
we have been largely concerned 
with what is wrong with our 
school, now we are more concerned 
about what is right with our 
school. His subject was, “What 
Is Right with Negro Education in 
North Carolina.” In determining 
this, Mr. Ferguson pointed out 
four aspects necessary to be con- 
sidered. Namely: Facilities, 
Teachers, Pupils and Communities. 
He mentioned the fact that a more 
wholesome environment is ob- 
served as an evidence of economic 
improvement and pointed out some 
of the outstanding needs for Ne- 
gro education which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Larger units of organization 
for elementary schools. 

2. More adequate transportation 
facilities. 


Saturday, November 18, 1939 


By Mrs. MAE RupD WILLIAMS 


38. Need for greater teaching 
power as seen by growth of chil- 
dren. 

4. Need for health and whole- 
some community about the school. 
He further stated that we need to 
analyze the positive thing we have 
to work with and realize the steps 
ahead. 

Dr. G. E. Davis, executive secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association gave  in- 
formation and statistics concern- 
ing the District Associations. 

Appointment of committees was 
made by the president. The group 
then retired to the sectional meet- 
ings. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Primary Section—“New Phases 
in Child Guidance,’”’ Miss Sarah B. 
Nixon, Chairman. 

Grammar Grade Section — 
“Guidance in the All-Round Devel- 
opment of the Child,’ Mrs. Clara 
D. Mann, Chairman. 

High School Section — “Child 
Guidance,” Mrs. Alice Wood Lof- 
ton, Chairman. 

Home Economics Section — 
“Guidance in Home Making,” Mrs. 
Lulu Lyles Booker, Chairman. 

Principals and Supervisors Sec- 
tion—“New Phases in Child Guid- 
ance,’ Mr. R. D. Tynes, Chairman. 

Adult Education Section — 
“Guidance,” Mrs. Emma J. Sasser, 
Chairman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The general afternoon session 
opened with music by the Willis- 
ton High School Band. 

Miss Frances Trigg, Vocational 
Coordinator of New Hanover 
County, gave an illuminating and 
interesting address on the func- 
tions of “Guidance.” The points 
emphasized were as follows: 


. Occupational information. 

. Personal inventory. 

. Counseling. 

. Explanation and use of train- 
ing opportunities. 


me WD eR 


5. Placement. 

6. Follow up. 

She also emphasized the necessity 
of understanding children and 
pointed out that the trend of an 
occupation should be in the right 
direction, and that information 
should include available occupa- 
tions in your community. 

Miss Trigg suggested that there 
be an individual designated as a 
counselor in each school to assist 
the individual in interpreting the 
information he has received and 
help him make a start in carrying 
out plans which he has decided 
upon. “If guidance does nothing 
more than help us to know more 
about the homes from which our 
children come and know our pu- 
pils well, it will be well worth the 
while,” were her closing remarks. 

Mr. Charles H. Warren, State 
Supervisor of Industrial Rehabili- 
tation presented charts showing 
facts about people who had been 
helped by the industrial rehabilita- 
tion program. He stated that 
these individuals had been helped 
physically and were taught trades 
which had given them a new op- 
portunity in life. “It costs less to 
rehabilitate a person than it does 
for the State to take care of such 
an individual.’ He stated that 
those who know of this program 
should inform others as industrial 
rehabilitation has been given very 
little publicity. The age limit for 
this service is from 16 to 68. 
Those eligible are persons stricken 
with infantile paralysis, hunch 
backs or persons with any perma- 
nent handicap. 

Others presented during the aft- 
ernoon session were Mrs. Rose D. 
Aggrey, president of the Negro 
State Teachers Association, and 
Mr. O. R. Pope, principal of the 
Booker T. Washington High 
School, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Following the presentation of 
visitors the president, Mr. Hugh 
Victor Brown, gave a brief, but 
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inspiring address. 
as follows: 

“T have served this organization 
from its birth to a time when it 
is now able to stand alone. I now 
retire with full assurance that the 
same support you so willingly gave 
me, you will accord to my suc- 
cessor, 

“Again I bring before you the 
question of making the State As- 
sociation a ‘Delegated or Repre- 
sentative Assembly’ which you 
adopted in your resolutions a year 
ago and which I earnestly hope 
you will do again. I am more con- 
vinced than ever that our great 
State Teachers Association will 
function more effectively under 
such a system when every nook 
and corner of the State is definite- 
ly represented in the Association.” 

Reports from the various com- 
mittees were made. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions made the 
following recommendations. 

1. That a section for elementary 
principals be included in the next 
meeting of this division of the 
State Teachers Association, and 
that it be held at a separate period 
from the High School Division. 

2. That the district be more 
closely tied up with the parent 
body. 

3. That an intensified member- 
ship campaign be conducted. 

4. That there be increased ap- 
propriation for the district. 

5. That intervisitation between 
the districts be carried on. 

6. That the question of the State 
Association becoming a “Delegated 
Assembly” be submitted to the 
teachers for a vote. 

7. That the TEACHERS. RECORD 
be sent to new teachers immedi- 
ately upon payment of dues. 


Excerpts are 


8. That the District elect one 


member to the State Executive 
Committee. 

9. That the outgoing president 
of the District automatically be- 
come a member of the Executive 
Committee of the District. 

10. In view of the fact that the 
officials, teachers and student body 
and New Hanover County have 
spared no pains in caring for our 
comfort and entertainment, we 
recommend that a vote of thanks 
be returned to them by this as- 
sembly. 

The Committee on Time and 
Place suggested to hold the next 
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I’m Cold 


By Mrs. Rost Leary Love 
620 Hast Boundary St., Charlotte, N. C. 





A dear little crocus peeped out of the snow 
And held up her tiny green leaves. 
With a quaint little bow, she asked the sun 
“May I warm by your fire, please?” 


* 











meeting at the West Street High 
School in New Bern, North Caro- 
lina, the third Saturday in No- 
vember, 1940. 

The new elected officers are: 

President, Mr. Fred J. Rogers, 
principal of the Williston Indus- 
trial High School, Wilmington, 
iNeCe 
- Vice-President, Mr. Eugene A. 
Armstrong, principal of the Anne 
Chesnutt High School, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mae 
Rudd Williams, Jeanes Supervisor, 
Cumberland County. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Ethel T. Hayswood, Jeanes Super- 
visor, Roberson County. 

Registrar: Miss Fannie P. 
White, Williston Industrial High 
School, Wilmington, N. C. 

New members elected to the 
Executive Committee to serve 
three years: Mrs. Vina B. Battle, 
Lenoir County; Mr. Walter S. Fos- 
ter, Wayne County; Mr. Hugh V. 
Brown, Goldsboro, N. C. 


The Administration of Directed 
Teaching 


(Continued from page 11) 

ers. This procedure will likewise 
assist greatly in making it possible 
for the institution to command the 
good will and confidence of teach- 
ers in the codperating schools to 
the extent that the institutions will 
be free to supervise every aspect 
of the work of the beginning 
teacher. 

For example, such problems as 
determining the number of student 
teachers a critic teacher may su- 
pervise each day, selecting critic 
teachers, deciding on the teaching 


period, arranging personal and 
group conferences with critic 
teachers, and similar activities 


should be the responsibility of the 


> 


director of teacher training in the 
respective institution concerned. 
In some situations the lack of this 
responsibility on the part of train- 
ing institutions has resulted in 
critic teachers attempting to super- 
vise as many as eight or more stu- 
dent teachers daily, the selection 
of critic teachers at random, and 
the termination of the directed 
teaching period in a more or less 
haphazard and uncontrolled man- 
ner. Whereas good practice should 
not permit a critic teacher to su- 
pervise more than three student 
teachers daily, and preferably not 
more than two. Such a set-up en- 
ables the critic teacher to give 
more time to the supervision of the 
student teacher’s activities. 

However, the effectiveness of the 
critic teacher’s supervision will de- 
pend very largely upon her experi- 
ence, background, and academic 
training. The most effective critic 
teacher is likely to be the person 
who is carefully trained in subject 
matter and education, and is well 
groomed as a classroom practition- 
er. This person would make it 
possible to achieve a three way cor- 
relation in the training of second- 
ary school teachers to the extent 
that she would be able to offer the 
course in special methods for her 
subject, and, at the same time, 
supervise the student teacher. In 
other words, we would have in a 
single person emphasis on subject 
matter, on theory and practice, and 
on application of her theories in 
the classroom. This procedure 
would enable the director of teach- 
er training to realize a higher de- 
gree of integration of observation, 
participation, and directed teach- 
ing. 
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Second Ward Shares In Federal 
Vocational Education Funds 


By MARGUERITE M. ADAMS 


R. CHAIRMAN, Mr. Harding and Teachers: 

7 I have been asked to give you information 

concerning a program being attempted at 

@ 8 Second Ward and to solicit your codpera- 

oy tion in carrying out that program, a pro- 

( i gram which we hope will become eventually 

city-wide. This program deals specifically 

with Vocational Education on the adult level, though 

some mention will be made of the general program of 
Vocational Education. 

Before I make this plea for your help in our pro- 
gram, I crave your indulgence while I cite, as briefly 
as possible, the purpose and some of the history of the 
Federally-aided program for Vocational Education in 
North Carolina. 

Vocational Education, according to the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in its report for Feb- 
ruary, 1938, page 74, broadly defined, includes all 
experiences whereby one learns to carry on a useful 
occupation. It is in this sense that the term is used 
here. 

The Federal Vocational Education program began 
in 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. The 
passage of this act was the result of the continued 
efforts of men who felt that, because of the poverty of 
some of the states, the Federal Government should 
make provision to insure training for useful occupa- 
tions. This act provided for three phases of vocational 
education; namely, agriculture, home economics, and 
trade and industry. 

The agricultural program provides training in both 
rural and city schools, and for persons either in school 
or for those who can take only part-time work. Few 
city schools have availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered by this fund, but some excellent. work has 
been done in rural communities. 

The second provision was for home economics. This 
program offers training to women employed in home- 
making in their own homes or other homes; girls and 
women employed outside their homes in industrial, 
commercial or other occupations; household em- 
ployes; girls still in full-time attendance in schools 
(14 years or older); girls out of school, but unem- 
ployed. The home economics program includes home 
projects, designed to have pupils carry on activities 
under normal home conditions, teaching women how 
to care for the health of the family, how to select and 
care for clothing, how to select and prepare foods, and 
how to solve personal problems. 

The trade and industry section provides for two types 
of school, the unit trade and general industrial schools. 
In the former, pupils are taught only the trade in 
which they are interested. In the latter, they are 
taught elements of several closely related trades. 
There are also part-time trade and industrial classes 


for workers between 14 and 18 who are employed, and 
evening classes for men employed in trades or tempo- 
rarily unemployed. 

In the above section of my talk I have tried to give 
you a brief sketch of the purpose and provisions of 
the original Vocational Education Act. But I wish to 
add here that three more acts have been passed, 
greatly increasing the amount of money available for 
these phases of education and adding one more phase, 
namely, distributive occupations such as merchandis- 
ing and salesmanship. 

The first supplementary act was the George-Reed 
Act, passed in 1924. This act increased the money 
available for home economics. The George-Ellzey Act 
of 1934 was the second supplementary act. This in- 
creased funds, also. The George-Deen Act was the 
third act and was passed in 1937. This act, as I said 
before, added a new phase of education. The Federal 
grants for these phases of education now amount to 
$21,785,000 annually. In addition, the money from 
the first three funds is matched dollar for dollar by 
local and state funds. 

It will not be amiss to insert here some information 
concerning how this money has been spent and what 
advantage the people of our State, especially our own - 
people, have taken of the funds available. If you will 
bear with me long enough, I would like to give this 
information for each type of Vocational Education. 
This information is given for five-year periods and is 
separated for whites and Negroes. I might also ask 
you to bear in mind that for every dollar spent from 
Federal money, a dollar must be spent by the State 
except for the George-Deen fund. The George-Deen 
fund is not included because at the time this table was 
compiled, the act had just gone into effect and no re- 
port was available. All figures are taken from the 
report of the State Board of Vocational Education for 
the years studied. 

TABLE I 
1 Hependitures for Vocational Agriculture from Federal Funds, 


Hnroltment and Per Capita Expenditures by Race 
for Five-Year Periods 


Per Capita 

Expenditure Enrollment Expenditures 

Year White Negro White Negro White Negro 
FL Oy (ells meee $ 3,845.80 $ 738.96 189 114 $20.34 $ 6.48 
1921-22. 46,984.82 10,221.24 1,010 468 46.51 23.97 
926-2 (ee 104,937.50 14,840.41 5,783 1,054 18.14 14.08 
OSES 7 eee 148,555.46 15,283.08 4,619 980° B3i.72) W529 
LOS Ono eeeee 158,623-74 1981 35.05) dea Oi aa) 2: 


You will note that the table began with 1917-18. 
This was in order to get it for periods used in other 
funds by the study from which these data were taken. 
Studying this table, it is found that although the 
Negro is 29 per cent of the population, he did not 








1 Adams, Marguerite M., The Participation of Negroes in Federal Edu- 
cation Grants in the State of North Carolina. (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis) Howard University, 1938, page 47. 
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receive his proportionate share of these funds, in spite 
of the fact that most Negroes live in rural areas where 
this work is generally carried on. In only two cases 
did the Negro participate on a proportionate basis as 
far as enrollment is concerned, namely 1917-18 and 
1921-22, the earlier period of the operation of the 
fund. But discrepancies are more easily seen when 
the per capita expenditures are studied. Here, at no 
time does the per capita expenditure for Negroes 
equal that for whites. Further analysis could be 
made, but since our school program is to deal with 
home economics and trade and industry, more space 
will be devoted to the analysis of these tables. 

The second table shows how the money from the 
Federal Vocational Education fund for Home Eco- 
nomics has been spent in North Carolina for the same 
periods for which the fund for Vocational Agriculture 
was studied. 

TABLE II 
2 Haependitures for Home Economics from Federal Funds, En- 
rollment and Per Capita Expenditure by Race 
for Five-Year Periods 


Enro]lment 


= Per Capita 

Expenditures = x Expenditures 

Year White Negro Total White Negro 
EON OSE CORT D Doe. .sie ees Se alow GD 34 ale SRO pee 
1921-22... 2,070.50 114.00 2,184.50 442 117 4.90 96 
1926-27... 5,537.00 537.50 6,074.50 3,928 820 1.40 .65 
1931532... 28,973.80 HAC eso LD .Lo 1,005" 258 As, 2109 
1936-37... 42,436.11 2,190.22 44,626.33 2,472 321 17.16 6.51 


An analysis of this table shows that the Negro in 
North Carolina has not enjoyed the full benefits from 
this fund. The amount appropriated for home eco- 
nomics during the earlier periods of its operation was 
small to begin with. From the table it can be seen 
that during the first year the Negro received nothing. 
However, this might be due to the fact that there was 
difficulty in organizing classes and in securing people 
who could do the work. But the number of Negroes 
enrolled in this work for 1926-27 indicated that they 
were participating to a very large extent, yet only one- 
tenth of the total money was spent on them, despite 
the fact that the Negro constituted a fifth of the total 
enrollment. But the most glaring inequality is shown 
in 1931-32, when the amount of money for home eco- 
nomics was increased by the George-Deen Act. Here 
the Negro receives only $541 out of a total fund of 
$29,515.15. His enrollment for this period has fallen 
off, so that it is only a very small per cent of the total. 
Strange to say, however, the per capita expenditure 
for 1931-32 for Negroes more nearly approaches that 
for the whites than any other period studied, due not 
to the fact that the money was more equitably spent, 
but to the fact that the Negro enrollment decreased 
while the enrollment for whites increased. The figures 
for 1936-37 show that the women and girls of North 
Carolina, both white and colored, failed to participate 
in the activities made possible by this fund. The en- 
rollment for whites decreased to almost one-third of 
its number for 1931-32, and the Negroes’ enrollment 
increased slightly, but does not approach the high level 
of 1926-27. All this in the face of the fact that the 
money expended had in twenty years increased from 
$700 to $42,000. 


2 Adams, Marguerite M., The Participation of Negroes in Federal Educa- 


tion Grants in the State of North Carolina. (Unpublished Master’s Thesis ) 


Howard University, 1939, p. 51. 
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According to this table, it is safe to say that women 
of North Carolina in general and the Negro women in 
particular have not participated as largely as they 
should in the benefits offered by the Vocational Educa- 
tional Fund. 


The last fund which is included in our study is the 
fund for trade and industry. This money also comes 
from the Federal Vocational Fund, supplemented by 
State funds. 

TABLE III 
3 Hxpenditures for Trade and Industry from Federal Funds, 


Enrollment and Per Capita Expenditures by Race 
for Five-Year Periods. 


Per Capita 

Expenditures Enrollment Expenditures 

Year White Negro White Negro White Negro 
HO Si See 9 en ae Nee aT eee ee Be 28, Sie ee See 
ile eee S894 OT eee eee PALS) yee, Sele ae 
NO ZG22 (eee 19,075.24 2,743.86 4,576 658 417 4.17 
iL O)3 il ae eee 23,133.16 5,122.06 4127 1,367 5.60 3.74 
NaS Oxo ences 8,069.27 7,487 1,507 Sach Dro 


43,040.11 


At first glance, one would say that the above table 
paints a better picture of the distribution of funds for 
Trade and Industry than for any other of the Voca- 
tional Educational funds. But there are several factors 
to bear in mind when judging this distribution. The 
Trade and Industry fund is spent largely in urban 
areas and is apportioned on the basis of urban popu- 
lation. During the periods studied, the per cent the 
Negro was of the urban population ranged from 31.6 
in 1921-22 and 30.4 in 1936-37. Using this fact as a 
basis, it can be seen that only in 1931-32 does the 
enrollment approach 80 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, but at no time does the amount spent on the 
Negroes approximate 30 per cent of the total amount 
of money spent for trade and industry. In fact, actual 
figures showing the per cent indicate that the range is 
from zero in 1921-22 and 18.1 per cent in 1931-32, 
when the fund was a little more than half what it was 
in 1936-37, when the per cent spent on Negroes was 
only 15.7 per cent of the total spent. The range in 
per capita is not so great, for it can be noted that at 
some periods it is greater than that spent for each 
white person. 

The Negro, then, seems to take a greater advantage 
of the funds for trade and industry than for home 
economics; yet neither from the standpoint of enroll- 
ment nor money spent does he participate as he 
should. 

It would not be amiss to pause here and try to find 
some reason or reasons for the fact that the Negro 
does not take advantage of these opportunities. Ne- 
groes would be prone to say that the basic reason is 
the prejudice of white people who have these funds in 
charge. It will have to be admitted that to some 
extent this may be true. However, the speaker is 
inclined to look closer home for some reasons. And 
these are two that are found: First, the indifference 
of leaders who have known for years that funds for 
these types of education are available. These people 
have made no effort to see that the mass of people 
were informed concerning these funds. Secondly, the 
ignorance of the great majority of our people concern- 
ing the advantages which are offered them. 

It is the work of years to break down the walls of 
prejudice, so I do not come asking you to do that, but 


8 Ibid, p. 49 
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to remove the other causes preventing the full 
participation of the Negro in these benefits. The 
teachers and other leaders must inform themselves 
concerning these funds, then they must get this infor- 
mation over to the public, through churches and any 
other agencies which are at hand. 

Second Ward has made a step in this direction and 
has secured the approval of the director of vocational 
education in Charlotte to begin classes in trades and 
home economics. These classes will begin within the 
next week, and each one of you is urged to encourage 
people to come and register with the school for the 
subjects to be offered. 

Persons who are over sixteen and not enrolled in the 
day schools are eligible, provided they are engaged in 
the trades (or related trades) offered. Home-makers 
may enroll in the classes for sewing or cooking. The 
following courses are being offered: Trade drawing 
and mathematics, masonry, waiting and catering, 
maid service, practical nursing, cooking and sewing. 
Men who are engaged in the building trades may enroll 
in the first two courses mentioned. Any persons em- 
ployed (or temporarily unemployed) in foods occupa- 
tions, such as waiter, cook, bus boy or the like may 
enter waiting and catering. The practical nursing 
course is open to girls or women employed as nurse 
maids or home nurses, as well as practical nurses. It 
is necessary to enroll at least twelve people in order to 
maintain an average daily attendance of eight. The 
classes will meet twice weekly for two hours and the 
courses will run twenty periods or five weeks. 
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The object of these courses is to aid men and wo- 
men to improve their ability to work in order that 
they may improve their homes and earn a better liv- 
ing. If the Negroes of Charlotte take advantage of 
these opportunities, the results will be felt in the 
day schools, because children will be better cared for 
and their homes will be better. In order that each 
person may demand a better wage, a card showing 
that the person has completed the course will be 
given each one. It will be signed by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, the Director of Vocational 
Education and the teacher of the subject. 


At this time, there are thirty-eight adult classes 
being conducted in the white schools of Charlotte, 
and the enrollment is over four hundred. The Di- 
rector of Vocational Education is very anxious for 
Negroes to share in this type of education. The Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools endorses this pro- 
gram. Can the Negroes of Charlotte do less than 
bend every effort to induce people to come and enroll 
in these classes? 

In conclusion, I wish to ask your codperation in 
the effort of Second Ward to bring these advantages 
to the people of Charlotte. These advantages are 
free and the concerted efforts of the leaders are 
needed to get this information over to the public. 
Help us remove the stigma of indifference which 
has been cast at us because we have allowed our. 
people to remain in ignorance of these opportunities 
for so long. 














Older Boys To Meet At 
Dillard High School 


GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Conference Slated for April 19, 20, 21, 1940° 


By HENRY T. JOHNSON 


School, Raleigh, N. C., and should 


within the delegates and members, 
ideas and principles which are 
based on the richer and fuller 
things of life. 

The main feature of the open- 
ing night will be an inspirational 
address on the subject “Rewards 
of a Counting Life.’ On Satur- 
day morning the conference fac- 
ulty will have charge of group dis- 
cussions based on the conference 
theme. On Saturday night at the 
annual banquet, the boys will hear 
an address on “The Life that 
Counts in Service.” On Sunday 
morning the boys will attend 


l@ A¢|S announced by the executive 
i secretary the Thirteenth An- 
eens} nual Y.M.C.A. Older Boys 

Conference of North Caro- 
lina will meet at the Dillard High 
School, Goldsboro, N. C., April 19, 
20, 21, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. 

The fee, which is $2.50 per dele- 
gate, should be sent to Henry T. 
Johnson, executive secretary of the 
Conference, Washington High 





reach him no later than April 15, 
1940. Registration begins at 2:00 
o'clock, Friday 19th. Every high 
school or Y.M.C.A. or boys’ group 
in North Carolina are asked to 
send as many delegates as pos- 
sible. 

The theme of the conference is 
“The Life That Counts.” In pre- 
vious years the themes have been 
of such nature so as to instill, 


church services and hear a ser- 
mon on the subject “Jesus, the 
Example of a Counting Life.” Boys 
from the mountains to the sea- 
shore will assemble in the city of 
Goldsboro, N. C., for the great 
conference to inspire future Ne- 
gro men. 

Mr. H. V. Brown, principal of 
Dillard High School is host to the 
conference. 


a ee ee ee ee 
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Isce 1808, PROTECTION 
VieOr ated nda Te aR 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company was founded in 1898. Since the beginning, 
it has shown continuous and uninterrupted growth. Each succeeding year it has been in position to 
offer more and better protection. You too can enjoy the benefits of a North Carolina Mutual Policy. 
It might well be a Retirement Income Policy, designed to supply the comforts of life in old age; it 
might be a Limited Payment Life Policy with special travel accident and disability features, or it 


may well be a Straight Life Policy which gives greatest protection at least cost. 


No matter what contract you select, a few cents a day will provide a safe insurance estate. 
Then, if illness or accident overtakes you, and friends, position and all the good things of life flee, 
you still have a never failing support—YOUR LIFE INSURANCE. 


C. C. SPAULDING, President, Durham, N. C. 


NORTH PANULINA MUTUAL 


C.C.SPAULDING, President * DURHAM, | NORTH CAROLINA 


‘‘No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies’’ 









SHAW UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 3 to July 12 


Second Session, July 15 to August 23 
1940 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 


RALEIGH 
OFFERINGS 








Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes C, B, and A. 
Several courses will be available for principals and supervisors. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit 


For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 
NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 


On to F AYEVTEV ee oe 
The North Carolina 


Negro leachers Association 


Will Hold Its 


Fifly-CNinth Annual Neeting 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Narch ast, 22nd, 2 3rd, 1940 


e 


General Sessions and Group Meetings at 


THE GYMNASIUM ~ 


and 


B. E. SMITH ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


© 


Every teacher is urged to renew membership at once. The Asso- 
ciation can only go forward, unhampered, through the loyal 
Support of every teacher. Membership and Teachers Rec- 
ord cost each teacher less than two cents per week. 

Send membership dues before the meeting. 
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Crackers Kerord 


Official Publication of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 








HE COMMON SCHOOL is the greatest discovery 
ever made by man. 


Education is our only political safety. The wine of 
Beauty and the bread he breaks. Outside of this ark, all 
is deluge. 


Teaching is the most difficult of all arts and the pro- 
foundest of all sciences. 


The highest service we can perform for others is to 
help them to nelp themselves. 


Had I the power I would scatter libraries over the 
whole land as the sower sows his wheatfield. 


I beseech you to treasure up in your hearts these, my 
parting words: Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity. 

I hold treason against this government to be an enor- 
mous crime; but great as it is, ] hold treason against free 
speech to be incomparably greater. 

If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, 
worthy to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the hu- 
man heart can endure, it is the cause of education. 

—HORACE MANN. 


Published in January, March, May, and October, by the 


NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
301 Carmel St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1930, at the post office at Raleigh, North Carolina, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Presented Gold Medal by N. C. Teachers 


Association for Fifty Years 


of Service 





HE North Carolina Negro State 
ah Teachers Association in its fifty- 
®! ninth session, held at Fayette- 

ville State Teachers College, 


presented a gold medal to Miss Leonora 
T. Jackson for services as classroom 
teacher for fifty years. 


She was born in Halifax County, North 
Carolina. Her elementary education was 
in the public schools of North Carolina 
and in Petersburg, Va. In 1881 she grad- 
uated from Shaw University, with the 
B.S. degree. Later the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
her by her alma mater. 

Miss Jackson’s rank in scholarship at 
Shaw University caused the president, 
Dr. H. M. Tupper, to select her as a stu- 
dent teacher during the four years of 
her college course, She has studied at 


Miss LEONORA T. JACKSON 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., and at 
the University of Chicago. 

Prior to graduation, she taught in the 
rural schools of North Carolina in Hali- 
fax, Rockingham and Richmond counties. 
Since her graduation she has taught in 


the city schools of North Carolina in 
Raleigh, Reidsville, Asheville, Wainston- 
Salem, Wilmington, and in the public 


schools of Missouri—Dalton and Keytes- 
ville. Her first position after graduation 
was in the Plymouth State Normal School 
—now Hlizabeth City State Teachers Col- 
lege. Subsequently, she taught in Bart- 
lett A. and I. School, Dalton, Mo.; Lin- 
coln Institute (now) Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Baptist College, Ma- 
con, Mo.; Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C. (Employed by the State of North 
Carolina as Teacher of Education) and 
Fayetteville State Teachers College. 
She has taught in summer schools at 


Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
High School, Sedalia, Mo.; State Nor- 
mal School, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Col- 
legiate Institute, Rich Square, N. C.; 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; Normal 
School and Teachers College, Fayetteville, 
N. C. Also extension courses in Raleigh, 
N. C.; Goldsboro, Lillington, Clinton, 
Smithfield, Whiteville, Warsaw, Fayette- 
ville and Elizabethtown, N. C. In 1888-89 
she was treasurer of State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Although Miss Jackson resigned and 
has the enviable distinction of having 
taught in the classroom sixty-six years 
—sixteen of which were at Fayetteville. 


Yet, owing to her personality traits, 
Christian character, interest in young 
people, zeal and enthusiasm, she is re- 


tained as Directress of Young Men at 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville, N. C, 


a 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the 59th Annual Session of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association at State Teachers College, March 23, 1940 


We, your committee on resolutions, 
beg leave to make the following report: 


1. We wish to extend thanks to the 
president of the college, his corps of 
teachers, and the committee hosts in 


general for the kind hospitality shown 
to all during the three days of the con- 
vention. We wish also to thank the 
Honorable Mayor and the others who so 
generously extended kind words of wel- 
come and the various musical groups who 
furnished musical entertainment during 
both the general and sectional meetings. 


2. Salary Question: 

The committee wishes to thank the 
State for the step taken last year toward 
lessening the salary differential and 
while it expresses its utmost confidence 
that the State will do what is right by 
its Negro teachers, the committee wishes 
to reaffirm the resolution of previous 
years that the entire differential be eradi- 
cated and that Negro teachers be placed 
on a parity with other teachers with 
equal certification. The committee feels 
that with the fine race relations which 
exist between the two races, this pro- 
gram of erasing the salary differential 
can and should be adopted without the 
interference of outside influences. 


3. Teacher Retirement: 


Be it resolved, that we support with 
all our power the N. C. Educational As- 
sociation in its program looking toward 
teacher retirement legislation. 


4, American Teacher Association. 

Be it resolved that the Association 
will endorse by actual participation with 
the program of the American Teacher 
Association. 


5. Federal Aid for Education. 

Be it resolved that the Association go 
on record as endorsing the movement 
for Federal support for education in this 
State as well as in other states of the 
South. 


6. Graduate Study. 


Be it resolved that the Association go 
on record as thanking the State for the 
step taken toward providing graduate 
work among the colleges where it has 
been established. 


7. Delegated Assembly. 

Be it resolved that a special commit- 
tee be appointed to study the advisability 
of a delegated assembly and submit with 
recommendations at the next meeting of 
the convention in 1941. 


8. District Associations. 


Be it resolved that the Association 
go on record as favoring a closer tie up 
of the district teachers association to 


the extent that increased financial sup- 
port or appropriations be given the dis- 
tricts, that the districts be required to 
make definite reports at the State con- 
ventions, and that the TEACHERS RECORD 
be sent at once to those teachers who 
pay their fees at the time of the district 
convention. 


9. Juvenile Delinquency. 


Realizing the fact that there has been 
an increase in delinquency among boys 
and girls throughout the State and that 
there is no provision whatever for car- 
ing for delinquency among girls of the 
race, the committee wishes to submit 
the following resolution to wit: That the 
Association extend its eternal thanks to 
those fine women of the race in the State 
who, with Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
and Mrs. Minnie Pearson, Durham, strug- 
gled for many years to keep the doors of 
Efland Home open, but finding the bur- 
den too great were forced to give up the 
task for lack of support from an un- 
friendly legislature and a citizenship 
which failed to realize the importance of 
dealing scientifically with the great prob- 
lem of delinquency among our girls. That 
the Association go on record as favoring 
a committee to go before the legislature 
in seeking some support in dealing with 
the problem of delinquency as relates to 
the girls of our race. 


10. Hvaluation of Elementary Schools. 


Realizing that strength of our edu- 
cational institutions is the strength of 
its foundation, the committee recom- 
mends that the Association go on record 
as strongly indorsing the suggestions 
of Dr. J. Henry Highsmith looking to- 
ward evaluation and accreditment of 
elementary schools. 


11. State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Be it resolved that greater support 
be given and more active interest be 
shown toward the work of both State, 
district and local parent-teacher activity 
to the end that the great lapse in enroll- 
ment between the first and last years of 
school as shown in the report of Mr. 
J. Henry Highsmith be erased. 

The committee feels that the closer 
contact by way of teacher visitation to 
homes and parents visitation at school 
will do more than any thing else in 
awakening the consciousness of all influ- 
ences toward better enrollment and con- 
sequent better school attendance. 


12. School Activities. 


Be it resolved that school activities 
in general be encouraged for the good of 
all the children and that over-emphasis 
of any one phase to the extent that un- 
professional ethics often give way to the 
determination to win at any cost be 


strongly discouraged. The committee 
wishes to suppress strongly any effort 
to subsidize athletics or any other form 
of school activity, but recommends great- 
er emphasis upon a strong intramural 
program which will make for more gen- 
eral development among children. 


13. Publicity. 


The committee recommends that the 
entire State press facilities and those of 
the Negro press be used in disseminat- 
ing these resolutions. ; 


14. Conclusions. 


The committee resolves that a special 
tribute be paid to our dignified president, | 
Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, and to the execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis, for the 
very fine program of the general meet- 
ings; and a tribute to the various heads 
of the sections for the quality of the de- 
partmental meetings. The committee 
wishes to express finally the appreciation 
of the entire Association for the states- 
manship of the president of the State 
Teachers College in the great program 
of development which is so strongly in 
evidence everywhere on this campus. 


15. Whereas, It has pleased Almighty 
God in His all-wise providence to call 
from labor on earth to reward in the 
City of Light and Life one who has 
made an everlasting contribution to the 
advancement of race relations and good 
will. It has been through the efforts of 
the late W. S. Creecy, principal of the 
W. S. Creecy High School, Rich Square, 
and others of like character and ambi- 
tion that has brought about the advanc- 
ing changes for the better. Therefore we 
tender the bereaved family our tenderest 
sympathies and commend them to Him 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 


16. The Negro teachers of North Caro- 
lina voice their appreciation of the recog- 
nition by the Agricultural Extension 
headed by Dr. I. O. Schaub in the pro- 
motion of State Farm Agent J. W. Mit- 
chell of Greensboro, N. C., to a position 
made vacant by the death of the late 
C. R. Hudson. 


We further reaffirm our endorsement 
and appreciation of our present State 
administration under the leadership of 
the Honorable Clyde R. Hoey, the grad- 
ual favorable movements toward adjust- 
ment of differentials. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Committee, 


OLR Porn 

ROBERT DALTON 

C. L. BLAKE 

J. A. TARPLEY 

M. C. HoLiipay 

W. B. WICKER, Chairman 
H. V. Brown, Secretary 
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What Can the Schools Do To Aid 


Democracy? 


By O. R. PoPkE, Supervising Principal 


Rocky Mount City Schools, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


A Response to Address of Wel- 
come, North Carolina State 
Teachers Association, Fayette- 
ville, March 21, 1940. 


Madam President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In responding to the cordial 
greetings to which we have listened 
with a high degree of pleasure and 
appreciation I believe it is fitting 
to call your attention in a rather 
formal way to the implications and 
challenge of this hour. It is around 
our convention theme that our 
thoughts and actions are to be cen- 
tered for the next two days. In 
the fifty-nine years of our associa- 
tion there has not been a more im- 
portant question, nor a _ bigger 
idea upon which to hang our map 
and chart our pofessional course. 
What can the schools do to aid 
democracy ? 

In spite of all the criticisms 
which are hurled against the 
schools we teachers, somehow, re- 
main strangely impervious and im- 
perturbed. We are docile, very 
docile.” “Led as lambs to the 
slaughter,’ to use a Biblical ex- 
pression, so we open not our 
mouths. When we are reviled we 
revile not again. We are fre- 
quently the butt of ridicule or good 
natured jokes, without showing in- 
sult or even disapproval. No other 
profession is subject to such un- 
warranted and unchallenged criti- 
cisms; no other profession carries 
with it such personal and profes- 
sional restrictions. What a strange 
democracy we exhibit! 

In one breath they tell us work 
is holy but we must look for our 
reward in heaven, and in the next 
breath they tell us we are not 
earning the little that we receive, 
that we are not serving the com- 
munity, and that the product of 
our schools is woefully lacking in 
the things we are supposed to 
teach. Our brain power is dis- 
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counted in the law making bodies 
of our country; our business acu- 
men is discounted, and we have 
very little to do with what is 
called “the business side” of run- 
ning the schools. It is true we 
have taught all the business men, 
the lawyers, doctors, the preach- 
ers, the mechanics, and everybody 
else, but in our popular democracy 
there seems to operate an un- 
written law that a teacher is out 
of place anywhere in the body poli- 
tic except in the schools. Outside 
of a few civic organizations of a 
non-political nature and teaching 
Sunday School we are excluded by 
a tradition that points with a 
meaningful finger and says, “Be 
careful; remember you are a teach- 
er and a public servant.” They 
dub us with such names as 
theorists, idealists, dreamers, not 
available for the practicalities of 
life. They tell us that we are 
physically and mentally branded to 
such a degree that when people 
look at us they know who we are. 


And now on the other hand what 
have we done for ourselves? We 
have consistently and admirably 
raised the requirements for teach- 
ing until now we are recognized 
as members of a real profession. 
We have succeeded in enriching 


the course of study from the pri- 
mary grades through the college. 
The public does not always under- 
stand what we are teaching or 
why, but in the main they leave it 
to us. On the other hand we have 
not taken much time to explain to 
the public our modern school or- 
ganization and methods, and why 
we do things. When they ques- 
tion us we talk among ourselves 
and says, ‘Why don’t the public 
let us alone. Why don’t they 
trust us instead of calling our 
courses fads and fancies and 
frills.” To the public we say, 
“Teaching is a science. We can 
now measure and even predict 
success in various fields in terms 
of norms and _ intelligent quo- 
tients.””’ We use an instrument we 
call a standard test. We baffle the 
laymen with our more than three 
hundred scientific terms. We try 
to make them believe that we have 
really constructed scales in which 
to weigh thought, power, and 
spirit. 

Over the doors of our schools 
we have written Democracy, and 
proudly point to it. But Mr. John 
Q. Public is still dubious. He sees 
civic teachers in many schools who 
never exercise the right of fran- 
chise at any election, local, state, 
or national. He knows that in 
this good year, 1940, there are 
many teachers who “rule the 
school” just like dictators rule. He 
knows that children in many 
schools are taught to be silent ex- 
cept when called upon to recite, 
and they are not supposed to re- 
port their experiences or to ex- 
press their opinions. Talkative 
and ambitious students are called 
fresh and impudent. Any student 
who deviates from the status quo 
is called “a problem child.’ We 
hear that student organizations in 
high schools and colleges are 
looked upon with suspicion. A stu- 
dent reported that not long ago in 
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one of our colleges the faculty de- 
bated long and loud upon the ad- 
visability of permitting a Student 
Council. In many schools student 
meetings are never permitted with- 
out a “faculty advisor” whose duty 
is to sit in and “protect” the policy 
of the school. The students are 
afraid of the faculty and the fac- 
ulty is afraid of the students. 

We see our activity program top 
heavy with a participation geared 
too high except for a few “stars” 
who are trained to win contests 
for the benefit of the coach and 
the sports column of the papers. 
Qualification for participation be- 
ing too high except for the favored 
few, most of the students are mere 
on-lookers. The extent of partici- 
pation for them is raising money 
to pay the bills. Although we say 
that school activities are for all 
students; yet, as a matter of fact, 
only a small fraction of our stu- 
dents are participants or receive 
any benefits. In the name of 
school loyalty they are taught to 
yell for the winners and ridicule 
the losers. The symbol of success 
and value is a trophy or cup for 
which nothing must be sacrificed, 
mental or physical or any other of 
those worthy objectives to which 
we often pay vociferous lip serv- 
ice. 

Mr. John Q. Public has heard 
about what we call progressive 
education. We have told him that 
the whole child comes to school. 
This being true he wonders why 
we do not adapt our teaching ac- 
cordingly. He wonders why there 
are so many failures. He wonders 
why we talk so much about groups 
and grades and marks. He won- 
ders why we rate children in terms 
of letters or figures. Sixty-nine, 
he’s failed! Seventy, he’s passed! 
He is an “EK” student, and we 
throw him away. He’s anything 
from ‘“D” to “A,” and, presto! he’s 
a success. We teachers are com- 
mitted to failing students and this 
holds true from the kindergarten 
to the college. We even tell them 
before we teach them that a cer- 
tain number according to the law 
of averages will fail. 

Last year a young man wrote 
home from a certain college: “Ma, 
they put us on that curve today 
and I might have to return home. 
It’s something here they call a 
normal curve of probability and 


it’s supposed to tell the teacher 
what you are able to do.” Mr. 
J. Q. Public tells us that he can 
prove that our decision that a child 
is not able to learn often means 
simply that we are not able to 
teach him. We have just made a 
“wonderful” discovery that nur- 
ture is just as important as na- 
ture in determining success. Mr. 
Public smiles at our discovery. He 
knew this long ago and is ready to 
cooperate with us in changing the 
situation of many children. 

From this word picture of the 
present status of our professicn, 
exaggerated as some may eall it, 
we may deduct some conclusions 
as to what the schools can do to 
aid in the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

On the railway platforms 
throughout Germany we are told 
hang three words that epitomize 
the German way of life, the Ger- 
man philosophy. These words are: 
Believe, Obey, Fight. In America 
our philosophy is more spiritual 
and therefore not nearly so direct 
or easily understood. We are all 
committed to the democratic ideal 
but we have not yet agreed upon 
a definition. We speak of the 
American way of life but we have 
not agreed upon the meaning or 
the application of this term. 
Therefore, first, we need a clarify- 
ing statement of this ideal. We 
Should make this statement as 
clear and as forceful as that of 
the Germans, or any other form 
of absolutism. We teachers owe 
our profession a duty in this re- 
spect. There should be no shilly- 
shalling in this. We should write 
it out—a dynamic, militant philos- 
ophy, one that we can vigorously 
defend, one that is workable. We 
need a philosophy that will appeal 
to the American imagination like 
a popular song. We teachers need 
a sword as well as a shield. 

Second, we need a new emphasis 
on citizenship. The schools can set 
up standards for good public offi- 
cials. This can be done first by 
teaching students how to vote in 
their own school elections. As far 
as I know there is nothing to 
which a candidate for public office 
must subscribe beyond a mere oath 
of office. We give no thought to 
form or content. 

We Negro teachers can make 
great improvement in this matter 
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of citizenship both by precept and 
by example. If we are to have 
democratic participation of the 
kind we advocate we must be liv- 
ing examples as well as trainers of 
our youth. No teacher should be 
indifferent to the matter of regis- 
tration and voting. Teachers who 
neglect this important item of 
democratic obligation forfeit their 
right to lead the youth. And so I 
Say, we need a new emphasis on 
citizenship. 

Third, we need to study the na- 
ture of propaganda. Society has 
found this a new and effective way 
to impose its practices as rules of 
conduct. We must learn to be sen- 
sitive to the insiduous nature of 
this new weapon in all of its forms, 
the most common of which are 
advertising, carefully worded half 
truths, and smoothly phrased in- 
sinuations. In a democracy where 
freedom of speech is encouraged 
and propaganda is uncensured it is 
necessary that our youth be taught 
to detect its ear marks in appar- 
ently innocent statements and com- 
mon beliefs so that he may evalu- 
ate them. All propaganda is not 
bad. We can use it to serve use- 
ful purposes. And so I say we 
need to study its nature. 


Fourth, we can aid democracy - 
through a new recognition of per- 
sonality. We need what some 
choose to call a Spiritual Democ- 
racy. We frequently hear about 
the forgotten man. He is not the 
forgotten man, he is the unimpor- 
tant man. We can never reach 
the democratic ideal as long as we 
have unimportant people: No one 
should be considered unimportant. 
This should be the basis for our 
classroom and administrative ac- 
tivities in all types of schools, 
from the kindergarten through the 
university. A person has value. A 
child is a value not only to him- 
self but to the group to which he 
belongs. In measuring the value of 
personality we ought to have an 
M.Q. (moral quotient) as well as 
an I[.Q. (intelligent quotient). 
Even admitting that we can meas- 
ure intelligence we cannot thereby 
measure ability. Intelligence and 
moral ability are not unrelated but 
they are not identical. The Chris- 
tian world follows Jesus of Naza- 
reth instead of Philo, an intellec- 


tual giant contemporary with him. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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How the School Library Can Help 
Decrease Reading Difficulties 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Teacher-Librarian, J. OC. Price 


HE problems of teaching 

in the elementary school 

are varied and many. 

® || Perhaps the most prev- 

alent among children is 

the ability to read well. 

The school library can 

be made an important instrument 

in decreasing such difficulties, if 

properly used. A careful study 

was made of individuals in my 

class. The class was divided into 

two groups, one of which ninety 

per cent could not read well. Since 

using the library in the following 

way, eighty-five per cent of that 

group has shown definite improve- 

ment in reading and the other 
group has advanced rapidly. 


ACTIVITIES USED TO STIMULATE 
INTEREST IN THE LIBRARY 


Keeping in mnd the fact that 
children as well as all individuals 
must be interested to learn, the 
following methods of creating in- 
terest were used: 

A. Book Displays: 

(1) A Book Fair— 

A very good collection of new 
books of late publication was at- 
tractively displayed in an extra 
room. Pupils and teachers were 
invited to come in and browse. A 
unique way of announcing the fair 
was used. This served as a bait to 
get the pupils to visit the fair and 
to acquaint them with what was in 
the library. (See picture one). 

(2) Auditorium Programs: 

Pupils in the upper grade pre- 
sented a demonstration lesson on 
“How to Use Books and the Li- 
brary.” This outline was used: 
(See picture two). 

(a) Things we must know about 
the library. 

(b) How books in the library 
are classified. 

(c) Reference helps. 

(d) Problems in locating books. 


By Mrs. NELL B. WRIGHT 
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(e) Making bibliographies. 
(3) Dramatization of Books: 


Books on various subjects that 
had not been used were reviewed 
during “Book Week.’ One of the 
books that had been on the shelf 
for all the preceding year and had 
not been checked out aroused so 
much interest that it was decided 
by a group to dramatize the book 
and present it before another 
group. Other books were found 
and presented in similar manner. 

The result was that the children 
found books that interested them. 
It was noticed that they first se- 
lected books that dealt with sub- 
jects in their immediate environ- 
ment—books that were simple and 
they could read without difficulty 
or hard work—books about their 
hobbies and interest. In discuss- 
ing with them individually, in an 
informal way the books of their 
choice, key questions were asked 
to arouse further interest. Then 
they began to look for other books 
for information. By exposing 
children to a great variety of books 
and letting them make their own 
choices will help the teacher to 
know her children and what they 
like better than if she attempted to 
select “the right book for the right 
child.” 


SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR THE 
LIBRARY 

Care was taken in the selection 
of new books for the library. Va- 
rious sources and authorities of 
children’s literature were consult- 
ed and the order was made keep- 
ing in mind first, the interest of 
the children, their environment 
and the extent of their world. The 
following sources were used: 


(1) The North Carolina State 
Library Book. 

(2) New York Times Book Re- 
view Section. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


(8) Herald-Tribune Book Re- 
view Section. 

(4) Children’s 
Supplement). 

(5) National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

(6) New York State List of 
Children’s Books. 

(7) Parent Magazine (Section 
on Children’s Books). 

(8) Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (List for Book Week). 

(9) University of Michigan. 

(10) List submitted by members 
of the school faculty. 


ENLISTING STUDENT HELP IN THE 
LIBRARY 


The teacher-librarian being un- 
able to give full time in the library 
realized that if students assisted, 
the library could be kept open the 
entire day so as to serve the chil- 
dren at all times. 


A. Method of Selection: 

Nine pupils from the fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades were selected. 
These pupils with special aptitude 
to do library work and a sense of 
responsibility could give guidance 
to other pupils from what they 
themselves had experienced. In 
the selection some fifth grade stu- 
dents were included, keeping in 
mind that by the time these pu- 
pils reached the seventh grade 
they would be experienced in the 
library. (See picture three). 


B. Kind of Work Done. 

The schedule was arranged so 
that each one of the nine pupils 
had one period in the library 
daily—a different period each day 
so as not to miss the same class 
but once per week. The entire 
circulation of books, the mechan- 
ical preparation of new books 
(opening a new book, making 
book cards, pasting identification 
slips, etc.) keeping the library in 
order and giving assistance to pu- 
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pils using the library were handled 
by these pupils. The teacher- 
librarian keeping in the _ back- 
ground but giving guidance and 
instruction at the same time. (See 
pictures four, five and six). 

These pupils, both the library- 
assistants and those coming in to 
use the library, realizing that the 
teacher-librarian was busy with 
her classes, had experience in 


finding their own materials, work- 
ing out difficulties, making choices, 
etc.—thus learning by doing. 
METHODS OF TEACHING 
After interest has been aroused, 
methods of instruction are simpli- 
fied. When children want to know, 
they seek information. An alert 
teacher will use such opportunities 
to bring in the mechanics of read- 
ing without the pupil being aware 
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of instruction in reading as a les- 
son. Starting with simple books 
and subjects, with careful guid- 
ance the children will gradually 
begin reading more difficult books 
without knowing it. As they get 
more confidence in themselves—as 
their experience grows, their 
world will widen and the informa- 
tion they seek will lead them to 
more difficult books. 





EHXPLANATION OF EACH PICTURE 
(1) Titles of some new books at the Book Fair. 

(2) Learning the system of classification (Dewey Decimal). 
(8) Library Assistants (J. C. Price Elementary School). 

(4) Circulation of books. 


(5) Filing cards at the end of the day. 


(6) Opening a new book. 
(7) Teacher aids lower grades in selecting books. 
(8) Upper grade pupil selects her own book. 


(9) Using the magazine rack. 





What Can the Schools Do 
To Aid Democracy? 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Kind hearts are not only more 
than coronets, but more than cer- 
tificates. And so I say we must 
begin our social philosophy for 
today with a new emphasis on the 
individual human personality. 


Fifth, we should organize our 
school life as a democratic experi- 
ence. When we pause to consider 
the gap between our democratic 
principles and the unsocial atmos- 
phere of many schools this lack of 
relationship is startling. Teachers 
who guide children in their group 
experiences are amazed at the 





power of attention, effort, control, 
and judgment which pupils reveal 
when artificial school restraints on 
cooperation are removed. Many 
problems of discipline and back- 
wardness are solved. The profes- 
sional life of many teachers is re- 
newed by this change in school. 
Students and teachers become to 
know each other and to be friend- 
ly. Fear is banished and rapport 
is established, not only between 
teacher and student but also be- 
tween teacher and parent, between 
teacher and the administrative 
head. It is only after this that a 
guidance program can be effective- 
ly organized and carried out. And 
so I say we need to organize our 


schools into a democratic experi- 
ence. 

Members of the college faculty, 
teachers of Cumberland County, 
ladies and gentlemen: I have thus 
presented to you as a representa- 
tive of your guests an outline of 
the problems of democracy as sug- 
gested to me in our convention 
theme: We are happy to be here 
and to accept of your gracious wel- 
come in this historic atmosphere, 
to share your hospitality, to coun- 
cil with you, to laugh and sing 
with you, to dine and dance with 
you, and to renew the fellowship 
of cooperation for the good of the 
children of our State and for our 
common democracy. 
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Negro Youth In Southern Regions 


By PERCY BOND, JR. 
Director of Negro Affairs, NYA for N. C. 


[An address presented at the Conference on Population Research, Regional Research and Regional Development, held at the 
University of North Carolina, April 30, through May 4] 


ROSPHORUL Yess? st i)'1 
P around the corner. As 
yet, we have not found 
|| that corner, but youths 
still stand on every cor- 
ner or at the corner 
store, waiting. At these 
corners are many of America’s 
most potentially creative artists— 
her Negro youth. Here we find fu- 
ture farmers and sharecroppers, 
cooks and laundresses, carpenters 
and bricklayers, butlers and chauf- 
feurs, social workers and teachers, 
doctors and invalids, lawyers and 
criminals. Some have been to 
school and some have not—but all 
are in need. They stand huddled 
together—waiting. Very few have 
jobs, most are hungry and miser- 
ably housed—they breed diseases 
which do not accept “being across 
the railroad track” as a barrier. 


They are baited by land-owners, 
communists, radicals and union or- 
ganizers, many of whom are ill- 
intentioned, but who because of 
oppression by a common injustice 
realize the power there is in num- 
bers and in unions and therefore 
accept anyone who can help swell 
the voice of a people loud enough 
to let it ring forth that youth to- 
day wants guidance, not force; se- 
curity, not relief; jobs, not guns; 
homes, not trenches; and life, not 
death. 


Great struggles and hard work 
face the Negro youth of today. 
New ways and means must be de- 
vised of interesting them in work. 
Our primary problem in the South 
is not necessarily to search out 
new frontiers of job opportunities 
—we must rather search out new 
techniques to bring these ‘‘Native 
Sons” out of their states of leth- 
argy. They must overcome this 
feeling of “. J my 2. . ‘parents 
brought me in this world, but V’ll 
never be responsible for bringing 
anybody else here... .” “I didn’t 
ask to be born and I don’t have the 
courage to die.” “. . . treated wus- 
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ser den eber befo’.. . aint 
nosjustice,) {yee es 1 lain’ thgonna’ 
work for nuthin—no mo’.” 

Such futile expressions of our 
youth are the responsibility of the 
South—the South caused them and 
it will be to the South’s advantage 
to overcome them. But the South 
is still in trouble, it is suffering 
today more than ever before from 
the painfulness of a necessary re- 
adjustment that must be made be- 
tween one economic period and an- 
other. 

Let us look at this jobless and 
drifting youth. He has definitely 
limited opportunities for work and 
is losing even those jobs that he 
has. But I wonder to what extent 
his losing those jobs is due to un- 
scrupulous employers or to con- 
stant intimidation and _ exploita- 
tion. And after he loses the job— 
what then? He still must wear 
clothes, and very likely he’ll con- 
tinue to own a radio, and may even 
drive a car, or he may move to 
another city and live on his wits, 
or on those of someone else. If it’s 
a girl, the same thing is probably 
true—the only difference being 
that now she probably wears bet- 
ter clothes and drives a better car. 
However, deep in their souls they 
feel more and more a penetrating 
sense of futility—a sense of being 
left out of the picture of normal 
community life. 

At any rate, this is still our 
problem and we don’t know what 
to do about it because we don’t 
have a sufficiently broad and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the criti- 
cal condition facing these young 
people. All we know is that Negro 
youth today are not prepared and 
that too rapidly they are entering 
the ranks of the labor market and 
of the vice rings, only to be shunt- 
ed with bruises, back to the cor- 
ners or to the jails. Too frequently 
these youth are hungry, and most 
usually they are undernourished. 
Normal opportunities to work are 
denied by private industry, most 


Southern unions, the city and 
sometimes the State. Illiteracy is 
on the decline as literacy mounts. 
Approximately 3,000,000 Negro 
people in the South through the 
manipulations of political groups 
are denied the right to vote. This 
denial of the free exercise of fran- 
chise is a severe handicap to a re- 
gional economic stability. It is no 
friend to Southern education as it 
pretends to be, and further re- 
search will undoubtedly prove that 
it is a direct slap in the face of 
so-called democratic institutions. 
Negro youth has developed from 
the status of chattels to a position 
in which he even today is still only 
partially recognized as a potential 
contributor to American culture. 
If the South is to make any real 
progress, then the doors of equal 
economic opportunity and sympa- 
thetic understanding must be 
opened wider. The distance be- 
tween the corner on which youth 
now stands and the objectives and 
goals which he should attain must 
be cut down. Negro youth can then 
become a part of a growing South- 
ern economic opportunity rather 
than an appendage—a parasite— 
to a drifting Southern economic 
problem. 

At present a most unfortunate 
lag in the social progress of the 
South lies in the dearth of infor- 
mation available concerning the 
fundamental problems peculiar to 
Negro youth. In order to increase 
this information and to develop a 
better understanding, I propose 
that a study be made of the physi- 
eal and spiritual environment as it 
relates to and possibly influences 
the employment and employability 
of Negro youth. This study could 
be approached either from an eco- 
nomic (labor), sociological, or edu- 
cational viewpoint. However, it is 
the social implications that are of 
primary concern at this time. We 
must learn what these “Native 
Sons” are doing to the existing 
social pattern in the South and 
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consequently to the entire economic 
order. 


Might I suggest that this study, 
which should involve at least a 
cross-section of some 5,000 Negro 
youth in each state, could well be 
approached, it seems, from three 
angles: 

First: An intensive study should be 
made of the youth aptitudes and abili- 
ties and the influences exercised by their 


environment as it relates to possible em- 
ployment. 


Second: Information should be gath- 
ered from both employers and employees 
which indicates the occupational pattern 
as it actually exists today, that is, anal- 
yses of jobs on which Negroes are hired 
at present, analyses of jobs on which 
both Negroes and whites are hired, and 
analyses of jobS which hire only whites. 


Third: The results of such a study 
should indicate a pattern and stimulate 
society to take more concerted action 
toward the training and employment of 
youth, and thereby raise considerably the 
level of the great social institutions— 
the family, the school, the church, the 
community, industry, and the State. 


Personal interviews should be held, and 
graphs of variation drawn for each 
youth, and for each occupation studied. 


Now after such a study has been 
made, our ‘‘son of slavery” is faced 
with a most important problem— 
that of guidance. It is very impor- 
tant that he receive the same guid- 
ance that all other youth receive, 
plus a guidance that will train him 
to appreciate and to make adjust- 
ments to minority techniques. It is 
imperative that the South provide 
guidance for Negro youth—but not 
guidance by the seat of the trou- 
sers, or by the terroristic threats 
of the mob, or even by the limi- 
tations of certain stereotyped stud- 
ies and textbooks. He needs guid- 
ance that will enable him to ab- 
sorb the concepts and the discipline 
which are vital to the social adjust- 
ment of a minority group, and the 
South must be patient while he 
gets it. These techniques will not 
be learned under the guidance of 
a “flaming sword” or of political 
cajolery or chicanery, but rather 
under guidance that finally leads 
to an honest work experience. He 
wants to be and needs to be guided 
to an opportunity to develop confi- 
dence and realize that ability can 
be sold on its merit and that he 
can earn an honest living under 
equal working conditions and with 
equal pay commensurate with the 
calibre of work done. 

Negro youth, like all other youth, 
simply want, need, (and as the 


children of generations of faith- 
ful servitors) justly deserve the 
reward of life, health, training, 
economic opportunity and the right 
for the pursuit of happiness. He 
of himself is no extremist—he 
wants no communism or socialism, 
no fascism or radicalism. He is no 
Republican nor is he a Democrat. 
He is just a plain Southern boy. 
He loves the Southland—this is 
his home. He wants to stay here 
and live, and work and take care 
of his family. He doesn’t want to 
join any particular movement, or 
to force his beliefs on others. He 
wants to breathe freely and grow, 
and feel a sense of security and 
belonging. This is the natural at- 
titude of Negro youth. This is also 
the only basis for a lasting democ- 
racy in the South. The South owes 
to all youth, black and white, an 
oppportunity to live and to be ac- 
cepted as a man. 

The Negro has always been a 
good soldier, and he will not de- 
sert in the time of crisis. Just as 
in the time of crisis when the 9th 
and 10th Cavalry were called on 
by General Pershing to march into 
Mexico because they were fast 
black and wouldn’t run, just so the 
South could make no better invest- 
ment than to call on Negro youth 
to lead in building a fast Southern 
democracy that would not run. 

To build such a democracy re- 
quires judicious education. Not 
miseducation of a few—but the 
education of all, and the enactment 
of continual demonstrations of 
positive and practical programs of 
human betterment. We are indeed 
fortunate that the Federal govern- 
ment through the NYA and the 
CCC hag, taken the lead in experi- 
mental demonstrations. And we 
now look for further assistance 
from the Federal government by 
enacting definite federally con- 
trolled aid to education. 

Such programs, however, could 
be augmented by a regular pro- 
gram of education that is in keep- 
ing with regional minority group 
society and minority techniques. 
Wherein I do not advocate a segre- 
gated system of education, I do 
advocate a system in keeping with 
the mores, practices and opportu- 
nities of the group that is served. 
For Negro youth there should be 
particular emphasis on diversified 
occupational training, effected 
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through a continued but co-ordi- 
nated program of the NYA, the 
CCC, apprenticeship training and 
the vocational and employment 
services. With the development and 
expansion of such a plan, youth 
would undoubtedly realize the re- 
sultant effects of increased wages 
commensurate with tangible evi- 
dences of increased abilities. Then 
our so-called problem child would 
realize a rapidly developing appre- 
ciation for human _ betterment 
through honest labor. 

If these accomplishments are ef- 
fective then the dignity of stand- 
ards in those jobs traditionally 
held by Negroes will rapidly de- 
velop and a gradual emergence 
from a state of lethargy will be 
noted. Then new opportunities 
heretofore denied will be opened 
to him and the results will indi- 
cate mass gains. After such gains . 
are realized continuance can be 
maintained through co-operative 
research, planning and develop- 
ment, but not through toleration 
or neglect. 

Negro youth must not be neg- 
lected but rather be recognized as 
an integral part of a growing so- 
cial and economic order—for as we 
well know, “we can’t keep one 
group in the ditch without the 
others being there also.” It is fun- 
damental to such growth and de- 
velopment that we build with our 
opportunities rather than fall into 
a state of lethargy under the 
weight of our problems. To do 
this, we must use as our material 
the resources of the South, both 
natural and human, black and 
white. The basic plans have grad- 
ually been developing during the 
past twenty-five years, but educa- 
tional demands now require a 
much different standard, a much 
broader basis of consideration. We 
have now not only minority prob- 
lems but minority problems plus 
youth problems. A very effective 
and timely statement concerning 
this was made at the North Caro- 
lina State Conference on Employ- 
ment Problems of the Negro, by 
President H. L. Trigg, when he 
said: “. . . The South’s economic 
problem number one is the differ- 
ence between the Negro’s actual 
needs and wants, and what the 
South traditionally thinks he needs 
and should not want.” 

We must study carefully these 
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human resources — these Negro 
youth—in terms of the total chang- 
ing economic fabric and thereby 
eliminate as far as possible the 
varying currents of confusion, and 
translate the results into a pro- 
gressive program of building. The 
results will yield needed basic and 
guiding information for the 
schools, the Employment Service 


and the youth in general—both 
urban and rural. 

Therefore, through an enlarged 
understanding of these human re- 
sources, through studies of their 
physical and spiritual environment, 
and through careful and sympa- 
thetic guidance, many of Ameri- 
ca’s most potentially creative ar- 
tists—her Negro youth—(as well 
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as the entire South) may have the 
chance to experience a more prom- 
ising future. This will be accom- 
plished, not necessarily through 
new frontiers but through applied 
educational training which will 
bring them out of a state of leth- 
argy around the corner into a state 
of material and spiritual pros- 
perity. 











—- hh — 














Preparing for Citizenship 


President Seabrook, Ladies and 
Gentlemen:—Several times I have 
been tempted to change my discus- 
sion upon this occasion because of 
previous speakers’ appearing here 
already this year. But now that 
the time has come I find that it is 
the first subject selected that I 
shall discuss and perhaps rightly 
so; for as I study world situations 
and take into consideration the 
many incidents that claim front 
page attention I feel that too much 
cannot be said about preparing 
young men and women for citizen- 
ship. When we turn to Italy and 
observe Mussolini in his ruthless 
method of dictatorship, and to 
Germany where Hitler is taking 
from the people that very thing by 
which men live, I know definitely 
that there is such a need; and com- 
ing nearer home, even to our own 
campus the number of disciplinary 
problems that some here had to act 
upon during the present school 
year make the need all the more 
emphatic. 

I would have you think with me 
this afternoon upon the subject 
“Preparing for Citizenship,” for 
the great State of North Caro- 
lina is by its public school system 
actually engaged in that laudable 
enterprise. North Carolina is a 
democracy and we know that the 
safety of democracies depends 
largely upon the efficiency of their 
citizenship. It was Thomas Jeffer- 
son who said that while a democ- 
racy was a great thing it becomes 
dangerous when in the hands of an 
uneducated and unprincipled peo- 
ple, and the establishment of our 


By Miss JENNIE DOUGLASS 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


present school system is in a meas- 
ure the outgrowth of that particu- 
lar statement. 

In using the term making of 
men or preparing for citizenship 
I do not refer to the human form 
alone which human form our eyes 
may behold; but rather to that 
spiritual element that reflects wills, 
desires, loves, and hate. As I 
stand before you now you say 
there stands Miss Douglass, but 
not so; for these hands, these feet 
and eyes that you see do not make 
the real ‘‘Miss Douglass” but they 
are simply a part of the house 
which embodies her real self. 
North Carolina’s efforts to im- 
prove the quality of the soul is the 
work which we style the making of 
men. Just here let me give you a 
familiar illustration which I know 
our students in economic geog- 
raphy will readily appreciate. Sup- 
pose we go out to your little hill 
side and dig up a small quantity 
of virgin soil which may be worth 
perhaps not the value of a dime. 
But should you by some mechan- 
ical process separate it into its 
constituent parts you would no 
doubt get a certain amount of ore 
which could be used in the making 
of a cheap pocket knife that might 
sell for the sum of twenty-five 
cents. But now carry that same 
on through another refining pro- 
cess you would enhance its value 
perhaps to the point where it 
could be converted into a _ physi- 
cian’s instrument which would be 
worth many times its first value 
of twenty-five cents; and thus by 
carrying it through several pro- 


cesses of refining you could bring 
it to the point where if made into 
watch springs to the value of 
which would be beyond our power 
to estimate accurately. Now you 
will agree with me that it is 
the various refining processes 
through which it has been carried 
that makes the vast difference. 
And so in that manner we deal 
with the untrained boy that enters 
here for the first time. During the 
four brief years he is here under 
our care a great change is brought 
about in his personal appearance 
and in his mental powers. His 
speech is improved. He thinks 
more clearly, and by his contact 
with faculty members who have 
ideals and standards of a high or- 
der his own ideals and standards 
are raised. And so on and on, 
year after year we carry him 
through the various steps of edu- 
cational development as we did the 
iron ore until on his commence- 
ment day in cap and gown he 
comes forth and joins the proces- 
sional and takes his place with the 
others where he is to receive the 
credential of his achievements. 
When he is introduced by the 
president he comes out with a 
smile on his lips and hope on his 
brow. He delivers his oration, re- 
ceives his diploma, and goes forth 
into the world to serve mankind. 
What is the difference between the 
green freshman of four years ago 
and the now proud and dignified 
senior? Most assuredly it is the 
results of the many refining pro- 
cesses through which he has been 
carried by his teachers. This is 
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true only if he has made the finer 
things with which he has come in 
contact a part of himself. 

Dr. W. T. Ellis tells the follow- 
ing story which he calls “Deaf to 
the Phoebe’: On one occasion 
when he, accompanied by 
guests, were seated at the dining 
table his son remarked, “Listen to 
the phoebe.” Everyone seemed to 
hear and enjoy the beautiful notes 
of the bird except Dr. Ellis him- 
self. The guests who were ac- 
complished musicians decided to 
make an experiment with Dr. 
Ellis; upon doing so they discov- 
ered that the doctor was actually 
deaf to certain notes of the bird. 
The thought there came to Dr. 
Ellis that we may also be deaf to 
many of the other finer things of 
life as he was to the phoebe. I 
wonder sometime if we as stu- 
dents are not having such experi- 
ences as this eminent divine did. 
I know that in my younger years 
and in experienced life I have al- 
lowed many of the finer things 
pass unnoticed. Upon one occa- 
sion when attending a conference 
I heard an address by an eminent 
divine in which he said that Tycho 
Brahe, the eminent magician, upon 
one occasion when asked how he 
came into possession of such magic 
power replied that there is magic 
all about us in the trees, in the 


hills, the flowers, and even in the: 


minds of men, and you too may 
find it if you strike the rock right. 
These lines as I recall meant but 
little to me when spoken years 


past, but as time has past, I have 
come to see now clearly the deep 
significance of their meaning. Just 
a few weeks ago you, too, had the 
rare privilege of hearing this same 
speaker when he made the very 
same statement about magic being 
everywhere. I wondered then 
whether you like myself was deaf 
to the finer meaning. During our 
observance of History Week it was 
our privilege to learn and to hear 
many things about the progress 
and achievement of Negro men 
and women. We heard about Lucy 
Laney and we learned the story of 
Mary McLeod Bethune. We learned 
how they came up from the low 
level of poverty to the position 
where they could render and have 
rendered noble service to their 
race and to mankind. We heard 
the story how it is possible to live 
amidst evil and ugliness and yet 
not be a part of it—how the man 
claimed that while he ate, slept 
and worked in the vile city of 
Goshen he did not live there. 
“My environments,” said he, “are 
wholesome sweet, and beneficent.” 
Let us not be as that ugly bird 
flying here and there in search for 
the vulgar things of life but rather 
let us imitate the lark that seeks 
the beautiful, the lofty and the 
pure. You must, my friend, co- 
operate with North Carolina in its 
program of making men and wo- 
men. We can have an efficient 
citizenship when our minds are 
cultivated and our moral and phys- 
ical nature are properly devel- 
oped. We measure men by their 
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thinking capacity. We think out 
plans in an abstract way and then 
go into the workshop of life and 
fashion them into concrete form. 
Every building has been put here, 
all the equipment in these build- 
ings and every teacher here em- 
ployed—all these have been pro- 
vided so that the boys and girls 
that come here may be made into 
efficient citizens in order that your 
State and our State may be a bet- 
ter and safer place in which to 
live. 

In closing these remarks allow 
me to relate this story that is told 
concerning Alexander Pope, the 
great English poet and_ philos- 
opher. It is said that Pope was a 
man of small stature and insig- 
nificant in his personal appear- 
ance. A man who had read and 
heard much of Pope desired very 
much to meet him personally; and 
so journeyed across the continent 
to visit this great man about 
whom he heard so much. When 
ushered into Pope’s presence he 
was so disappointed by the per- 
sonal appearance that he momen- 
tarily lost control of himself and 
remarked, “why I thought you 
were a man of large stature, tall 
and broad shouldered, a man of 
commanding appearance judging. 
from the reputation you _ bear.” 
Whereupon Pope stood up and 
stretching to his full five feet said, 
“Were I so tall to reach the pole 
and grasp your ocean in my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
the mind is the standard of the 
man.” 














The Robins’ Song 


By Mrs. Rost Leary Love 
620 Hast Boundary St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Who is it that’s singing to me 
From out the budding apple tree? 


"Tis a lilting song with notes that are light 
That comes from the throat of this unseen sprite. 
It must be a robin that’s singing to me 


From out the budding apple tree. 


Why is he singing so lusty and gay 

This lilting song that I hear today? 

Can’t you guess, my dear, why he trills so fine? 
Why, he, himself, is a very sure sign 

That spring has come with its flowers of blue, 
And that is the song he sings to you. 











Courage 


By LENA VICTORIA GRAVES 
Caswell County Training School, Yanceyville, N. C. 


As long as one has courage 
What does it matter if he is poor? 


If every mouthful that he gets 
Is the result of a daily war? 


As long as one has courage, 


He then at least can fight, 
And will no doubt be victorious, 


With ambition as his light. 


As long as one has courage, 
He can fight until the end, 

For he who is courageous, 
Will never lack a friend. 
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Brief History of James Hardy Dillard 


Book Club 


A paper read by Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Supervisor of Iredell County Colored Schools, at a program of the Lucinda Cook Study 
Group and the James Hardy Dillard Book Club, April 10, 1940. 


Honored guests and members of 
the Lucinda Cook Study Group 
and the James Hardy Dillard Book 
Club, we are honored to have you 
in our home tonight. In this 
changing world of which we talk 
so much about today it seems only 
fitting that we should as educators 
and leaders equip ourselves with 
more knowledge of these daily 
changes, and certainly we cannot 
find a more intelligent way of do- 
ing so than by travel contacts, ra- 
dio, and reading. I feel that 
through the Lucinda Cook Study 
Group and the James Hardy Dil- 
lard Book Club, two names of 
great significance, that we have 
launched out in quest of that 
knowledge that will bring about a 
degree of satisfaction in a period 
of so much unrest. For the benefit 
of our distinguished guests here 
tonight we shall give just a bit of 
explanation relative to the names 
of our reading clubs and tell why 
we have them in Iredell County. 

From the pamphlet entitled, 
“The Jeanes Fund and the Jeanes 
Teacher,” by Dr. A. D. Wright, 
president of the Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation, formerly the 
Jeanes Fund, I shall read a short 
history of the fine character for 
whom we have named our book 
club. 

“James Hardy Dillard was born 
in Nansemond County, Virginia, 
five years before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. He had at least 
early childish impressions of the 
institution of slavery. Reared on 
a Virginia plantation, prepared for 
college at the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Academy, and educated at Wash- 
ington and Lee University during 
the time when the tradition of the 
late President Robert E. Lee of 
that institution was very real. 
Young Dillard studied law and ex- 
pected to enter that profession. 
Instead, he shortly became a teach- 
er and after a normal period of 
progress through various posi- 


tions in several institutions, found 
himself at Tulane University in 
New Orleans as Professor of 
Greek and Latin and later as Dean 
of the Graduate School. From 
such a background of education 
and experience he was called to the 
presidency of the newly formed 
Negro Rural School fund, Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation, early in 1908, 
being elected president at their 
first meeting as a corporation on 
February 29, 1908. It is difficult 
to convey in a few words an ade- 
quate picture of the man himself. 
James Hardy Dillard was always 
interested more in human nature 
than in anything else and the car- 
dinal principle of his life has been 
an insistence upon social justice to 
all men, regardless of race or 
creed; this attitude found ample 
expression in his activities as 
President of the Jeanes Fund and 
subsequently as President of the 
John F. Slater Fund, and through 
his intimate connections with the 
activities of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, especially in_ its 
work with Negroes. To his new 
task Dr. Dillard did not bring any 
preconceived program of fixed ob- 
jectives; rather he brought an 
open and inquiring mind and a 
sympathetic attitude.” 

It was my good fortune to be a 
student at Hampton Institute 
while the late Dr. H. B. Frissell 
was principal, and well do I re- 
member the evening in chapel 
when he returned from a visit to 
Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a Quakeress, 
and told the story of how Miss 
Jeanes had been interested in giv- 
ing of her means which gave rise 
to the founding of the Jeanes fund 
now known.as the Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation. 

Two months before my gradu- 
ation, I was happy to know that 
the faculty had recommended me 
to become a Jeanes teacher in 
Columbus County in this State. 
Hardly had I begun my new task 


before I found that thirty-seven 
one-room schools with most of the 
teachers much my senior and of 
the old school, required a teacher 
with a great deal of preparation, 
and while seeking for such, I 
found that the president of the 
Jeanes Fund, Dr. James Hardy 
Dillard, had a wealth of knowledge 
that he constantly sent in the way 
of excerpts, and suggestions of 
helpful readings to Jeanes teach- 
ers. In our Jeanes Conferences he 
gave us the benefit of his travels, 
and even though he is no longer 
president of the Jeanes program 
it is not uncommon to receive help- 
ful readings from him. When I 
read of his home town of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, honoring him 
on his 80th birthday, I felt that 
such a teacher and friend to hu- 
manity, and personally to me, 
should be honored in Iredell Coun- 
ty, thus we did so by giving the 
name of James Hardy Dillard to 
our first book club in the county 
on his 80th birthday. This club 
meets monthly for cultural devel- 
opment. 

Before the close of our program 
I shall read helpful excerpts from 
one of Dr. Dillard’s booklets en- 
titled, “Papers By the Way.” 

Endearing to me also is the 
name of Lucinda Cook Study 
Group, for its name is taken from 
the late Miss Lucinda Cook, mem- 
ber of our race who labored for 
the education of Negro youth. 

While touring Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick with an educa- 
tional group of fifty-five in 19388, 
in interest of studying the prob- 
lems of the people there, and at 
the same time, learning how they 
were solving their problems, or 
‘lifting themselves by their own 
bootstraps” as one of the great 
educators of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish, N. S., 
has said, we often sang for re- 


freshment, and it was my pleasure 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Personality 


Much is being said and written today about that 
rather indefinable thing called ‘‘personality.” 

Personality may be winning and attractive or dis- 
agreeable and repulsive. It is influenced by all the 
forces that play upon our lives. Personal appearance 
and bearing, courtesy or the lack of it, tact or touch 
(as its Latin origin from taugo implies) connotes a 
pleasing contact with others:—all these enter into 
or constitute our personality. It is our duty to cul- 
tivate in ourselves and by example in our children 
a pleasing personality. We may do this by the adop- 
tion of fine attitudes toward our fellows. We teach 
our children to memorize the little skit, 

“Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest things in the kindest way.” 
But this will have little effect if our conduct at home, 
in social groups and our general approach to others 
are the antithesis of our teaching. 

Some of us have such an exalted ego that we lose 
sight of these personal graces which make one at- 
tractive and sought after, such as courtesy, which 
is the natural product of good will expressed by 
those who have a sincere regard for the feelings of 
others. 

Teachers above all should ever strive to cultivate 
a pleasing personality because of the contagion of 
example. 

Their charges will assimilate the example set by 
the teacher. 

Self-examination—a going over and examination 
of our own personality—will be beneficial. 

“Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 

Think of yourself as ‘She’ and not as ‘I.’ 

Find fault, pick flaws, forget the ‘guy’ is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink, 
Love’s chain grows stronger by one mighty link, 
When you with ‘She’ substitute for ‘T’ 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go by.” 


Service Pins 


The Association this year honored the pioneers in 
the teaching field by the presentation of service pins 
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to those teachers who have given fifty years or more 
to their task. Some of the recipients are charter 
members of the Association, specifically Miss Leonora 
T. Jackson, whose picture adorns the front page and 
a sketch of whose activities appears in this issue; 
Miss Winnie B. Williams, who is still holding up the 
torch in Warren County; Prof. C. G. White, who still 
sits at the head of a school he founded years ago at 
Powellsville, and Prof. Charles M. Eppes, still in 
active service as head of the Greenville City Schools 
and who has never missed a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

If one should look for a sentiment to express the 
spirit which actuated these pioneer men and women, 
none could be more fitting that the beautiful and 
oft-quoted lines of George Linnaeus Banks: 

“T live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And waits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 

And let it be remembered that, thankful for the 
past and opportunities given them to serve, they 
are none the less wide awake to the pressing prob- 


lems of the present. 
x oe Ok 


Editorial Notes 


At the recent meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at the State Teachers College, Fayetteville, 
the teachers by unanimous vote agreed to co-operate 
in every way possible in an effort to get the Legis- 
lature to enact a teachers’ retirement law and to 
provide a fund for teachers thus retired. 

The Education Association of white teachers, par- 
ent-teacher organizations, local and State, white and 
colored, are committed to the support of this effort. 

As individuals we should spread the gospel of a 
retirement fund for teachers. We should study its 
benefits and be prepared to explain how it will serve 
to raise the standard of teachers and thus benefit 
the children. 

The Bell Telephone System retires its technicians 
of ordinary education on a pension of $100.00 per 
month. Practically all great industrial organizations 
recognize the advantage of a good retirement system. 

Let us hope that our own State will fall in line 
with others which have already made provision for 
caring for the most self-sacrificing servants the 
State has ever had. 

The Constitution of our State permits such legis- 
lation. We need only to use our franchise to send 
men to the Legislature pledged to support the 
measure. 

*k e * CS 

Governor Clyde R. Hoey sent out from his high 
office a call to the citizens of North Carolina to at- 
tend the State-wide Annual Conference on Inter- 
racial Co-operation. Two meetings were held in 
April, one at Kinston and the other at Gastonia. 
Both these sessions were well attended and the ad- 
dresses made by white and colored speakers gave un- 
mistakable evidence that in North Carolina the two 
races, working side by side, sharing the same ideas 
of democracy, speaking a common language, holding 
to the same creeds and credal sources, and looking 
up into the face of the same Christ, are faring 
fast forward in removing barriers to mutual fellow- 
ship and understanding. The chairman of the com- 
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mission, the Right Rev. Edwin Penic, presided. At 
the morning and afternoon sessions at Gastonia Mrs. 
Rose D. Aggrey, president of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association, presided with becoming 
dignity. 

* * * 


Shadow and Light 


From the April issue of The Southern Frontier* 
we copy two items, one of which makes us thank God 
for North Carolina and our increasing number of 
good white friends, becoming more and more sympa- 
thetic and fair to her Negro citizens; the other ele- 
vates our pride in our sister State, Virginia. We 
quote without deleting: 


“NEGROES SUPPORT WHITE SCHOOLS 


“The Negro children of Clarkston, Ga., have one 
two-room school house built by the Negroes of Clarks- 
ton at a total cost of $500. When it was finished 
there was nothing with which to equip it so the Meth- 
odist Missionary Society furnished the equipment 
and also toilets. The local school board supplied the 
tar-paper roof, a second-hand stove, buckets and 
brooms. 

“The Negroes own most of the property in the 
Negro section, as well as their own homes. So when 


* The Southern Frontier is the official organ of the Commis- 
sion of Interracial Co-operation, Inc., headquarters, Atlanta, Ga. 
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bonds were voted to build a school for the white 
children of Clarkston, Negroes were assessed to help 
pay for it. Since this school was built, two more beau- 
tiful, thoroughly equipped buildings have been erect- 
ed, financed by bond issues. 

“The Negroes pay their share of those taxes also. 
For though there is a homestead exemption law, it 
does not apply to school bonds. ‘One Negro home 
owner of a three-room house paid last year a tax 
bill of $6.85, while a white home owner, with 15 
acres, six-room house and city facilities, paid less 
than $8.00 tax.’ 

““Let it be known that Clarkston has lights and 
oes in the white schools, with neither in the Negro 
school.’ ” 


“The Maggie L. Walker high school of Richmond, 
Va., erected at a cost of $500,000, is one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the South. Though Rich- 
mond has two Negro high schools, only this one can 
boast of a Negro principal. Of the thirteen elemen- 
tary schools for Negro children in the city, only 
four have Negro principals.” 


With the co-operation of whites and Negroes in the 
Interracial Commission, we predict that the other 
ten schools for Negroes will have colored principals. 
We move forward like the shadow on the dial plate, 
or the heavenly body by which it is marked—slowly 
but constantly. 





AK Ok i *& 


* * * * * * 


Where To From Here? 


When the month of May rolls 
around each year we who are in- 
terested in vocations, begin won- 
dering how we may help to com- 
pile information and, in turn, get 


this information over to in- 
dividuals who need vocational 
guidance. Maybe some will (and 


I hope that many high school 
seniors aS well as others will) 
read this little discussion, and it 
will serve as a motive to steer 
those individuals on to analyze 
one’s aptitudes and abilities. 
Vocational guidance is not very 
old, but to many students it has 
reached the point where it is a 
bore. To be tested and talked to 
and advised on what one wants to 
be, or should want to be, can be a 
very monotonous procedure. It is 
equally annoying to be told by an 
older person, “‘Don’t be a nurse or 
an insurance agent, the field is 
overcrowded.” All this when one’s 
dreams have been to be the same. 
This type of vocational guidance 
was based on the belief that voca- 


By MIss VIVIAN R. SHUFORD 
Mary Potter School, Oxford, N. OC. 


tions could be arranged like pigeon 
holes and that boys and girls could 
be fitted into one or another 
quickly and easily. 

Now there is a newer type of 
thinking which holds that jobs 
cannot be analyzed and described 
in a few words. It holds that the 
most we can expect to do is to find 
out the different kinds of work the 
job calls for, the skills that are re- 
quired to do the work, and the 
satisfaction one gets in doing it. 

But we must study the persons 
more to the extent of finding out 
the kind of work they can do, the 
skills they can acquire, and the 
satisfaction they get out of doing 
the job. 

There was a feeling in the old 
vocation days that locating a job 
which might be satisfactory, and 
then testing a person to see 
whether the person could do it was 
enough, but it has been proved 
that one must not only know how 
to do the beginning job well but 
also the jobs into which one might 
be promoted, 


Analyze yourself to see just 
what skills suit you best. Do you 
like handling materials, machinery, 
money, memoranda or men? Do 
you like quantity or quality work? 
Do you like routine work and can 
develop a sort of system, an even 
rhythm of swinging it through? 
These things affect your work. 

There are types of questions you 
should be asking yourself, and you 
should be looking for jobs which 
you may be considering as possible 
for you. 

We cannot promise that this 
newer type of thinking will pro- 
mote more opportunities, but it 
certainly should decrease the like- 
lihood of getting into the wrong 
jobs, and it should increase the 
chances of being able to shift easi- 
ly and agreeably from one type of 
work to another when this be- 
comes necessary or advantageous. 

Best of all it does make our- 
selves and our work continuously 
interesting, and after all, isn’t that 
about as fine a thing as anyone 
may ask of life? 
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Minutes of the General Sessions of the 
59th Annual Meeting, North Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association 


MINUTES FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

March 21, 1940, 8:00 p.m. 

The first general session of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association convened in the gym- 
nasium of the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, on Thursday 
evening with the president, Mrs. 
Rose D. Aggrey, presiding. 

The Chestnut High School 
chorus rendered for opening “I 
Can Tell the World About This,” 
“Sinner Please Don’t Let This 
Harves’ Pass” and “God Bless 
America.” Prayer was offered by 
Rev. E. J. Gregg, pastor of Hay- 
mount Presbyterian Church. 

Greetings were brought to us by 
our president who in her annual 
address made us clearly see that 
those things we need most in order 
to sueceed are: Unity, fellowship, 
sincerity and above all a realiza- 
tion of our responsibility as lead- 
ers. She begged that the associa- 
tion give serious attention toward 
improving school conditions in 
rural areas, continuing all efforts 
already begun toward removing 
differential and other problems 
confronting us. 

Mayor Blackwell of the City of 
Fayetteville who was presented by 
Mrs. Aggrey expressed himself as 
being happy to extend welcome to 
our body, he also assured us of be- 
ing so well entertained that we 
might prove anxious to remain in 
the vicinity. From the mayor we 
also learned something of the his- 
toric origin and background of the 
city of Fayetteville wherein exist 
fellowship, love, spirit of friend- 
ship and brotherly love and hoped 
we would enjoy the privilege of 
coming to this spot, basking in the 
life and drinking from the foun- 
tain made possible by that noble 
personage, Dr. E. E. Smith, whose 
spirit permeates the atmosphere 


Miss BESSYE T. SHIELDS, 
Recording Secretary 


of the entire community and whose 
memory is revered by both white 
and black. 

A most hearty welcome on be- 
half of teachers of Fayetteville and 
Cumberland county was expressed 
by E. A. Armstrong. Our souls 
were inspired as he related to us 
outstanding Negroes of Fayette- 
ville of former years who are as 
follows: Chas. Chestnutt, Dr. Rob- 
ert Harris; J. Walker Hood. 

Response was made by Prof. 
O. R. Pope, supervising principle 
of Rocky Mount City schools who 
stressed the question: ‘““What Can 
the Schools Do to Aid Democracy ?” 
These points being emphasized (1) 
We teachers need a sword as well 
as a shield; (2) A new emphasis 
on citizenship; (3) We need to 
study its nature (4) We must be- 
gin our social philosophy with the 
significance of the individual hu- 
man personality; (5) We need to 
organize our schools into a demo- 
cratic experience. 

Our guest speaker, Dr. Felton 
G. Clarke, president of Southern 
University, La., was presented by 
Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown as a 
scholar of high merit, a most effi- 
cient instructor and the youngest 
Negro College president in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Clarke in his address 
begged us not to put aside the 
things which give zest to life. That 
we never turn our back on Chris- 
tian religion, maintain a high 
standard of culture, that we make 
an assault on super-naturalism 
and that we see our responsibility 
as leaders. 

MINUTES SECOND GENERAL 
SESSION 

March 22, 1940, 2:30 p.m. 

The second general session of 
the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association, convened in the 
gymnasium Friday, March 22, at 


2:30 p.m. The meeting was opened 
with music by the Williston Indus- 
trial Band, Wilmington, N. C., and 
the chorus of Newbold Training 
School, Fayetteville, N. C. Mrs. 
Aggrey, presiding. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dwelle, pastor of 
First Baptist Church of Fayette- 
ville. 

Dr. Julian Miller, editor of the 
Charlotte Observer was presented 
by Lawyer Oakes of Fayetteville 
as one of the finest representatives 
of the press. 


Dr. MILLER’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Miller in his address tried to 
impress us with our own possibili- 
ties in a democracy. He also made 
an attempt to inspire our group to. 
a sense of appreciation of our own 
achievement. Our failure to rise, 
said he, is due to our lack of in- 
formation of the things done by 
our group. Among the achieve- 
ments of the Negro mentioned by 
the speaker were our progress for 
the past 70 years in business, edu- 
cation, the professions and in gen- 
eral. Within the race there are 
genuine and rich possibilities for 
development, thus he made an ap- 
peal for self-interest. He said that 
education itself is not social salva- 
tion, humanity in many instances 
suffers as a result of education. 
Whatever progress we should hold 
up as ideal do not make the error 
of feeling that education of boys 
and girls for a job is our maxi- 
mum duty, or that education has 
reached its limit. North Carolina 
cannot live half-educated and half 
illiterate, it is common sense for 
the white man to bring the Negro 
out of illiteracy for the common 
good of all. Our social status is 
fixed by the advantages of the 
most disadvantaged people and we 
are good or bad in proportion as 
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all are lifted up. North Carolina 
at the present time is more discon- 
tented with the progress being 
made in education than at any 
other time, because of the fact that 
the progress already made has ex- 
cited the better thinking people. 
Teachers have more to do with the 
race and what it is to become 
within the next 25 years, they have 
at hand a weapon no other citizen 
may hold, namely, that of de- 
termining the destiny of the race. 
Our means of salvation is through 
the school, giving boys and girls 
aspirations and principles of mo- 
rality which will make for the de- 
velopment of integrated per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. Egbert Peeler, of State De- 
partment of Education, urged us 
to do a better job of teaching boys 
and girls through the aid of sup- 
plementary readers. 


Dr. J. H. Highsmith, also of the 
State Department, brought greet- 
ings from the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, and discussed 
briefly teachers salaries, tenure, 
evaluation of our schools, compul- 
sory attendance and adult educa- 
tion. 

Dr. N. C. Newbold, director of 
Negro Education made very time- 
ly remarks in which he expressed 
gratitude to friends for kind 
thoughts during his illness. He 
also paid tribute to W. S. Creecy, 
one of our high school principals. 

Music rendered by the Johnston 
County Training School Chorus. 


The meeting adjourned with 
benediction by Dr. Cotton, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

At the close of the meeting the 
president, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, 
placed a wreath on the monument 
of the late Dr. E. E. Smith, found- 
er of the Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers College. 


MINUTES THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


March 22, 1940, 8:30 p.m. 


The third general session of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association was held in the col- 
lege gymnasium, Friday evening, 
March 22, at 8:30 p.m. The pres- 
ident presiding. 

Music for opening was rendered 
by the Darden High School Glee 
Club, of Wilson, and prayer by Dr. 
J. A. Cotton. 

Following announcements by 


Mrs. Aggrey, Dean Benjamin 
Mays of Howard University, was 
presented by Dean L. S. Cozart of 
Barber Scotia College. Dean Mays 
in his address urged us to teach 
our children the things we do not 
necessarily find in textbooks pre- 
pared for teaching. He further 
brought out these suggestions in 
his address: (1) Teach our Negro 
boys and girls to cut the economic 
garment according to economic 
laws, teach them thrift, teach them 
by precept and example and teach 
them to own something; (2) teach 
them never to accept the inferior 
role to which they have been as- 
signed in America, but teach them 
to obey the law; (8) teach them 
to develop their minds to the ut- 
most. He said that we should give 
our boys and girls an opportunity 
to think for themselves. 

Music was rendered by the E. E. 
Smith Chorus, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Dr. Elmer Carter, our next 
speaker, presented by the former 
president of our association, Dr. 
J. E. Shepard, told us that one of 
our greatest problems is our lack 
of opportunity, the Negro becomes 
frustrated because of lack of op- 
portunity and hence becomes a 
quitter. To become a strong peo- 
ple we must have spiritual power, 
intellectual ability. We will have 
to meet the struggle no matter how 
hard. If we meet it we prove our 
strength, if we fail, we fail to at- 
tain power every race and nation 
must possess. We will overcome 
our obstacles by skill, patience, 
and knowledge. One essential is 
to teach the Negro that he is a 
worker, teach him that the gains 
we share have come through 
efforts of labor. 


Teachers have a _ responsibility 
of inculcating inspiration in our 
community. Consumers Codpera- 
tives and Credit Unions was 
stressed as ways by which we 
might better our condition. The 
Negro teacher must be a leader of 
this movement to create a strong 
race—a race physically competent, 
morally responsible and spiritually 
capable of meeting the forces of 
disintegration and despair. 

Service pins were presented by 
Miss Marie McIver, State Super- 
visor of Negro Elementary Schools 
in recognition to those teachers 
who have given at least fifty years 
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service as teachers. Miss McIver 
considered it fitting as was ex- 
pressed in her remarks that we 
honor these persons, because of 
the contributions they have made 
to the race, nation and the spirit in 
which they have labored. Miss 
Lenora T. Jackson of Fayetteville 
Teachers College responded to 
Miss MclIver’s speech. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
March 23, 1940. 


The committee on constitution 
met on the above date with Chair- 
man Dean A. Elder, presiding. 

The committee considered cer- 
tain suggestions relative to amend- 
ments of the constitution. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, Article 
twelve: “Amendments to this 
Constitution must be offered in 
writing to the Executive Commit- 
tee, who shall report the same to 
the association with their recom- 
mendations at least one day before 
a vote is to be taken on them.” 

It is understood that the presi- 
dent of the association acting for 
the Executive Committee may ap- 
point a Committee on Constitution 
to act in an advisory capacity to 
the Executive Committee. 

It is assumed therefore that the 
findings of the Committee on Con- 
stitution shall be made to the 
Executive Committee which shall 
in turn present their recommenda- 
tions to the general body. 

This committee, in order to fur- 
ther the harmonious operation of 
the affairs of the association, and 
in order to provide ample time for 
careful consideration of all sugges- 
tions relative to amendments to the 
constitution — do hereby recom- 
mend the following policy: 

That all recommendations rela- 
tive to amendments to the consti- 
tution be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee at least ten days 
before the annual meeting. 

We wish it clearly understood 
that this is a recommendation 
merely of policy. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Dean A. Elder, Chairman 
Prof. T. Jeffers, 

Prof. I. N. Patillo, 

Mrs. J. A. Cotton, 

Dr. L. E. Boyd, 

Proto. Wooper, 

Miss Dorethea E. Williamson, 


Secretary. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Away From the Beaten Path: How One 
School Dares To Educate 


By CECIE R. JENKINS 


Head, Department of Romance Languages and Administrative Assistant 


HE Palmer Memorial In- 
stitute at Sedalia, N. C., 
has recently carried on 

® || a survey among its 
students which pro- 

duced results of great 

and wide-spread signifi- 

cance. It re-emphasized the fact 
that students on the high school 
level are generally deficient in the 
ability to read, write and spell; 
that their acquaintance with the 
fundamental use of English gram- 
mar is scant; and that their knowl- 
edge of ordinary facts is extremely 
limited. The revelation is not new. 
This deplorable situation has long 
been discussed. But until some- 
thing definite is done in the schools 
to remedy the condition, it should 
be of deep concern to every person 
connected with education, for it 
is these basic things that are fun- 
damental to the acquisition of all 
other knowledge. It is this situ- 
ation which produces work of such 
inferior calibre in our colleges and 
universities. 

Palmer Institute is, by choice, 
a small school of only one hundred 
fifteen students. The work done is 
on the junior high and senior high 
school levels with the students 
ranging in age from eleven to 
nineteen years. This number is 
but a tiny fraction of the millions 
of boys and girls of like ages and 
grades scattered over the country. 
But it can be fairly said that what 
exists in this little section of North 
Carolina is much the same that 
obtains in the majority of our 
schools elsewhere, for this student 
body is a cross section of the 
schools of the country. The stu- 
dents are registered from nine- 
teen states, including Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and the District of Colum- 
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bia. From these states such cities 
are represented as Boston, New 
York, Montclair, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Colum- 
bia, Savannah, Columbus, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Washington and naturally the 
larger cities of North Carolina. 
These students are a picked group 
from outstanding families that 
have an intelligent background; 
people who are willing to go to ex- 
tra expense to send their children 
to a high school where the charges 
are but little less than the yearly 
costs in colleges. Every student 
from these various centers entered 
Palmer Institute with average 
grades and many of them with 
above average and superior grades. 
Yet the larger portion of them 
could not spell a fair percentage 
of the words taken from an eighth 
grade speller. Any number of 
them could not name the parts of 
speech and said that the difference 
between the active and passive 
voice was a question of time—the 
active voice representing some- 
thing happening now and _ the 
passive voice representing some- 
thing that happened in the past. A 
young lady from Michigan said 
that the longest bone in the body 
is the lung. A boy from New Jer- 
sey said that the Sphinx is a star. 
In another instance, a young lady 
from Washington, D. C., defined 
the equator as “the farthest end 
of the earth that one can travel.” 
According to a young man from 
North Carolina it was John Bull 
who killed Abraham Lincoln. A 
young lady from South Carolina 
wrote on her paper that an oasis 
is, “When you put your hand on 
the Bible and swear.” This, how- 
ever, was contradicted by a young 
lady from Boston who _ insisted 
that an oasis is a fruit. Such prize 
boners as thesé are amusing when 
considered lightly or when found 
in widely scattered cases. But 


when some fifty or sixty persons 
from one hundred fifteen make re- 
plies equally as far-fetched and 
ridiculous, the situation becomes 


alarming. 
At the Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute the instructors constantly 


complained that they could mak: 
no progress in high school subjects 
because the students did not know 
the grammar school work. Physics 
suffered because of lack of arith- 
metical ability. History fell vic- 
tim to poor comprehensive read- 
ing and limited geographic back- 
ground. Foreign language met 
defeat through the all too scant 
knowledge of construction and use 
of the mother tongue. Recognizing 
this fact to be all too true, Dr. 
C. Hawkins Brown, president and 
founder of Palmer Memorial Insti- 
tute, introduced a plan whereby ' 
some of the deficiencies of the stu- 
dents could be definitely ascer- 
tained and steps taken toward 
their correction. 

A day was set aside on which 
all regular classes were suspended. 
During this time the students 
were all given a comprehensive 
test covering material, the major 
portion of which every child 
should know almost automatically 
after completing the eighth grade. 
The test was compiled by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff and ap- 
proved by Dr. Brown. It was 
divided into three sections—first, 
grammar; second, spelling; third, 
general information. There were 
thirty-five questions on general in- 
formation. Penmanship was also 
included as a part of the test. 
It was judged by the type of 
writing done on the test. In order 
to give the students a fair chance 
they were told beforehand to use 
their best penmanship and suffi- 
cient time was allowed to prevent 
rushing. One hour and forty-five 
minutes was allotted for the first 
section, one hour for the second 
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section and one hour for the third 
section. The following are ex- 
amples taken from each part of 
the test: 


PART I—GRAMMAR 


1. How many parts of 
there? Name them. 

2. Classify the types of sentences as 
to form and use. 

3. How many tenses are there? 
them. 

4. Compare the adjective beautiful. 

5. What is the difference between the 
active and passive voice? 


ParT II—SPELLING 


speech are 


Name 


1. Knowledge 6. Profession 
2. Principle 7. Taking 
38. Physical 8. Similar 
4. Hrroneous 9. Significant 
5. Advice 10. Entirely 


PART III—GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. How many stripes are there in the 
American flag? 

2. What is the largest bone in the 
body? 

3. Who is John Bull? 

4. Name the hands on the clock. 
is the difference in them? 


Of the one hundred fifteen stu- 
dents taking the test, there were 
only nineteen who passed it suffi- 
ciently well to be classed as know- 
ing the material, and those nine- 
teen came from various sections of 
the country. In order to see what 
could be done to correct this situa- 
tion, the next two weeks were de- 
voted entirely to remedial work 
with regular classes suspended en- 
tirely for all students except sen- 
iors, who continued with their 
regular courses. 

Using the results of the test as 
a basis, the students were divided 
into groups according to what they 
did or did not know in various 
subjects; what they had learned or 
needed to learn. Their former 
classification in the ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh grade was ignored other 
than as it met their organization 
needs for social purposes. Thus, 
children with approximately the 
same background of information 
were placed together. The instruc- 
tion was done by members of the 
regular teaching staff who laid 
aside Biology, Latin and Civics in 
favor of the three R’s. A special 
course was mapped out to cover 
the maximum amount of essential 
material in the allotted time. There 
were classes in grammar, spelling, 
writing and general information. 
The classes in general information 
consisted of almost rote memoriz- 
ing of questions and answers taken 


What 


from “The Questionnaire’ com- 
piled and arranged by J. R. Lee. 
After memorizing the answers, the 
students were led by the teacher 
into a discussion of the circum- 
stances surrounding them. Those 
few students who seemed pretty 
well grounded in these fundamen- 
tals were given research work in 
biography to acquaint themselves 
with some of the men and women 
whose names and deeds. stand out 
prominently in world history. 

The result of this two-week 
period of intensive drill was more 
than satisfactory. The students 
entered into the plan with a grati- 
fying enthusiasm and exhibited an 
eagerness to catch up the loop- 
holes in their education which sur- 
passed all expectations. In even 
that short time all of them gained 
some information which will prove 
of invaluable assistance in the ac- 
quisition of more advanced mate- 
rial. A few progressed sufficiently 
for further remedial work to be 
unnecessary. However, the greater 
majority of the students are still 
in need of just this type of work, 
and so remedial work was incor- 
porated into the regular schedule 
for the second semester. 

At present the Palmer Memorial 
Institute is operating thus: All 
senior students are taking their 
regular high school subjects and 
those who need it are taking re- 
medial courses also. Underclass 
students who have a good founda- 
tion are also pursuing their regu- 
lar subjects. The other students 


are all taking remedial work ac- . 


cording to the particular branch 
of learning in which they are de- 
ficient. Those who are able to 
carry both their regular subjects 
and the remedial work are doing 
So. 
In addition to the courses in 
grammar, spelling, writing and 
general information, there have al- 
so been added remedial courses in 
geography and arithmetic. 
Students and teachers alike are 
thoroughly pleased with the re- 
sults being obtained under this 
plan. The idea is to get the stu- 
dents’ minds free of credit attain- 
ment and center it upon the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. When this 
is done, the most serious stumb- 
ling block in the way of developing 
informed students has been re- 
moved, When students realize that 
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they don’t know and are as eager 
to learn as they are to be amused, 
when teachers are fired with a zeal 
to teach and are paid by the dawn- 
ing light of understanding in the 
eyes of a child as much as by the 
monthly check, then, and only 
then, will be produced the thor- 
ough, pains-taking students that 
will make for more intellectually 
elevated future generations. 

This work has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. Results are ob- 
vious, and Dr. Brown considers 
that the most valuable thing has 
been done in bringing even the 
youngest student to the stark re- 
alization that he doesn’t know 
what it is all about, and that he is 
now perfectly satisfied to take that 
grade or class for which he is fit- 
ted at the beginning of another 
term. Parents, too, have sensed 
the need and given their consent 
to the plan. Perhaps only a private 
school could do this with a presi- 
dent solely responsible to the pa- 
rents for the success of the child. 
But every high school principal 
and teacher can inaugurate some 
form of reorganization that will 
reclaim for the youth a _ usable 
knowledge of those subjects that 
make up an elementary school edu- 
cation. 


Minutes General Sessions of the 
59th Annual Meeting, N. C. 
Teachers Association 


(Continued from Page 15) 


REPORT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 

March 21223; 

The following officers were re- 
elected: 

1. President, Mrs. Rose D. Ag- 
erey. 

2. Vice-President, Dr. J. W. Sea- 
brook. 

3. Recording Secretary, 
Bessye T. Shields. 

4, Treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton. 


The following are newly-elected 
to Executive Committee: 


1 Mra stall, Salisbury 
2. J. W. Mitchell, Greensboro. 
3. Miss Ada G. Battle, Clinton. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams, 
Mr. S. HE. Duncan, 
Miss Ada G. Battle, 
Mrs. G. E. Davis, 
Mr. Nelson H. Harris, 
Chairman 


Miss 
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The Home of a Cultural Center 


Madam President, Supervisor, 
Parents, Teachers and Friends: 

I am happy to greet you and to 
fill this space on your most worthy 
program, to try to give to you a 
few minor thoughts on the subject 
your executive committee thinks 
will be of great interest to you, 
“The Home a Cultural Center.” 

Among the forces that make for 
en enduring and progressive civili- 
zation is the home. It is the first 
mold of phisique and character. 
It is the nursery of our culture, 
aspirations, and ideals. No nation 
can afford to be neglectful of its 
influence. Under conditions of ig- 
norance, or neglect of the home, 
there may develop a generation 
puny in physique, weak in morals 
and low in ideals. 

All children should be granted 
the right to grow up in houses 
that are safe, sanitary, private, 
and free from ugliness and need- 
less discomfort. Even more they 
require daily contacts in their 
homes with high moral attitudes, 
wise judgment, firmness of pur- 
pose and a wholesome unselfish 
aim. 

In order that the home will be 
the cultural center, we must con- 
sider the child, as to its develop- 
ment along these lines. Children 
should be inspired as to the ways 
they should spend their leisure. 
Parents are the ones who really 
are guides of the child’s leisure. It 
is they who decide where it shall 
be spent. Unless parents have ac- 
tive, creative interest during their 
leisure, children will very likely 
rely exclusively on the movies, de- 
tective stories, and the auto for 
their diversions or will depend 
upon some organization, some 
street, some barber shop or _ to 
some other places too numerous to 
mention to direct and plan their 
leisure. If parents are interested 
and concerned with the leisure ac- 
tivities of their children, they must 
work with and through the 
teachers of these children. 

Another phase of development 
of children in which the home has 


By MRS. SADIE PERKINS MURDOCK 
Chestnut Grove School, Iredell County 


peculiar influence is in emotional 
development—personality. It has 
been said that we in America have 
long given praise to the home as 
the center of influence on charac- 
ter. It has been only in recent 
years that the plea has come for 
schools to enter upon the field of 
character education. This plea has 
been justified on the basis that the 
home has not been doing its job 
adequately, and that the school 
must enter in order to prevent in- 
crease of delinquency, to insure 
better young people. Is this justi- 
fied? Certainly if we turn to the 
results of study of juvenile delin- 
quency we must admit the truth 
that the home has failed in its an- 
cient task of character building. 


The home must be considered 
the workshop in which the person- 
ality of the child is being devel- 
oped, and the personality of the 
parents will make up to a large 
extent the mental atmosphere in 
which the child has to live. Evi- 
dence could be piled up to show 
that in many homes today the chil- 
dren are not receiving the kind of 
guidance which leads to rounded 
personality. 

No matter what the program of 
the school, the program of the 
home runs on with its great poten- 
tialities for good or bad. The solu- 
tion would seem to lie in the re- 
sponsibility of the school for fam- 
ily and parent education. Changed 
adults in the home will mean 
changed children. 

Less and less is it possible to 
separate the responsibility of the 
home and the school for child 
growth and development. Unless 
the two work together intimately 
and constructively there will con- 
tinue to be school failures, lack of 
parent education, poor health and 
unwholesome leisure interest. 

Enough has been said to indi- 
cate the need for close understand- 
ing between parents and teachers. 
Each contributes much to the edu- 
cation of every child and each has 
something to contribute to the 
other’s problem. 


The home should be inviting at 
all times and most especially for 
home study, because of certain 
amusements and many other 
chores which enter in, in the house- 
hold. In the meantime, parents 
will do well to provide the most 
suitable place possible for unin- 
terrupted study under favorable 
conditions. A room should be 
fixed that children may use. ex- 
clusively for home study, and for 
the encouragement of home read- 
ing. Many useful articles can be 
made for this room from discard- 
ed orange crates as book shelves, 
nail kegs as seats, library tables 
for writing from discarded dresser 
drawers and many other articles 
with little or no expense for study 
rooms for children, and parents 
will not be envolved in their activi- 
ties nor the child hindered in his 
study. The home would do well 
to emulate the:school in providing 
as inviting a situation for reading 
as conditions will permit. 

The home is, or should be, the 
center of life of the community. 
This center of influence should be 
made as attractive and powerful 
as possible. We do not yet appre- 
ciate fully the educational influ- 
ence of environment. We rely too 
much upon other things and do not 
pay enough attention to our gsur- 
roundings. 

A pretty and attractive home 
ground is an incentive to culture. 

The daily routine is much hard- 
er to endure when there are want- 
ing those elements of soul develop- 
ment which inspire the youth 
with new ideals. Hence he wishes 
to go where such things are, that 
his being may be satisfied. The 
secret of keeping the youth satis- 
fied at home rests primarily with 
the character of the home and its 
surroundings. 

The editor of a well known 
magazine recently asked five hun- 
dred businessmen all over the 
country whether in their opinion 
there is any value in attractive 
surroundings to a business plant. 
Ninety-five per cent of those reply- 
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ing declared that. the product of 
a business concern or factory is 
much more valuable when the fac- 
tory or office is clean, attractive, 
and beautiful and when the em- 
ployes can come in daily contact 
with orderly surroundings. 

The same question might be 
asked of educators, preachers, pa- 
rents, and teachers — whether in 
their opinion there is any moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual value in 
attractive home _ surroundings; 
whether the children are happier 
and their work more efficient by 
daily contact with beautiful 


grounds; whether the cultivated 
taste and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful would not find expression in 
the improvement of the home con- 
ditions, thus making the home a 
radiating center of civic improve- 
ment. 

Then our aim as parents and 
teachers should be to secure the 
highest possible development of 
mind and character. Every ele- 
ment of order, neatness and 
beauty, every broadening influ- 
ence, every appeal to the finer na- 
ture of the child means better men 
and women and a more thrifty, 
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prosperous and attractive com- 
munity. 

May we all as educators, teach- 
ers, and parents do our duties in 
trying to make our homes cultural 
centers. 

Let us keep this in mind: 

There is some place for you to fill, 

Some work for you to do 

That no one else, or ever will 

Do quite as well as you. 

It may be close along your way, 

Some little homely duty, 

That only waits your touch, your 
sway 

To blossom into beauty. 








Ne. High School Drama Association 


HE following will give, 
in brief form, the re- 
sults of the recent dra- 
@ || matic contest. Los 

hoped that all of your 

questions have been an- 

ticipated and answered 
here, but if there remain some still 
unanswered I shall be glad to have 
you send them to me. 

The finals of the 1940 Drama 
Tournament were held at Shaw 
University on Saturday, March 16. 
Nine schools participated in the 
finals, four from the Greensboro 
preliminaries and five from the 
Rocky Mount contest. These 
schools were Dudley High of 
Greensboro, Second Ward of Char- 
lotte, Highland High of Gastonia, 
West Charlotte of Charlotte, West 
Street of New Bern, B. T. Wash- 
ington of Rocky Mount, Gates 
Training School of Sunbury, E. E. 
Smith of Fayetteville and Dillars 
High of Goldsboro. 

The following were the plays 
given in the finals: 

Rocky Mount — “Earthly Pas- 
sage.” 

Greensboro—‘‘The Lord’s Pray- 

Goldsboro — “Road Into _ the 

Sun.” 

Fayetteville—“Hunger.” 

Gastonia—“The Man Who Died 
at Twelve o’clock.” 

Second Ward — “Road Into the 
Sun.” 


er 
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Sunbury— Echo.” 

West Charlotte—‘“The Gypsy.” 

Reference to the chart on an- 
other page will reveal the relative 
scores of the nine contesting 
schools. The West Charlotte High 
School of Charlotte won first place 
and the Paul Green Cup. Highland 
High School of Gastonia was sec- 
ond, and was awarded a copy of 
Burns Mantle’s collection of the 
best plays of 1938-1939. 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMERS 


For the second time, the out- 
standing performers in the finals 
were selected. This year the honor 
of being the best male performer 
went to Jacob Smith of Gastonia 
for his fine portrayal of the part 
of January Evans in the play, 
“The Man Who Died at Twelve 
o’clock.” To Second Ward High 
School of Charlotte went the hon- 
or, for the second consecutive year, 
of having the best actress. Miss 
Marisetta Hardy, in the role of 
Miss Jule in the “Road Into the 
Sun,” was awarded this honor. 


JUDGES 

The association secured as 
judges Professor B. L. Woodruff, 
head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Johnson C. Smith University ; 
Mrs. I. L. Miller, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Atlanta University 
Laboratory School; and Mrs. J. L. 
Delaney of St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Raleigh. Their services were 


cheerfully given, and the associa- 
tion is grateful to them. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL 

MEETING 

The directors and participants 
in the finals, as well as the visit- 
ing directors, were extended a 
most cordial welcome to Shaw 
University by President Daniel. 
Dining room admission cards and 
performance admission tickets 
were issued to the casts and direc- 
tors by the University. Every- 
thing was done to make the visit 
at Shaw a pleasant one. Guides 
selected from the student body 
were assigned to each cast to in- 
sure the fullest enjoyment of the 
school’s hospitality. 

Professors Jewell and Riddley 
and their efficient corps of stage 
hands handled the change of 
scenery and lighting for each play 
so expertly that the audience did 
not have time to get restless be- 
tween the plays. The new flats 
made by Mr. Riddley were viewed 
with appreciation by all. 

Miss Margaret B. Jackson, the 
executive secretary, worked tire- 
lessly to make the finals a success. 
The result of her work was every- 
where manifest. 

NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

At the annual meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously 
elected : 

T. Jeffers, Reid High School, 
Belmont, president. —continued, page 20 
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Mrs. M. B. Crawford, Second 
Ward, Charlotte, vice president. 

Miss Lois Turner, B. T. Wash- 
ington High School, Rocky Mount, 
secretary. 

Mrs. Helen Townsend Parker, 
Tarboro, assistant secretary. 

Several amendments to the Con- 
stitution were offered. These will 
be mailed to the directors at a lat- 
er date. 

The next general meeting of the 
association will be held early in 
the fall at Shaw University so that 
plans for the 1941 tournaments 
may be made. 

THIS YEAR’S REGISTRATION 

Registration this year was the 
largest in the history of the asso- 
ciation; 17 schools entered the 
Greensboro preliminaries and 24 
in the one at Rocky Mount for a 
grand total of 41. There should 
be double this number taking part 
next year. 

The schools ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1. West Charlotte—93. 
Gastonia—91. 
Greensboro—90. 

Second Ward (Charlotte), 88. 
Fayetteville—86-++. 
Goldsboro—86. 

Rocky Mount—84. 
Sunbury—81. 

New Bern—79. 


See ote 


Brief History of James Hardy 
Dillard Book Club 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to lead many of the songs. At the 
close of one of the ‘Sings’ one 
day a member of the party asked 
me if I could use a hundred dol- 
lars in my county. I must confess 
that I was so overwhelmed that I 
became almost breathless and was 
unable at the moment to tell her 
in what way, but I managed to tell 
her that we could use it. Seeing 
the plight that I was in, the friend 
very graciously said, “Come to my 
room at the hotel some day, then 
we can talk the matter over. 
With a few days to think and to 
have my husband help me, I con- 
cluded that with so much empha- 
sis placed upon teacher prepara- 
tion that nothing would be more 
helpful than a professional library 
for the teachers of the county. 
This modest friend who warned 
me particularly not to disclose her 
name, kindly consented to give us 
the library for the teachers and 
the children, also permitted us to 
use the name of her late friend, 
Miss Lucinda Cook, for the li- 
brary. The story of the friendship 
of these fine characters and of an 
investment made by them from 
which each agreed to use the in- 
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terest at the death of either for 
worthy causes was most interest- 
ing and beautiful. At present we 
have received fifty of the latest and 
best books on education for teach- 
ers, twenty-six lovely books for 
children for the Lucinda Cook 
Library, and attractive stickers 
for each book. This library is to 
be added to from time to time by 
the donor. The library is kept in 
the county superintendent’s office 
and is supervised by the office 
clerks. All teachers have access 
to these books and are governed 
by the rules and regulations of 
well organized libraries. 

The study group idea is a try- 
out of some of the fine work that 
we observed on our travel tour 
through Nova Scotia. 

The forty-one teachers in the 
county have been divided into four 
study groups and eight books have 
been studied this term. Press com- 
mittees have made notes of high- 
lights in the discussions. These 
notes have been compiled and 
bound in booklet form which you 
will see tonight. This booklet will 
be placed in the library for refer- 
ence work. 

Representatives of the four 
study groups here tonight will re- 
port some of the work done in the 
county this term. 
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March 23, 1940. 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


GENTLEMEN:—We have examined the books of account and 
records of your executive secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis and your 
treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton for the period beginning April 10, 
1939, and ending March 28, 1940, and submit herewith a state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements of the respective officers 
together with a comparison of budget estimates and actual 
expenditures for the period mentioned. 

Your particular attention is directed to our comments and 
the exhibits and related schedules as shown by the index and 
on the following pages. 

Based upon our detailed examination of the books and rec- 
ords of the Association, our report herewith submitted, cor- 
rectly reflects the financial condition of the Association as 
of March 23, 1940, and correctly presents all necessary in- 
formation as to the financial transactions for the year under 
examination. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DAHLBERG AND COMPANY. 


COMMENTS 


Comments on Records of Hxecutive Secretary—Cash _re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the executive secretary were 
checked in detail and the bank balance was reconciled by 
confirmation of the depository. Receipts of membership dues 


were evidenced by duplicates retained in the files, all of 
which were properly accounted for. Canceled checks cover- 
ing all disbursements were presented for an inspection and 
were found to be in order. A statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements by the executive secretary will be found else- 
where in this report. 

Funds remaining in the hands of the executive secretary 
are as follows: ; 


On deposit—Commercial National Bank, 


Charlotte; North Carolinaye === $ 944.94 
Cash on hand to: bel deposited: =) eee 1,685.00 
Total ite. oc ee eee $2,629.94 


Due to the heavy collection of membership dues while the 
Association has been in session, the amount of cash on hand 
for deposit is unusually large. The cash balance was count- 
ed by us and found to be intact. 


Comments on Records of Treasurer—Cash receipts and dis- 
bursements of the treasurer were audited in detail and the 
bank balances were reconciled by confirmation of the de- 
pository. Our reconciliation of the checking account will be 
found elsewhere. Receipts by the treasurer consisted of 
$4,477.56 transferred to him by the executive secretary and 
$47.46 received as interest on deposits in the savings account. 
Disbursements were made on authority of vouchers issued by 
the executive secretary and all disbursements were found to 
haye been properly authorized and recorded. A statement of 


receipts and disbursements by the treasurer will be found 
elsewhere in this report. 
Funds remaining in the hands of the treasurer are as 
follows: 
On deposit—First National Bank, 


Henderson, North Carolina.......................... $1,081.72 
On deposit—Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
TDMA eU Toe N ONE Gn © clit Os TNC eee eee nee ene eee 2,593.29 
Bea ete ca ees cee SNe Sects saese ase seu sceds $3,675.01 
COMMENTS 


Comparison of Actual Expenditures and Budget Estimates— 
While an estimate of expenditures was submitted for the year 
under review, no estimate of the probable receipts was pre- 
sented. It is therefore assumed that the estimated receipts 
for the period would be in the same amount, $5,010.00. Else- 
where we present in detail a comparison of actual expendi- 
tures and budget estimates. On the assumption above men- 
tioned, a condensed summary of operations for the year is 


as follows: Actual Over 


or (under) 


Expected Actual Expected 
UEC See ennnaeen > () 1) 00 RE SO, O4:.eL De bOOL. Lo 
TBO AD RES! Eo seta rece ecole ere 5,010.00 4,667.12 (342.88) 





OM eStart Swe SUED LUG eee arses rece ene: cee $ 974.038 $974.03 
This operating surplus is accounted for as follows: 


Cash on hand March 23, 1940: 


In hands of treasurer —.........- $3,675.01 
In hands of executive 
SS CHILG Let Is Vineet es reece eae 2,629.94 $6,304.95 
Cash on hand April 10, 1939: 
In hands of treasurer _......... $3,530.86 
In hands of executive 
ECE LATr Van pees eres = ee ore eee 1,800.06 5,330.92 
JOR@VASEISE: alto ACEH aT ACG IS a ee eee $ 974.03 


Fidelity Bonds—While the bonds of the treasurer and the 
executive secretary were not presented for our inspection, 
warrants and checks were drawn during the year in payment 
of the premiums thereon and were properly cleared through 
the banks and each check bore the endorsement of the agent 
writing the bond. Bonds in force are as follows: 

iy ae) ee Aen @OL LOM mele CasS (8 CN een ue nee ee eae eee ee $2,000.00 
Dr. G. EB. Davis, Executive Secretary.............. $1,000.00 

The books and records of the Association were found to be 
neatly and accurately kept and necessary financial records 
are consistently maintained. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our appreciation of the 
courtesies extended by the officers during the progress of 
our audit. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary 


+f 29-March 2: ¢ 
ea April 10, 1939-March 23, 1940 














IVICA Gaz VND MCLG Gomme tee eeee neces ce oe merece een nennez= See $5,522.75 
(COMCESS LOM Gime ree ee ay ee ees ee 15.00 
Placement bureau - En 15.00 
Magazine sales _..... fs 2.94 
PAVE TGS 1112 meeencee eae eae 38.00 
BIS Ch Getler ree cn ees cee Seen esas, sess $5,593.69 
Balance cash on hand April 10, 1939 1,800.06 
Total receipts and opening balance —........................$7,393.75 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Transferred to treasurer—Dr. J. A. Cottom................ $4,477.56 
Dr. Ambrose H. Suhrie, guest speaker.....................-.- 75.00 
Die OLMUMm Wee Davi Same UeSt ms Deak: Cleese sneer ese e 75.00 
DT Geo eILDOLS Sle Sts SD Ca Ke tree eee ce 70.00 
Miss Flora B. Thurston, guest speaker...................... 50.00 
VS See ULC In Gem LS UTS lemme © UISS AND e210 Oi semen eee em 15.00 
BroLestelcesnonm dishonored CMeCkarseeee eset nee eee e- 1.25 
OTA MCILS DUG CI GIl Sema eee EE SA 17 GO, 8. 


Balance cash on hand, March 23, 1940: 
On deposit—Commercial National Bank, 
ua OU IN ta © meen eee ce eta oe $ 944.94 





Gachmonieliail GeO wae GCOS I beeeeesees ree eeeecee see 1,685.00 2,629.94 
Total disbursements and closing balance................ $7,393.75 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr.. J. A. Corron, Treasurer 
April 10, 1939-March 23, 1940 
RECEIPTS : 


From Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive Secretary..............- $4,477.56 


Interest on savings—Mechanics and Farmers 





ByenaWis., IBRMORI WEBI ARGOS eet eee oe seereeteernce jyneeck ecceee ae tn 47.46 

CTS Gea MET. OGG Dy UG terre rere eee peewee ee es ee $4,525.02 

IES a TN Ga Tew eV TT Cpe ACT Teil 10) sr Lc) 0) ee 3,530.86 

Totalereceiptssan ds Open i Sas ala Geese ce eee $8,055.88 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Warrants drawn by executive secretary_................... $4,377.64 

IntanS i Lem axes mom) aul ken 10 al) lt C Gaerne eee eee 3.23 

TL tell Lins CL SED UTS TY TG Se eee ert ees ee en oe $4,380.87 


Balance on hand, March 238, 1940: 
First National Bank, Hen- 





GErSOn ye N ae Cp eee ee crn ee ee $1,081.72 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham, 

INGO Sen (Save SSC COLT) ieee 2,593.29 3,675.01 
Total disbursements and closing balance... $8,055.88 


RECONCILIATION OF ACCOUNT OF J. A. COTTON, 
TREASURER, WITH FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
March 23, 1940 





Balance per bank statement, March 23, 1940... $1,434.47 
TOS Sheen © Sc Sem UTA i eli Cl GL Sn 352.75 
Balancer pers bookish Manel 23.0 19/4 (eeseeeneee ere renee $1,081.72 
CHECKS OUTSTANDING: 

Number Amount 

1 3 Geis ser J an a en te tea ST) OM aL) 

1055 288.75 

1059 5.30 

1060 35 

1061 05 

1062 .3D 

1063 naD 

1064 05 

1065 4.00 

1066 6.05 

1067 5.40 

1068 7.00 

1069 7.00 

75 





COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EXPENDITURES AND 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 
For the Period April 10, 1939-March 23, 1940 









Budget Actual Budget Over 

IvEM: Provision Expenditure or (Under) 

President’s office .......-. $ 100.00 $ 100.00 Sse ee Z 

Recording secretary ...........- 50.00 55 () 30) () eee 

APIS MERUURET OSS ONS, oe 50.00 5. 0):()0 eee ee 
Publication and mailing 

Ola EVE COR Dee eee eee nee 1,200.00 eto Seal 6.89 
Executive secretary’s office 375.00 336.17 38.83 
Executive committee meet- 

SL TVS Spe te ees ese ere 200.00 77.55 22.45 
Collesensectio ng aee 50.00 41.00 9.00 
High school section ............ 75.00 62.37 12.63 
Elementary section .......... 100.00 88.85 11.15 
Home economies section -. 50.00 25.16 24.84 
Convention expenses -__....... 350.00 387.50 (stn 0») 
Salary—Executive 

SOCK LAT Va meee ee ee 1,500.00 He (0,020) eens 
IMGT OC TG eee sae 250.00 90.70 159.30 
EST ed ONC eee 100.00 100.00 eee 
Art Department 25.00 5.00 20.00 
Inter-Racial Commission 100.00 100.00 a 
District organizations —_... _ 225.00 202.73 220d 
Negro life and history .... 25.00 25.00 
National Association of 

Teachers in Negro 

Schoo] Sieaeen te sees 50.00 50.00 ees 
Industrial arts section ..... PASAY eee 25.00 
Oxford Colored Orphanage 50.00 50.00 ey 
PAN LULU CUM elit. O eee reese 50.00 17.50 32.50 
Physical education -...........- 10.00 LOO OMT Seca: 

70 Call Spee ose eee eee $5,010.00 $4,662.64 $347.36 


Nor PRovipED FOR IN BUDGET: 
Protest fees—dishonored 


CGC eee woe ee es ee ee 5 1.25 ( 1.25) 
Intangible tax on bank 
DD eT LTCC Sac ceeae  seeeees 3.23 ( 3.20) 


Total budget and 


expenditures . $5,010.00 $4,667.12 


MORE and BETTER ProrEecrion 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company was founded in 1898. Since the beginning, 
it has shown continuous and uninterrupted growth. Each succeeding year it has been in position 
to offer more and better protection. You too can enjoy the benefits of a North Carolina Mutual 
Policy. It might well be a Retirement Income Policy, designed to supply the comforts of life in old 
age; it might be a Limited Payment Life Policy with special travel accident and disability features, 
or it may well be a Straight Life Poley which gives greatest protection at least cost. 


No matter what contract you select, a few cents a day will provide a safe insurance estate. 
Then, if illness or accident overtakes you, and friends, position and all the good things of life flee, 
you still have a never failing support—YOUR LIFE INSURANCE. 


North Carolina Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. C. SPAULDING, President 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


“No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies” 


SHAW UNIVERISITY 


SUMMER SG H@ere 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 3 to July 12 
Second Session, July 15 to August 23 
1940 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
RALEIGH 





OFFERINGS = aa 
Courses for those holding: 


(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes C, B, and A. 
Several courses will be available for principals and supervisors. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 


SS eee 





For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 
NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 


October 
1940 
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Directory North Carolina Teachers Association, 1940-41 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


MRS ROS EDs A GG RH ee ee ee ne ee President 
DRewIAW SHABROOKS ee eee an eee eee Vice President 
Fayetteville 
DRie de AG COT TL ON eee ae Oe ee mE ee Cote Treasurer 
AVIS Siu ESTES 5S) 65) es V0) Se Recording Secretary 
Scotland Neck 
DR. GRE’ DAV TS sas eae 2 eee Hrecutive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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SECTION OFFICERS 


College Section 
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Department of Education, Livingstone College 
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Officers not named.* 


* Set up at last meeting. 


Home Economics Section 
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Bennett College, Greensboro 
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Box 579, Greenville 
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Teachers College, Fayetteville 
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Fairview School, Charlotte 


High School Principals Section 
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Douglass High School, Leaksville 
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Physical Education Section 
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Adult Education 
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Teachers and Salaries 


says W. T. Bost, in the Greensboro Daily News, 
under date of September 5: 

“Salary differentials as they effect white and Negro 
school teachers will be one of the vexatious issues in 
the 1941 General Assembly. 

“The trouble is not precipitated by the Negroes 
themselves—but there are legislators who are work- 
ing on some way to meet the court rulings which have, 
without exception, been favorable to the Negroes. 
Leading North Carolina Negroes who have every con- 
fidence in their ability to win in the courts are doubt- 
ful of such gains in the finality. 

“Courts do not promote good-will, and neighbors 
who go into those tribunals do not get along so well 
over an extended area and time.” 

The Negro is well aware of the methods by which 
court action may be circumvented, and here in North 
Carolina we prefer to keep our case before the bar 
of public conscience. We believe in the “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy.” 

This does not commit us as apologists for the un- 
questionable harm done our teachers in the inequity of 
a dual salary scale, but it is like “Carrying coal to 
Newcastle” to tell the school commission it is unjust; 
their logical minds know it as well as we. There are 
many white people in the State who would be glad 
to see this discrimination abolished. 

It is through them.that more than 5,300 Negro 
teachers this year receive an additional pay of 
$6.00 per month. In other words, in round figures, 
teachers in Negro schools this year receive $258,000 
more salary than they did last year. 

While white teachers get an increase of $118,000, 
we do not believe they object to this effort to close 
the gap. Negro teachers need now to continue to 
raise their years of college credits and keep well up 
with every advanced step in the State’s educational 
program. North Carolina still stands out in its effort 
to “do justly and love mercy.” 

And so we will carry on. We are looking forward 
to a brighter day. The sun may be obscured by the 


clouds for a month, but vegetation does not go back 
in the ground. It remains and awaits the return 
of the genial sun. 

Meanwhile we must continue to be insistent in 
our appeals and by constant agitation educate the 
public mind to a sense of justice to all people; for 
after all there must be public assent to every impor- 
tant change in educational policy. 

Let us retain our sanity and idealism and still lift 
our voices in the interest of childhood, primarily, as 
high priests of the civilization of tomorrow. 


Meetings of the District Teachers 
Associations 


The four District Associations will convene at the 
following places on dates as follow: 

Piedmont District—Washington High School, Reids- 
ville, Prof. 8. E. Duncan, principal, December 14th, 
which is the second Saturday of the month. The meet- 
ing will open at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Southeastern District—West Street High School, 
Prof. J. T. Barber, principal, New Bern, the third 
Saturday in November, which is the 16th. 

Western District—Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
President F. C. Atkins, Friday, November 8th. 

Northeastern District — Washington High School, 
Washington, Prof. P. 8. Jones, principal, Saturday, 
November 9th, 10 o’clock a.m. 


Editorial Comments 


The following colored high schools have been added 
to the “List of Accredited High Schools,” as of 
July 11940: 

Catawba, Curtis Lewis, principal. 

Mocksville, G. V. McCallum, principal. 

Chestnut, H. A. Armstrong, principal. 

Brown Summit, M. M. Daniels, principal. 

Clear Creek, P. A. McCorkle, principal. 

Huntersville, I. E. Graham, principal. 

Pineville, E. A. Chisholm, principal. 

Plato Price, C. E. McKeithen, principal. 

The first two named are in Class 2-B, 
are in Class 2-A. 


the six others 


* * * * 


Plans are being perfected for the inauguration of 
the new president of the Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers College, Dr. Harold L. Trigg, on October 15. The 
editor acknowledges invitation to be present. 

kk oo 


We call attention to the very fine picture of James 
Weldon Johnson which adorns the front page of the 
RECORD. 

Copies of the picture may be had for classroom 
and library by sending ten cents in stamps to this 
office. So you need not mar your copy of the RECORD. 
His picture should be in many classrooms. 

ok * * * 


This issue completes the eleventh volume of your 
magazine. These will be bound in book form and 
will be seen at our next meeting. 

* * * * 


Several valuable articles and some excellent poems 
are crowded out of this issue to give space to the 
largest enrollment ever had in the history of the 
Association. These will appear in the January issue. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


By PRoF. EDGAR H. WEBSTER 


Formerly Head of Department of Natural Science, Atlanta University 


THINK it was Ruskin 
who wrote of the great 
Elizabethan poet, “I am 
@ || not so much interested 
. in what Shakespeare 
(8a) || wrote as in the thought 
that if he had continued 
to live until now, he would have 
continued thus to write.” I have 
known James Weldon Johnson for 
a half-century and something of 
Ruskin’s thought concerning 
Shakespeare as I reflect that, but 
for the unfortunate accident which 
so quickly ushered him out of life, 
Johnson might have continued not 
only from three score and seven 
years to three score and ten years 
and perhaps to four score years 
and beyond, he would have con- 
tinued his creative work in poetry, 
or fiction, or history, or diplomacy, 
or in a college chair, or as a stu- 
dent always. And more than like- 
ly, he might have entered some 
other form of social usefulness not 
covered by these. 

Johnson came to Atlanta Uni- 
versity in 1887. He was peculiarly 
fortunate in his ancestry. In his 
autobiography, “Along This Way,” 
he tells that his maternal great 
grandmother escaped from the rev- 
olution in Haiti in 1803, in a French 
vessel. This was captured by an 
English vessel and its human cargo 
was left at Nassau in the Bahamas. 
His grandmother and her sister 
found their way to New York and 
in that city his mother was born. 
His father was a free-born Negro 
from Richmond, Virginia. As a 
young man he worked in a hotel 
in New York and there met the 
young woman who later became his 
wife and the mother of James. 
During the Civil War, James John- 
son, the father, went to Nassau 
and was a waiter in the Royal Vic- 
toria Hotel, and there married his 
New York fiancée. After the de- 
pression in Nassau that followed 
the close of the war, he settled in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and there 
James, the eldest child, was born 
in 1871. Thus he failed to acquire 
any of those inhibitions, an out- 
come of slavery which frequently 
interfered in the work between a 





EDGAR H. WEBSTER 


colored student, born in the South 
and a white faculty. Johnson 
speaks of this in the book referred 
to above:—‘“I consider the most 
fortunate thing in my whole life, 
to be the fact that throughout 
childhood I was reared free from 
unique fear or esteem of white 
people as a race. Otherwise the 
deeper implications of American 
race prejudice might have become 
a part of my subconscious as well 
as my conscious self.” During his 
college years Johnson was a most 
satisfactory student, whether in 
the curriculum work or in the ex- 
tra-curriculum activities. He was 
markedly a leader on the platform, 
whether in debate or in public 
speaking. When the time came to 
select the commencement parts he 
was easily chosen as valedictorian 
and was elected as the class poet. 
Here is the chorus of his class 
song: 


“Here’s the mighty aggregation 

That shall dazzle this great nation, 

And shall shake it from circum- 
ference to the core. 

‘Tis the ‘Acies Invicta’ with its 
motto ‘Res non dicta’ 

The mighty, mighty class of nine- 
ty-four,” 


The year after graduation John- 
son was one of a quartet to tour 
in the North in the interests of 
the school. During that summer 
Johnson made his first entry as a 
story-writer. The incident was 
simple enough. The mule would 
not pull but persisted in backing. 
So he was put into the shafts in 
reverse and backed the farmer all 
the way home. Like Rosalind who 
saw “sermons in stones,” or like 
the artist who sees a statute in a 
block of marble, so he saw a story 
which he created and read almost 
nightly during the tour and even 
later. Doubtless its rendition add- 
ed to the collections from night to 
night. Possibly Johnson awoke to 
realize that he had a gift, to be 
used, and he continued to use it. 

Johnson’s command of a situa- 
tion is shown in this incident. He 
had a class in the Jacksonville 
High School ready to graduate, but 
wishing and willing to remain a 
year longer. So without consult- 
ing his committee he added the 
fourth year, and somehow it went. 
... perhaps because Johnson did it. 
As Emancipation Day approached 
he was asked to write a poem for 
the services. One evening, seated 
with his brother studying or writ- 
ing, he suddenly passed a sheet to 
Rosamond and said, ‘“There it is, 
Rosamond. Put it to music.’ Never 
were words and music more fitting- 
ly married than is this work of the 
two brothers: 


“Lift every voice and sing 
Till earth and heaven ring, 
Ring with the harmonies of 

Liberty. 
Let our rejoicing rise 
High as the list’ning skies, 
Let it resound loud as the roll- 
ing seas.” 


The song lay dormant until Sid- 
ney Woodward, teacher of music 
in Jacksonville, taught vocal music 
at Atlanta University and brought 
this song and taught it to the 
choir. It caught the attention of 
Johnson’s classmate, Professor 
Towns, who perhaps first grasped 
its significance, and from Atlanta 
University campus Johnson’s “Ne- 
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gro National Hymn” is known and 
loved in every colored school and 
college throughout the land. 

I have said above that Johnson 
was a most satisfactory student. 
One incident in my own class will 
be appreciated by many a student 
who has met the same problem. 
He was measuring the electrical 
resistance of wires in the physical 
laboratory, and he was at the table 
a long time and seemed much en- 
grossed in his problem. Finally he 
came to me and said: “‘That experi- 
ment is wrong!” 

“Ves N22 

“T have performed the experi- 
ment three times and get the same 
result every time and it is wrong. 
It shows that the smaller the wire 
the greater the resistance. And it 
is wrong. I have performed the 
experiment three times and get the 
same result each time.” 

“You have done the experiment 
three times ?” 

VES. 

“And get the same result each 
time?” 

ce ViaGh2 

“Then, Johnson, why not accept 
the teaching of your experiment?” 

He went to his table, wrote up 
his note book, and the incident was 
closed. He did not so much act 
as “one convinced against his will,” 
as one who had learned the danger 
of approaching a problem with a 
prejudiced mind. It is probable 
that the lesson learned, Johnson 
never again thought of the experi- 
ment. But I rarely think of John- 
son but that this experiment and 
his dilemma come to mind. May it 
not be that this experience helped 
him in the solution of other and 
more important problems so far as 
he was concerned? 

The Jacksonville years were fol- 
lowed by some years in New York, 
where musical and financial success 
opened the way to some months in 
France where he became proficient 
in French. Then back to New 
York. In 1906 Theodore Roosevelt 
appointed him consul at Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. Here he added 
Spanish to his equipment; and 
later he was appointed consul at 
Caristo, Nicaragua. 

January 1, 1913, just fifty years 
after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion startled the world, the New 
York Times published his poem, 
“Fifty Years,” and this poem gave 
him an unexpected publicity both 


at home and abroad. Of this poem 
Brander Matthews writes: 

“In it speaks the voice of his 
race, and the race is fortunate in 
its spokesman. In it a fine theme 
has been finely treated. In it we 
are made to see something of the 
soul of the people who are our fel- 
low citizens, now and forever— 
even though we do not always so 
regard them. In it we are glad 
to acclaim a poem which any liv- 
ing poet might be proud to call 
his own.” 


FIFTY YEARS 


O brothers mine, today we stand 
Where half a century sweeps 
our ken, 
Since God, through Lincoln’s ready 
hand 
Struck off our bonds and made 
us men. 


Just fifty years, a winter’s day, 
As runs the history of a race; 
Yet, as we look back o’er the way, 


How distant seems our starting © 


place! 
* * * * 


That for which millions prayed and 
sighed, 
That for which tens of thousands 
fought, 
For which so many freely died, 
God cannot let it come to naught. 


This poem was written in the 
last two months of 1912 while still 
in Nicaragua. This shows that 
Johnson’s appointment under 
Rooseve!t was continued under 
Taft, and doubtless ended when 
Wilson entered the White House. 
The poem was published in the 
New York Times, January 1, 1913. 
It brought Johnson into national 
and even into international promi- 
nence. Of the poem itself the poet 
writes, “As first written the poem 
consisted of forty-one stanzas. At 
the point where it reached its 
highest expression of achievement 
and of faith in the realization of 
well-earned rights, it took a turn 
and brought into view the other 
side of the shield, and ended in a 
note of bitterness and despair. I 
saw that the last part of the com- 
position, though voicing the veri- 
ties, nullified the theme, purpose, 
and effect of the poem as a whole. 
After a struggle in which my bet- 
ter taste and judgment won, I cut 
off the last stanzas.” 
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Then followed the years as one 
of the secretaries of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored Peoples (N. A. A.C, P.). 
During these years was the pres- 
sure for the enactment of an anti- 
lynching bill, which did pass the 
House but as yet has not passed 
the Senate. In this connection I 
quote from a personal letter re- 
ceived since Johnson’s tragic death. 


“It is humiliating indeed to read 
how his anti-lynch law was crowd- 
ed into a corner and so fine a man 
as Henry Cabot Lodge, using a 
kind of alibi, as he finally remarked 
to Johnson, ‘would have us, at this 
late hour, take the time to pass a 
law affecting but about twelve mil- 
lions of people, and neglect to pay 
attention to those measures which 
must affect one hundred and thirty 
and more millions!’ ” 


On a Sunday in February of the 
present year, Johnson gave an ad- 
dress at the historic Old South 
Church in Boston. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday he was present at a 
convocation at Atlanta University, 
in recognition of the seventieth 
birthday of William E. Burghardt 
DuBois, founder of the N.A.A.C.P. 
and for years editor of the Crisis. 
Johnson and DuBois had been co- 
workers in the work of the 
N.A.A.C.P. Someone who met him 
on this occasion wrote me saying 
that “Johnson looked tired.” No 
wonder, perhaps, for Johnson was 
not a well man. But this incident 
of the Old South Church calls up 
a sentence from a personal note 
received since the news came that 
Johnson was dead. The writer 
says: 

“When I went to Boston to hear 
Johnson read his poems in the li- 
brary, one Sunday afternoon, for 
the first time I saw what he meant 
by saying in his book, ‘Along This 
Way,’ ‘I never felt quite free from 
consciousness of color until I got 
to France. Then all such feelings 
left me.’ I was sad to note a little 
of this consciousness. All that he 
said was excellent. The house was 
packed: I was reminded of what 
Frederic Douglas had said: II am 
always self-conscious before white 
people.’ ” 

Some months ago a preacher in 
a large church in the Middle West 
read to his audience as a portion 
of his sermon two of Johnson’s 


“God’s Trombones.” A friend who 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Suggested Reading for Children 


and Adults 


By Mary LOUISE ALBEY, M.A. 


Librarian, Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


[ADDRESS AT THE NINTH ANNUAL DISTRICT PARENT-TEACHER CONGRESS, AT PLATO PRICE SCHOOL] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel that I am indeed privi- 
leged to be called upon to discuss 
with you, such a representative 
group, this very vital and far- 
reaching problem—reading inter- 
ests and habits. I speak of it as 
a problem because many aduca- 
tional researches have shown that 
although all but five per cent of 
our literate population does read 
something, the attitudes and reac- 
tions toward social and cultural 
problems may reflect seriously 
upon the amount and type of read- 
ing which is done. A second and 
extremely important factor which 
may reflect upon our adult reading 
interests and habits is the atti- 
tudes toward reading and cultural 
things generally that are seen in 
our children. To the average Ne- 
gro teacher who comes in contact 
daily with children of our group, 
this underlying problem is particu- 
larly obvious. We hear and talk 
a lot about the developing of read- 
ing interests and habits in chil- 
dren but the responsibility for 
guiding and developing these hab- 
its rests upon us parents and 
teachers—the parent whose duty 
it is to create the proper atmos- 
phere conducive to reading and 
culture in the home, and the teach- 
er who will in the same manner 
attempt to perpetuate it in the 
school. Our first duty is of course, 
knowing how and what to read 
ourselves, the rest should take care 
of itself. 

Interest in adult reading inter- 
ests and habits, has been occa- 
sioned largely by the increased in- 
terest in adult education which 
has been promoted by governmen- 
tal projects, libraries, and other 
agencies. Reports of these organ- 
izations have shown a wide diver- 
sity in actual motives for reading 
as well as the type of material ac- 
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tually read. These diversities may 
be attributed to any one or a com- 
bination of the following factors: 
Sex, amount of schooling, occupa- 
tion, geographic environment, age, 
size of community in which reared, 
all of which must be considered in 
the making up of any sort of sug- 
gestions as to what adults should 
read. All, however, should be 
guided by certain fundamental 
principles among the most impor- 
tant of which in my opinion are: 
(1) the appreciation of the whole 
field of literature, (2) to keep in- 
formed about the current topics, 
particularly those which relate di- 
rectly to social attitudes and val- 
ues, thereby making of us more 
useful citizens, (3) for genuine 
and wholesome recreational pur- 
poses. Much could be and has 
been said about reading for infor- 
mation and for recreation, but 
quite often we fail to reflect upon 
the real appreciation of literature 
as we should. 


Cc. A. Smith, former head of the 
department of English at the 


United States Naval Academy, in 
his book, “What Can Literature 
Do For Me,” has listed six values 
of literature, five of which I 
thought worthy of passing on to 
you, together with certain titles 
and names drawn from literature 
which, in my opinion, serve to 
illustrate these points. (1) Litera- 
ture can give you an outlet. The 
desire to create, to bring to light 
the emotions within you and put 
them in the form of words of 
beauty —this is what the great 
writers have done and we who 
read them are able to experience 
and feel something of the same 
type of reaction that must have 
motivated them. There isn’t one 
of us who after reading a certain 
tender love poem, hasn’t felt a deep 
satisfying feeling, or after reading 
a certain soul-stirring novel who 
hasn’t said to himself, “There, 
that’s exactly how I’ve felt, how 
satisfying it is to be able to see it 
actually expressed in words.” 
Some of our best loved literary 
works are best loved because they 
do just this. The poems of Long- 
fellow, for example are _ well- 
known and offer many outlets for 
our own various emotions. Which 
of us hasn’t felt and wished for 
the need for courage in the face of 
trials such as Evangeline did, or 
the same love for adventure as 
that of Hiawatha? When you feel 
this way you are appreciating 
literature for it is after all within 
you. 


(2) It can give you a better 
knowledge of human nature, both 
by revealing the nature of the 
writer himself whose thoughts, 
feelings and emotions are auto- 
matically reflected in his works 
and in the characters which he cre- 
ates. Because he was of a patriotic 
nature, Francis Scott Key wrote 
our National Anthem; that Bryant 
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was a lover of nature, is easily 
seen in his ‘““‘Thanatopsis.” The real 
mastery, however, has been in the 
characters which have been creat- 
ed and which have lived and will 
live on through generations. What 
a complete understanding of the 
many escapades of boys must have 
been had by Mark Twain when he 
created the immortal Tom Sawyer, 
and who hasn’t laughed with 
Washington Irving at his famous 
and unforgettable Ichabod Crane. 
It was the brooding, religious 
Hawthorne who has made Hester 
Prynne, of the “Scarlet Letter,” a 
symbol of unfortunates every- 
where just as it is our own Rich- 
ard Wright who is showing the 
world the unfortunate Negro rep- 
resented by Bigger Thomas of 
“Native Son.” David Copperfield, 
Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Remus and 
Jean Valjean are other characters 
who are living on because their 
creators knew human nature. 


(3)It can restore the past to 
you. Through the great historical 
novels, “The Last Days of Pom- 
peii,’ “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” “Henry Esmond,” and 
“The Virginians,” have succeeding 
generations been able to recreate 
history and make it live in our 
own lives. Often history is appre- 
ciated not because we read it in 
the history books but because of 
the vividness with which the men 
of letters have been able to recap- 
ture a certain period in words. We 
read casually in the history books, 
for example, about Paul Revere’s 
ride but how much more vital it 
becomes after we have read the 
stirring words of Longfellow as he 
makes us live again the “Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere.’ The master 
playwright of all time, William 
Shakespeare, wrote plays which so 
completely describe the character- 
istic attitudes of particular his- 
torical periods that they still en- 
joy world-wide acclaim. 


(4) It can show you the glory 
of the common place. There is a 
tendency in the modern writers, 
following the trend of the realistic 
and the scientific, to write about 
the common-place things and find 
beauty in them. A modern poet, 
Carl Sandburg, who wrote “Chi- 
cago,’ has done much toward 
popularizing this in American his- 


tory. As Phillip Brooks has put 
its 

“It is a noble and beautiful 
thing to keep ourselves out-grow- 
ing our contempts, to recognize 
each day that something which we 
have been despising as men and 
poor is high and pure and rich in 
worth and beauty.” 

Such a feeling must have been 
felt by Tennyson when he wrote 
about a flower growing in a wall 
and Lewis Untermeyer who wrote 
these beautiful lines in his poem, 
“Prayer” 


“Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty and with wonder 

Nt— 
And let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in 

ite? 

This same idea of giving glory 
to the commonplace is the ideal 
of democracy for which we are 
striving in the world to maintain 
today and it is the appreciation of 
this that makes us better human 
beings. 

(5) It can give you a mastery 
of your own language. 

We have spoken thus far of the 
content of literature but we have 
not spoken of the techniques, the 
mastery of the works, or the tools 
by which we learn appreciation. 
All the great literary works of the 
world in all fields represent a cer- 
tain type of mastery of language. 
The following list represents some 
of the world’s best known literary 
works: 

Epic Poems — Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost;” Longfellow’s “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” “Evan- 
geline.” 

Lyric Poetry—Coleridge’s “The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

Drama—“Shakespeare’s Plays.” 

Ballads —“The Wreck of the 
Hesperas,” Sir Patrick Spen’s, 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

History—Gibbon’s, “History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’; Bancroft, “History of 
the United States.” 

Oratory—The orations of Burke 
and Daniel Webster. 

Biography—Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson”; Washington’s, “Up 
From Slavery”; Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. 

Essays—The Essays of Bacon, 
Lamb, Macaulay and Emmerson. 
Novels and Short Stories—Irving, 
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Poe, Hawthorne’s, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” O. Henry and Mark 
Twain. 

Dictionaries and grammars help 
us to understand the inner work- 
ings of our language, therefore, we 
should all own and use them. Mas- 
tery of one’s language means bet- 
ter understanding and helps us to 
communicate with each other more 
efficiently. 

The ability to appreciate good 
literature should make us more in- 
telligent about selecting books for 
our homes and the forming of 
good reading habits. Such a pro- 
gressive point of view may do 
much toward raising the cultural 
standard in community and other 
local projects. 

The Negroes of Gaston County 
have, during the current school 
year been privileged to become a 
part of the county library service 
with five stations which are visited 
once each month by the county 
bookmobile. Through these five 
stations the entire county receives 
benefit of the service. The appro- 
priation of $1,000.00 has to date 
bought 1,100 books chosen from 
suggestions of the librarians and 
teachers of the county. Books 
were purchased as they were need- 
ed including Negro books for 
which there were many requests. 
Parents were urged to make as 
many requests as they desired. 
Throughout the year, an increas- 
ing amount of response was noted. 
We were, of course, aware that 
the appreciation of such a project 
can be acquired only through a 
gradual process. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Gaston 
County is among those that have 
paved the way and we hope that 
the Negroes in every county in 
North Carolina will enter into 
similar projects. 

Library projects such as the one 
mentioned are of course valuable 
in establishing desirable reading 
habits and we cannot emphasize 
their importance too strongly, but 
the basis of the whole problem is 
the attitudes which are formed in 
the homes. One of the most dilli- 
gent and conscientious readers in 
the Lincoln Academy Library is a 
little girl of seven years who 
comes in and with as much intelli- 
gence and poise as any of the high 


school students, selects her books, 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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What Will Negroes Do for Better Schools? 


By Dr. N. C. Newsorp 


Director, Division Negro Education, State Department of Public Instruction 


TATE-WIDE has been 
the major objective in 
North Carolina’s pyro- 
gram of education for 
its Negro population. 

Cy The aim has been to 

provide a_ satisfactory 
public school opportunity for the 
little children living in the most 
remote areas of the State, as well 
as those who live in the most popu- 
lous, wealthier sections. To be 
sure, here and there, because of 
the initiative, skill and ability of 
individual principals or teachers, or 
other community leaders, aided by 
progressive superintendents, spe- 
cial experimental school projects 
have forged ahead, in some cases 
far ahead, of the State level of de- 
velopment. However, it may be 
well to remember that the total de- 
velopment in the whole State is 
perhaps a more remarkable experi- 
ment than all the combined collec- 
tive local unit experiments can pos- 
sibly be. 


Perhaps the most important sin- 
gle enterprise in 1940 promoted by 
the State Department of Education 
was the series of six group confer- 
ences with county and city super- 
intendents of schools. This effort, 
likewise, has State-wide signifi- 
cance. All of the 169 superinten- 
dents were invited to attend one or 
another of the conferences held in 
Raleigh, Winston-Salem, Washing- 
ton, Carthage, Wilmington or 
Asheville. The entire program in 
each group was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of plans and programs for 
improving the Negro public schools 
in the counties and cities of the 
State. The meetings convened at 
11:00 a.m. and were in continuous 
session, except one hour for lunch, 
to 3:30, 4:00, and one until 5:30 
p.m. Carefully prepared minutes 
of each group’s discussion were 
kept. 

A State-wide “Committee of 
Ten” composed of six county and 
four city superintendents was 
elected by vote of all the superin- 
tendents themselves by mail, the 
purpose of this committee being 


to examine the minutes of the six 
group conferences, and to prepare 
a report and recommendations to 
be presented to the ‘State Confer- 
ence of Superintendents” which 
met at the Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, August 1, 2, 3, 1940. Fol- 
lowing is an exact copy of the Re- 
port and Recommendations of the 
“Committee of Ten.” 


I. Findings: 

The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has recently con- 
cluded a series of conferences in six 
sections of the State. At each of 
the conferences reports from City 
and County Superintendents were 
given relating to: 


1. Large Rural School Units for 
Negro Children. 


2. Improvement of Instruction 
in Negro Schools and the Distri- 
bution of Instructional Supplies 
and Materials. 


8. Provision for Vocational Edu- 
cation for Negro Children. 


The reports given by both city 
and county superintendents indi- 
cated a genuine interest in the edu- 
cation of Negro children in’ North 
Carolina. A definite trend was 
noted towards the elimination of 
one- and two-teacher schools, and 
the establishment of large consoli- 
dated elementary schools and 
standard high schools, in most 
counties. School surveys have 
been made, and county-wide plans 
have been approved or proposed, 
in numerous counties, to make 
proper provision for Negro edu- 
cation in these counties. Many one- 
and two-teacher schools have al- 
ready been abolished in the last 
year or two in the process of actual 
consolidation. The reports indi- 
cated that in counties in which 
little progress has been made to- 
wards establishing larger school 
centers, the reason is the lack of 
funds, primarily, rather than the 
lack of official desire. Even with 
all the progress made, the fact re- 
mains that in some communities 


there is a lack of supporting senti- 
ment among leading white people 
for Negro schools. Moreover, it 
was brought out that there are 
still 1817 one-, two- and three- 
teacher Negro schools in opera- 
tion in North Carolina, of which 
845 are dilapidated, insanitary, and 
unfit for public school use. The 
large number of four-year stand- 
ard high schools established within 
the past few years is significant, 
and places North Carolina in a 
particularly favored position in 
comparison with other Southern 
States. Wherever the larger units 
have been provided it has been 
clearly demonstrated, first in the 
consolidation of white school and 
second in a limited consolidation of 
Negro schools, that the quality and 
quantity of education provided is 
materially increased. There was 
considerable testimony from school 
administrative officers that im- 
proved educational advantages re- 
zact favorably on the development 
of a better type of Negro citizen- 
ship. 

Your committee believes that 
improvement of instruction is vi- 
tally related to the size of the 
school unit. A large type school 
attracts better-trained teachers and 
principals, and makes possible a 
type of organization that can be 
adapted to improved instruction, 
better health education, and a 
more satisfactory curricular ad- 
justment, including vocational edu- 
cation. We find, with regret, that 
in some instances Negro school 
are not getting a proportionate 
share of the instructional equip- 
ment, general teaching and school 
supplies, supplementary reading 
material, and state library aid. 
However, it was noted definitely in 
the district meetings of superin- 
tendents that a number of superin- 
tendents stated unequivocally that 
in their administrative units all 
teachers, Negro and white, were 
sharing on a per-teacher basis all 
of these school supplies alike. 


We find, in many counties and 
cities, a creditable beginning has 
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been made in providing a program 
of vocational education in Negro 
schools. However, only about 10 
per cent of the available funds for 
vocational education are spent in 
the colored schools, whereas Ne- 
groes constitute 29 per cent of the 
population of the State. 


II. Recommendations: 


1. The committee would recom- 
mend that further building of 
small type schools be discouraged, 
and that a definite program of sur- 
veys, leading to consolidations, be 
carried out in every county where 
such has not been done. 


2. We recommend that the Leg- 
islature make provision for a re- 
volving loan fund at a low rate of 
interest, to be used for the con- 
struction and equipment of build- 
ings in those counties and districts 
where a survey shows the need for 
such consolidations. 


3. Our committee recommends 


/that a full-time supervisor be em- 


ployed wherever possible; and that 
the per-teacher basis for distribu- 
tion of all school supplies be used; 
and, further, that supplementary 
readers and library aid be provided 
so far as possible on the same basis 
as furnished in white schools. 


4. We recommend that addition- 
al funds be made available for vo- 
cational education for Negro 
schools. To make the program 
effective, additional money will be 
needed from local, Federal, and 
especially, State sources. 


Finally, in a State like North 
Carolina which has demonstrated 
a social consciousness of high order 
in all of its dealings with its peo- 
ple, and in view of pending litiga- 
tion affecting this question, it 
seems to your committee that fair- 
ly rapid progress should be made 
in developing the Negro schools of 
the State along the lines recom- 
mended above; particularly in pro- 
viding larger units, including ade- 
quate buildings, equipment, and 
transportation, better instructional 
service and supervision thereof, 


and an adequate vocational educa- , 


tion program. 


John C. Lockhart, Chairman 
M. EK. Yount, Secretary 

L. H. Barbour 

T. R. Foust 

Claude F. Gaddy 

W. A. Graham. 


\ tials. 


Harry Harding 

H. B. Marrow 

J. W. Moore 

Miss Eloise Rankin 


The “Report and Recommenda- 
tions” were unanimously approved 
and adopted by the “State Confer- 
ence of Superintendents,” August 
2, 1940. That body also voted to 
request the “Committee of Ten” 
to present their report and recom- 
mendations to the next annual 
meetings of ‘The State Association 
of School Boards,” and ‘‘The State 
Association of County Commis- 
sioners.” 

The attitude and interest of the 
State Department of Education 
and the County and City Superin- 
tendents of Schools in North Caro- 
lina are comprehensively and ef- 
fectively outlined in the preceding 
sections of this paper. 

The achievement of the objec- 
tives and the goals for improve- 
ment of the Negro public schools 
outlined above, offers, it seems to 
the writer, an opportunity for co- 
operation and leadership to the 
Negro people of the State which 
they have not heretofore enjoyed. 

Some months ago a lady inter- 
ested in serving lunches in public 
schools asked a county superinten- 
dent of schools why there was no 
lunch room in a certain large brick 
consolidated school for Negro chil- 
dren. The superintendent replied: 
“The Board of Education does not 
include such facilities in school 
buildings unless they are requested 
by the people.” 

In a hearing before a legislative 
committee an appeal was made for 
money for a certain improvement 
in Negro education. The chairman 
of the committee said: “I have not 
had a single request from Negroes 
anywhere in North Carolina about 
that.” 


The commission authorized by 
the 1987 Legislature and appointed 
by the Governor, prepared a report 
and made four main recommenda- 
tions, as follows: 


¥. Larger school units in rural 


\areas, which would include ade- 


quate buildings, equipment, voca- 
tional education, transportation. 


2. More State funds for all the 


. colleges. 


3. Reduction in salary differen- 


. 
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* 4, Graduate and_ professional 
éducation. 

Since the presentation of this 
report and recommendations, two 
of the main objectives are in proc- 
ess of being adjusted, viz: 

1. At least an experimental pro- 
gram of graduate and professional 
training is now underway. 

2. Within the present biennium 
$375,000.00 of State money is be- 
ing applied on reduction of salary 
differentials. 

These two items it seems, are on 
the road to reasonable accomplish- 
ment. The major tasks, therefore, 
now facing the State and Negro 
people are the first two named 
above in the main recommenda- 
tions of the Legislative Commis- 
sion. 

Within recent days, without any 
inquiry on his part, information 
has come to the writer that one 
county is abolishing eight small 
Negro schools this fall and trans- 
porting the children to larger cen- 
ters; four such small schools in 
each of two other counties, and 
three in another are likewise being 
eliminated and the children car- 
ried to larger centers. 

In the preceding paragraphs of 
this article two distinct facts ap- 
pear to stand out prominently, em- 
phatically: 

1. The superintendents of schools 
throughout North Carolina seem 
ready and willing to promote need- 
ed improvements in Negro public 
schools. 

2. Apparently, at least, “requests 
from the people” to proper officials, 
both county and State, for better 
school facilities for their children 
do have weight and are given faith- 
ful consideration. 

If the facts inherent in the en- 
tire situation in the State as out- 
lined above have been correctly 
interpreted they will no doubt chal- 
lenge the interest, the activity and 
the leadership of Negroes in every 
community, county and the State 
as a whole. As never before, it 
seems, parent-teacher groups in 
local school districts, in county 
units, and in the State association, 
can and will study carefully and 
thoroughly the problems before 
them, and make “requests” based 
upon facts and needs. 

What will Negroes do to secure 
the largest measure of support and 
improvement of the public schools 
and colleges in North Carolina? 
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Edward D. Mickle — Teacher, 
Civic Leader, Churchman. On Sun- 
day, May 12th, last, came to its 
earthly close the life of a man who 
lived up to the full measure of his 
opportunities and in whose varied 
activities there was but little lost 
motion. 

Born in Camden, 8. C., January 
14th, 1884, he passed through the 
public school of his native city, and 
then entered Hampton Institute 
from which he came out a finished 
tailor. 

Setting up in business in Dur- 
ham, the citizens of that progres- 
sive city soon discovered that he 
had qualities, abilities and atti- 
tudes which fitted him for a wider 
service in the field of education. 

He was elected principal of the 
Pearson Elementary School in 
1928, where, until the time of his 
passing, he rendered a service of 
great value to the city and the 
State. 

Professor Mickle was essentially 
a teacher. He scarcely would have 
fitted as well into any other field. 
He magnified the field to which 
he deliberately devoted his life— 
that of elementary education. He 
loved young children and that love 
was reciprocated. 

He believed in an education that 
enriches, uplifts, and ennobles, and 
he provided in quality and degree 
that kind of training for his young 
charges. He was a loyal supporter 
of the State Teachers Association, 
was constant in attendance upon 
its meetings and through the years 
served on many of its important 
committees. 

During the twelve years of his 
principalship, his school each year 
sent up a 100 per cent member- 
ship. 

Prof. P. E. Corpening—Pioneer 
Education. The summer also wit- 
nessed the passing of the devoted 
and long-time principal of the 
Olive Hill High School at Morgan- 
ton. 

Professor Corpening was a grad- 
uate of Biddle (now Johnson C. 
Smith) University. Immediately 
upon his graduation from college 
he was elected a teacher in the 
Second Ward High School in Char- 
lotte. 

After two or three years of ac- 
ceptable service there he resigned 
to accept the principalship of the 





High School at Morganton, where 
for a period of twenty years up to 
the time of his death he did yeo- 
man service in building character 
into the children under his care. 
He was always thoughtful of 
others, courteous in his manners, 
generous in his judgment and 
speech. Whether in his school or 
family or associated with his teach- 
ers, he always displayed a gentle- 
ness and courtesy which were the 


The High-Tailed Cat 


By NANNIE M. TRAVIS 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville 


We found her, a stranger, 
morning of yore, 
Quietly waiting outside our door. 
As soon as ’twas opened, she passed 
inside 
And calmly sat down on the 
hearthrug. 


one 


Black was her coat and green her 
eye; 
And, because she held her tail so 
high, 
The children called her the High- 
Tailed Cat, 
And let her take possession. 


But when our truant dog came 
home, 
He eyed that stranger up and 
down; 
Then in a most imperious tone 
Demanded her credentials. 


She slowly rose with feline grace, 
And slapped that dog’s officious 
face; 
Then stood like injured dignity 
To see how he would take it. 


Our dog was only a mongrel cur, 
And, as a rule, did not prefer 
A fuss; but now he felt obliged 
To teach that cat some manners. 
So the fight was on. The~dog did 
his best, 
But the cat assailed him like one 
possessed. 
She beat him most outrageously, 
Without once letting her tail 
down. 


And when the dust of battle had 
cleared, 
She stroked her fur and smoothed 
her beard; 
Then with stately step and tail still 
high, 
She marched away to the city. 
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predominating traits of his charac- 
ter. Born at Morganton where he 
spent his boyhood and returning to 
serve the cause of education for 
twenty years, he proved that a man 
may not be without honor in his 
own country. His school during 
his tenure was always 100 per cent 
member of the Association. 


Mrs. Mary J. Forte—Jeanes Su- 
pervisor of Harnett County. Intel- 
ligence has just reached us of the 
passing of this devoted and faith- 
ful helper of the teachers and chil- 
dren of Harnett, where for a num- 
ber of years she served as Jeanes 
Supervisor. 

She was a strong supporter of 
the Association and frequent let- 
ters from her have come to this 
office in which she expressed her 
deep interest in the work in Har- 
nett. It was not our privilege to 
be associated with her intimately 
in the field, but our travel in the 
county and contact with the teach- 
ers under her revealed that she 
was held in high esteem. 


American Education 
Week 


Very appropriately, the general 
theme for the observance of the 
twentieth anniversary of American 
Education Week, which takes place 
November 10-16, is, “Education for 
the Common Defense.” We are 
sure all our schools will be inter- 
ested| and have fitting programs 
during that week. 

The occasion appeals to us not 
only because of the significance of 
the theme, but because it cele- 
brates the founding of free schools, 
a great achievement in the long 
struggle for the rights of the com- 
mon people. 

Once a year is not too often to 
think of our schools and their con- 
tribution to stability. In trou- 
blous times, such as now confront 
us, let us address ourselves to the 
topics for the days: 

Sunday 10th— Enriching Spiritual 
Life. 

Monday i1ith — Strengthening Civic 
Loyalties. 

Tuesday 12th—Financing Public 
Education. 

Wednesday 13th—Developing Human 
Resources. 

Thursday 14th—Safeguarding Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Friday 15th—-Perpetuating Individ- 
ual Liberties. 

Saturday 16th — Building Economic 
Security. 
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JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


(Continued from Page 4) 


was present was so moved by these 
that she not only copied them 
down, but later sent us the book. 
The preacher read “The Creation,” 


and “Go Down Death.” Of “Go 
Down Death,” H. L. Mencken 
writes: “ ‘Go Down Death,’ is one 


of the most remarkable and mov- 
ing poems of its type ever written 
in America.” The publishers speak 
of these as “The inspirational ser- 
mons of old-time Negro preachers 
here set down as poetry.” Earliest 
and best known is ‘“The Creation,” 
and this I have used many times 
at the evening service in the school 
dining room, in Sunday School 
whenever the first chapter of Gene- 
sis was the lesson, and at other 
times. In Matthew II, and in Luke 
10, Jesus says, “... that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and revealed them unto 
babes.” Doubtless in the sense of 
this quotation, the preacher that 
gave the poet his thought was one 
of these “babes,” and this ‘““Trom- 
bone” expresses not only the 
thought of the preacher but also 
the inner thinking of Johnson. I 
quote: 


“And God stepped out on space 
and said 
‘T’m lonely—I’ll make me a 
world,’ ” 
and after the five days 
“He looked on his world 


K * * * 


And God said, ‘I’m lonely still... 


SEO aE ce ee se 


And God thought and thought 
Till He thought: ‘T’ll make me 
ap Mane 


However this may be, Johnson 
was no longer young in years, and 
at some time he had expressed the 
wish that when his body was laid 
away, there might be in his hand 
a copy of “God’s Trombones,” and 
I am told that this wish was car- 
ried out. 

Doubtless among the papers left 
by the death of the poet there may 
be found material for a posthu- 
mous book. The latest book to be 
published is a volume of “Selected 
Poems,” bearing for its title the 
opening poem in the book, “Saint 
Peter Relates an Incident of the 
Resurrection Day.” Of this an 
editor writes: 

“Satirical, whimsical, and poig- 


nant, with something of the simple 
charm of Negro lore, it tells a leg- 
end of the future, a legend of the 
Unknown Soldier.” 

In his Foreward to this volume, 
Johnson says that “The bulk of the 
poems in this volume have been 
selected from... the author’s first 
volume of verse now out of print.” 
Among the poems not included in 
this volume and “out of print” is 
one that I have always loved, one 
that has that same “satirical, 
whimsical, and poignant” quality 
referred to above. I venture to 
quote this poem that others to 
whom it may be new may learn to 
love it also. 


TAZ @ 


Some men enjoy the constant strife 

Of days with work and worry rife, 

But that is not my dream of life; 
I think such men are crazy. 

For me, a life with worries few, 

A job with nothing much to do, 

Just pelf enough to see me through; 
I fear that I am lazy. 


On winter mornings, cold and 
drear, 
When six o’clock alarms I hear, 
’Tis then I love to shift my ear, 
And hug my downy pillows. 
When in the shade it’s ninety- 
three, 
No job in town looks good to me; 
I’d rather loaf down by the sea, 
And watch the foaming billows. 


Some people think the world’s a 
school 
Where labor is the only rule. 
But I’ll not make myself a mule, 
And don’t you ever doubt it. 
I know that work may have its use, 
But still I feel that’s no excuse 
For turning it into abuse. 
What do you think about it? 


Let others fume and sweat and 
boil, 
And scratch and dig for golden 
spoil, 
And live the life of work and toil, 
Their lives to labor giving. 
But what is gold when life is sped, 
And life is short, as has been said, 
And we are such a long time dead; 
Tl] spend my life in living. 


I ask if this poem may not ex- 
press Johnson’s philosophy of life. 
On Nantasket Beach, on the south 
shore of Boston Harbor, is a huge 
storm-worn boulder. The legend is 
that on this boulder, at one time, 
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sat Paul Lawrence Dunbar with his 
lady friend. As the two sat on the 
rock, silently, it may have been 
watching the “foaming billows,” a 
poem rang through the mind of 
the poet, that must be saved at once 
or be forever lost. There was a 
pencil at hand but no paper. In 
this dilemma, the lady quietly lft- 
ed her skirt and exposed the white 
petticoat beneath (in those days 
women wore petticoats) and thus 
furnished the material upon which 
the poet inscribed the poem. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe relates a similar 
experience. She was in Washing- 
ton in 1863, and being on the street 
with Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
as they heard the soldiers singing: 

“John Brown’s body lies a moul- 
dering in the ground,” and its va- 
riant: 

“We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour 
apple tree, as we go marching on,” 
the preacher said to her, “Someone 
ought to write a suitable poem to 
that tune.” That night in the hotel 
she awoke with the words of a 
poem running through her mind; 
and not daring to wait until morn- 
ing, she rose, threw a wrap over 
her shoulders, and... in the morn- 
ing found that she had written the 
lines of the immortal: 

“Mine eyes have seen the com- 
ing of the glory of the Lord!” 

A colored lad found himself one 
of a fishing party of which the 
most distinguished member was 
Booker T. Washington. He was 
rather dismayed, thinking that 
Booker T. (as he liked to be called) 
would spend the day in discussion 
of large themes. He was surprised 
and pleased to find that the great 
man was a delightful racanteur, so 
that the day which he had rather 
feared became one of rich enjoy- 
ment. But who can tell to what 
extent the great man, quietly lend- 
ing himself to entertain a group of 
simple folk, found his mind fallow 
and able during the day to plan 
along some large scheme for Tus- 
kegee Institute for his people. Our 
best thoughts do not come to us 
when we seek them, but in the 
quiet hours when the mind is free 
and thoughts come almost unbid- 
den. So I think of Johnson, loaf- 
ing ‘down by the sea” and watch- 
ing the “foaming billows,” his 
mind open to suggestions, mayhap 
from the Infinite, which later he 
was to transmute into strong and 
stern action. 


—Continued on Next Page 
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In a note dated July 24, 1938, I 
find the following: “A great light 
has been extinguished. Yet not 
wholly so, for as Longfellow says 
in his tribute to Charles Sumner: 


‘Were a star quenched on high 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the 
sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind lies 
Upon the paths of men.’ 


Thus will it be with the influence 
of James Weldon Johnson.’ ”’ 


When James A Garfield found 
himself elected President of the 
United States, he kissed his wife 
and his mother, and then went at 
once to Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, that he might confer with 
and receive a benediction from his 
old teacher. This was the profes- 
sor of whom Garfield said: 

“Give me a log in the woods, and 
Mark Hopkins on one end and my- 
self on the other, and there is my 
college.” 

I do not know of anything in 
Johnson’s history that quite 
matches this. But in his first vol- 
ume of poems published in 1917 
there is a short poem dedicated to 
Horace Bumstead. Horace Bum- 
stead was for twenty years the 
apostle of the higher education of 
the Negro at a time when the in- 
dustrial idea caught the attention 
of wealthy donors. As president of 
Atlanta University, it fell to Dr. 
Bumstead to fight not only for the 
higher education of the Negro but 
for the existence of the University. 
Time has brought the solution and 
all the schools that emphasized the 
industrial side have become schools 
of the higher education. It was 
Johnson’s good fortune and that of 
his class.to be taught by Dr. Bum- 
stead during the spring semester 
of 1894, the last class that Dr. 
Bumstead taught. The text was 
Guizot’s “History of Civilization.” 
I recall thinking and saying that 
the members of that class grew 
that semester from boys into men. 
Was it the teacher or the subject 
or the fact of the approaching 
commencement, or all three? But 
in the letter quoted above, written 
by a teacher upon the faculty that 
year, she writes: “I recall that 
Dean Hincks said that the boys of 


that class grew much during the 
course.” The writer of that letter 
held that remark in mind 44 years. 
And Johnson has left a poem that 
shows his appreciation of the work 
accomplished by his teacher. I do 
not know when it was written but 
it is published in his first book of 
poems published in 1917. 


“To Horace Bumstead”’ 


“Have you been sore discouraged 
in the fight 
And even sometimes weighted 
by the thought 
That those with whom and for 
whom you fought 
Lagged far behind, or dared but 
faintly smite? 
And that the opposing forces in 
their might 
Of blind inertia rendered as for 
naught 
All that through the long years 
had been wrought, 
And powerless each blow for Truth 
and Right? 


If so, take new and greater cour- 
age then, 
And think no more that without 
help you stand; 
For sure as God on His eternal 
throne 
Sits, mindful of the sinful deeds of 
men, 
—The awful sword of justice in 
His hand— 
You shali not, no, you shall not, 
fight alone.” 
* * 


* * 


It was fitting that James Wel- 
don Johnson, having fought a good 
fight for his people for the larger 
part of four decades, should at the 
age when many are willing to re- 
tire, drop into a university chair 
as professor of creative literature. 
This was in 1930 at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee. In 1934 
he became visiting professor of 
creative literature at New York 
University. During these years he 
has not failed to create in the line 
of his chair, and an autobiography, 
“Along This Way,” a little volume 
of suggestions to his people; “Afro- 
Americans, What Now?’, and the 
volume of poems referred to above 
under the title ‘Saint Peter Re- 
lates an Incident,” are a portion 
of the product of these university 
years. 

Out of these years there is an 
incident that is well worth relating. 
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He had been invited to give a 
course of lectures at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. These were well 
attended by the students, but one 
freshman said: “I do not care if 
he is a poet and has published a 
volume of poetry. He is a NIGGER 
and I am not going to hear him.” 
Whether the importunities of his 
classmates were successful or not 
does not appear. But the incident 
is much more creditable to the 
University of North Carolina than 
to this freshman. 
* * * * 


The following tribute to John- 
son, taken from The Nation of 
July 2, speaks out of an intimate 
knowledge of Johnson in his public 
life: 

“James Weldon Johnson, who 
has just lost his life, was a man of 
many talents. But it was in his 
role as a fighter for Negro rights 
that The Nation knew him best. 
From the days of the successful 
struggle to free Haiti and Santo 
Domingo from control by American 
marines and the National City 
Bank to the still unfinished fight 
for a Federal anti-lynching law, 
Johnson was both a vigorous cam- 
paigner and a shrewd diplomat. He 
knew politics and the mechanics of 
economic imperialism as well as the 
needs of the exploited people, and 
he used that knowledge with abso- 
lute devotion.” 





The two poems, “Lazy,” and “To 
Horace Bumstead” are used in this 
article by the courtesy of the Vik- 
ing Press. 


SUGGESTED READING FOR 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


reads and returns them promptly. 
An interview with the mother re- 
vealed the fact that the child’s de- 
sire for reading had been created 
through the atmosphere at home. 
Little Mary has her own private 
collection of books in a special 
place at home. Her mother in- 
cludes a book in her Christmas and 
birthday gifts instead of just toys. 
She always tells her mother and 
father about each book that she 
has read and she keeps a list of 
books she has read since reaching 
the reading age. She can converse 
intelligently with you about her 
reading, and she will, no doubt, do 
this all her life because her read- 
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ing habits have been developed and 
firmly established by wise parents 
who knew the value of starting 
early. 

The implication of this little in- 
cident is self-explanatory and 
highly significant—the importance 
of maintaining good reading habits 
for children. I trust each parent 
has some books in his home placed 
together in some regular place— 
shelf, bookcase — which the chil- 
dren can look upon and cherish 
and which he intends to add to as 
he is able. I trust each parent has 
a quiet corner in his home where 
reading and quiet concentration 
may be done and that each teacher 
in his room at school maintains a 
library corner. I hope that each 
parent takes at least one daily 
newspaper and one or two current 
periodicals that will keep him in- 
formed upon current trends. The 
uncertain conditions which prevail 
throughout the world demand a 
thorough and intelligent knowl- 
edge of world affairs. We cannot 
overlook the importance of Negro 
periodicals and at least one re- 
liable Negro newspaper. Simply 
subscribing for periodicals is not 
enough but careful reading should 
be done which in turn should be 
followed by discussions by mem- 
bers of the family. 

Last, the home should have a 
well-chosen list of books even 
though it may be small. No stan- 
dard list fits the individual needs 
of any one community. My sug- 
gestions to you are based on the 
“seven cardinal principals of edu- 
cation.” The following list is 
recommended as a minimum es- 
sential in beginning a home li- 
brary. The starred titles are con- 
sidered essential for the smallest 
library collection. 


I. HEALTH 


Blount, R. E., Health, Public and 
Personal. 

Sherbon, F., The Family in 
Health and Illness, McGraw-Hall, 
1937. 

Stuart, H. C., Healthy Children, 
Appleton Co., 1933. 

Sheinfold, You and Heredity. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 

*Hygeia. 

Health Bulletin, State Board of 
Health, Raleigh, N. C. 


Healthy Children, Pamphlets of 
the Nationa] P.-T. A. Congress. 

Metropolitan Health Bulletins, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


II. CITIZENSHIP 


*Lefler, H., North Carolina His- 
tory. 

North Carolina Year Book. 

Pollard, Adult Education. 

Gunter, Inside Europe. 

Hitler, Mein Kampf. 

Merrit, From Captivity to Fame. 

*Washington, Up from Slavery. 

Lynd, Middletown. 

Van Loon’s Geography. 

*World Almanac. 

Negro Year Book 

Well’s Outline of History. 

*Woodson, The Negro in Our 
History. 

Woodson, The Rural Negro. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Reich and Seigler, Conswmer 
Goods, American Book Company, 
1937. 

Bennett, More For Your Money, 
Chemistry Publishing Co., 1937. 

Donham. A., Spending the Fam- 
ily Income, Little Brown, 1935. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


*Consumer’s Guide, Washington, 
New Jersey. 

Household Finance Corporation 
Bulletins: Use of the Family In- 
come, Money Managament for 
Households, Marrying on a Small 
Income, Stretching the Food Dol- 
lar, Stretching the Clothing Dol- 
lar. 

*The Crisis. 

*Opportunity. 


Ill. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Allen, Guide of the Study of Oc- 
cupations. 
Bijur, Choosing a Career. 
Carnegie, How to Win Friends 
and Influence Peopie. 
Chapman, Occupational Choices. 


IV. ETHICAL CHARACTER 
*The Bible. 

*Bunyon, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Lippman’s, Preface to Morale. 
PERIODICALS 
*Denominational Periodicals. 

Children’s Religion. 
V. WORTHY HOME 
MEMBERSHIP 


Arlett, A. H., Our Homes, Na- 
tional P.-T. Congress. 


October, 1940 
Ford, Helen, The 
Family. 

Gilbreth, L., Living With Our 
Children. 

Thom, Normal Youth and its 
Everyday Problems. 


Successful 


ETIQUETTE 


*Allen, Behave Yourself. 

B. Household Arts. 

Boston Cooking School Book. 

Myerson, Homemakers Hand- 
book. 

Fix It Yourself. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


*Better Homes and Gardens. 

Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.: Care of Food 
in the Home, The Home Laundry, 
The Removal-of Stains. 

United States Department of 
Documents: Child Feeding Charts, 
25 cents. 

Child Study Association: Par- 
ent’s Questions. 

*Parent’s Magazine. 

Woman’s Home Companion. 


VI. WORTHY USE OF LEISURE 
TIME 


National Recreational Associa- 
tion, Handy. 

Craver’s Treasury of Art Mas- 
terpieces. 

McGhee, People and Music. 

Krebbiel, How to Listen to Mu- 
sic; Songs the Whole World Sings. 

*Dunbar, Poems. 

VonDron, The 
Poems. 

Grayson, Adventures in Content- 
ment, 

Johnson, God’s Trombones. 

“Alcott, Little Women. 

Barclay, The Rosary. 

“Dickens, David Copperfield. 

*Aesop’s Fables 

Drugles, Green Light. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


National Recreational Associa- 
tion: Family Fun; Home Play- 
ground and Indoor Playground. 


VII. COMMAND OF THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 


“Lincoln, Library of Essential 
Information. 

*Webster, Abridged Collegiate 
Dictionary. 

The following books on Negro 
life are especially recommended 
for children. 

Akin, Gifts. 


World’s Best 
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Akin, A Booker T. Washington 
School. 

Blumberg, Rowena, Teana, Tot 
and the Blackberries. 

Blumberg, Rowena, Teana, Tot 
and the Runaway Turkey. 


Harris, Uncle Remus. 
Shackleford, A Child’s Story of 


the Negro. 


Sharpe, Tobe. 
Stowe, Young People’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 
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Evans, Araminta. 

Whiting, Negro Folk Tales. 

Whiting, Negro Art, Music and 
Rhyme. 

Woodson, Negro Makers of His- 
tory. 





Membership Roll, 1939-1940 


Norr: The editor has been careful to see that the name of every member is properly recorded. 


tention called to errors or omissions. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Alamance Training School 


Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Miss M. C. 
Sellars, Mrs. E. G. Mitchell, Mrs. N. D. Walker, 
Mrs. B. D. Clarke, Miss H. L. Chambers, Mrs. 
L. I. Sharpe, Mrs. E. L. Walker, Mrs. J. D. 
Brown. 

Burlington High School 

Mr. C. J. Johnson, Jr., Mr. C. R. Scott, Miss 
M. E. Bethea, Miss H. T. Boykin, Miss C. L. 
Harrison, Miss M. P. Rhodes, Miss V. U. Mitchell, 
Mrs. F. M. Johnson, Mrs. E. Perry, Miss D. N. 
Lawson, Mr. W. J. Fisher, Mr. S. L. McKethen, 
Mrs. M. A. Walker, Mrs. B. T. Hawkins, Miss 
B. J. Puryear, Mrs. G. M. Whitted, Mrs. A. D. 
Sellars. 


Alamance County Unit 


Graham School 
Mr. Dow Spaulding, Marcellette Campbell, P. D. 
Mitchell, Grace Thomas, Mrs. Maude H. Ivey, Eva 
Everette, Mrs. Mabel H. Poole, Mrs. Geneva In- 


gram. 
Elon School 
Sallie Fitzgerald, Mrs. Leora Trollinger. 


Gravelly Hill School 
Bessie Miller. 
Halls School 
Mrs. Suella Hayes. 


Fogleman School 
Mrs. Pluma L. Forster. 
Pleasant Grove School 
L. E. Borden, Sadie Bowes, Marie Tyler, W. R. 
Warren, W. H. Whitted, J. J. Lanier, Gilberta 
Jeffries, Mrs. Madeline Turner, Mrs. Fostena Keck, 
Lela Rumley, Mrs. Augusta Lee, Mrs. Dorothy 


Smith. 
Union Ridge School 
Mrs. Josephine Holt, Mrs. Victoria Wade. 
Arches Grove School 
Eunice Faucette. 
McCray School 
Merle B. McRae. 
Byrds School 
Mary Richmond. 
Patillo School 
Mary Glover. 
Crawford School 
Julia Pattway. 
Unity School 
H. H. Faucette, Mary J. Holt. 
Thompson School 
Maggie McKoy. 
Mebane School 


Dempsy Pettway, Loraine Turner, Mrs. Lucille 
Holland, Mrs. Mamie Donnell, Mrs. Alice Murray. 


North Mebane School 
Mrs. Zora K. Dillard, Mrs. Dorothy Griffith. 
Haw River School 
Zola Black. 
Green Level School 
J. W. Albright, Mrs. Clara B. Cranford, Min- 
etta Roberson. 
Woods Chapel School 
Mrs. Ava Watlington. 
Swepsonville School 
T. R. Worth, Mrs. Annie R. Rogers. 


Cedar Cliff School 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Eliza Holt. 
Morrow’s Grove School 
Mrs. Fannie B. Kirk. 
Bowden School 
Ruby Turner. 
Ellington School 


Annie B. Champion. 


In many cases social titles are omitted on roster sheets sent in. 


obvious reasons, omitted in this roll. 


Rock Creek School 
Mrs. Margaret Daye. 


Shady Grove School 
Kathrine Dillard. 


Loys School 


Mrs. Louise Summers. 


Springdale School 
Rosalie Frazier, W. H. Lanier, Mrs. Vera Webb. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 


Happy Plains School 


R. W. Johnson, J. A. Gibson, C. C. Marable, 
R. W. Green, N. V. Clark, P. G. Medley, G. H. 
Williams, E. N. Melton, M. O. Mayle, E. Bass, 
A. H. Tantly. 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson County Training School 


Rey. J. R. Faison, Mrs. Hooper, Miss Passour, 
Miss M. L. Adams, Mrs. S. Cowan, Mr. Muse, 
Mrs. Ethel Westbrooks, Mr. Claudious Jones. 
Miss Dollie Daniels, Miss Melgie D. Elliott, Miss 
M. L. Thomas, Mrs. E. L. Thomas, Miss M. P. 
Ingram, Mrs. R. B. Price, Mr. T. W. Bennett, 
Mr. W. A. Morgan, Miss Thelma Graves, Mr. 
Massey, Mrs. Mabel Dargan, Mrs. A. Leak Stew- 
ard, Mrs. Martha Crockett, Mrs. D. B. Rice, 
Mrs. Lillie Leak. 


Ansonville High School 


Mr. J. A. Blount, Mr. W. O. McNair, Miss 
Willie V. Elliott, Miss Helen E. Hasty, Mr. W. C. 
Morgan, Miss Marjorie Richardson, Mrs. Jeratha 
Little, Mrs. J. A. Blount. 


Anson County Unit 

Miss Carrie Mae Watkins, Mrs. B. O. Williams, 
Mrs. Mamie Perry, Mrs. Susie W. Massey. Mrs. 
Lena Smith, Miss Venetta Bostic, Mrs. X. F. 
Saine, Mrs. Inez H. Moss, Mrs. Margaret Sin- 
clair, Miss Geraldine Stewart, Miss Lucille Crump, 
Miss Jonsie V. DeBerry, Mrs. A. R. Buffalo, 
Mrs. Effie Capel, Mrs. Geneva G. Miller, Mrs. 
Minnie Renwick, Mrs. Nora J. McCormick, Mrs. 
Nannie R. Johnson,.Mrs. Mamie Alexander, Mr. 
George W. Williams, Mrs. Ephania Williams, 
Mr. J. C. Hillian, Mr. Reeca B. Sinclair, Mrs. 
Ednir McManus, Mr. J. W. O’Kelly, Mr. J. H. 
Rumph, Mr. J. J. Justice, Miss E. V. Frye, Miss 
S. M. Bennett, Miss L. H. Galloway, Miss M. E. 
Simril, Mrs. J. F. McLucas, Miss Veda M. Flow- 
ers, Mr. Earnest W. Dixon, Miss Sadie V. Houser, 
Miss Ethel Worth, Mrs. Pauline Tillman, Miss 
Harriet C. Little, Miss Bettye Luther, Mrs. 
Dorothea Bennett, Mrs. Nora W. Cash, Mr. J. H. 
Long, Mr. Leonard Sturdevant, Mr. J. W. Cov- 
ington, Mrs. Johnsie B. Massey, Miss Kate Mas- 
sey, Mrs. Stanley S. Jones, Mr. Stanley S. Jones. 
Mrs. Rosa B. Little, Miss Mary B. Bennett, Miss 
Mary B. DeVane, Mrs. Martha B. Richardson, 
Mr. H. D. Flemming, Miss Mary L. Morgan, 
Mrs. Irma A. Spencer, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, 
Miss Nannie J. Ratliff, Mrs. Alice Hilliard, Mrs. 
Catherine S. Justice. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Pantego High School 
Miss Annie S. Hawkins, Miss Justina Godley, 
Miss Loretta Bragwell, Mr. Kermit E. White, 
Mr. John W. Smith, Mrs. Effie E. Barnes, Mrs. 
Georgia C. Forbes, Mrs. Florence L. Keyes, Miss 
Odie B. Benson, Miss Beatrice Wood, Mr. John C. 
Bias, Mrs. L. Spells. 


Belhaven School 
Mr. G. T. Swinson, Mr. A. D. Mosley, Mrs. 
Delilah S. Clark, Miss Irma E. Alexander, Mrs. 
Caroline R. Wooten, Miss Ernestine M. Hayes, 
Mrs. Ruby M. Westbrook, Mrs. Georgia H. 
Morgan, Miss Jessie L. Carter, Mrs. Romaine G. 
Swinson, Miss Fay Della Tucker, Mrs. Carrie V. 


Greene. 
Aurora Graded School 
Mr. S. W. Snowden, Mr. Carney Sykes, Mr. 
William C. Powell, Mrs. Amanda H. Keyes, Mrs. 
Julia B. Moore, Mrs. Lela K. Moore, Mrs. 
Izetta R. Bowser, Mrs. Charlotte Harding, Mrs. 


He will appreciate having at- 
They are therefore, for 


Gertrude Tripp, Mrs. Amelia Moore, 
ustus Clark, Mrs. Mary B. Moore, Mrs. Ada 
Wilder, Miss Rosie L. Stanley, Miss Courtney 
Ringgold, Miss Lillian Peed, Mrs. Annie Beebe. 


Washington High School 

Mr. P. S. Jones, M. Q. Wyche, W. M. Daniels, 
Jr., Van H. Foster, H. Thomas Tucker, Helen T. 
Wade, Dorcas L. Boddie, Nora F. Dowdy, Evelyn 
M. Evans, Julia B. McIver, Nannie B. Elam, 
Olivia V. Dunston, Della R. Whittington, Helen O. 
Cooper, Beatrice C. Jones, Carrie M. McClelland, 
Maude P. Beebee, Marian B. Blackman, Hester F. 
Simpson, Priscilla M. Gaston, Bertha P. Simp- 
son, Agnes E. Holloway. 


Washington Administrative Unit 
William Whichard, Katie W. Bailey, Clemie 
Perkins, Gertie Jenkins, Edna Wimberly, Carrie 
Boyd, Julia Wimberly, Carrie Venters, Nellie W. 

Dawson, Emma §S. Grimes, Alice B. Bailey. 


BERTIE COUNTY 
Kelford School 


Mrs. Amaza Holloman, Mrs. Daisy P. Townes, 
Miss Mary P. Taylor, Mr. J. Madison Garris. 


G. C. White High School 

C. G. White, Mrs. C. G. White, M. W. Cole- 
man, J. W. Moore, James Baker, A. A. Smith, 
Miss M. L. Robinson, Miss D. M. Sweeney, Miss 
Clara B. Ward, Mrs. L. C. Brinkley, Mrs. P. N. 
Young, Miss M. L. Taylor, Miss M. J. White, 
Miss W. O. Spellman, Miss M. L. Martin, Mrs. 
C. M. Blount, Rey. I. B. Brinkley. 


W. S. Etheridge High School, Windsor 
Mr. W. S. Etheridge, Mrs. B. O. Outlaw, Mrs. 
N. L. Small, Mrs. Eva B. Ward, Mrs. B. M. W. 
Day, Mrs. Lucy Pritchard, Mrs. Elizabeth Bond 
Pruden, Miss Esther C. Bond, Miss L. Tapp, Miss 
Floretta Pritchard. 


Bertie County Unit 

Mrs. R. A. Luton, Rev. D. L. Simons, Rev. 
Cc. F. Wilder, Mrs. Mamie Wilder, Mrs. Lucy J. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mary K. White, Miss S. C. Cherry, 
Miss Sara Bond, Miss Lessie Speller, Miss Rae B. 
Cherry, Mrs. Lendora R. Whitaker, Mrs. Sara 
Bunch, Mrs. Ethel White, Mrs. Lucille W. Barn- 
hill, Mrs. Rosa B. Thompson, Mrs. Mollie P. 
Holly, Miss Polly Holly, Miss Mabel Pritchard, 
Miss Mildred Spivey, Miss Tulie Ruffin, Mrs. 
Pearl Taylor, Mrs. Brucie T. Facing, Mrs. Sadie 
Luton, Mrs. N. R. Sessoms, Mrs. Eloise Pate, 
Mr. G. C. Rice, Mr. W. E. Bennett, Mr. Geo. E. 
Peele, Miss Emma Winborn, Miss Elizabeth Pitt, 
Miss Ogley Sharp, Mrs. Florida Simons. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


County Unit 

Miss Bertha Lee Atkins, Miss Ruth Allison, 
Mrs. Amelia Byers, Mr. C. J. Barber, Miss Eliza 
Beebee, Mrs. Virginia Beaufort, Mrs. Mary E. 
Barber, Mr. H. E. Brown, Mr. G. C. Baugham, 
Miss Pennie Currie, Miss Maggie Campbell, Miss 
Edith Dunham, Mr. Richard Davenport, Mr. W. R. 
Davis, Jr., Mr. Alton Ellison, Miss Elsie L. 
Grier, Mr. Albert S. Gaston, Mrs. Annie L. Gas- 
ton, Miss Celya B. Grady, Mrs. Mattie B. Grant, 
Mrs. Mary Hayes, Mrs. Mamie H. Pierce, Miss 
Matilda Johnson, Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. Robert 
M. Johnson, Miss Bobbie R. Jenkins, Mrs. Frances 
C. Jones, Mr. Garrett Laws, Mrs. Alfreda Moore, 
Mrs. Katie M. Moore, Mr. Clarence McDonald, 
Mrs. Mamie McDowell, Mrs. Maggie Murphy, 
Miss Dorothy McLaurin, Miss Sarah L. Murphy, 
Mrs. C. Aquilla McCall, Mrs. P. N. Michael, 
Miss Margaret Nettles, Mr. Robert L. Nelson, 
Mrs. Mary A. Paige, Miss Sudie Powell, Miss 
Theresa Payne, Miss Annie Potts, Mrs. Naomi 
Pridgen, Miss Minnie Brown, Mr. L. . Ram- 
seur, Mrs. Mary S. Robinson, Mrs. Lessie M. 
Roberts, Mr. Bruce Rice, Mr. T. M. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Beatrice J. Robinson, Miss Felice Sadgwar, 
Miss Courtney L. Scipio, Mrs. Mary Saun- 
ders, Miss Frankie Shaw, Mrs. Carrie ‘Shepard, 
Miss Iris Spaulding, Mr. F. Geo. Shipman, Mrs. 
Olivia Swindell, Miss Helen Singletary, Miss 
Geraldine Tillison, Mr. R. D. Tynes, Mrs. Addie O. 
Williams, Miss Lessie Wright, Mrs. Catherine W. 
Williams, Mr. W. H. Whitney, Miss Henrietta 


Mrs. Mal- 
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Williston, Mrs. N. E. Simpson, E. T. Simpson, 
R. V. Simpson, Minnie Brown, Henry Ward, Mr. 
J. F. McLaurin, Mrs. Mary W. Oger, Miss Ida 
Westry, Mr. John W. Thompson, Miss Fannie 
Sheridan, Miss L. L. Newkirk, Miss Mildred 


Tynes. 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Unit 


A. Beatrice Greene, Mrs. Sarah ‘ Moore, 
Mrs. Dorothy Thorpe, Mrs. Hester Davis, Mrs. 
Jessie M. Moore, Mrs. Kate T. Boland, Mrs. 
Louise Gore, Mrs. Gladys Weston, Mrs. Olivia 
Morgan, Mrs. Bertha McGill, Mrs. Mattie B. 
Smith, Miss Geneva H. Rogerson, Miss Gertrude 
A. Gibbs, Miss Christine C. McKay, Miss Alice 
Gore, Miss Beatrice Hines, Miss Rheta Hewett, 
Miss Lillian D. Austin, Miss Carrie Jackson, Miss 


Lillie M. Gore, Miss Olivia Henderson, Miss 
Blanche Miller, Miss Catherine McKenzie, _ Miss 
Louise Moore, Miss Pearl Johnson, Mrs. Estelle 


Batts, Miss Hattye Willis, Miss Josie M. Mc- 
Koy, Miss Sally Berry, Miss Maude Hankins, 
Miss Helen M. Stephens, Mr. Earnest Swain, Mr. 
Courtlandt Greene, Mr. Henry Greene, Mr. Hol- 
lie Bryant, Mr. E. Orlando Gandy. 


Brunswick County Training School, 


Southport 
Mr. A. C. Caviness, Mrs. Estelle Swain, Mrs. 
Eva V. Lee, Mrs. Mabel Morgan, Mrs. Cora L. 


Parker, Miss Alberta B. Robinson, Miss Sarah D. 
Brows. Miss Isadora Powell, Miss Roberta B. 
Ellis, Mr. Alfonso Williams, Mr. Rendall Howell, 
Mr. G. Albert Gore, Mrs. Florence Williams, Al- 
berta Lee Roseboro. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Buncombe County Teachers Association 


Mr. J. H. Daniels, Mrs. Lillian Daniels, Mrs. 
Lila Brogden, Mrs. Regina Fortune, Mrs. Daisy 
Glenn, Miss Inez Ray, Mrs. Ida Wilfong, Mrs. 
Desiree Glover, Mrs. J. G. Holland, Miss W. H. 
Knuckles, Mrs. L. D. Shepard, Miss C. Slaughter, 
Mrs. M. R. Hall, Mrs. Pearl Jordan, Miss Mamie 


Martin, Mrs. Ethel Dailey, Mrs. H. L. Swann, 
Mrs. F. P. White, Mrs. G. F. Young, Miss 
Peggy Murray, Mrs. R. L. Jones, Mrs. Ss. 
Battle, Miss Janie Few, Mrs. J. B. Kebe, Mrs. 
Isma James, Mrs. Hattie Love, Mrs. Gladys 
Pharr, Mrs. Allene Lipscombe, Miss Gertrude 


Dixon, Mr. J. H. Michael, Mrs. Virginia Birch- 
ette, Mrs. Vivian Cooper, Miss Beatrice Chambers, 
Mrs. L. J. Dusenbury, Mrs. H. Y. Goodwin, Miss 
Stone Bowman, Mrs. E. C. Hayes, Miss Bertha 
Darden, Mrs. Leila Michael, Miss Ethel Murray, 
Miss Helen Patterson, Miss Lenora Reid, Mr. 
Allen Lynch, Mrs. Constance Baker, Mr. Paul R. 
Dusenbury, Mr. Lacy T. Haith, Miss Stella C. 
Jones, Mr. A. E. Manley, Mrs. H. C. Butler, 
Miss Ruth Chambers, Mr. Vernon Cowan, Mrs. 
Mabel McCaine, Mr. Clarence Moore, Miss Lu- 
cille Pearson, Mr. J. A. Dusenbury, Mrs. E. M. 
Walker, Miss M. R. Cooper, Miss B. L. Miller, 
Mrs. Beulah Swepson, Miss Carmen Lowery, Miss 
Julia Titus, Mrs. Rita Lee, Mrs. Ella Anderson, 
Miss Daisy Booker, Mrs. Marjorie Gregg, Miss 
L. M. Harrison, Miss Beatrice Reinhardt, Mrs. 
Dorothea Cowan. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Olive Hill High School 
Mr. P. E. Corpening, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, 


Mrs. Charlena S. Hamilton, Mr. W. B. Gibson, 
Miss A L. Bell, Mr. J. A. Arnold, Mr. G. 
Walton, Mrs. Katherine H. Young, Miss Jessie 
Dixon, Mrs. Willie N. Patterson, Mr. John H. 
Carson, Miss Annie Lee Carson. 
County Unit 
Mr. Edward Avery. 
CABARRUS COUNTY 
Barber-Scotia Junior College 
Miss S. L. Cecil, Miss M. E. Carter, Miss 
O. N. L. Denniston, Miss L. A. Dillon, Miss 
M. R. Hilton, Miss D. B. Holman, Miss V. W. 


Joseph, Miss C. M. Mabry, Miss J. A. Moore, 
Mrs. L. D. Roberts, Miss I. J. Russell, Mr. M. F. 
Shute, Mrs. C. S. Woodruff, Dean L. S. Cozart, 
Mr. C. E. Boulware, Mrs. L. S. Cozart. 


Logan High School, Concord 





Mr. E. L. James, Miss Mary E. Banner, Miss 
Kthel B. Baucom, Miss Ruth E. Blake, Mrs. A. L. 
Bost, Mr. James Boger, Mrs. L. D. Boger, Miss 
Lena Council, Miss Emla F. Gaines, Mrs. E. A. 

ley, Miss G. P. Hayley, Mrs. E. O. James. 





Miss Bessie I. Newsome, Miss F. M. Onque, Miss 


Louise M. Spencer, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mrs. Mis- 
souri I. Wilson, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Miss 
Doris KE. Dennis, Mrs. Ray N. Moore, Mrs. 


Mary Alexander Phifer, Miss K. E. Jones. 
Cabarrus County Unit 
Mrs. Anna Litaker, Miss Cleamie C. Clay, Mrs. 


C. O. Peeler, Miss Carrie Reid Harris, Mrs. 
Mildred Morris, Mrs. Amanda D. Forney, Miss 
Lillian Simmons, Mrs. Stella F. Byers, Miss 


Francis Alexander, Mr. S. O. Cannon, Mrs. Janie 
Young, Miss Ethel L. Williams, Mrs. Margaret C. 
Evans, Miss Mildred Miller, Mrs. Ruth Lyerly, 
Mr. G. G. Lyerly. 
Centerview High School, Kannapolis 
W. L. Reid, F. D. Duncan, Mrs. Jeannette 
Monroe, Miss Malta McDonald, Miss Margaret 


Sutton, Miss Eva Mae McKinley, Miss Sherly 
Williams, Mrs. Lois Alexander, Mrs. Nettie Mil- 


ler, Mr. . H. Kyer, Mrs. Hannah Reid, Miss 
Ora Graeber, Mr. C. T. Craig, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnson, Mrs. Effie Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Gil- 


liam, Miss Lucille Dean. 
CALDWELL COUNTY 
Lenoir City Unit 


Miss Ester I. Carson, Miss Zetta J. Pinkstone, 
Mr. J. J. Spearman, Miss Virginia Patterson, 
Mrs. M. N. Steverson, Mr. C. F. Erwin, Mrs. 
D. G. Dillard, Mr. J. H. Jones. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Rosenwald School, South Mills 


Mrs. Catherine M. Calloway, Mrs. Sallie W. 
Artice, Mr. Clarence Bowe, Mr. J. H. Sykes, 
Mrs. Ruth M. Creecy, Miss Emma J. Chamber- 
lain, Mrs. Mattie Stokely, Mr. M. C. Calloway. 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Morehead City Schools 
Miss Elva D. Hester, Miss Sudie Fennell, Miss 
Mary L. Mitchner, Mrs. Annie W. Bostic, Miss 
Myra J. M. Brown, Miss Marion G. Brame, Mr. 
James W. Campbell, Mr. Davis Rich. 


Beaufort City School 
Mrs. Louise S. Lassiter, Miss A. M. Fauntleroy, 
Miss Edena Johnson, Miss H. M. Hawkins, Miss 
H. M. Davis, Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Mr. A. BE. 
Murrell, Miss C. M. King, Miss R. V. Whitworth, 
Mr. Jasper G. Hayes, Mr. T. I. Long. 


County Group 
Miss Viola Parker, Miss Myrtle Edwards. Miss 
Nellie L. Hill, Mrs. Mary E. Price, Mrs. Nettie 
H. Tate, Miss Eva Mathewson, Mrs. Olive B. 


Davis. 
CASWELL COUNTY 


Miss M. E. Brown, Mrs. O. King, Rev. C. C. 
Horney, Mrs. N. Geary, Rev. J. F. Horroway, 
Miss A. Borden, Miss H. Jeffers, Mrs. C. Slade, 
Mr. B. F. McCallum, Mrs. R. Thompson, Mrs. 
EK. M. Wise, Miss H. Bigelow, Mrs. M. Williams, 
Mrs. M. McConaughey, Mrs. E. Whitworth, Mr. 
H. K. Griggs, Miss L. V. Graves, Mr. J. C. 
Browning, Mr. N. L. Dillard, Mrs. F. Lanier, 
Mrs. C. Stanley, Mrs. E. Smith, Miss C. Graves, 
Miss L. Jones, Miss L. Palmer, Mrs. L. Davis, 
Miss Z. E. Belton, Mrs. G. M. Dillard, Miss 
E. B. Vaughan, Miss R. Hanes, Mrs. R. A. 
Benjamin, Miss G. L. Brown, Miss L. McCul- 
lough, Miss W. M. Floyd, Miss M. lL. Haith, 
Mrs. C. L. Price. Mrs. A. T. Taylor, Mr. J. E. 
Belton, Mr. W. A. Bingham, Miss A. A. Lewis, 
Miss L. Currie, Miss Lillian Gaddy, Mrs. L. B. 
McMillan, Miss L. Wilmer, Mrs. C. Turner, Mrs. 
S. Edgerton, Mrs. F. Casino, Mrs. E. Hunt, Miss 
S. A. Archie, Miss N. B. Bigelow, Miss M. 
Dobson, Mrs. A. Johnson, Mrs. A. McRae, Miss S. 
Meador, Miss W. Carrington, Mrs. C. B. Cham- 
bers, Mrs. A. Jeffries, Rev. L. W. Compton, Mrs. 
C. Blackwell, Miss C. N. Fearington, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Penn, Miss Hassie Dillard, Mrs. Viola Brown, 
Mr. James Brown, Mrs. Vivian Brown, Mrs. 
Gainelle Bruce, Mrs. Mattie Freeman, Miss Doll 
Lena Palmer, Mrs. T. C. Beam, Mrs. J. J. 


Jones, Mr. T. L. Brown, Miss Olivia Dodson, 
Mrs. Queen Hill, Mrs. Lucille Hartman, Mrs. 
B Nance, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Vivian 


Pickard, Mrs. Alice Scruggs, Mrs. Sadie Withers. 
CATAWBA COUNTY 


Newton-Conover School 
Mr. T. H. Broome, Mr. William H. Jones, Mr. 
Arthur F. McAdoo, Miss Constance Adams, Miss 
Amanda Smith, Mr. T. D. Murchison, Miss Lil- 
lian E. Brown, Miss Gladiola E. Singleton, Miss 
Katye B. Bennett, Miss Gladys Smyre, Miss 
Fannie B. Headen. 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
Miss H. C. Belton, Miss M. G. Belton, Miss A. E. 
Cox, Mr. J. A. Dillard, Miss E. B. Dimery, Miss 
L. G. Ellis, Mr. H. L. Faggett, Mr. D. F. Forney, 
Mrs. M. P. Greene, Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss 
L. G. Ellis, Mr. H. L. Faggett, Mr. D. E. Forney, 
McCurry, Mrs. E. E. McFall, Mrs. M. L. Mitchell, 
Mr. E. T. Moore, Miss E. V. Perry, Miss H. B. 
Smith, Miss D. I. Utley, Mr. A. W. Booker. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Horton High School, Pittsboro 
Miss Annie B. Harris, Mr. B. J. Lee, Mr. J. D. 
Fisher, Mr. Q. E. Taylor, Mr. C. L. Powell, 
Miss O. K. Arledge, Miss E. E. Bryant, Miss 
Doris Britt, Miss O. M. Elliott, Mrs. T. C. Bald- 
win, Mrs. C. E. Snipes, Miss C. C. Caldwell, 
Miss M. L. Stark. 


County Unit 

Miss Estella Council, Mr. R. Q. Brodie, Miss 
Cecelia Taylor, Mrs. T. V. Crump, Mrs. Ethel 
Clark, Miss Fannie M. Baldwin, Mrs. Verdie B. 
McClinton, Mr. Beecher Coward, Miss Lula Avant, 
Mrs. Mae PD. Cotton, Mrs. Robenia T. French, 
Miss Vallie Alston, Mrs. Hattie Siler, Miss E. M. 
McCallum, Mrs. Rebecca Glover, Rev. O. P. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Nina Mae Marsh, Miss Annie Tysor, 
Mrs. Florence People, Mr. F. T. Husband. 


Chatham County Training School 


Miss S. L. Marsh, Miss C. P. Alston. Miss 
S. E. Walden, Mr. Thelmer Siler, Miss H. F. 
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Brown, Mr. J. T. Wilson, Miss D. L. Edwards, 
Mrs. I. R. Jones, Mrs. R. J. Hines, Mrs. A. S. 
Bowden, Mr. C. W. Foster, Miss L. BE. McNeill, 
Mr. S. A. Kennedy, Miss A. L. Marsh. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mr. Burke C. Newsome, 
Mr. R. D. Russell, Mrs. S. F. Wilson, Mrs. 
S. L. Reeves, Mr. A. Blaine, Mrs. D. M. Walk- 
er, Mrs. E. D. Heritage, Mr. H. C. P. Burke, 
Mrs. Fannie Badham, Miss A. E. Dowdy, Miss 
Tamar McClenny, Miss B. M. Capehart, Miss 

L. Hines, Mrs. A. B. Slade, Miss E. E. 
Foreman, Mr. D. F. Walker, Mrs. N. M. Tillett, 
Mr. B. F. Holley. 


County Unit 


Mr. W. H. Creecy, Mrs. W. H. Creecy, Miss 
Jane Edith Bonner, Miss Tinnie Jernigan, Mrs. 
S. V. J. Etheridge, Miss Mary Harvey, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Joyner, Mrs. Naomi Hicks, Mr. Charles Fay- 
ton, Miss Delilah Holley, Miss Emma D. Eliott, 
Mrs. Laura J. Louton, Mrs. Elizabeth Louther 
ey Mrs. Carrie Brown, Rev. S. N. Griffith. 


‘CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Davidson School, Kings Mountain 


R. J. Davidson, Mrs. Jessie B. Costner, Mr. 
J. W. Lynch, Miss Margaret Davidson, Mr. C. E. 
Fowlkes, Mrs. G. H. Rippy, Mr. D. A. Costner, 
Mrs. E. A. Tribble, Miss Mattie L. Gidney, Miss 
Mattie B. Ledbetter. 


Douglas High School, Lawndale 


Miss Lula R. Walls, Miss Gaynell W. Harris, 
Mrs. Shiela W. Mack, Miss Josephine D. Bat- 
tle, Mr. Z. S. Hargrave, Jr., Mr. A. D. Belton, 
Miss G. G. Plair, Miss Louise O. Cooper, Mr. 
F. M. Pullen, Dr. A. W. Foster. 


Cleveland County Unit 

Miss Lydia S. Galbraith, Mr. Henry T. Allen, 
Miss Lois Evelyn Briggs, Miss Laura Eula Burge, 
Miss Susie Cooper, Mrs. Izetta Corry, Mr. John 
Corry, Mrs. Mary A. Croom, Mrs. Hattie Ed- 
wards, Miss Marion Franklin, Miss Clara Bell 
Gray, Miss Dora L. Greene, Mrs. Lillian Carter 
Greene, Rev. D. P. Holley, Mrs. Mildred Collins 
Howell, Miss Ester Nell Knuckles, Miss Beulah 
Long, Miss Carolyn Alwilda Means, Mrs. Bessie 
Pass, Rev. N. J. Pass, Miss Mattie Peeler, Miss 
Sarah L. Ross, Miss Glendora Rudisill, Miss Jose- 
phine Crawford, Miss Lois Spencer, Miss Anna 
Bell Hart. 


Cleveland High School, Shelby 

Mr. D. A. Roberts, Mrs. A. U. Roberts, Mr. 
Robert Garrett, Miss E. O. Young, Mr. Wilson 
Young, Mrs. M. K. Pass, Mr. A. L. Flagg, Miss 
L. M. Warren, Miss M. K. Stone, Mrs. M. T. 
Ezell, Mrs. C. G. Burton, Miss F. L. Morrow, 
Miss E. A. Bridges, Mrs. Ruth Thompson, Miss 
R. B. Reid, Mrs. M. G. Foster, Mrs. C. S. Mack. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


County Training School, Whiteville 

J. Estes Byers, W. W. Jacobs, B. F. Elliott, 
Mabel Davis, Glenora Hawkins, Dorothy L. 
Moore, Emma Toon, Madeline M. Best, Bernice 
S. Jacobs, Flossie F. Johnson. 


County Unit 
Miss Annie S. Henry, Miss Clara B. Hicks, 
Miss Lillian M. Murfree, Mr. James O. Scipio, 
Miss Minnie Brown. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West Street School 

Prof. J. T. Barber. Mrs. B. L. Rivers, Mr. 
F. R. Danyus, Mrs. S. J. Pickett, Mrs. W. G. 
Mumford, Miss Eva Gibbs, Miss K. Triplett, Mrs. 
Mary Perkins, Mrs. L. B. Smith, Miss Archene 
Quinn, Mr. Julian L. Carrington, Mrs. Mary B. 
Danyus, Miss A. M. Fisher, Mrs. Lucille Sledge, 
Miss Mary E. Dent, Miss M. S. Green, Mrs. M. B. 
Styron, Mrs. R. B. Houston, Mrs. C. E. O’Hara, 
Mrs. E. M. Powell, Miss W. M. Johnson, Miss 
E. C. Mials, Miss A. G. Scales, Mrs. Nan W. 
Scott, Miss L. M. Jennings, Mrs. G. L. Redding, 
Miss F. V. Smith, Miss K. R. Martin, Miss E. E. 
Buchanan, Mrs. J. W. Jones, Miss W. J. Cordon. 
Mrs. Mary McIver, Mrs. E. Fisher. 


Craven County Unit 

Rev. B. W. Wynn, Miss Matilda Godette, Miss 
Pearsie Gibbs, Miss Georgia Cooke, Mrs. R. Hill, 
Mrs. Mary Wynn, Miss Carrie Keyes, Miss Mis- 
souri Cutler, Mrs. L. Spencer Davis, Miss A. 
Walker, Mrs. H. Chapman, Mrs. N. H. Mar- 
tin, Miss P. L. Scott, Mrs. Jennie Johnson, Miss 
Emma Moye, Miss Devora C. Becton, Mr. George 
M. Busby, Mrs. Ollie B. King. Miss Ruby Saun- 
ders, Mrs. Martha Butler, Mrs. Ethel Moye, Miss 
Martha Chapman, Mrs. Harriet Lawrence, Miss 
Janie V. Jackson, Rev. T. L. Bynum, Mr. W. W. 
Ryder, Mrs. Naomi Ryder, Mrs. Rebecca Davis, 
Mrs. Mary Brown, Miss Tamar Smith, Mrs. 
L. F. Thorogood, Mr. J. R. Hill, Miss Mary L. 
Jones, Mrs. Lilla Smith, Miss Essie Mae White, 
Miss Dorothy Walker, Miss Callie Mae Roach, 
Mrs. E. S. B. White, Miss Pearl Hawkins, Miss 
Louise Redding, Mr. John Daniels, Miss S. Cath- 
erine White, Miss Maggie Barber, Miss Geraldine 
Best, Mr. G. F. Scott, Miss Juliette Gibbs, Miss 
Ethel Barber, Mrs. Maggie Mitchell, Mr. George 
Stanley, Mr. Noah Lofton, Mr. A. D. Smith, Mrs. 


October,1940 


Charlotte Jackson, Miss Bessie Williams, Miss 
Bessie Cox, Mrs. Annie Holloway, Mrs. Clara D. 


Mann. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Anne Chestnutt High School 


Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Mrs. Lula L. Booker, 
Miss P. R. Flack, Miss C. V. Phillips, Mr. P. N. 
Robinson, Mrs. T. J. Ware. 


B. A. Armstrong High School 


Mr. John H. Lewis, Mrs. Mary P. Robinson, 
Miss Elizabeth Innman; Miss Ethlyn Wilson, Mr. 
Isaac G. McNatt, Mr. Jerry Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
Odessa GC. Love, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Walden. 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


President J. W. Seabrook, Dean J. B. McRae, 
Mr. W. T. Armstrong, Mrs. J. P. Avant, Mrs. 
F. B. Brown, Mr. R. D. Brown, Mrs. J. C. 
Boutte, Mrs. T. B. Byers, Miss M. J. Chavis, 
Mr. C. A. Chick, Mr. J. E. Coppage; Miss M. L. 
Dixon, Miss J. L. Douglass, Mrs. L Frye, 
Miss L. T. Jackson, Mr. H. M. L. James, Mr. 
R. L. Jeffries, Mr. W. S. Maize, Miss E. L. 
Murphy, Mrs. M. M. MacRae, Mr. L. H. Robin- 
son, Mrs. W. T. Robinson, Mr. W. D. Scales, 
Mr. J. B. Scott, Mrs. M. J. Seabrook, Mr. E. D. 
Sheen, Mr. lL. Smith, Miss M. E. Terry, Miss 
N. M. Travis. 


Newbold Training School 


Miss J. V. Phifer, Mr. BE. O. Diggs, Mr. J. C. 
Elliott, Miss A. R. Floyd, Miss K. V. Freeman, 
Miss E. B. Grigsby, Mrs. L. P. Henderson, Miss 
H. A. Hucles, Mr. E. J. Martin, Mrs. M. F. 
Miller, Miss E. V. McIver, Mrs. A. J. Rogers, 
Mr. N. A. Royal, Mrs. R. Simpson, Miss C. L. 
Smith, Miss J. H. Williams, Mrs. M. T. Willis- 
ton, Miss Frances Owens, Miss Laura Whittaker. 


EH. EH. Smith High School 


Mr. H. A. Black, Mrs. M. J. Black, Mrs. S. L. 
Davenport, Mrs. I. C. Fowler, Miss C. L. Holden, 
Mr. N. R. Harper, Miss C. B. Middleton, Mr. 
R. D. Moore, Jr., Mr. W. E. Murphy, Miss M. E. 
Penn, Mrs. M. M. Smith, Mr. W. W. Strudwich, 
Miss L. T. Williston, Mr. E. E. Miller. 


Hdward Evans School 
Mrs. Amelia Avent, Mrs. Emily McMillan, Miss 
Lessie Baldwin, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, Mrs. Vidi R. 
Branche, Miss Frances Williams, Miss Bertha 
Anders, Miss Alice Elliott, Mr. Robbie Wright, 
Mrs. Beulah Melchor, Miss Mattie McNeill, Miss 
Selina Melvin. 


Cumberland Cognty Unit 
Mr. Kermit Fleming, Mrs. Katie Webb, Mr. 
Joseph Drake, Miss Naomi Elliott, Mrs. Edith 
Dupree, Mrs. Laura H. Williams, Miss Mary A. 
MeMillan, Mrs. Mattie M. Andrews, Miss Nora 
Beebee, Miss Margaret McKoy, Mr. Roscoe Sim- 
mons, Mrs. Magoba Adams, Miss Inez Aery, Mrs. 


Naomi Humphrey, Mr. W. M. McGuire, Mrs. 
Henrietta Moore, Mrs. Mary B. Chavis, Miss 
Louise Lockamy, Mrs. Irene Montague, Mrs. 
Emily Perry, Miss Ida Wright, Mrs. Emma Ham- 


monds, Miss Minnie McLauchlin, Mrs. Annie M. 
Evans, Mrs. Ethelind Smith, Miss Charlotte 
Phillips, Miss Eva Mae Slater, Mr. Woodrow Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. Bertha Stephens, Mr. Milton S. Gainey, 
Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams, Mrs. Dorothy M. Mur- 
phy, Miss Alvenia Wooten, Mrs. Nellie S. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Pinkey McMillan, Mr. Elmer P. Mc- 
Millan, Mrs. Eugenia J. Scott, Miss Thelma 
Black, Mrs. Janie G. Bugg, Miss Susie Evans, 
Miss Willie Ann Evans, Mrs. Pearl German, Mrs. 
Nannie C. Gill, Miss Bertha Gillis, Mrs. Beulah 
W. Glover Mrs. Chlorenia Herring, Miss Marion J. 
Hodges, Mrs. Laura T. Mitchell, Mrs. Lucille 
Ray, Mrs. Ethel M. Raiford, Mrs. Eugenia J. 
Scott, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Miss Lucretia Williams, 
Mrs. Stella Morgan, Miss Christine Smith, Mrs. A. 
McGerald, Mr. Edward Evans, Mrs. Luberta 
Campbell, Mr. Louis Gaston, Mr. S. E. McKay, 
Prof. Edwards Evans, Mrs. Ann C. Waddell. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


County Training School, Snowden 
Miss Marjorie Mae Rowe, Miss Marie Cooke, 
Miss Hattie E. Allen, Mr. Joseph C. Belton, 
Mr. George R. Jordan, Mr. James A. Brown, 
Mr. Joseph L. Jones. 


Currituck Elementary Schools 

Miss Cleopatra J. Wilson, Miss Margaret Wood, 
Mrs. Alice B. Brown, Mrs. Almeta D. Hare, 
Mrs. Annie S. Roberts, Miss Henrietta Taylor, 
Miss Gladys Seymour, Miss Edna Newman, Mrs. 
I. H. Bolden, Mr. Sherman Williams, Mrs. M. H. 
Williams, Mrs. Ruth G. Mullen, Mrs. Myrtle S. 
Felton, Miss Fay D. Martin. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


County Unit 
Miss Alice W. Brindle, Mrs. Marjorie Muldrow, 
Mr. H. N. Sullivan, Miss Frances Farrington, 
Miss Flocine Dixon, Mrs. L. M. Evans, Rev. A. T. 
Evans, Mrs. Alvea Hartman, Mr. Don Wooten, 
Miss Maie O. Sullivan. 


Church Street School, Thomasville 

Mrs. L. E. Hart, Mrs. B. S. Keyes, Mrs. 
W. H. Smith, Miss D. A. Burton, Mrs. L. H. 
Waddell, Miss E. J. Wilmere, Mrs. H. F. 
McRae, Miss N. E. Hicks, Mrs. H. K. Kanoy, 
Mrs. B. N, Brockett, Miss N. O, Johnson, Mrs. 


E. L. Peterson, Mr. J. C. Simpson, Mr. J. H. 
Brockett, Mr. E. L. Peterson. 


DURHAM COUNTY 
Whitted School 


Dr. G. A. Edwards, W. M. Allen, M. W. Alston, 
Ethel T. Bradshaw, N. L. Baldwin, Minnie W 


Gilmer, Lucile J. Hancock, Mildred M. Hill, 
William H. Hill, Ida E. Horton, Harriet S. 
Kenny, Ethel H. Marshall, Adella W. Morris, 
Mary L. Newby, Sarah J. Pratt, Gladys M. 


Roberson, Hortense Wilson, Constance Young. 


East End School 

Mr. Wilson Bradsher, Mrs. M. H. Brewington, 
Mrs. R. D. Holloway, Mrs. A. T. Jeffers, Mrs. 
B. W. Jones, Mrs. . R. Jones, Miss J. E. 
Lewis. Mrs. A. W. Mayner, Miss B. B. Meadows, 
Miss I. T. Moffitt, Mrs. M G. Nance, Miss E. F. 
Perry, Mrs. E. B. Plummer, Mr. F. G. Sewell, 
Mrs. F. K. Watkins, Mrs. F. D. Marshall. 


Hillside Park High School 

Dr. W. G. Pearson, Jonnie EB. Bass, Teressa H. 
Claggett, W. H. Cole, Jr., E. Inez Coleman, 
Doreas V. Croom, Jessie M. Diggs, Martha S. 
Dooms, Louise H. Elder, Mary Lee Fisher, Florice 
J. Holmes, Virgie L. Jones, Portia W. Jordan, 
Nerissa L. Loung, A. B. Massey, Nelson R. 
Nance, Benjamin F. Page, Cynthia E. Pearson, 
Winella Peddy, John E. Peele, Rachel B. Pratt, 
H. H. Riddick, J. M. Schooler, Mae B. Spauld- 
ing, Georgia F. Streeter, Katherine C. Thomas, 
Grayee L. Thompson, Mary E. Tonkins, William 
A. Tuck, Minnie P. Turner, Gertrude A. Winslow, 
W. B. Winston, G. C. Massey. 


N. C. College for Negroes 

Mr. C. CG. Amey, Mrs. F. M. Eagleson, Mrs. 
C. Ruth Edwards, Dr. A. Elder, Dr. W. E. 
Farrison, Miss R. L. Goodloe, Mrs. J. W. Harris, 
Dr. A. Heninburg, Mrs. H. Holbrook, Mr. 
Charles Holmes, Miss Hope H. Hunter, Mrs. Nan 
Jones, Dr. L. H. Knox, Miss Clara Lovelady, 
Miss Marguerite Lovell, Mr. R. L. McDougald, 
Mrs. M. H. Mitchell, Miss P. F. Newton, Miss 
R. G. Rush, Miss M. A. Shepard, Dr. J. HE. 
Shepard, Miss T. T. Talley, Mr. J. T. Taylor, 
Dr. J. H. Taylor, Mr. C. T. Willis, Dr. D. J. 


Jordan. 
Walltown School 
Miss G. M. Russell, Mrs. L. 8S. Jackson, Miss 
EK. B. Hicks, Mrs. L. F. Wray, Mrs. Cora T. 


Russell. 
Hickstown School 
Dr. J. Lee White, Mrs. Rosetta B. Webb, Mrs. 
Martha H. Williams, Mrs. Madge T. Hargrave. 


Pearson Elementary School 
Prof. E. D. Mickle, M. W. Amey, B. S. Bailey, 
E. W. Butler, S. H. Cannady, G. R. Cheek, S. E. 
Christmas, N. G. Cooper, P. H. Cordice, C. T. 
Davidson, F. W. Dunston, J. F. Durham, H. D. 


Fleming, B. L. Foster, E. R. Hubbard, H. M. 
Jenkins, N. L. Johnson, M. O. S. Lee, J. C. 
Lynch, B. L. McKelvey, G. E. Moore, Annis 


Kirby, E. ©. Morrison, D. M. Norris, A. ° 
Payne, A. M. Pearson, B. A. Reaves, L. A. 
Royster, M. W. Saunders, M. E. Stephens, N. W. 
Thorpe, M. E. Trice, E. W. Turner, B. 8S. White, 
H. M. Whitted. 


Burton School 
Mrs. M. A. Watson, Mrs. G. D. Whitted, Miss 
S. L. Warren, Mrs. E. B. Pratt, Miss A. M. 
Dunigan, Mr. F. G. Burnett. 


Lyon Park School 
Mr. N. A. Cheek, Mrs. A. B. Grissom, Mr. H. A. 
Hill, Miss N. C. Smith, Mrs. E. L. Kennedy, 
Mrs. P. F. Dame, Miss G. L. Lambeth, Mrs. R. D. 
Artis, Miss A. M. Faulk, Mrs. E. B. Hart, Miss 


M. L. Stephens, Mrs. N. B. Clay, Mrs. C. D. 
Holmes, Mrs. B. E. McLaurin. 
County Group 
Miss Maude Turrentine, Earl F. Hill, Mrs. 


Mrs. Gertrude R. Hankins, 
Mrs. Pearlie C. Swann, 
Maynard Jones, Mrs. Helen R. Whitted, Mrs. 
Essie Curry, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mrs. Pearl L. 
George, Mr. I. R. Holmes, Miss Jochebed Christ- 


Marian B. Warren, 
Miss Julia B. Sowell, 


mas, Mr. Davis Braxton, Mrs. Mae C. Hall; 
Mrs. J. L. Moffitt, Mrs. Marie C. Moffitt, Mrs. 
Gertrude E. Taylor, Mrs. Lillian Hamme, Miss 


Flora B. Carlton, Mrs. Gladys H. McNeill, Mrs. 


Sallie E. Harris, Mrs. Rosa B. Branch, Mrs. 
Lola H. Solice, Mrs. Lucille P. King, Mrs. 
Mae Hall, Miss Lillie M. Rogers, Mr. Erwin 


Johnson, Mrs. Gladys H. Rhodes, Loraine Graves, 
Mrs. Madge L. Turner, Mrs. Margaret C. Allen, 


Mrs. Mamie G. Dawson, Mrs. Addie C. Gate- 
wood, Mrs. Leona LL. Smith, Mrs. Augusta 
Rogers, Mr. John H. Solice, Mrs. Annie L. 


Smith, Mrs. Minerva W. Evans, Mrs. Gladys A. 
Dawkins, Mr. F. D. Curry, Mrs. Lina R. Ward, 
Mrs. Nonie P. Johnson, Mrs. Essell D. Dunlap. 
Mrs. Dora B. Atwater, M. M. Johnson, Mrs. 
Emily Washington. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Duplin County Teachers Association 

Mrs. M. L. Turner, Mr. P. E. Williams, Mr. 
J. V. Highsmith, Mrs. M. D. Stanford, Rev. M. S. 
Branch, Mr. E. W. Burnett, Mrs. F. E. Lennon, 
Miss N. E. Wright, Mrs. E. P. Creecy, Mr. W. E. 
Smith, Miss L. E. Truzerls, Miss N. G. Cooper, 
Miss Beulah E. Bryant, Mrs. M. J. Boney, Mrs. 
Hattie R. Dobbin, Mrs, Chesey Boney, Mrs. 
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Lucy Manley, Mrs. Mary C. Thompson, Miss Cor- 
nelia Best, Mrs. Beatrice Brewington, Mrs. M. J. 
Branch, Mr. Robert A. Merritt, Mrs. Tabitha 
Stephens, Mrs. Lillian M. Farrior, Miss Evelyn 
Henry, Miss D. V. Hall, Mrs. Annie J. Wells 
Miss Eula M. Dobson, Miss Mildred L. Smith, 
Mr. J. E. _Cromartie, Mr. A. O. Williams, Mrs. 
Fe A. Williams, Mrs. Eloise Larkin, Miss Annie 
M. Rich, Miss Laura A. Brunson, Mrs. Etta M. 
Mainor, Mrs. Othonia Hill, Miss Allie Carlton 
Miss Othell Faison, Mr. GC. W. Dobbin, Mr. J. H. 
Draughon, Mr. Francis Larkin, Mrs. Flossie o7 
Williams, Miss J. V. Summerset, Mrs. Mattie M 
Pierce, Mrs. Isabella McGowen, Miss Mary F. 
Lewis, Miss Catherine Clossom, Miss Visel “Sav- 
age, Miss Vannie Stringfield, Miss Veressie Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Rosie Blackmore, Miss Dora L. Mer- 


ritt, | Miss Beatrice P. Fennell, Mr Whi 
Williams, Mrs. M. A. Ashford, Miss Tee 
Kenion, Miss Lillie Fredrick, Mr. Walter Giles, 


Mr. Charles McCoy, Mrs. Willie T. Me iss 
Mamie E. Williams, Miss Lena M. Bee Mics 
Maggie Stokes, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mr. Charles H 
Chalmers, Mr. Fitzhush Murray, Mr. Geo. Me- 
James, Mrs. Lucille W. Davis, Miss Daisy Brin- 
son, Mrs. Edna BE. Robinson, Mr. Jesse ‘Dafford 
Mrs. _D. L. Frazier, Mr. W. F. Johnson, Mrs. 
Races Walle, Carrie Batts : ie 
est, Mrs. Jankie B. Herring, Miss Molli ; i 

Mrs. Gertrude R. Wright, Mrs. Hattie ce ee 
M. J. Normile, Miss Alpha L. Thompson, : 
Florence _R. Everitt, Miss Effie A. Everett 
Miss Bessie L. Beaty, Mrs. Frances M. Levington. 
Mr. McKoy Barnes. Miss L. D. Hall, Mr. R. J. 
Byrd, Miss Lillie B. Hall, Miss Taretha Middle. 
ton, Mr. Joseph GC. Walters, Miss Mallie Cooper 
Mrs. Mary J. Chalmers. Rey. D. C. Blue, Mrs. 
Sudie R. Cheeks, Miss Thelma Faison, Mr. Bar- 
nard _ Boney, Miss Beulah Moore, Mrs. Mattie 
Loomis, Miss Sallie L. Kornegay, Mr. Herbert N. 
Smith, Mr. J. S. Wilson, Mr. John E. Normile. 
Mrs. I. M. Branch, Mrs. M. E. Smith. 5 


EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 


Rocky Mount Colored Schools 
Prot wROWMRasePopa.mtAGin a E. Brown 
Weston Bryant, Johnnie E. Bynum, Mrs. Ernes- 
tine Davis, Altus Onelia Davis, O. N. Freeman, 
be Mrs. Esmerelda Hawkins, J. A. B. Hubbard. 
sae A. Johnson, Mrs. Mildred P. Jones, Prof. 
- R. Lord, Dorothy Sizemore, Lois P. Turner 
Mrs. Edythe R. Tweedy, William R. Tweedy, 
Ethel Wyche, Pocahontas Whitley, Prof. C. T. 
Edwards, Mrs. GC. A. Battle, Mrs. Ella B. 
Allen, Mrs. Mattie §. Bowen, Petty L. Brown, 
Alexander H. Bryant, Mrs. Nettie Ww. Drake, 
Annie K. Flournoy, Mrs. Annie B. Gaynor Mary 
Frances Lane, Ethel M. Lucas, Mrs. Mary M 
McKoy, Gladys V. Merritt, Mrs. Coralease Mor- 
gan, Vinie O. Murray, Mrs. Annie Neville Mrs 
Helen Redding, Mrs. Ruth Spencer, Fannie iby 
Taylor, Mrs. Georgia Walker, Prof. Walter G. 
Byers, Randolph Armstrong, Mrs. Mary UL. 
Backus, Mrs. Annie Battle, Mrs. Lena R. Daves, 
Mrs. Addie C._ Grant, Mrs. Susie A. Hagans. 
Ruth Minnie Lawrence, Mrs. Sarah Leonard, 
Lizzie A. Pittman, Mrs. Theresa Pittman, Mrs. 
Lucy W. Pridgen, Mrs. Martha Townsend, Ila 
Kae Wood, Prof. Boyd lL. Anecrum, Mrs. Len- 
dora Brown, Mabel B. Coote, Mrs. Lossie Cradle, 


Mrs. Lucille Davis, Marth illi 
oe ce artha Evans, William K. O. 


Annis 


Cornelia Porter, Mrs. Lilli 
Reeves, Mrs. Clementine Riggsbee, Irene Lillian 
Smith, Mrs. Lillian Thigpen, Mrs. Mary R. 


Wimberly, Mrs. Julia P. Wright. 


HDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Tarboro City Schools 

Prof. W. A. Patillo, Miss- Lois M. MeNeill, 
Miss Mabel V. Weaver, Mr. W. C. Patillo, Mrs. 
Helen T. Parker, Miss Susie E. Matthewson, Mrs. 
Beatrice G. Burnett, Miss Laura R. Hammonds, 
Mrs. Emma O. Jones, Miss Reba E. Mayo, Mr. 
Sylvester V. Brown, Mrs. S. J. Patillo, Miss 
Pearl J. Ward, Miss Lillian E. Washington, Miss 
Katiebeth Mills, Mrs. Ruth M. Garnes, Miss 
Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Minnie G. Woodley, Miss 
Helen A: Walston, Mrs. Mamie F. Forrest, Mrs. 
Corinne C. Lassiter, Mrs. Mary P. Stancil, Mrs. 
Lucy M. Dunn, Miss Fannie O. Bridgers, Miss 
Eula Mae Bryan, Mrs. Ella W. James, Miss 
Hannabel Branche, Mrs. Nannie W. Bryant, 
oe Catherine M. Anthony, Mrs. Thelma Q. 
ross. 


Hdgecombe County Rural Schools 

Mr. P. B. Bullock, Mrs. Bessie M. Taylor, Miss 
Beatrice E. Arrington, Mrs. Ethel H. Baker. Mrs. 
Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. Sara B. Pitt, Mr. An- 
thony M. Shockley, Miss Martha L. Baker, Mrs. 
Ruth W. Price, Miss S. Lucille Townsend, Miss 
Katherine Pitt, Mrs. Evelyn M. Swann, Mrs. 
Bertha W. High, Miss Alice LL. Hines, Miss 
Janet A. Haywood, Mrs. Catherine W. Smith, 
Miss Blanche T. Scales, Mr. R. B. Smith, Mrs. 
Mabel B. Copeland, Miss Beatrice Carey, Mr. 
Robert O. Kornegay, Miss Jaynie A. Overton, 
Miss Ruby E. Sanders, Miss Causie H. Shelley, 
Miss Mae E. Singleton, Mrs. A. H. Harren, 
Mr. Thornton Triplett, Miss Naomi Parker, Mrs. 
Marie B. Heggins, Mrs. Marguerite P. Wimberly, 
Miss Virginia E. Poole, Miss Marie D. Mitchell, 


Miss Janie L. Elliott, Miss Doris J. Shanklin, 
Mrs. Olive E. Bridgers, Mrs. Laura Hall, Miss 
Annie O. Walston, Miss Edith M. Powell, Mrs. 
Laura B. Holley, Miss Naomi Newby, Miss 


Blanche V. Holley, Mrs. Beatrice H. Sommerville, 
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Miss Viola Walker, Miss Elma Ray Lawrence, 
Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mrs. Pauline M. Pridgen, 
Miss Eula E. Chambers, Miss Lucinda King, 
Mrs. Ethel S. Bullock, Miss Annie Ruth Cruse, 
Mrs. Maude Hart Cozart, Mrs. Willie Forbes 
Bullock, Mrs. Annie L. DeBrew, Mrs. Lucille A. 
Quinichett, Mrs. Theodosia M. Johnson, Mrs. Ada 
P. Williams, Mrs. Effie Ree Batts, Miss Emma E. 
Grant, Mrs. Lena G. Jones, Miss Fannie O. 
Vaughn, Mrs. Etta G. Haywood, Mrs. Lula M. 
Wall, Miss Mamie C. Hammonds, Mrs. Mabel J. 
Brown, Miss Mary lL. Perry, Mrs. Nellie W. 
Barnes, Mrs. Lillian S. McCoy, Miss Bonnie E. 
Gorham, Mrs. Panya Patterson, Mr. G. D. Haw- 


kins, Mrs. Marion W. Spence, Mrs. Pallie R. 
Covington, Mr. Samuel A. Gilliam, Mrs. Louella 
W. Dickens, Mrs. Olivia E. Austin, Mr. Frank 
W. Davis, Miss Ruth S. Stephens, Mrs. Ximena 
P. Martinez, Miss Georgia M. Mullen, Miss 
Florence D. Thorpe, Miss Ella L. Pailin, Mrs. 
Emma A. Kates, Mrs. Beulah L. Griffin, Mrs. 
Effie M. Saunders, Mr. Russell B. Taylor, Miss 
Tyress Wilkins, Miss Sallie A. Elliott, Mrs. 


eva Branch, Miss Mollie L. Luper, Mrs. Annie 

ne Hurdle, Mr. Maurice Bullock, Mrs. ©. L. 
King, Miss Susie Thorpe, Mrs. Marion W. Beas- 
ley, Mrs. Lorell L. Holley, Miss Minnie V. Taylor, 
Miss Flossie J. Parker. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Training School 


Cc. A. Harris, G. V. Holden, T. E. Conway, 
Mrs. T. E. Conway, Mrs. B. E. Underwood, Mrs. 
Mary P. Perrin, Mrs. Mary L. Hill, Miss BE. M. 


Syms, Miss C. E. McKnight, Miss Mary R. 
Littlejohn, Miss M. L. White, Mrs. Annie M. 
Brodie, Mrs. M. E. Leonard, Miss G. J. Yar- 
borough. 


Albion Academy 


Mrs J. “P) Mangrum,; Mrs. Ji. -P- Mangrum, 
Mrs. Rosalind Wright, Mrs. Q. KE. Hawkins, Miss 
O. O. Haywood, Mr. G. Browning. 


Gethsemane School, Bunn 


O. W. Harris, E. R. Harris, O. B. Alston, 
O. H. Hawkins, C. G. Harris, A. G. Ridley, A. J. 
Ridley. . 

Franklin County Unit 


Miss M. E. Neill, Mr. Thomas M. Alston, Mrs. 
Elbert A. Artis, Miss Sylvia ‘Thomas, Miss 
Beatrice McFail, Miss Emeline Wilson. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Kimberly Park School 


Mrs. Maude Anderson, Mrs. Vera Banks, Mrs. 
Clara Brown, Miss Elizabeth Brown, Mr. Bel- 
videre Cook, Miss Edna Cozzen, Mrs. Vahlia 


Cromwell, Miss Octavia Ford, Miss Hattie Gray, 
Mr. Reginald Hayes, Miss Alma Hendricks, Miss 
Gwendolyn Jordan, Miss Minnie Lancaster, Miss 
Louise Lewis, Mrs. Ruth Lewis, Mrs. Viola Mc- 
Lean, Miss Pearl Neal, Miss Otha Pannell, Mrs. 


Douschka Penn, Mr. W. E. Fitts, Mrs. Sevey 
Powell, Miss Gwendolyn Scales, Miss Alma 
Setzer, Miss Lucy Sheffey, Miss Susie Speight, 


Miss Marie Strange, Mrs. Willa Truesdale, Mrs. 
Mabel Wooten, Miss Marion Pitts, Prof. J. W. 
Paisley. 
Woodland Avenue School 

Mrs. Nora L. Lewis, Mrs. Maude L. Pitts, Miss 
Ophelia C. Howell, Miss Virginia V. Leak, Mrs. 
Mary K. McCurry, Mrs. Budie G. Robinson, Miss 
E. Faye Cash, Miss Eunice Burrell, Mrs. Ger- 
trude B. Tonkins, Mrs. Mamie L. Taylor, Miss 
Laura L. Hooper, Mrs. Eliza BE. Bingham, Miss 
Mavis E. Osborne, Miss Alma Hight, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Haith, Prof. R. W. Brown, Miss Lucille 
Wesley. 


Columbian Heights Elementary School 
Mrs. W. P. Bridgett, Miss E. L. Carter. Mrs. 
H. I. Christian, Mr. L. A. Cook, Miss A. M. 
Cooke, Miss R. E. Diggs, Miss E. B. Duffy, Miss 
L. E. Dugas, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, 
Mrs. G. A. Gill, Mr. L. E. Greene, Mrs. W. M. 
Kennedy, Miss E. M. Neal, Mr. A. H. Ander- 
son, Miss J. E. Phillips, Miss M. W. Phillips, Mrs. 
F. T. Reynolds, Miss E. M. Shelton, Mrs. BE. G. 
Simpson, Miss E. C. Spencer, Miss EB. L. Wentz. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 

President F. L. Atkins, J. Alston Atkins, 
Frances R. Coble, Thomas J. Brown, William F. 
Butler, George Hall, Roberta O. Peddy, Charles J. 
Parker, Andrew B. Reynolds, Remitha M. Spur- 
lock, Gladys Anderson, Eileen M. Campbell, Vel- 
ma H. Miller, Beatrice C. Moore, A. H. Ray, 
Annie Mae Rivera, Nettie B. Woodland, Dean B. A. 
Bianchi, Mamie A. Elam, George L. Johnson, 
Alice A. Smith, Fannie E. Story, Hortense Tem- 
ple, Louise B. Terry, A. I. Terrell, Joseph H. 
Wortham, M. M. Hauser, Noah F. Ryder, C. I. 
Withrow, T. E. Diggs. 


Atkins High School 


Mr. S. J. Baker, Mrs. Dorothy Banks, Miss 
Elaine Barnett, Miss Charlene Belton, Miss 
Carrie Boling, Mrs. Lillian Cox, Mr. Rucker 
Crutchfield, Miss Guinevere Derrick, Mr. Harmon 
Fitch, Miss Naomi Flowe, Mr. Raymond Harri- 
son, Mr. Dembye Hobson, Miss Jean Jackson, 
Mr. Thomas Pogue, Mr. Royall Puryear, Miss 
Louise Spencer, Mrs. Margaret Stephens, Mrs. 
Birdie Lee Vaughn, Mr. Togo West, Miss Lois 


Williams, Mr. Chauncey Winston, Mr. J. A. Car- 
ter, Mr. Jesse MeDonald. 


Fourteenth Street School 
Mrs. Hazel Garrett, Mrs. William H. Michael, 
Mrs. Juanita Penn, Mrs. Mary L. Jeffreys, Miss 
Myra A. Roseman, Miss Sallie B. Lash, Mrs. 


Esther Lassiter, Miss Lizetta Hairston, Miss 
Rebecca Orender, Miss Piccola Morrow, Miss 
Rosa B. O’Kelly, Miss Curlie Walls, Miss Con- 


stance DeMoe, Miss Ida M. Mauney, Miss Mamie 
B. Faithful, Miss Victoria A. Morris, Miss Inez 
DeVane, Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Miss Glennie C. 
Miller, Mrs. Arneize Ramseur, Mrs. Esther B. 
Fountain, Miss Ella B. Shears, Mrs. Agnes M. 
Lee, Miss Mamie A. Howell Mrs. Evelyn C. 
West, Mr. Ackneil Muldrow, Miss Zetta M. Ga- 
briel, Mrs. Eleanor Hall, Miss Janie Adams, Miss 
Minnie E. Patterson, Mrs. Essie O. Donohue, Miss 
Doris J. Jenkins, Miss C. Loraine Hairston, Mrs. 
Edith S. Douglass, Mr. McHenry Norman, Jr., 
Mrs. Josie B. Simons, Miss Eva Patterson, Miss 
Hazel Ransom, Mrs. Letha Ridley, Mrs. Viola L. 
Haysbert, Miss Viola M. McKnight, Miss Irma L. 
Banks, Mrs. Nanniebelle Johnson, Mr. Delbert H. 
Banks, Mr. J. D. Ashley, Prof. U. S. Reynolds. 


Carver High School 
Mr. E. E. Hill, Miss E. L. Poindexter, Miss 
F. F. Hairston, Mrs. E. Douglas, Mrs. B. 
Alexander, Mrs. E. A. Eaton, Mr. B. W. Crutch- 
field, Mrs. B. E. Bitting, Mrs. M. R. Cumming, 
Mr. H. L. Coble, Mrs. G. H. Ashley, Miss BE. JD. 
Upthegrove, Mr. J. W. Baldwin, Mr. G. L. Dyedh 


Miss KE. Setzer, Mrs. E. Williams, Mr. S. 
Hamlin. 
Forsyth County Unit 
Miss Fannie Pickard, Mrs. 


Evelyn Phillips, 
Miss Ruth Smith, Miss D. B. Patterson, Mr. F. 
King Thomas. 
Columbian Heights Primary School 
Mrs. Irene L. Pannell, Miss S. B. Smith, Miss 
L. A. Williams, Miss M. L. Allen, Mrs. E. Dilla- 


hunt, Mrs. Belle D. McCorkle, Mrs. Lottie G. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Vera P. Sadler, Mrs. Lillian B. 
Williams. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Lincoln Academy 


Dr. Henry C. McDowell, Mr. S. L. Parham, 
Jr., O. M. Pharr, Grace W. Johns, L. W. Morgan, 
E. H. Draughan, D. A. Webber, J. A. Costner, 
E. W. Draughan, L. B. Pruitt. F. V. Edwards, 
G. G. Westerban, Miss V. Cousar. 


Highland High School, Gastonia 

Miss Ellen Allen, Miss Pauline J. Biggers, Mr. 
Moses Blair, Miss Sara Costner, Miss Mary lL. 
Dendy, Mr. F. L. Dunn, Miss Drewella Galloway, 
Miss Frances Glasco, Mr. C. R. Hamilton, Miss 
Marie Ingram, Miss Ruth Jackson, Miss Velma 
Jones, Miss Eva Mae Law, Miss Cecilia Law- 
rence, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Elnora Mills, Miss 
Blanche Pagan, Miss Janet Powell, Miss Eugenia 
Powers, Miss Myrtle Pryor, Miss Marie Roberts, 
Mr. J. R. Robinson, Mr. R. L. Schooler, Miss 
Annie B. Stanback, Miss Marie Thompson, Mr. 
T. C. Tillman. 


Stewart Junior High School 
Mr. C. B. Stewart, Mrs. V. B. Tillman, Mrs. 
H. B. Thompson, Miss F. C. Floyd, Miss B. T. 
Smith, Miss J. M. Dowe, Miss Ruth Summersette, 
Mr. J. R. Henry. 


Cherryville Administrative Unit 
Mrs. B. L. Bowser, Mrs. C. B. Byers, Miss 
R. L. Franks, Mrs. M. Riley, Miss D. M. 
Smith, Mrs. W. E. Bess, Mr. F. L, Smith, Mr. 
G. H. Sullivan, Mr. W. H. Green. 


Gaston County Unit 

Mrs. M. M. Jeffers, Mrs. Dora Humphrey, Miss 
Fannie Kress, Mrs. Odessa Boulware, Miss Annie 
Gibson, Miss Franzula Couser, Miss Ruth Adams, 
Mrs. C. C. Vining, Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Mrs. 
Ovella Scott, Mrs. Mabel Boyce, Mrs. F. C. 
Adams, Mrs. Kate ©. Mattison, Mrs. Emma G. 
McKoy, Mrs. Verna L. Humphrey, Mr. E. D. 
Wilson, Miss Thelma Davison, Miss Emma Hager, 
Miss Edith Parker, Mrs. Leah Elder, Mrs. Lillian 
Crawford, Mrs. Marie Hamilton, Mrs. Carnela 
Humphrey, Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Mrs. Lula 
Montgomery, Miss Sara BE. Costner, Rey. F. C. 
Gingles, Mrs. Marion Stokes, Mrs. Duleina 
Spencer, Mrs. Louise Wellman, Mrs. Mary H. 
Reaves, Mrs. Isabel Mauney, Mrs. Lula Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Leoma Simrel, Mr. A. M. Rollins, 
Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. Daisy Adams, Mrs. 


Fannie McClain Potts, Mrs. Edith Wallace, Mr. 
Rex Wellman. 


Reid High School, Belmont 
Mr. C. J. B. Reid, Mr. T. Jeffers, Mr. H. 8. 
Blue, Miss Arsula B. Reid, Miss Helen M. Wig- 
gins, Mrs. Margaret W. Wilson, Mrs. Rozella M. 
Grier, Mr. T. E. Grier, Mrs. H. §. Blue, Mrs. 
D. V. Falls, Miss Doretha L. Forney, Mrs. Lula 
C. Davis, Mrs. Virgie W. Reid. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


Leonard Street School, High Point 

Melzetta Adams, Florida Atwater, Eunice Bald- 
win, Mary Blackburn, Lester L. Boyd, Thenia 
Brincefield, Maggie M. Brooks, Marie W. Carter, 
Irvin Julia Hall, Willie Mae Haggler, Callie J. 
Holmes, Dahla Ingram, Galatia E. Lynch, Mary 
W. Marable, Lillian S. Merritt, Ophelia Morgan, 
Cornelia Reid, Margaret J. Simmons, Gordon L. 
Starks, Balanche W. Whitted, Prof. S. S. Whitted, 
Terrah W. Whitten. 
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GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School 


Prof. T. S. Cooper, Mr. R. S. Cooper, Mrs. 
R. A. Cooper, Miss Lena M. Archer, Miss Martha 
O. Briggs, Mrs. Mildred F. Butcher, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hines, Miss E. Bernice Polson, Mr. Luther 
S. ‘Riddick, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Mr. Frank H. 
White. : 

Gates County Unit 


Mr. H. L. Mitchell. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Orange Street School, Oxford 
Mrs. Ollie H. Johnson, Mrs. B. B. Green, Miss 
Sadie A. Ridley, Mrs. J. C. Baptiste, Mrs. B. A. 
Ransom, Mrs. M. T. Cureton, Mrs. F. W. Hawley, 
Mrs. Bessye P. Tyler, Miss Hallie S. Barnes, Mrs. 
Nora D. Hicks, Mrs. R. H. Payne, Mrs. R. A. 
Greene, Mrs. Eva C. Anderson, Mr. James W. 

Hall, Principal; Miss Annie O. Lassiter. 


Mary Potter School, Oxford 

Rev. H. S. Davis, Principal; Miss M. A. Tucker, 
Mrs. H. S. Davis, Miss Rose E. Gordon, Mr. 
R. A. Lewis, Mr. T. Wayland Wilson, Mr. Phile- 
mon D. Glover, Miss E. M. Johnson, Miss V. R. 
Shuford, Miss E. Yvonne Morrisy, Miss M. A. 
Hargrove, Mr. F. M. Stewart, Miss D. BE. Peace, 
Rev. Moses Belton, Mr. G. R. King, Miss Julia 
James, Miss Edna Rogers, Mrs. M. B. Williams. 


Granville County Unit 


Mrs. Leola H. Cotton, Mr. Warner Canady, 
Mrs. Mollie Chavis, Miss Hattie Hester, Mrs. 
Susie Cooper, Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. Irene 


Tyler, Mrs. Pearl Tilley, Mrs. Hattie B. H. 
Rogers, Miss Missouri P. Fair, Mrs. Frances H. 
Jeffers, Mrs. Blanche T. Barnes, Miss Lessie 
Anderson. 
Oxford Orphanage 

Mrs. G. L. Smith, Mrs. GC. A. Alston, Mrs. 
M. T. Geere, Mrs. L. J. Cheatham, Mrs. E. G. 
Cousins, Mrs. C. H. McGhee, Mrs. M. C. Lennon, 
Miss C. Green, Mr. GC. A. Alston, Mrs. R. M. 


Cousins. 
GREENE COUNTY 


Greene County Training School, 
Snow Hill 
Miss W. D. Carroll, Miss M. I. Edwards, Miss 
Ernestine Evans, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss N. F. 
Kennedy, Miss M. L. King, Miss A. L. McDuffie, 
Miss R. L. Suggs, Mrs. G. &. DeVane, Mrs. 
Mae R. Jenkins, Mrs. H. T. Joyner, Mr. BE. J. 
Brinson, Mr. C. T. Daniel, Mr. A. J. McKoy, 
Mr. L. A. Paige, Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr. 


Greene County Unit 

Mr. Joseph C. Brown, Miss Cora B. Artis, Miss 
Wilda wT. Busbee, Miss Daisy Keys, Mrs. Rosa 
Suggs Dixon, Mrs. Ruth Hill Shaw, Mrs. Dorothy 
W. Suggs, Miss Mary Brown Raynor, Miss 
Carrie J. Joyner, Mrs. Roberta S. Harper, Mrs. 
Ella S. Anderson, Miss Viola Welch, Mr. George 
W. Joyner, Mr. N. M. Edwards, Miss Earline 
Stroud, Miss L. BR. MecMurran, J. W. Joyner. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


Greensboro Public Schools 


Dudley High School 

Prof. J. A. Tarpley, principal; N. Artis, N. D. 
Arnette, D. L. Boger, V. H. Chavis, M. A. Col- 
son, A. M. -Farrison, R. M. Glover, W. A. 
Goldsborough, F. K. Gordon, B. T. Grant, E. D. 
Holloman, L. L. Humphrey, G. T. James, I. EB. 
Johnson, W. W. Johnson, J. B. Jones, N. E. Mc- 
Lean, L. C. Nixon, E. L. Penn, E. L. Raiford, 
G. A. Rogers, W. F. Taylor, L. F. Wood, J. R. 
Davis, A. P. White. 


J. CO. Price School 
A. J. Alexander, N. B. Bolden, L. P. Dyson, 
P. B. Garrett, G. G. Hammonds, M. Y. Hairston, 
eo DAE Holts sO. He Humphrey, A. A. Melton, 
C. B. Minor, A. B. Moore, G. L. McCollough, 
C. C. Miller, L. D. Nelson, A. M. Rivers, M. EB. 
Trent, N. B. Wright, A. H. Peeler, principal. 


Washington Grammar School 


W. L. Jones, principal: L. E. Avery, K. H. 
White, E. M. Barnes, C. D. Wormley, J. A. Me- 


Kee, M. B. Pullins, M. A. Kirkland, N. C. 
Jones, L. E. Morrow, A. wa Chavis, Bb: (C5 
Bardsdale, L. C. Tarpley, L. C. Miller, F. J. 
Brown. 


Washington Primary School 
M. L. Scarlette, principal; D. S. Enoch, C. T. 
Forney, L. J. Gregg, I. S. Jones, M. F. McCon- 
nell, B. C. McLean, D. L. MeNair, S. G. Newby, 
G. T. Simpkins, I. S. Tucker, A. F. West, O. P. 


Womack. 
Jonesboro School 
J. S. Leary, principal; P. A. Donnell, E. L. 
Holmes, M. H. Jones. 
Terra Cotta School 
T. W. Cowan, principal; M. H. Hill} P: \B: 
Scarlette. 
Jacksonville School 
G. D. Woods, principal; E. L. Bright, M. V. 
Pope, M. L. Roberson, F. L. Pookrum, P. W. 
Tillman, G. G. Brown, L. J. Nelson. 


Charles H. Moore School 


W. E. Greene, principal; C. F. Hill, S. E. 
Ruff, S. E. Byarm, A. C. Davis, 
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William Penn High School 


Mrs. Ethel P. Wilson, Mrs. Ethel G. Cobb, Mrs. 
Clara H. Caldwell, Mrs. Florence B. Davis, Mrs. 
_ Romelia G. Mason; Mrs. Grayce W. Yokeley, Mr. 
James E. Reid; Mr. Clarence E. Yokeley, Mr. 
Thomas B. Smith, Mr. S. BE. Burford, Principal. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, President; Miss 
Cecie R. Jenkins, Miss Novella Dismukes, Mr. 
Robert P. Miller, Mr. Charles A. Grant, Miss 
Elizabeth Burwell, Miss Vesta J. Lawrence, 
Dean Walter H. English. 


Fairview Elementary School, High Point 


Miss M. L. Graye, principal; Miss Anna L. 
Jones, Miss Marie B. Sneed, Miss Lessie E. 
Flowe, Miss Eva B. Townes, Miss Pearl P. Bur- 
ford, Miss Elizabeth R. Williams, Miss Mozollia 
M. Hart, Miss Bertha B. Lomax, Miss Mattie C. 
Robinson, Miss Mary L. Gilmore, Miss Nettie C. 
Moss, Miss Janie K. Williams. 


Bennett College 


President David D. Jones, Dr. Flemie P. 
Kittrell, Prof. L. E. Davis, Dean Pritchett A. 
Klugh, Miss Frances Johnson, Mrs. Susie W. 


Jones, Mrs. Maggie B. Daniel. 


A. and T. College 


President F. D. Bluford, Mr. S. B. Simmons, 
Mr. H. R. Arnette, Mr. Burnwell Banks, Miss 
Vivian Bell, Mr. R. K. Bernard, Miss EH. T. 
Bigelow, Mrs. Margaret Bolden, Mr. R. L. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Charles Cooper, Mr. Alexander Corbett, 
Miss C. E. Crawford, Mr. C. R. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. William Dawson, Mr. C. E. Dean, Mr. 
Clyde DeHugueley, Mr. W. H. Gamble, Mr. B. F. 
Garrett, Mr. W. T. Gibbs, Mr. Allison Gordon, 
Mr. Harry J. Green, Mr. Reginald Harris, Miss 
Esther P. Hicks, Miss C. V. Hill, Miss Ethel 
Jackson, Mr. W. T. Johnson, Miss Willa Mae 
Johnson, Mr. T. B. Jones, Dr. W. L. Kennedy, 
Mr. Warner Lawson, Mr. J. M. Marteena, Mr. 
R. E. Martin, Miss Alma Morrow, Mr. J. C. 
McLaughlin, Mr. Wallace Mitchell, Mr. R. S. 
Poole, Mr. J. G. Porter, Mr. James Reid, Dr. 
W. N. Rice, Miss Ordie A. Roberts, Miss Estelle 
Smith, Miss Veda Spellman, Mr. H Taylor, 
Rey. L. M. Tobin, Mr. N. C. Webster, Mr. 
L. A. Wise, Mr. M. R. Jerkins, Mr. Phil Lee, 
Mr. H. M. Thaxton, Mr. A. Mayfield, Mr. 
H. R. Humphrey, Miss W. R. Laws. 


Guilford County Teachers Association 


Mrs. R. Morehead Bullock, Mrs. Connie 
Mebane, Miss Montrose Garrett, Mr. F. B. 
Morris, Mrs. B. J. Avery, Mrs. Mattie Roberts, 
Miss Audrey Sellars, Miss Juanita Wells, Mrs. 
W. A. Clapp, Mrs. N. G. Bynum, Mrs. Beatrice 
Jones, Miss Mattie Moffitt, Mrs. V. W. Webb, 
Mr. W. H. Lanier, Mr. G. P. Franklin, Mr. 
Negolia Hart, Miss Maggie Brooks, Mrs. Clara H. 
Caldwell, Mrs. M. B. Sneed, Miss Annie Allen, 
Mrs. Margaret Beavers, Mrs. E. P. Bradford, Mr. 
Eugene Brice, Mr. J. H. Coles, Mrs. Annie 
Foster, Mr. C. O. Howell, Mr. Otis Gerringer, 
Mrs. Margaret Headen, Mrs. Lizzie Holt. Mrs. 
D. M. Laughlin, Miss Willa McIver, Miss Fannie 
McCallum, Mrs. Clara Rieves, Miss Annie Robin- 
son, Miss Flossie Alston, Mrs. Priscilla Shuford, 
Mrs. Irene Strickland, Mr. Virgil Stroud, Mrs. 
Ellen Reeves, Mr. Peay, Mr. G. D. Tillman, Mr. 
M. M. Daniels, Mr. J. L. Whitley, Mr. Clarence 


Winchester, Mrs. Z. C. Daniels, Miss Mamie 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary Brown Setzer, Mr. W. I. 
Morris, Miss Mattie L. Crowe. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
Halifax County Training School, Weldon 


Mr. W. B. Davis, Principal; Mrs. C. T. Biack- 
well, Miss Bessie V. Beale, Mrs. Willie H. Cheeke, 
Mrs. Reather Cofield, Mrs. Lucile E. Cooke, Miss 
Mae Ruth Collins, Miss Maude E. Freeman, Mrs. 
P. H. Kyle, Miss C. E. Tucker, Miss Mary E. 
Wheeler, Mrs. B. T. White, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Woodruff, Miss Lillian H. Moore. 


County Unit 

F. P. Shields, Mrs. Francis P. Hawkins, Miss 
Julia M. Jones, Mrs. Roxie Brewer, Miss Doris 
L. Parks, Miss Leora H. Dees, Miss Mary H. 
Hayley, Miss Myrtle I. Daniels. Miss Maggie N. 
Rodgers, Miss Gladys H. Franklin, Miss Katie C. 
Allen, Miss Marion C. Tatum, Mrs. Willard T. 
Bias, Mrs. C. W. Bias, Miss Ruby C. Crews, Mrs. 
Mary L. Smith, Mrs. C. C. Smith, Miss E. S. 
Ethengane, Mr. Jon Bond, Mr. Leroy A. Wilson, 
Mrs. Lillie B. Hill, Mrs. Aaron F. Wilder, Miss 
Louzaine Cobb, Miss Bossie Clarke, Miss Rosa B. 
Williams, Leonidas Haywood, Miss  Dorithy 
Reese, Mrs. Blanche Smith, Mrs. Nathaniel Rob- 
bins, Miss Pearlie Smith, Miss Helen Johnson, 
Miss Annie H. Brinkley, Frederick C. Peyton, 
Miss Virginia Davis, Miss Vivian Reed, Miss 
Fannie Cheek, Cornelius Jones, Miss Alice Mur- 
chison, Miss Alice M. Williams, Miss Lelia Reid, 
Miss Sadie Fowler, Miss Eula V. Walston, Miss 
Gladys Williams, Mrs. Eliza Williams, Mr. Al- 
phonso Finch, Mrs. Alphonso Finch, Mrs. Ruth T. 
Exum, Mrs. Estella Pendergrast, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Johnson, Mrs. T. F. Daly, Mr. C. M. Carraway, 
Mrs. C. M. Carraway, Mrs. Irene S. Jones, Mrs. 
Irene §S. Williams, Mrs. Melisa Smith, Julius 


Daniels, Mrs. Virgil C. Meekins, Miss Carrie 
Braswell, Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, Mrs. Leah E 
Shields, Danidee Thorne, Miss Bettye Bailey, 


Mrs. Attie Solomon, Fargon Berry, Mrs. El- 
vira Barry Ashley, D. A. Johnston, Miss Helena 
Hardy, Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. Lula Robinson, 
Mrs. Mabel W. Johnson, Mrs. Wima P. Cofield, 
Willard M. Wooten, Miss Ella Hardy, Miss 
Frankie Fenner, Miss Annie Sherrin, Miss F. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Iowa Johnson, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Johnson, Miss Roxanna Alston, Mrs. Viola Pitt- 
man, Miss Claudia Hardy, Mrs. Frankie H. 
Williams, Miss Addie Clarke, Dandee Clarke, 
Mrs. Mary S. Wilkins, Mrs. Mattie J. Marrow, 
Miss Sallie Hardin, Mrs. Lillie Brown Pullen, 
Miss Amelia Perry, B. D. Hardy, Miss Emily L. 
Earl, Clarence Bailey, Mrs. Dorothy Johnson 
Huggins, Miss Lelia Stanley, Mrs. Almyra Pitt- 


man, Luther §S. Gilliard, W. A. Holmes, Mrs. 
Ruth Ward Jones, Miss Jessie Stewart, Miss 
Ethel Smith, Miss Ruth Fields, Mrs. Gladys I. 
Clarke, Edwin LL. Patterson, Mrs. Ida Johnson 
Scott, Mrs. Uzella W. McDaniel, Mrs. Ruby 
Tillery Stewart, Mrs. Louise Myrick, Mrs. 
Westie D. Wills, C. G. Avent, Jr., Mrs. Susie 


Jones, Miss Susie Ford, Miss Frankie Myrick, 
Mr. C. C. Clarke, Miss Laura I. Foster, Mrs. 
C. C. Clarke, Mr. C. C. Smith, Miss Gertha 
DeVane, Miss Peggy Yarborough, Miss Clara 
Yorke, Mrs. Clemontine Williams, Prof. D. P. 
Lewis, Miss Elizabeth Martin, Miss O’Neal Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Callie G. Smith, Mrs. A. C. 
Matthews, Montera Davis, Mrs. J. C. Rogers, 
Miss Mary Reid, Miss Mary J. Phillips, Mrs. 
Julia Gordon, Mrs. Eleanor Venture, Mr. J. W. 
Wiley, Mr. Westrey Horne, Mr. W. E. Jones. 


Enfield Graded School 


Mr. M. Davis, principal; Mr. W. A. Bryant, 
Mrs. B. E. Bullock, Mrs. Vernon Thornton, Miss 
Mary E. Morisey, Mrs. C. E. Whitaker, Miss 
M. C. Murphy, Mrs. Viola B. Smith, Mrs. Fan- 
nie W. Hunter, Miss Marion E. Daves, Miss 
Gladys V. Burke. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Hendersonville City School 


Prof. P. W. Robinson, Mr. Spencer Durant, 
Mrs. Joyce Mills, Mrs. Eula B. Owens, Mrs. 
Eva R. Pilgrim, Mrs. Addie M. Miller, Mr. 
John J. Simmons, Mrs. Odell M. Rouse, Mrs. 
Mary Lee Edwards. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, principal; Mrs. Margaret L. 
Spivey, Miss Doris E. Alford, Miss Parthenia I. 
Cooper, Mr. P. H. Williams, Jr., Miss Susie P. 
Williams, Mr. E. J. Rhue, Miss Myrtle Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Lucy M. Newby, Mrs. Rolista E. 
McKoy, Miss Blanche E. Allen, Miss Iola G. 
Black, Miss Caldonia Dyson, Miss Minnie lL. 
Davis. 


Harnett County Unit 


Mrs. Artie Massey, Mr. 
H. M. DeVane, Miss Eartheline Smith, Mr. 
C. E. Forte, Mr. Robert Moore, Mrs. B. G. 
Rhue, Mr. C. L. Walker, Mr. Freeman Led- 
better, Mrs. Hattie Taylor, Mrs. Rebecca Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Cherrie E. Cameron, Mrs. Thelma Sat- 
terwhite, Miss Elsie O. Allen, Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Beatrice Peyton, Miss Wyomia Brew- 
ington, Mrs. Cassie E. Spence, Mrs. Rosa Byrdsol, 
Mrs. M. L. Cameron, Mrs. Annie Street Wright, 
Mrs. Wilma Swann Prince, Mrs. Vera Ryals, 
Mrs. Mary Crowe, Mrs. Rosa McDowell, Mrs. 
Fleta McLean, Miss Mary Beatty, Miss Althea 
Bailey, Mrs. Ida D. Matthews, Miss Mary J. 
Chalmers, Mrs. Mary Watson, Mrs. Carolyn 
Rowland, Mr. John Humphrey, Rev. A. T. Tuck, 
Miss Winnifred Allen, Miss Jessie Mae Smith, 
Rev. J. E. Marks, Mrs. Carrie Atkins, Mr. 
Victor Blackburn, Mr. Henry Stewart, Miss 
Maggie N. McLean, Mrs. Mary Copling, Mr. 
Deskey Parker, Mrs. Mary M. Harris, Mrs. 
Katie Campbell, Mrs. Mary Sellars, Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson, Mrs. Annie Drane, Mrs. Margaret 
McLean, Mrs. Mary J. Moore Forte, Mr. Lucius 
Hampton, Mrs. Georgia McKoy, Mrs. Carrie B. 
McKoy, Mr. F. G. Moses, Mr. J. T. Turner, Mrs. 
Nettie Byrdsol, Mr. B. T. Bullock, Virgie Speed. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Murfreesboro-Como Unit 


Mrs. Loraine Moses, 


Miss Louise Flood, Miss Agnes Spiers, Mr. 
John Wells, Mr. Dallas Spruill, Mrs. Katherine 
W. Briggs, Mrs. Cora W. Ramsaw, Miss Fos- 


tina Worthington, Miss Marie Majette, Miss 
Ruth Manley, Mrs. Daisy Wynn, Mrs. Ida Scott, 
Mrs. Claudia Reid, Mrs. Gladys R. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Gertrude Staryhorn, Miss Flossie Stephen- 
son, Miss Cora V. Lee, Rev. E. D. Harrell, Mrs. 
Lavister Stephenson, Mrs. Bernice Flood, Mrs. 
Hattie Everette, Miss Aurie Keene Rev. G. T. 
Rouson, Miss Onethia Garris, Mrs. Rebecca Perry 
Eley. 
Waters Training School, Winton 
Miss Lizzie Askew, Miss Hattie Beverly, H. R. 


Bond, Mrs. Viola Chavis, Mrs. Amanda 
Cherry, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. Lillian 
Everette, Mrs. Emma C. Freeland, Prof. H. C. 
Freeland, Mrs. Albina B. Hall, Mr. Jathian 


Holloman, Mrs. Undean W. Jones, Miss Emma D. 


Lassiter, P. G. Lassiter, S. F. Lewis, D. M. Mc- 
Caskill, Mrs. Agnes S. Mitchell, Mrs. Dora T. 
Porter, Mrs. Amaza J. Reid, Mrs. Luvenia B. 
Rouson, Mrs. Fannie R. Sawyer, Mrs. Alice J. 
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Scott, Mrs. Katie I. Sears, Mrs. Theora C. 
Stallings, Miss Thelma M. Tuck, Miss Josephine 
P. Valentine, Miss Fannie Vaughn, Mrs. Fannie 
C. Watford, Mrs. Addie IL. Weaver, Mrs. 
Ailene B. Weaver, C. S. Yeates, M. R. Zachary, 
Miss Esther M. Brett, Miss Sallie Y. Bizzell, 
Miss Ardelle Garrette. 


Ahoskie High School 


H. D. Cooper, principal; Mr. J. L. Faulcon, 
Miss G. E. Hall, Mrs. A. L. Lawrence, Mr. J. W. 
Futrell, Mr. Sherman Greene, Mrs. C. H. Bizzell, 
Mrs. J. W. Futrell, Miss Elouise Pierce, Mr. 
J. B. Eggleton, Mrs. M. B. Colson, Mrs. K. A. 
Ramsey, Mrs. I. N. Yeates, Mrs. C. A. Gatling, 
Mrs. I. E. White, Mrs. C. ©. Holloman, Mrs. 
L. B. Patterson, Mrs. D. A. Newsome, Mrs. 
M. N. Bond, Mrs. Maria Newsome, Mrs. V. M. 
Hart, Miss M. O. Watson, Mrs. Irene Collins, 
Mrs. Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Sarah Vaughn, Mr. 
Theodore Hall, Mrs. Isabel Riddick, Miss Wray 
Garrett, Miss Dounia M. Hill, Miss Athalia 
Porter, Miss Mary S. Mitchell, Miss Dessie 
Chavis, Miss Tolie Brown, Miss Agnes M. 
Sharpe, Mrs. Mary S. Sills, Miss Ya Butler, 
Miss Annie M. Keene, Mrs. Amphia Spruill, 


HOKE COUNTY 


Upchurch High School, Raeford 


Mr. D. P. Scurlock, principal; Miss A. G. 
Smith, Miss A. E. Kelly, Mr. E. A. Simmons, 
Miss I. J. Blue, Miss G. Avery, Mrs. C. M. 
Gaither, Mr. S. L. Williams, Miss §. Truzerls, 
Mr. C. ES. McCoy, Mr. M. Smith, Miss B. M. 
Cox, Miss E. H. Kornegay, Miss G. Foushee, 
Mrs. C. B. Norman, Mrs. S. P. Russell, Miss 
L. Matthews, Mrs. B. Murphy. 


Hoke County Unit 

Miss Mabel Shaw, Miss Viola Davis, Mr. Jo- 
seph McLaughlin, Mr. G. H. Harrington, Miss 
Lucy Mumford, Mr. G. Coleman, Mrs. L. Cole- 
man, Mr. John Mumford, Miss L. Hamlet, Mr. 
Thomas McLaughlin, Mr. Joseph Drake, Miss 
Hannah Anders, Miss C. B. Crawford, Mrs. B. 
Purdie, Miss B. Dobbins, Mr. T. V. Williams, 
Mr. A. Geddie, Miss L. Sherman, Miss D. Tread. 
well, Miss Marie’ Barr, Mr. James Chalmers, 
Mrs. E. Williams, Miss V. Wilkerson, Miss H. 
Shipman, Mrs. Mary McGeachy, Mr. W. GC. 
Campbell, Mrs. Q. Anders Drake, Miss Jessie 
Gilchrist, Miss Ida Mae McCoy, Mrs. Marie 
Crumpton, Miss Ida Belle Leggette, Mrs. Rosa 
McNeill, Mrs. M. McLaughlin, Mrs. Venetta Me- 
Cormick, Mrs. Rosa Anders, Mrs. H. lL. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Fred Anders, Mrs. Daisy Quevodo, 
Mrs. L. D. Gleaves, Mrs. Eliza B. Ray, Miss 
Estelle Graham, Mr. L. V. Evans, Miss BE. L. 
McCoy, Mrs. Ida McDuffie, Mrs. Maggie Hos- 
kins, Miss Evelena Ray 


HYDE COUNTY 


Swan Quarter Graded School 
Miss Lodia Allen, Miss Marietta Wilson, Mrs. 
Bessie Parish Dupree, Miss Mary Burrus, Mrs. 
Annie M. Bonner, Mrs. Ethel M. Wood, Mrs. 
J. A. Gray, Miss Annie L. Smith, Mr. Alonzo 
Slade, Jr., Mr. William J. Bowser, Mr. Johnson BE. 
Spruill, Mr. J. H. Hardy. Jr. 


Hyde County Unit 

Mrs. E. F. Clark, Miss Rosa L. Slade, Miss 
Melanie E. Clark, Miss Elizabeth Blount, Mr. 
A. V. Slade, Mrs. Christine G. Hardy, Mrs. 
Carrie Whitaker, Miss E. Oreta Clay, Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Green, Mrs. Senia Sheppard, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Wilkins, Mr. O. A. Peay, Prof. O. A. 
Peay, Mr. J. R. Spencer, Mr. R. Barcliffe, 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School, Statesville 

Mr. F. A. Toliver, Principal; Mrs. A. P. Toli- 
ver, Mrs. L. H. Ables, Mrs. C. M. Abernathy, 
Mrs. C. W. Foushee, Mrs. M. B. Hollowell, Mrs. 
L. P. Croom, Mrs. M. L. Hamilton, Mrs. M. M. 
Littlejohn, Mrs. C. K. Spicer, Mrs. A. L. Stevens, 
Miss D. L. Pryor, Miss B. Sherrill, Miss A. F. 
Maxwell, Miss M. G. Holley, Miss G. A. Burley. 


Iredell County Group 

Sadie P. Hackett, Estelle Younge, Mary Ann 
Williams, Eulalia Hall, Inez Abernethy, Troy A. 
Johnson, Amazie Goodman, Willie Mae Holley, 
Mrs. Irene C. Ellis, Thelma A. Chambers, Mrs. 
Mary N. Morrison, Mrs. Sadie P. Murdock. Mrs. 
Mildred G. Holt, William Littlejohn, Vivian Alli- 
son, Mrs. Ethel Walker, Gladys King, Rev. H. T. 
Henry, Mildred Feimster, Miriam Smith, Mrs. 
Jettie D. Morrison, Mrs. Beulah S. Cannon, Mr. 
J. D. Peterson, Mrs. Lois C. Twitty, Mrs. Maggie 
Carden, Lumacia Sherrill, Mr. H. Blackburn, 
M. C. Miller, Mrs. Lillian H. Gibson, Fleecy Mae 
Griffin, Mrs. Emma M. Lackey, Mrs. Mary__C. 
Holliday, Esther Hill, Mrs. E. L. Mangum, Miss 
A. McKee, Miss Francis Evans, Miss Clara H. 
Neely, Mr. Naurice Wood. 


JACKSON COUNTY 
Miss Marion C. Howell, Miss Mattie B. Hook- 


er, Miss M. Budell Davis, Ralph H. Davis, Rev. 
John H. Davis, William L. Howell. 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
SHORT JOURNEY SCHOOL 
Miss Leona VY. Murray, Miss Ione B. Vinson, 


Mrs. Tullye Cherry Taylor, Miss E. Jane Burns, 
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Miss Aurelia C. Lester, Mrs. Elizabeth Cradle 
Hall, Miss Dollie E. McNeil, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rochelle Vinson, Miss Nonie S. Merritt, Mrs. 
Eva J. Cooper. 


Four Oaks School 


Mrs. Selina M. Smith, Mrs. Lillian N. Fu- 
trelle, Miss Ruby Mae Jones, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Martin, Mrs. Eliza Y. Jenkins, Mrs. Mildred W. 
Wilson, Miss Clara Lee Dublin, Miss Sallie Lee 
Sasser, Mrs. Blondina N. Brooks, Mrs. Vivian F. 
Christian, Mrs. Lillian F. Williams, Mrs. Eunice 
P. Seales, Mr. M. L. Wilson, Principal. 


Johnston County Training School 


Prof. W. R. Collins, principal; Miss Hattie 
Watson, Miss Amanda White, Miss Lillian Bailey, 
Miss Dorothy Shipley, Mrs. Lucile Smellie, Miss 
Ophelia Durham, Mr. M. C. Miller, Mrs. Hanah 
Ricks, Miss Frances McNeil, Miss Lucile Smith, 
Mr. H. K. Wilson, Miss Bennie Grice, Miss Olive 
B. Wilson, Miss Elsie C. Bryant, Miss Amelia J. 
Parks, Mrs. Elsie Jordan, Mrs. Chrystabelle 
Brown, Mr. Jasper Bridges, Miss Erma Staple- 
foot, Mrs. Arlena Parks. 


Richard B. Harrison School 
Mr. Willard J. McLean, Principal; Mr. E. C. 


Bostic, Mrs. W. Lassiter, Mrs. G. S. Grigsby, 
Mrs. A. A. McLean, Mrs. L. T. Stanley, Mrs. 
T. B. Holt, Mrs. N. B. Smith, Mrs. E. Cofield, 


Mrs. R. H. Dean. Mrs. I. J. Vinson, Mrs. L. J. 
Barbour, Mrs. S. A. Richardson, Mr. James 
Cofield. Miss W. Proctor, Miss E. V. Hamilton, 
Miss M. lL. Rand, Miss I. E. Atkinson, Miss 
KE. J. Sasser, Miss N. B. Crouder, Miss R. Pea- 
cock, Miss P, P. Jones. 


JONES COUNTY 


Mrs. W. E. Daves, Mrs. N. B. Thurston. Mr. 
J. W. Willie, Rev. N. C. Calhoun, Miss Alma 
Harris, Mr. C. C. Franks. 


LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Ava Taylor, Mrs. Martha Foushee, Mrs. 
Sadie McMillan, Mrs. M. V. Wicker, Mrs. Eva 
Bland, Mrs. Maria Emerson, Mrs. Maria Bates, 


Mrs. A. O. Whitfield, Mrs. Ella E. Snipes, Mrs. 
P. P. Alston, Mrs. Etta Crutchfield, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cox, Mrs. Zenobia Headen, Mrs. L. W. 
Boykin, Mrs. A. P. Perry, Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, 
Mrs. E. Pitts McHenry, Miss Mamie Wright, 
Miss Christine Crumpton, Miss Dorothy Hayes, 
Miss Mary Glover, Miss Mamie Cammeron, Miss 
Helen Waddell, Miss Priscilla Jordan, Miss Rob- 
bie L. Hammond, Miss Ernestine Puryear, Miss 
Julia Taylor, Miss C. E. Dawson, Miss Chris- 
tine Clark, Miss Theresa M. Payne, Miss Ernes- 
tine McKoy, Miss Georgia L. Turner, Prof. W. B. 
Wicker, Prof. R. G. Perry, Mr. Henry T. Saun- 
ders, Mr. Walter Monroe, Mr. J. Boyce Brown, 
Mr. W. R. Hooper, Mr. J. H. Gattis, Mr. Earl 
McMillan, Rev. Jamerson, Mr. Berkley E. Mer- 
rick, Mrs. Zenobia H. Sellars, Mr. Fred Quick, 
Miss Calie L. Tuck. 


LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Unit 


Mr. William McElrath, Mr. C. S. DeVane, Mr. 
T. A. Parker, Mr. S. Carraway, Mr. U. W. 
Best, Mrs. E. S. Houston, Mr. BE. J. Baker, Miss 
N. A. Elexander, Miss A. Q. Dafford, Miss E. M. 
Greene, Mrs. R. Roper, Mrs. H. T. Tucker, 
Mrs. P. H. Parker, Mrs. Iva B. Harper, Mr. 
W. W. Parker. 


Lincoln City School, Kinston 


D. M. Green, Mrs. A. C. Jones, 
M. M. Womack, Mrs. L. P. Mitchell, 
M. G. Williams, Mrs. M. D. McElrath. 


Tower Hill School, Kinston 


Mrs. C. A. Albriton, Miss Kathryn L. Allen, 
Miss Sarah K. Coward, Mrs. Nancy C. Williams, 
Mrs. E. B. Lane, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Mrs. 
Vv. OD. Battle, Mrs. Elaine B. Fletcher, Mrs. 
H. B. Bynum, Miss B. L. Williams, Miss Esther 
¥. Watt, Miss M. L. Newkirk, Miss R. B. Lassi- 
ter, Mr. J. A. Harper, Rev. J. H. Sampson, Mrs. 
M. G. Fisher. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Lincoln County Teachers Association 
Miss Rose Gaston, Mr. A. G. Holland, Mr. 
S. E. Biggers, Miss A. B. Hart, Miss Lottie 
Adams, Miss Mary A. Donnell, Miss Rosebud 
Link, Mrs. Annie LL. Loritts, Mrs. Derr Mc- 
Cullough, Mrs. Nora Hedrick, Mr. George Moore, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Pauline Moore, Miss Carrie Carson, Mr. 
V. M. Sumner, Mrs. Lucy Holland, Mrs. Glen 
Svencer, Mrs. Tabitha Fronberger, Miss Ruth 


Mauney, Mrs. Ruba Williams, Mrs. D. W. Hall, 
Mrs. Ethel Alexander, Mrs. Annie Wade Biggers. 
MACON COUNTY 


Macon County Unit 


_ Mrs. Emma L. England, Miss Edna Gilmer, 
Mrs. Eula Lee Kemp, Mr. F. K. Davis, Mr. H. R. 


Kemp. 
MARTIN COUNTY 


Martin County Unit 
Mrs. Mary S. Gray, Mr. N. W. Slade, Miss 
Doretha Dafford, Mr. John S. James, Mr. W. R. 


James, Miss Willie R. Blue, Mrs. Mary E. Bonds, 
Mr. M. L. Armistead, Miss B. Bunn, Miss 
Marionnette Shaw, Mr. Reuben Barnes, Miss 
H. A. Haughton, Miss Amazor Cherry, Miss E. 
Odessa McFadden, Mrs. Ella McN. Styron, Miss 
Annie M. Hassell, Mr. Elija Keys, Miss Nellie 
Smith, Mr. A. R. Jones, Mrs. Louise J. Bowens, 
Mrs. Mamie S. Knox, Rev. W. V. Ormond, Sr., 
Mrs. Clara R. Owens, Mrs. Louella S. Purvis, 
Miss Annie Slade, Mr. W. V. Ormond, Jr., Miss 
Beatrice Evans, Miss Alma Pritchard, Mr. F. A. 
Modica, Miss Elenora D. Chance, Miss Willie R. 
Goins, Mr. E. G. Armistead, Mrs. Cynera Fagans, 
Mrs. J. M. Graves, Miss Daisy E. Chance, Miss 
Eurie M. Andrews, Miss J. E. McMurren, Miss 
Rebecca Everette, Mr. Don G. Chance, Mrs. Ruth 
H. Anthony, Mrs. Basher Andrews, Mrs. Nancy A. 
Highsmith, Mr. Rufus Gaither, Miss Mary E. 
Andrews, Mr. G. T. Hill, Mr. George T. Hyman, 
Miss Joanna Dowdy, Miss M. E. Louise Cherry, 
Mr. J. W. Grimes, Miss Cora V. Griffin, Miss 
Annie M. Boston, Mrs. Arnelle V. Armistead, 
Miss Ethel Walker, Mr. Ralph A. Keys, Miss 
Ella Mae Smith, Miss Erma V. Outerbridge, Mrs. 
Fannie Lee Slade, Miss Lucy R. J. Burnette, 
Mr. John M. Slade, Mrs. Annie M. Griffin, Mrs. 
BE. B. Andrews, Mrs. Ruth A. Downing, Miss 
Ruby J. Mauney, Mr. James H. Faulk. 


Parmele Training School 


Prof. W. C. Chance, Mrs. C. Bratcher, Miss 
H. Bell, Miss V. Johnson, Miss P. Modlin, Miss 
M. Taylor, Mrs. J. J. Chance, Miss HE. Young, 
Mr. A. R. Wynn, Mr. M. A. Armistead, Mr. 
W. C. Witherspoon. 


Williamston High School 


Prof. E. J. Hayes. Miss V. J. Coleman, Mrs. 
A. L. Haves, Miss L. S. Chambers, Miss B. L. 
Ellison, Miss E. V. McCloud, Mrs. BE. A. Sim- 
mons. Mrs. R. N. Jackson, Mr. J. P. Dennis, 
Mr. J. A. Holley, Miss L. M. Slade, Mrs. D. S. 
Chance, Mr. Richard A. Broadnax, Mr. F. C. 
Walker, Miss N. R. Cherry, Miss A. H. Duer. 


McDOWELL COUNTY 


Hudgins High School, Marion 
Rev. F. M. Beaver, Mr. B. G. Corpening, Mr. 
Kermit Martin, Mrs. Bernice Holler Crisp, Miss 
Margarett Greenlee, Mrs. Hazel Mallette Barber, 
Mrs. Franklin P. Brown. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Charlotte Teachers Association 
Biddleville School 


Mrs. W. F. Anderson. Miss A. F. Brown, Miss 
J. E. Byers. Mrs. D. M. Cornelius, Mrs. D. iets 
Dusenbury, Mrs. J. S. Gray. Mrs. R. L. Love, 
Miss S. L. McCombs, Mrs. C. H. Reynard, Mrs. 
%. §. Robinson. Miss I. L. Shute, Miss E. D. 
Hill, Mrs. L. G. Warren, Mrs. F. H. Wither- 
spoon, Mrs. S. P. Sasso. 


Fairview Schoot 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, Mrs. 
R. D. Hercules. Miss J. M. Croom. Miss M. J. 
Jackson, Miss M. L. Andrews, Mrs. G. E. Yancey, 
Mrs. H. P. Moreland. Miss L. D. Cummings, 
Miss F. H. Partee, Miss E. E. Morris, Mrs. 
A. EB. Heritage, Mrs. D. F. Steele, Mrs. A. M. 
James, Mrs. C. C. McFadden, Miss H Ss. An- 
dersoan, Miss M. M. Reid, Mrs. O. J. Tate. Mrs. 
R. C. Scales, Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. M. M. 
Conner. 

Morgan School 

Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Mrs. Mildred Alexander, 
Mrs. Mildred P. Brodie, Mrs. Ethel J. Butler, Mrs. 
Floretta D. Gunn, Mrs. Luvenia D. Jeanes, Mrs. 
Willie Mae McKissick, Mrs. Zilla L. Robertson, 
Mrs. Vivian §. Washington, Miss Grace J. Craw- 
ford, Miss F. Elizabeth Frazier. 


Myers Street School 

Miss Mary Wvche, Miss Estelle Arthur, Miss 
Mildred North, Miss Lillian Rudisill, Miss Fran- 
ees Sampson, Mrs. Lelia Davis, Miss Willie Ga- 
briel, Mrs. Ruth Williams, Miss Minnie B. Phifer, 
Miss Dollie J. Young. Miss Willie Mae Gist, Mrs. 
Geneva Alston, Miss Hattie Russell, Mrs. Doretha 
Williamson, Mrs. Marie Flowe. Mrs. Mabel Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Octavia Boyden, Miss Lenoria Grier, 
Mrs. Frances Graham, Miss Fannie Miller, Mrs. 
Ressie Patterson, Mrs Ella Vorice, Mrs. Annie 
Warner, Miss Louise Ray, Miss Louise Robinson, 
Miss Annie McKee, Miss Catherine Evens, Mrs. 
Inez Byers. 

Alexander Street School 

Mrs. J. W. Hemphill, Mrs. H. B. Givens. Miss 
R. W. Tyson. Mrs. S. %. Wvche, Mrs. M. L. 
Brewineton, Miss R. V. Ezell, Mrs. lL. Y. Harris, 
Mrs. D. P. Currie, Mrs. L. G. Harris, Mrs. 
R. W. Mulliens, Miss W. M. Price, Miss A. E. 
Stevenson, Miss V. M. Gullick, Miss I. Kyle, Miss 
S. E. Scott, Mrs. H. Q. Mayberry. 


West Charlotte High School 

Prof. C. J.. Blake. Mr. B. H. Bolan, Mrs. K. M. 
Chresfield, Mr. J. E. Colston. Miss C. J. Jack- 
son, Mrs. Q. C. James. Mr. H. D. Johnson, Mrs. 
W. H. Ladson, Mr. T. M. Martin, Mr. S. . 
Moore. Mrs. P. F. Nixon, Miss M. BE. Riddick, 
Miss C. E. Robinson, Miss K. L. Suart, Mr. J. F. 
Towns, Mr. Fred Jackson. 


Tsabella Wyche School 


Miss B. D. Moore, Mrs. C. T. Booton, Miss G. 
Cabiness, Miss M. L. Cousar, Miss VY. F. Grier, 


October, 1940 


Mrs. G. L. Greene, Mrs. L. M. Hamilton, Mrs. 
T. H. Hunt, Mrs. L. M. Holloman, Mrs. E. G. 
McKeithen, Mrs. G. F. Moreland, Mrs. F. M. 
Nash, Miss L. M. Perry, Mrs. R. V. Pitts, Mrs. 
G. E. Wylie, Mrs. J. N. Roberts, Mrs. K. L. 
Wyche. 


Second Ward High School 


Prof. J. E. Grigsby, Mrs. M. M. Adams, Miss 
M. Banner, Mrs. M. DeM. Beckwith, Mr. E : 
Brown, Miss Z. B. Caldwell, Mrs. Willie B. 
Carson, Mr. O. W. Clarke, Mrs. M. B. Craw- 
ford, Mrs. C. N. Denson, Mrs. K. H. Diamond, 
Mr. A. P. Farmer, Miss K. G. Gibson, Miss M. M. 
Hall, Mrs. E. R. Herndon, Mr. L. EB. Levi, Miss 
D. B. Madison, Mrs. L. S. Malone, Mr. D. RE. 
Moore, Mr. W. H. Moreland, Miss M. E. Pettice, 
Mrs. P. E. Phillips, Mrs. S. B. Robinson, Mrs. 
ao eg C. Spivey, Miss A. K. 

: iss _ ewart, ag Bs i 
Mr. FL. Wiley. Mrs. J. B. Stinson, 


Johnson O. Smith University 


Dr. T. A. Long, Prof. W. C. Donnell, P f 
A. O. Steele, Dr. R. L. Douglass, Dean TE 
McKinney, Prof. N. R. Bolden, Prof. G. F 
Woodson, Dr. H. L. McCrorey. ; ‘ 


Mecklenburg County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Beatrice Barnes, Miss Bessie B 

> a 
Mrs. R. B. Beatty, Mrs. Effie Beavers, verre 
Lillian Bishop, Miss Lulu Blue, Miss Brown, 


Miss Zetta Mae Byers, Mrs. Mary N 

Mrs. E. A. Chisholm, Mr. E. A. cChete awe 
M. R. Clarke, Mrs. A. P. Corley, Dr. A. P- 
Corley, Mrs. Aldrich Davidson, Mrs. Eva David- 
son, Rev. W. H. Davidson, Mrs. M. G Davis 
Miss Eutrillia Deans, Mr. J. K. Diamond Miss 
Pawles Dinkins, Mrs. Julia Douglass, Mrs 'N B 
Dykes, Mrs. Lillian Ferguson, Mrs. M. B. Gamble, 
i A. George, Mr. J. Gordon, Mr. 
c - Graham. Mr. It. Graham, Miss Bessie 
rant, Mrs. Helen Hailey, Mr. J. K. Haley 
Mrs. Roberta Hannibal, Mrs. Fannie Hever) 
Mrs. Louise Haywood, Miss Susie E. Hearn, Mrs. 
Estelle Smith, Mrs. Mary P. Hill, Mrs. F. Dp. 
Ivey, Mrs. Bessie Jamison, Mrs. A. M. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, Mrs. M. D. King, Miss 
oe Kirkpatrick, Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss 
ab: Long, Miss Dovie Lowe, Mrs. cA L 
yy a Mr. B. L. Martin, Mrs. Etel Martin. Mrs. 
ie - Martin. Mrs. Marie Miller, Rev. R. L 
Tae ae C. E. Moreland, Miss Hazelyne Mosley, 
meets - Murphy, Mrs. Jessie McCain. Mr. 
RP: McCorkle, Mr. G. E. McKeithen, Mr W. L 
North, ytiss Ruth Oglesby, Miss ‘Louise Os- 

e, Mrs. illie Mae Owens, 
E. S. Potts, Mrs. Ruth D. Pagan ede 


Powell, Miss LL . Miss Wilma 
Mrs. GL, Rabbi Mia Wo Reon et ane 


: F. Rann, Mrs. i 

Me ee I a Russell, Mr. J. H. owe 
y Coles i ill, iss 

Dorie: Secon aw, Miss Zetta Sherill; Miss 


€ Miss Irene St i 
Esther Stinson, Mrs. Francis Tee me 
Wallace, Mrs. Wilma Williams. Mrs. Alma Wil- 


ye ee R. P. Wvyche. Mr. J. 
ssie itt. Rev. Gamble, Mrs. Willi 

Rev. W. A. Cooper, Mr. CAG: Was 
Isabell Henderson, Miss Lillie J. Gill. : 


MOORE COUNTY 
Aberdeen School District 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. J. F. McR i 
Falls, Miss Cleopatra Clark, Mice ear 
Evans, Mr. T. B. Hayes, Mr. W. A. Gray, Mrs. 


L. D. Harris, Miss M. V ii 
Byrd, Mrs: AnnaebenGed coche Goat ee 


Greenville School, Cameron 
Mr. G. L. Turner, Mrs. N. T Turner, M 
. . New , Mr. J. M. 
ee Ollie Harrington, Miss Winnie 
West Southern Pines School 


Prof. P. R. Brown, Mr. U. T. Connor, Mi 
Marv L. Hasty, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Miss Addell 
M. Beattie, Mr. C. L. Hunt, Mr. R. T. Young, 


H. Gunn. Mrs. 


Miss E. M. Pitts, Mr. J. T. Saunde M 
D. H. Harris, Mrs. N. P. Wil lers, rs. 
Harris, Miss C. E. Steele, Mia ME 


A. ©. 
Mrs. O. J. Saunders, Mrs. L. K. Tockhertomre 


Me oe Hill, Miss W. G. Hasty, Miss P. L. Wat- 

Miss Tees ee ae eee Mrs 
Téckions Missi testing oie Ne ree ee 
worth, Miss Priscilla Person. ae a 


Vineland School, West End 


S. G.' Calvert, Mrs. S. J. McKeth: 
Smith, Mrs. M. A. Horton. cKethan, Mrs. T. P. 


Pinckney High School 
Mr. J. Wesley Groves, Mr. R. O. Taylor, Mr. 
T. J. Cutler, Miss Ruby Burnette, Miss M. A. 
Kelly, Miss Dorothy Harrington, Miss E. M. 
Patterson, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss M. Johnson, 
Miss Ellen B. Grace, Miss E. M. Foster, Mrs. 
A. W. Blue, Miss E. L. Barrett. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Peabody Academy ‘ 

Mr. E. D. Sinclair, Principal; Mrs. M. W. An- 
derson, Miss T. E. Davis, Mrs. F. S. Russell, 
Miss B. G. Shaw, Mr. S. T. Hawkins, Mr. W. B. 
Nivens, Miss C. E, Wooten, Mrs, N. B. Sinclair, 


October, 1940 


Mrs. Grace Hoffman, Miss L. M. Smitherman, 
Miss Ruth Hull, Miss Bernice Dobbins. 


NASH COUNTY 
Spring Hope High School 


Mr. Thomas Crumby, Miss Mildred Davenport, 
Mrs. Laura Jones, Miss Minetta Eaton, Miss 
Ethel Lewis, Mr. Walter Griffin, Miss Lucy 
Saunders, Mr. Melvin Bullock, Mr. J. W. Eaton, 
Miss Gladys Mauney, Miss Annie R. Lee. 


Nash County Training School, Nashville 

Mr. W. L. Green, Principal; Mrs. Georgia R. 
Greene, Mrs. Alice C. Richardson, Miss Alice B. 
Davis, Miss Rosa E. Jones, Miss Mollie B. Moody, 
Miss E. Juanita Alston, Miss Mary M. Rice, 
Miss Emma M. Elliott, Miss Arcelia M. Spivey, 
Mr. R. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. O. D. Moore, Mr. J. L. 
Lassiter, Mrs. R. L. Roberts. 


Nash County Group 
Mrs. Margaret A. Forte, Miss Katie M. Scales, 
Miss Marion V. Troxler, Mr. Henry Wilson, Mr. 
Ray Boddie, Miss Mabel A. Joyner, Mrs. Maud 
B. Hubbard. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
City-County Unit 
Williston Industrial High School 

Miss Sarah E. Avant, Miss Mattie V. Ballard, 
Mrs. Ruth Hall Brown, Mr. Charles Bryant, Miss 
Jane M. Burnett, Mrs. N. R. McD. Cotton, Miss 
Betty Graves, Miss Leonard J. Green, Mr. C. M. 
Haithman, Mrs. Effie T. Harlee, Miss Margaret 
Harris, Miss Sadie B. Hooper, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Green Holmes, Mrs. Brenda Y. Jervay, Mrs. Han- 
nah E. Kelly, Mrs. Ann C. King, Miss B. B. 
Leonard, Mrs. A. W. Lofton, Miss Ruby Mitchell, 
Mr. Donald Montague, Mr. Randall G. Parker, 
Miss Frances Payne, Mrs. Catherine J. Robinson, 
Mr. Frank P. Robinson, Prof. F. J. Rogers, prin- 
cipal; Miss Rosa A. Scott, Mrs. M. A. Shaw, 
Miss H. Mildred Story, Miss Doris Telfair, Mr. 
G. L. Vick, Mr. Melvin Wall, Mr. T. Rudolph 
Webber, Miss Fannie P. White, Mrs. Lucille 8. 
Williams, Miss Sarah Wortham, Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
son Wright, Mr. Richmond Wall. 


Williston Primary School 

Mr. B. T. Washington, Principal; Mrs. D. B. 
Bryant, Mrs. A. J. Bailey, Mrs. G. W. Graham, 
Miss M. E. Johnson, Mrs. L. S. McKoy, Miss 
Annie L. Moore, Mrs. M. N. Belden, Miss K. S. 
Crawley, Mrs. M. F. Emanuel, Mrs. V. F. Haith- 
man, Miss C. H. Lane, Miss I. A. McIver, Miss 
S. A. Sullivan, Miss M. M. Tucker, Mrs. A. L. 
Williams, Miss Z. R. Williams, Miss S. H. Willis. 


County Schools, New Hanover 

Prof. W. H. Blount, Principal; Mrs. Elsie H. 
Colvin, Miss Katie M. vis, Mrs. Lucille Loftin, 
Mrs. Louise H. Moore,\ Miss Lula Cobb, Mrs. 
Louise W. Lee, Mrs. Mary H. McFarland, Miss 
Essie R. Miller, Miss Christobel Dodd, Mrs. Ruth 
H. Ferguson, Mrs. Lula E. Mask, Mrs. Eliza 
Johnson, Miss Esther Sharpless, Mrs. Annie 
Webber, Miss Ada McKoy, Mrs. Fannie C. Mc- 
Combs, Mrs. Isabel Barnhill, Mrs. Eliza Wolst. 


Peabody School 

Prof. C. H. McDonald, Miss H. E. Cannady, 
Miss C. S. Carter, Mrs. A. A. DeVaughn, Miss 
D. Dodd, Miss A. H. Gill, Mrs. N. M. Green, 
Mrs. A. S. Harris, Miss E. L. Hooper, Mrs. Z. C. 
Lane, Mrs. S. H. Mallette, Miss E. F. Moore, 
Miss H. McGee, Miss A. L. Ormond, Mrs. S. L. 
Perkins, Miss I. B. Randall, Mrs. M. J. Rogers, 
Mrs. M. M. Scott, Mrs. L. H. Sharpless, Mrs. 
I. M. Sparrow, Mrs. E. B. Telfair, Mrs. A. W. 
Watkins. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Miss Catherine Jeffers. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 


Georgetown High School 
Mr. J. W. Broadhurst, Principal; Mr. Alton 
B. Parker, Mr. S. R. McLendon, Mrs. A. K. 
Broadhurst, Mrs. Alice Kerr, Mrs. Frances M. 
Bell. Mrs. Josephene Stringfield, Miss Susie R. 
Hammonds, Miss Willa L. Jones, Miss Edna E. 
Fairley, Miss L. Viola King. 


Onslow County Unit 
Mr. W. F. Marshburn, Mr. William James, Miss 


Esther Murphy, Mrs. A. Golden B. James, Miss 
Louise Blount, Mr. H. L. Murrill, Mrs. Nettie V. 


Hardison, Mrs. Eliza Stanford, Mrs. Georgia 
Fonville, Mrs. Agatha Lavender, Miss Lillian 
Parker, Miss Annie R. Graham, Miss Mae D. 


Foreman, Mr. Louis Parker, Miss Phylis Parker, 
Miss M. Lydia McRae, Miss Mary Newby, Miss 
Ethel V. Davis, Mrs. Helen M. Pollard, Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Newby, Mrs. Julia R. Wilson, Mrs. 
Ruby P. McDowell, Miss Carrie Mae Holmes, 
Miss Carrie M. Davis, Mrs. Daisy Dafford, Mrs. 
Pearl D. Parker, Rev. D. W. Holt. 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School, 
Chapel Hill 


Mr. H. M. Holmes, Miss Ruth Pope, Miss 
Esther Brown, Miss Ellen Humphrey, Miss Pearl 


Smithwick, Miss Josephine Jones, Miss Sibyl 
Hill, Mrs. Evelyn Ragsdale, Mrs. Norma 
Snipes, Mr. Jody Harris, Miss Eleanor Sellars, 


Mr. C. L. Easterling. 


Orange County Group 
Miss Lara Vanhook, Miss Hassie V. Brooks, 
Mr. C. E. Hester, Miss Ethel Stanfield, Miss 
Ruth Stanfield, Mrs. S. Caldwell, Miss Annie M. 
Fuller, Mr. R. J. Snipes. 


PAMLICO COUNTY 
Bayboro Unit 


Miss Dominion Wilson, Miss Nyna O. Moye, 
Miss G. B. Murphy, Miss Ruth G. Thompson, 
Miss Mary Hester Livas, Mr. Loyd H. Davis, 
Miss Lula A. Dixon, Mr. W. H. Patillo, Miss 
Rosetta J. Ellison, Mrs. Ruth M. Patillo. 


Pamlico County Group 


Mrs. H. V. McDonald, Miss L. V. Randall, Miss 
Ethel L. Moore, Miss Charlotte M. Lee, Miss Sadie 
Janet Robinson, Mr. W. H. Bryant, Mr. J. T. 
Cherry, Miss Cora McCoy, Rev. Robert J. John- 
son, Miss M. L. Stephenson. Miss Maude Ran- 
dall, Miss Freddie S. Hall, Miss Pauline E. Ros- 
coe, Miss Alethia Mae Wilson, Miss V. B. Tillery. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Teachers College, Elizabeth City 

Dean S. D. Williams, Pres. H. L. Trigg, Miss 
M. L. McLendon, Mrs. M. B. Williams, Mr. W. C. 
Hunnicutt, Mr. D. C. Brandon, Mrs. M. C. Black- 
wood Mr. O. J. Chapman, Miss Augusta Johnson. 
Rev. J. T. Doles, Mr. M. J. Whitehead. 


PENDER COUNTY 
Burgaw High School 


Prof. C. F. Pope, Principal; Miss Carrie J. 
Bell, Miss Ernestine Smith, Mrs. Clara A. Moore, 
Miss Sarah E. Dick, Mrs. Janie Hynes, Miss Mil- 
dred C. Moore. Miss Frances L. Murray, Mrs. 
Cy PS Pope, Mr. RSP. Carr; Mro J.-B. Dixon, 
Mr. Adolphus Woodhouse. 


Pender County Group 


Mr. William R. Parker, Mrs. Carrie B. Parker, 
Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw, Mr. Thomas M. Ringer, 
Mr. Stephen A. Fennell, Mrs. Lillie Mae Bilinglea, 
Mrs. Helan Smith McIntyre, Mrs. Lillie Kenan, 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Williams, Mrs. Ludue D. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Rosa F. Shaw, Mrs. Helen F. Hall, 


Mrs. Thelma W. McMillan, Mrs. Cocheese S. 
Livas, Mrs. Mollie Holmes, Mrs. Margaret Lof- 
ton, Miss Miretta Belamy, Miss Sarah Holmes, 


Miss Mamie I. Hand, Miss Emmie Harris, Miss 
Thelma Brewington, Miss Mattie Bell, Miss Bet- 
tie R. Farrior, Miss Sadie Williams, Miss Allie 
Mae Fennell, Miss Geneva D. Fennell, Miss Sadie 
E. Ringer, Miss Rebecea J. Simpson, Miss Ruth 
Moody, Mrs. Carrie S. Ballard, Miss Julia New- 
kirk. 


Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point 


Mr. J. T. Daniel, principal; Mr. S. C. Ander- 
son, Mr. Joseph O. Lowery, Mr. Henry M. Bass, 
Mr. James C. Hasty, Mr. James R. Moore, Mrs. 
Leona B. Daniel, Mrs. Hattie V. Gattison, Mrs. 
Venetta W. Anderson, Mrs. Alice Coleman Smith, 
Mrs. Anna C. Williams, Mrs. Annie B. C. Old- 
ham, Mrs. Cora Ringer, Miss Bertha M. Martin, 
Miss Lillian E. Jackson, Miss Eleanor Moore, 
Miss Daisy Ford. 


PERSON COUNTY 
County Training School, Roxboro 


Mr. H. L. Price, Principal; Mrs. Earl T. 
Brooks, Mrs. Pearl E. Burton, Mr. John W. 
Davidson, Mr. R. J. Douglas, Jr., Mrs. H. H. 


Fountain, Mrs. A. B. Ford, Miss M. M. Graves, 
Mr. J. L. Garris, Mrs. R. T. Hester, Miss R. E. 
Moore, Miss Saloma Jeffers, Mr. A. W. Jones, 
Mrs. F. S. Humphrey, Miss E. D. Hester, Mr. 
J. C. Owens, Miss J. A. White, Miss B. L. Har- 
ris, Mrs. M. U. Johnson Harris, Miss E. B. 
Sanders, Mr. P. A. Williamson. 


Person County Unit 

Rev. G. W. Thomas, Miss Missouri Allen, Miss 
Rosetta Thompson, Mr. B. J. Bowman, Miss Mat- 
tie Tuck, Mrs. Lillie D. Harris, Mrs. Jettie P. 
Williams, Miss Ruth Jeffers, Miss Sudie F. Val- 
lines, Mrs. Lucy Mason, Miss Winnie De Shazor, 
Miss Cora Lytle, Mr. Clarence ................ Miss Iris 
Beard, Mrs. Mary Thomas, Mrs. Louise W. 
Carter, Mrs. Jewel Boyd, Miss Mabel Hoskins, 
Mr. A. B. Whitlock, Miss Pauline Tuck, Miss 
Ethel Tuck, Mrs. Lula H. Schooler, Mrs. P. H. 
Pittman, Mrs. Addie Graves, Mrs. Sadie Royster, 
Miss Willie Vellines. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 


Hertford High School 

Mr. J. Thompson, Mr. F. B. Holley, Mr. W. R. 
Privott, Mrs. J. L. Privott, Mrs. J. S. Thompson, 
Mrs. A. N. Kingsbury, Mrs. G. B. Lowe, Mrs. 
Alberta Eason, Mrs. Wealthy Riddick, Mrs. J. B. 
Dail, Mrs. Eliza Perry, Miss Minnie Felton. 

Perquimans County Training School 

Mr. K. A. Williams, Mr. E. L. Fair, Mrs. B. C. 


Maye, Miss P. E. Perry, Mrs. I. E. Rogerson, 
Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. W. D. Williams, Mrs. 
L. C. Perry. 


County Unit 


Mrs. S. H. Brothers, Mrs. Dixie Brothers, Mrs. 
Cleo Felton. Mrs. Isetta Felton, Rev. A. T. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Laura M. Lowe, Mrs. Evora Newby, 
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Mr. Dewey Newby, Miss Rosa Reid, Mrs. Annie 
Simons, Mrs. Edna Zachary, Miss Elnora Nixon. 


PEE COUNTY) 


Greenville Graded and Industrial School 

Mrs. M. Cherry Allen, Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, 
Mrs. C. F. Artis, Miss D. M. Belle, Miss L. O. 
Bradley, Mrs. C. V. Chase, Mrs. N. W. Cherry, 
Mrs. D. L. Daniels, Prof. C. M. Eppes, Miss S. M. 
Graves, Miss L. L. Gray, Miss C. M. Haith, Miss 
M. T. Harris, Miss R. E. Johnson, Miss D. A. 
Keys, Mr. C. O. Mabry, Miss A. L. Morgan, Mrs. 
O. B. Myers, Mrs. M. C. Norcott, Mrs. E. P. 
Norris, Mrs. R. E. North, Mrs. M. B. S. Parker, 
Miss F. A. Phillips, Miss S. I. Saulter, Mrs. 
L. S. Simmons, Miss L. V. Smith, Mrs. L. R. 
Taylor, Miss M. P. Turner, Miss E. E. Williams, 
Mr. W. H. Davenport, Miss B. C. Donnell. 

Pitt County Unit 

Miss I. M. Donnell, Miss Annie R. Ebron. Miss 
Mamie Carney, Mrs. L. M. Perkins, Mrs. Maggie 
Woodard, Miss Henrietta King, Miss J. M. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Thelma S. Moore, Miss Melba Doug- 
lass, Miss Dorothy Whitted, Miss E. S. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Addie Spence, Miss M. L. Garrett, Mrs. 
Peggie Ward, Miss Nannie Hyman, Miss Mamie 
Paige, Mrs. F. P. Jackson, Mrs. Winnie Godette, 
Mrs. F. A. Parker, Mrs. H. A. Thompson, Mrs. 
M. L. Newton, Mrs. Aquilla Jenkins, Miss Sudie 
Paige, Mrs. H. M. Carraway, Mrs. Lillian Artis, 
Miss Annie Wilson, Mrs. Turetha Vines, Mr. J. W. 
Ormond, Mr. F. M. Kennedy, Mrs. Ellen Chad- 
wick, Miss H. B. Holly, Mrs. Ethel Terry, Mrs. 
Anna Mason, Mrs. Gertrude Hill, Mrs. Laura 
Carr, Mrs. Sarah Bradley, Mrs. S. Lang, Mrs. 
Bertha Watts, Miss S. A. Phillips, Mrs. Eva P. 
Jones, Miss Lillian Alexander, Mrs. Susie Mason, 
Mrs. Cherry Frizelle, Mrs. Ethel Hebron, Mrs. 
Mattie Strong, Miss Eva T. May, Mr. Herbert L. 
Skinner, Rev. E. S. Parker, Mrs. Martha F. 
Boyd, Mrs. Dora Tillet, Mrs. Florence L. Price, 
Mrs. Bethany Wilson, Mrs. Martha Jones, Mr. 
A. C. Hill, Mrs. L. Coburn, Miss Bettie Savage, 
Miss Rosa Harris, Mrs. C. B. Newell, Miss Stella 
Dixon, Mrs. M. T. Burney, Miss Mary B. Dupree, 
Mrs. Elizabeth McGlone, Mr. C. CG. McGlone, Miss 
V. Dudley, Mr. M. Lewis, Mr. L. Williams, Mrs. 
B. M. Chance, Mrs. Ellen B. Gorham, Miss Melba 
McKinney, Miss Rosa Hopkins, Mr. CG. L. Bemby, 
Mr. W. H. Robinson, Mr. C. M. Anderson, Mrs. 
C. M. Anderson, Mrs. M. D. Wilson, Miss Rosa 
B. Lane, Miss Willie Gorham, Mrs. Josephine 
Reaves, Mrs. Della Bennett, Mrs. Mamie Garrett, 
Mr. Isaac Artis, Mr. C. M. Suggs, Mrs. Ada M. 
Suggs, Mr. J. H. Carraway, L. M. Garrett, A. F. 
Spice, J. R. Lowery, Alexander Brooks. 


POLK COUNTY 


County Unit 
Prof. W. M. Massey, Mrs. Della H. Davenport, 
Mrs. Sadie McIntire, Mrs. Esther Wilkins, Mr. 
Louis W. Thompson, Jr., Principal. 


Tryon School 
Mrs. Regina Hannon Patton, Mrs. Helen Har- 
ris Hannon, Mrs. Helen Jackson Wells, Miss 
Ophelia Carson, Miss Orine Bertha Wiggins, 
Prof. L. R. Wells, Principal. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Miss Effie Hill, Miss Lillie L. Foster, 
Mary Harrison, Miss Ethel Green. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hoffman School 
Prof. A. W. Perkins, Miss Susie P. Arrington, 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Perkins, Miss L. A. Byrd, Miss 
Theola Bethea, Miss Bettie B. Thomas. 
Capital Highway High School 
J. W. Mask, Jr., Principal; Miss S. E. Richard- 
son, Mrs. Carrie J. Lawson, Miss C. L. Harris, 
Miss A. Foreman, Mrs. L. S. Robinson, Mrs. 
V. D. McEachern, Miss G. C. Wyatt, Miss Roberta 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth Jones, Miss L. A. Hillian, 
Mr. Roland D. Clark, Mrs. F. P. Mask, Miss Lo- 
retta A. Foust, Mr. Rufus H. Parrish, Jr., Miss 
C. I. Fort, Mr. J. H. Cobb, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, 


Miss 


Mr. F. W. Douglas, Mrs. I. H. Douglas, Mrs. 
Alma C. McRae, Mrs. Bernice Lassiter, Mrs. 
Estella C. Frazier, Miss Tero Martin, Mrs. Mae 


Fannie Dougherty, Mrs. Roy Mae McKachern, 


Mr. E. E. Henry. 
Rockingham High School 
Prof. J. M. Hodge, Principal; Miss J. L. Wall, 


Miss E. C. McLean, Miss W. M. Hines, Mrs. 
A. S. Williams, Mrs. D. C. Price, Mrs. W. L. 
Collier, Miss B. Gordon, Miss V. E. Wall, 


Miss T. V. Newell, Miss D. B. Howze, Mrs. O. M. 
Sawyer, Mr. B. A. Collier, Mrs. S. O. Johnson, 
Miss A. P. Hodge, Mrs. E. T. Caldwell, Mrs. 
E. E. Williams, Mr. J. O. Johnson. 
Richmond County Unit 

Mr. C. D. Stevanson, Miss Nicey Mae Bostic, 
Mrs. Nannie Jones, Mrs. Mary S. Spencer, Mrs. 
Pearl S. Martin, Mrs. Mary L. Gordon, Miss 
M. L. Norris. 


ROBESON COUNTY 


St. Paul High School 
Mr. J. E. Bryan, Principal; Mr. R. J. DeVone, 
Mrs. H. H. Wactor, Mrs. A. L. Highsmith, Mr. 
M. A. Houston, Miss Lulu B. McManus, Miss 
Megie C. Green, Miss Sadie M. Curry, Miss Hattie 
McKoy, Miss Vannie M. McKoy. 
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Rosenwald School (Fairmont) 

Mrs. M. McKeller, Mrs. N. B. McKoy, Mr. J. A. 
Christian, Mrs. R. L. W. Jackson, Mrs. E. P. 
Reece, Mrs. C. H. Pittman, Mrs. W. C. F. Jones, 
Mrs. E. S. Cunningham, Mrs. B. H. McGee, Mrs. 
A. G. D. Spencer, Mr. L. E. Spencer, Principal ; 
Miss W. A. Carter. 

Hilly Branch School, Lutaberton 

Mr. Louis V. Jones, Principal; Mr. Samuel P. 
Woodard, Mr. Sterlyn Allen, Mrs. Verdie P. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Elsie A. Woodard, Mrs. Bessie ie 
Powell, Miss Rosa P. Williams, Miss Annie M. 
Wharton, Miss Ethel Powell, Miss Emma J. Love, 
Mrs. Blanche W. Houston. 

Redstone High School, Lumberton — 

Dr. J. H. Hayswood, Miss Vivian J. _Harris, 
Mrs. Isadora Spearman, Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Mrs. 
M. B. McLeod, Mrs. M. L. Morissey, Mrs. E. T. 
Hayswood. 

Lumberton City Benoa Bete 
p . H. Knuckles, Principal; Mrs. Carletta 
ee Mrs. Katie A. Anderson, Miss Helen 
Caldwell, Miss Mary R. Knuckles, Mrs. George 
Ann Toon, Miss Catherine Jones, Miss Maggie 
McLean, Miss M. Jean Moore, Miss Alice O. 
Rogers, Miss C. L. McKoy, Mr. W. T. McAllister, 
Mr. S. B. Peace, Mr. H. G. Faucette, Mr. R. B. 
Dean, Principal. 
Red Springs High School 

Mr. J. T. Peterson, Principal; Mrs. K. M. 
Peterson, Miss G. E. Lomax, Miss M. V. Jackson, 
Miss A. DeVone, Mr. T. A. Medford, Miss Car- 
rie S. Brown. 

Robeson County CROUD ms 

._ J. F. Lessane, Miss Wessie Jac son, iss 
mee es Miss Emma Speller, Miss Pearl 
Moore, Mr. R. D. Cunningham, Miss Mattie M. 
Wallace, Mr. W. K. MeNeill, Miss Essie Ware, 
Miss I. Cooper, Mr. Henry Groton, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Patterson, Mrs. A. M. Bryan, Miss Mattie 
Bacchus, Mr. John Jones, Miss Hattie Harrell, 
Miss Alberta Ford, Miss Odell Cunningham, Miss 
Kazee Mc McRae, Mrs. Beatrice McCallum, Miss 
Fleming Cade, Mr. Edward Rayford, Mr. W. Jie 
Cochran, Miss Carrie B. McKoy, Mr. J. E. Allen, 
Miss Dorothy M. Washington, Miss Celeste Bryan, 
Miss Nellie W. Barnes, Miss Celia Toatley, Miss 


Vera Green. 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Douglass High School, Leaksviliv 

Dr. L. E. Boyd, Principal; Mildred Jordan, 
Alma M. Fitch, Beula McKorkle Boyd, Ethel 
Barnhill, Ophelia R. Simpson, Lillian M. Ward, 
Pacolla Matthews Long, Mozelle Roberts, Bryte 
Hoover Puryear, Madelina A. Johns, Pauline A. 
Strong, Ruth N. Fisher, Dorothy B. Jackson, Wil- 
liam F. Jordan, Eugene Skinner, Edwina Thomas. 


Washington High School, Reidsville 

Mr. S. E. Duncan, Principal; Mrs. Ethel Rogers, 
Cc. C. Griffin, Miss Portia Jenkins, Miss I F. 
Hunt, Mrs. Ann McAden Johnson, Mrs. M. Mea- 
dora Stewart, Miss Mildred G. Johnson, J. WwW. 
Sapp, D. S. Kelly, Mrs. W. E. Watson, Miss 
v. A. Lassiter, Mrs. M. A. Brown, Mrs. Ida F. 
Thomas, Miss Tenna Moir, Miss Cozette Friende, 
Miss Lillian O. Saunders, Miss Bertha-C. Carter, 
Mrs. Lola B. Powell, Miss Catherine Dobson, 
Mrs. Sarah Penn Ware, Mrs. Geneva B. McRae, 
Mrs. B. Rucker Balsley, Miss Sadie Wilkerson, 
Miss Susie Dillard, Mrs. Ida Lesueur, Mrs. Lelia 
Sharpe Taylor, Mrs. Thelma K. Poe, Miss Hattie 
Zolar, Miss Daisy Davis, Mrs. Ida Duncan, Mrs. 
Clarence Watkins, Miss Sallie Ruth Taylor, Mrs. 
Millie A. Lindsey. 


Rockingham County Unit 
Miss Amey Gordon, Miss Mary E. Stewart. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Monroe Street School, Salisbury 

Miss Annie Lowery, Miss Willie Mae Cling- 
man, Mrs. Marie A. Davis, Mrs. Beulah R. Gib- 
son, Mrs. Florence J. Harris, Mrs. Nonie S. John- 
son, Mrs. Rose R. Johnson, Mrs. Adeline Jones, 
Mrs. Laura I. McKay, Miss Callie Montgomery, 
Miss Lottie Mae Smith, Miss Vina E. Wilson, 
Miss Myrtle S. Pemberton. 


Lincoln School, Salisbury 
Miss Josephine Thirdgill, Mr. C. A. Sumner. 
Rowan County Unit 

Prof. Edward Ellis, Mrs. Berthenia Gibson, 
Mrs. Cora White, Mrs. Edmonia Hall, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Reid, Mrs. E. N. Goudelock, Mr. Robert Long, 
Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Miss Katie Massey, Mrs. 
Mamie Todd, Mrs. Lillian Evans, Mrs. Mary 
Ramseur, Mrs. Laura Miller Moore, Mrs. Make- 
peace Long, Mrs. Constance Little, Mrs. Odessa 
Carr, Mrs. Adelaide Carson, Mrs. Maidie R. 
Gibson, Mrs. Sallie B. Robertson, Mrs. Geneva 
Oglesby, Prof. Robert Dalton, Prof. Robert Mce- 
Mullen, Prof. R. W. Vail, Mrs. Helen Bohannon, 


Mrs. Willie Payne Ellis, Mrs. Lossie Weldon, 
Miss Pauline Bennett, Mrs. Novella Chambers, 
Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Miss Mabel Kelly, Miss 
Hazel Craige, Mrs.- Sadie Fair, Mrs. Margaret 


Dalton, Mrs. Zelma Drain, Prof. W. M. Wyatt, 
Mrs. Lillian Wilson, Mrs. Claudia Caldwell, Prof. 
Isaiah McClain, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, Mr. T. M. 
Powe, Mrs. Willie Davis, Mrs. Winifred Poe, 
Miss Eldora Houston, Miss Maggie Knox, Mrs. 
Corinne Tutt, Miss Ollie Lee Carr, Mrs. Mabel 
Payden, Mrs. Mary Biggers, Miss Annie Clark, 


Miss Winema Campbell, Rev. William Watson, 
Prof. Arthur Buford, Mrs. Annie B. Wilson, 
Miss Annie B. Parker, Mrs. Ada Mae Epps, Miss 
Rosebud Aggrey, Miss Myrtle Peake, Miss Anne 
Miller, Miss Thelma Christmas, Mrs. Portia Bar- 
field, Mrs. Alma Ross, Mr. Isaac Miller, Mr. Max 
Gibson, Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, 
Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey. 
Livingstone College 

President W. J. Trent, Dean F, D. White, 
Prof. W. H. Hannum, Mrs. T. C. Lash, Prof. 
Samuel W. Garlington, Miss Annie L. Swanson, 
Prof. F. D. Drew, Prof. C. W. Wright, Miss Car- 
lease Faulkner, Prof. Alonzo Bohannon, Miss 
Lottie M. Lyons, Mrs. J. P. Sherrill, Miss J. B. 
Duncan, Prof. Samuel E. Barnes, Prof. E. J. 
Pierce, Miss Lucille C. Mills, Prof. J. H. Satter- 
white, Prof. J. A. Clement, Prof. I. H. Miller, 
Mir ee EL guvirh lenceria 


Price High School 
Mrs. Abna A. Lancaster, Miss Alta Clark, Miss 
Marie Weeks, Miss Mildred Jordan, Miss E. 
Beatrice Riggs, Mr. D. B. Delaney, Mrs. G. C. 
Teamer, Mrs. Nannie Lash, Miss Ruth Miller, 
Mr. O. C. Hall, Mr. L. H. Hall, Mr. S. W. Lan- 
caster. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Miss Eleanor W. Burton, Miss Myrtle Freeman, 
Miss Florence Mills, Mrs. S. Gardner, Mr. 
S. P. Manning, Miss Edna Logan, Miss M. K. 
Costner, Miss Beatrice Hoyle, Miss Virginia C. 
Henry, Miss Helen Howell, Miss Wilma F. Beebe, 
Miss Fannie Watkins, Miss Leola Doggett, Miss 
Lottie L. Daniels, Miss Hester Walker, Mrs. Ruth 
Doggett Twitty, Mrs. Elsie Lomax, Mrs. Lossie 
Logan, Mrs. Fannie W. Carnegie, Mr. W. D. 
Ledbetter, Mr. W. B. Burton, Mr. Henry Darity, 
Mrs. Henry Darity, Mrs. Janie Walker Davis, 
Mrs. Noreen H. Russell, Mrs. Jenny Snow Scales. 


Grahamtown School, Forest City 
Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Principal; J. H. Reid, Mar- 
garet B. Chambers, Minnie D. Gibbs, Lucile O. 
Wilson, Jeannetta Kilgore, Thelga M. Scarlette, 
Henrietta Twitty. 


New Hope School 
Mr. C. A. McDougle, Principal; Mrs. H. C. 
Walker, Miss M. E. Joyner, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, 
Mrs. A. R. Wellman, Mrs. E. F. Avery, Miss I. 
Miller, Mrs. M. Carpenter, Miss M. Foster, Miss 
Q. E. Palmer, Miss V. C. Ramseur, Mrs. M. M. 
Pettiford. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 


Clinton Schools 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, Principal; Miss L. B. Cor- 
bin, Mrs. E. H. Sampson, Miss Lula Summerville, 
Mrs. N. W. Merritt, Miss Mabel C. Faison, Miss 
Katie A. Hodges, Miss J. V. Elliott, Mr. Otis E. 
Lilly, Miss Estelle Duncan, Miss Nannie Lee 
Marsh, Miss Evelyn Johnson, Mr. Herman Lee 
Forbes, Mrs. M. D. Grady, Miss Carol Perry, Miss 
Ida Stephens, Mrs. Essie M. Moore, Mrs. B. J. 
Thomas, Mr. P. L. Thomas, Miss Helena David- 
son, Mr. S. N. Merritt. 


Sampson County Unit 

Mrs. Daisy Adkins, Mrs. Maggie Allison, Mr. 
Robert Anders, Vinella Ashford, Miss Ada G. 
Battle, Miss Mildred Beaman, James Bennett, 
Mrs. Mary N. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, 
Claytie P. Blackman, Miss Connie Lou Boykin, 
Mrs. Eatella V. Boykin, Mr. J. V. Boykin, Miss 
Mary Boykin, Wilbert Boykin, Mrs. Estella B. 
Brown, Mrs. Pauline N. Brown. Miss Jettie O. 
Bryant, Miss Katie D. Bullard, Miss Margaret 
Butler, Mrs. Daisy Caldwell, Miss Lillie Mae 
Caldwell, Mrs. Bonnie B. Carr, Mr. Woodrow 
Carr, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. L. B. Coley, Mrs. 
Rosa W. Cooper, Miss Annie Mae DeVane, Cato 
C. Devane, Miss Eva Mae DeVane, Mrs. Margie 
S. DeVane, Mr. W. K. DeVane, Mrs. Gladys R. 
Dowdy, Mrs. Ernestine M. Faison, Mrs. Mamie 
Faison, Mrs. Mary A. Fennell, Mrs. Hattie W. 
Finney, Albert J. Fryar, Mrs. Arletha B. Graham, 
Mrs. Essie L. W. Graham, Mrs. Flora D. Gran- 
tham, Miss Annie F. Herring, Miss Naomi Her- 
ring, Mrs. Juanita H. Hill, Rev. J. M. Holmes, 
Mrs. Katie B. Jones, Miss Martha A. Kelly, Mrs. 
Callie D. Kirby, J. I. Kornegay, Rev. P. M. Lee, 
Mrs. Allie Mathis, Mrs. Hattie M. Matthews, 
Miss Reva Mae Matthews, Miss A. Ruth McCoy, 
Mr. Willie McLean, Albert F. Melvin, Mrs. Lot- 
tie Melvin, Mrs. Mae Melvin, Mrs. Lillie Mae 
Merritt, Mrs. Sadie H. Merritt, Rev. W. E. Mer- 
ritt, Mrs. Estelle R. Mitchell, Miss Lettie Mitchell, 
Miss Elva C. Monroe, Mrs. Josie Moore, M. Doug- 
las Moore, Mrs. Gertha C. Murphy, Miss Betsy 
M. Perry, Rev. Charles M. Perry, Mrs. Emma 
Perry, Mrs. Agnus Peterson, Mr. F. George 
Peterson, Mrs. Isabella Peterson, Miss Macyrene 
Peterson, Mrs. Selena Pierce, Mrs. Emma M. 
Powell, Mrs. Lila C. Powell, Miss Mabel P. 
Powell, Mrs. Daisy B. Rich, Mrs. David Robinson, 
Mrs. Annie C. Sampson, Miss Fannie W. Samp- 
son, Miss Minnie Lee Sampson Miss Lattie Mae 
Sellars, Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Miss Sarah Ann 
Smith, Mrs. Pauline Solice, Mrs. Helen B. Stew- 
art, Rev. J. T. Stewart, Miss H. Gertrude Sum- 
merville, Mr. Bettie B. Tatum, Miss Bertha 
Thompson, Miss Lillie Troublefield, Mrs. Eva Mae 
Walton, Miss Blanche Weeks, Mrs. Eva S. Wil- 
liams, Miss Millie Williamson, Peter C. Williams, 
Mrs. Effie B. Wright, B. Francis Wright, Miss 
Mamie Spicer. 


October, 1940 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Laurinburg Institute 

Miss Edith Troy, Mrs. Joy Mae Jackson, Mr. 
I. E. Johnson, Mr. George A. Page, Estelle Mc- 
Millan, Mamie McMillan, Mr. Reginald McDuffie, 
Miss Verdelle Lane, Mrs. L. B. Wade, Mrs. G. H. 
Sanders, Mr. J. C. Melton, and Mr. J. T. Spel- 
ler. 

County Unit 

Mrs. Ellen S. Artis, Miss Althea Wade, Miss 
Catherine Page, Mr. C. W. Walker, Mrs. Julia 
Mask, Miss Ethel Ford, Mrs. W. P. McEachern, 
Mrs. Marcelle J. Bethea, Mrs. Louise Malloy, Miss 
Commie Campbell, Miss Lula Mae Williams, Miss 
Masie McRae, Rey. S. D. McIver, Miss Madeline 
Dent, Rev. W. F. Carlson, Mrs. E. S. Carlson, 
Supervisor. Mr. J. C. Duncan, Mrs. Lillie B. 
Stultz, Miss Mildred Leake, Miss C. Pearl Dock- 


ery. 
SURRY COUNTY 


Mount Airy Schools 
Miss Geraldine I. Jones, Miss Wilveria E. De- 
Laine, Miss Thelma L. Williamson, Mrs. Phoebe 
Cunningham, Miss Agatha L. White, Mr. Leonidas 
H. Jones. 
Surry County Group 
Miss Julia Rosella Cox, Miss Lola C. Morgan, 


Mr. F. D. Davis, Mr. Robert Caesar, Mrs. Lola 
Scott Abernethy. 


STANLY COUNTY 


Kingsville High School 
Miss R. P. Sitgraves, Miss M. L. Reid, Miss 
Gladys Covington, Mrs. C. A. Whitaker, Mr. 
R. W. Kiser, Mr. H. C. Gore. 


County Group 
Mr. Floyd Williams, Mr. S. S. Carpenter. 


STOKES COUNTY 
Mr. L. T. Williamson. 


UNION COUNTY 


Marshville School 
Miss E. Maske, Mrs. G. C. Perry, Mrs. C. Lit- 
tle, Mrs. M. G. F. McKoy, Miss W. M. Graves, 
Miss Helen Chambers, Mr. D. A. Oglesby, Mr. 
L. A. Baker, N. L. Massey. 


Monroe City Unit 
Miss Annie Chresfield, Mrs. M. L. Oglesby, Mr. 
W. E. Knight, Miss Dorothy I. Johnson, Mrs. 
L. C. Creft, Miss E. M. Carter. 


Union County Unit 
Mr. P. W. Baucom, Mrs. Mary W. Chambers, 
Mrs. Carrie Blount, Mrs. Blanche J. Blount, 
Miss Melvina Blount, Miss Odessa Blount, Miss 
Parthenia Chambers, Mrs. Pearl Chambers, Mrs. 
Bertha H. Blue, Mr. J. W. Graham. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Central High School, Henderson 

Mr. E. D. Johnson, Principal; Miss S. P. Eaton, 
Miss Estelle Nichols, Miss Tossie Foster, Miss 
V. O. Steele, Mrs. M. J. Hight, Mrs. S. A. Eaton, 
Mrs. M. L. Harris, Mrs. Maynor Poole, Miss 
G. L. Ward, Mrs. Mary Eaton, Mrs. Adelaide 
Bullock, Mrs. G. J. Smith, Mrs. L. A. Jordan, 
Mrs. M. S. Williamson, Mrs. L. A. Parham, Mrs. 
J. W. Yarborough, Mrs. M. J. Stamper, Miss 
P. Brame, Miss Carolyn B. Williams. 


Kittrell College 

Dr. E. F. G. Dent, President; Elson K. Wil- 

liams. 
Vance County Unit 

Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Miss A. Lewis, Miss Maggie 
Tucker, Mrs. Lillie E. Markham, Miss Mamie L. 
Mills, Mrs. Elizabeth Parham, Mrs. Annie T. 
Jeffers, Miss Merly Weeks, Miss Esther M. Bul- 
lock, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Mr. J. H. Faulkner, 
Mrs. R. Canady Mason, Miss Alice Green, Miss 
Lucy A. Eaton, Miss Queen E. Davis, Mrs. Car- 
rie H. Sewell, Mrs. Lucy J. Perry, Miss Hennie 
L. Peele, Miss Elnora B. Brown, Miss A. Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Sarah F. Lewis, Miss Annie Garnes, 
Miss Elizabeth Brame, Mrs. G. Massenburg, Mrs. 
Mary Hodges, Mr. W. E. Williams, Mr. A. Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Katie Smart, Mr. H. R. Anders, Mr. 
HK. E. Bryant, Miss J. J. Young, Miss Maggie 
Harris, Mr. P. H. Lewis, Mr. J. R. Barnes, Mrs. 
Violet B. Saunders, Miss M. lL. Pailin, Miss 
Mary V. Mitchell, Mrs. Ethel H. Clements, Rev. 
C. H. Williamson, Mr. W. G. Hare, Mrs. C. A. 
Wright, Miss A. M. Gill, Mrs. Flossie Amos, 
Dr. J. A. Cotton, Miss Reba Reaves, Miss Mabel 
S. Wyche, Mr. F. D. Bullock, Jr., Mr. A. A. 
Lane, Miss Jennie V. Green, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Yeargan, Miss Lucy C. Thorpe, Mr. Charles R. 


Frazier. 
WAKE COUNTY . 


Garner High School 
Prof. C. A. Marriott, Principal; Miss E. N. 
Jordan, Mr. B. L. Dunn, Mrs. B. W. Blue, Mrs. 
B. W. Moore, Miss I. B. Lane, Mrs. L. McClain, 
Mrs. K. M. Haywood, Miss Gladys Laws. 


Apex School 
Mrs. Sadie F. Baldwin, Mrs. Ethel P. Beaseley, 
Mrs. Lizzie D. Brandon, Miss Louise Cain, Miss 
Mary E. Harris, Miss Eula Iola Haywood, Miss 
Ethel Johnson, Mrs. Mabel M. Matthews, Mrs. 
Alma A. Williams, P. A. Williams, Mrs. V. T. 


Harris, Mr. J. W. Meadows, Mrs. A. C. Massen- 
burg. Miss H. Nora Evans. 
Berry O'Kelly School 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Principal; Mrs. V. C. 
Moore, W. D. Moore, Miss D. R. Jones, Geo. Lee, 
Mrs. E. B. Lytle, Miss Olive Richard, Miss W. L. 


Norris, A. M. Mangum, Mrs. L. S. Bray, Miss 
M. E. Brown, Miss E. M. Ligon. 
Lucille Hunter School, Raleigh 
Mrs. J. A. Williams, Principal; Mrs. A. G. 


Logan. Mrs. C. J. Wortham, Mrs. L. M. Bryant, 
Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. M. R. Roberts, Mrs. E. H. 
Hunt, Mrs. A. E. Somerville, Mrs. O. L. Hardie, 
Mrs. G. S. Harris, Miss R. H. G. McCauley, 
Miss M. E. Phillips, Miss D. S. Lane, Mrs. D. B. 


Evans, Mrs. M. P. Frazier, Mrs. E. A. Davis, 
Mrs. H. J. Stredwick, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, Mrs. 
M. W. Easterling, Mrs. A. H. Gray, Mrs. A. C. 


Jones. : ; 
Shaw University 

Pres. Robert P. Daniel, Dr. Nelson H. Harris, 
Miss Florence T. Butler, Miss Amanda B. Mid- 
dleton. Mr. J. Francis Price, Mr. Houser A. 
Miller, Dean John L. Tilley, Mrs. Susie W. 
Yeargin, Miss Margaret B. Jackson, Mrs. Minnie 
D. Turner, Mr. J. E. Lytle, Jr., Mrs. Esther R. 
Reed, Miss Arneita F. Rains, Mr. Arthur D. 
Jewell, Mrs. Empsie T. Botts, Mr. Newell D. 
Eason, Mr. H. C. Perrin, Mr. Lenoir H. Cook, 
Mrs. E. M. Wells. 


Oberlin School 
Mrs. E. C. Brewington, Miss M. B. Flagg, Mrs. 


M. T. Haywood, Miss A. B. Rhone, Mrs. M. M. 
Kelly, Miss M. R. Harris, Miss R. E. Manly, 
Principal. 


Washington High School 
Mr. M. W. Atkins, Principal; Mrs. A. H. Addi- 
son, Miss C. F. Brown, Miss M. B. Bugg, Mrs. 
J. M. Clanton, Miss I. M. Evans, Mrs. G. E. 
Harris, Miss A. C. Herndon, Miss J. Hicks, Mr. 
M. C. Hill, Mrs. J. Holley Winslow, Mr. W. B. 
Inborden, Mrs. F. VY. Latham, Miss L. M. Latham, 


Mr. H. T. Johnson, Mr. J. C. Levingston, Mr. 
J. L. Levister. Miss E. M. Lexing, Miss M. E. 
neon vince a eerrin, Mrs. iS. Veo Perry: 
Mr. W. W. Smith, Mr. C. L. Williams, Mrs. 
X. A. Winston, Miss M. E. Yeargin. 
Washington Elementary School 

Mrs. B. E. Branch, Mrs. M. E. Akins, Mrs. 
G. P. Brown, Miss Boe Davis.) Mrs: Vi. P. 
Eaton, Mrs. N. W. Fuller, Miss O. W. Hayes, 
Miss P. M. Love, Mrs. F. P. Maye, Miss A. 


Mitchell, Miss N. H. Morgan, Mrs. M. T. Melver, 
Mrs. A. P. O'Kelly, Mrs. C. M. Prather. Mrs. 
R. M. Reid, Miss F. J. Sims, Mrs. K. L. Thomas, 


Mrs. E. Wiley, Miss L. R. Williams, Mrs. 
M. M. Young, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell. 
State School for Blind and Deaf 
Mr. J. W. Mask, Sr., Miss M. G. Laws, Miss 
Georgia Hayes, Mrs. Hattie Edmondson, Miss 
Fannie King, Miss Mollie Leath, Miss Janie 


Mann, Mrs. Lillian Haywood, Mrs. Bessie Petti- 


ford, Miss Augusta Harris. 


DuBois High School, Wake Forest 
Mr. L. R. Best, Principal; Miss E. G. Schmoke, 
Mrs. D. A. Best, Mr. P. U. Watson. Miss M. A. 
Boyd, Miss F. M. Burems, Mrs. V. G. Driver, 
Mr. W. W. Hurdle, Mrs. M. S. Lane, Miss N. B. 
Moore, Miss M. S. Rudd, Miss A. M. Ruffin, Mrs. 
E. M. Thompson, Miss D. E. Webb, Miss M. T. 


Yeargin. 
Crosby-Garfield 

Prof. W. H. Fuller, Mrs. M. E. Watson, Mrs. 
B. A. Leake, Miss C. C. Christmas, Mrs. G. D. 
Watts, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, Mrs. C. T. Prince, 
Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. M. A. Dunston, Miss 
L. M. Hunter, Mrs. M. A. Culler, Mrs. A. T. 
Williams, Miss N. T. Brooks, Miss M. E. Elliott. 
Mrs. E. O. Nanton. 

Wake County Unit 

Mr. G. H. Young, Mrs. Eredena H. Young, 
Mrs. Mamie N. Perry, Mr. W. S. Stewart, Mr. 
W. J. Latham, Mr. L. L. James, Mr. J. P. Bond, 
Mr. F. B. Holt, Mr. Elbert Anthony. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Training School, Wise 


Rev. G. E. Cheek, Principal; Mrs. I. T. Bag- 
ley, Mrs. Mary L. H. Peede, Mr. W. L. Green, 
Miss L. A. Shaw, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. S. F. 
Teele, Mr. J. A. Browder, Miss B. L. Alston, 
Mr. R. C. Harris, Mrs. M. P. Wynn, Mrs. Alma 
R. Lane, Miss L. P. Davis, Miss G. M. Erwin, 
Mr. J. L. Belden, Mrs. E. C. Belden, Mrs. G. T. 


Edwards, Mr. W. G. Horne. 


John R. Hawkins High School 

Prof. D. M. Jarnigan, Principal; C. H. Brown, 
N. W. Anthony, Mrs. C. H. Brown, A. M. Akston, 
Emma B. Davis, H. E. Fortson, Beulah H. 
Peters, W. W. Harris, Lula B. Ingram, T. M. 
Ellis, Violet C. Henderson, L. V. Haywood, Isabel 
Scott, A. K. Kelly, Thomas H. Pettway, L. V. 
Clarke, S. L. Whitly, Ionia E. Pew, L. E. Mce- 


Grier, Esther J. Ransom, H. G. Ruse, J. H. 
McDougle, Emma Y. Hunt, Annie R. Fortson. 
Warren County Unit 
Mrs. Flora Alston, Miss Rosa E. Alston, Mr. 


McCarroll Alston, Mrs. 
Irene P. Alexander, Mrs. 
Esther Branch, Miss Lee Burchette, Miss Mary 
M. Davis, Mr. R. W. Davis, Mrs. Katie O. 
Green, Mrs. Cora T. Harris, Miss Hattie B. In- 
gram, Miss Bettie H. Jenkins, Mr. J. Carter 
Jones, Miss Hattie J. Kearny, Miss Millie Long, 


Mary L. Arrington, Mrs. 
Mary J. Batts, Mrs. 


Rev. J. E. McGrier, Miss Mary Patillo, Mrs. 
Nevie J. Powell, Mrs. Mary H. Powell, Miss 
Louise Somerville, Mrs. Enolia L. Streeter, Mrs. 
Marie H. Thomas, Miss Virginia Teele, Mrs. 
Pattie G. Tyson, Miss Willie G. Watson, Mrs. 
Minnie B. Williams, Miss Marjorie Williams, 


Miss Lucy Wortham, Miss Eleanor M. Wright, 


Mrs. Maria E. Wynn, Mr. C. I. Martin, Mrs. 
Edna W. Harris. 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Carver High School, Mount Olive 

Mr. C. H. McLendon, Principal; Mr. L. A. 
Keiser, Mr. W. H. Watson, Mr. D. D. Burge, 
Mrs. C. H. McLendon, Miss Dorothy O. Dula, 
Miss Genevieve Kyer, Mrs. E. T. Jordan, Miss 
Pearlye Durham, Miss M. Evelyn Harvey, Mrs. 
P. W. Connor, Mr. Chester Askew, Miss N. Z. 
Sitgraves, Miss Elizabeth Armwood, Mrs. A. B. 


Hughes, Mrs. Ardelia Bizzell, Miss S. O. Sykes, 
Miss Annie L. Cobb, Mrs. C. D. Brock. 


Vail District 

Mrs. Bessie Moses, Mrs. Vivian Williams, Mrs. 
Freida McLamb, Miss Frances Sykes, Mr. J. 
Walter Jones, Mrs. Ida Stanford, Miss Mignon 
Etheridge, Mrs. Christine Outlaw, Miss Mary 
Elliott, Mrs. Mattie Arrington, Mrs. Arie Atkin- 
son, Miss Annie Ward, Mrs. Edna Kelly, Mr. 
Andrew Hexstall, Mrs. Juanita Jones, Mr. BE. A. 
Brown, Mr. J. H. Carraway, Miss Wilma Hobbs, 


Hureka District 
Ruth Coles, Miss Alma Hicks. 


County Units 
Mrs. Maude M. Kornegay, Miss Lillian Perry, 
Mr. Ezea Tysor, Mrs. Catherine S. Turner, Miss 
Roberta Moses, Mr. W. M. Reinhardt, Miss Myrtle 
Y. McDonald, Miss Fannie M. Staton, Mrs. Mary 
L. Barnes Smith, Mr. Greenville Harris, Mr. C. J. 
Daniels, Mrs. Golda Wortham, Miss Nina Holt, 
Miss Lettie Manly, Mr. Reuben Cherry, Miss Essie 
P. Martin, Miss Sadie Kornegay, Miss Thelma 
Cromartie, Miss Valeria Edwards, Mrs. Martha 
W. Armstrong, Miss Margaret Parham, Miss 
Velma Foster, Mrs. Thelma A. Branche, Miss 
Natalie Pierce. Mr. Clarence Thompson, Mrs. 
Sula Alston, Mrs. Lillian F. Williams, Mrs. Annie 
B. Ward, Miss Winnie Joyner, Mrs. Effie B. Holt, 
Mrs. Della Finlayson, Miss Beulah Hines, Miss 
Helen Hill, Miss Hazel Mallete, Miss Consuela 

Armwood, Miss Sarah B. Nixon. 


Fremont High and Elementary Schools 
Mr. G. L. Harper, Principal; Miss I. V. Lar- 
kin, Mrs. E. M. Harper, Miss M. E. Mathewson, 
Miss L. S. Jones, Miss M. Hill, Miss L. D. New- 
some, Miss E. Butler, Miss P. Scott, Miss M. S. 
Ward, Miss A. M. Haskins, Miss J. G. Slater, Miss 
I.: V. Evans, Mrs. E. Kornegay, Mr. W. R. 
Davis, Miss E. Edwards. 


Dudley J. High School 
Edward A. House, principal; Harvey O. Free- 
man, Mrs. Cleopatra P. House, Mrs. Mabel C. 
Joyner, Miss Callie Barnes, Miss Marie V. Wash- 
ington, Miss Vertie Hines, Miss Hilda Thompson, 
Ezekiel Ancrum, Mrs. Daisy Hinton, Miss Mary E. 
Carter, Mrs. E. A. Thornton. 


Goldsboro City Schools 
Miss Rosa Atmore, Mrs. Dorothy Barnes, Miss 
Geneva Bass. Charles I. Bland, Mrs. Theresa 
Bland, Miss Catherine Bond, Miss Josie Boney, 
Mrs. Alice H. Brown, Prof. Hugh V. Brown, Miss 
Mary V. Brown, Mrs. Mayme Carney, Mrs. M. P. 


Mrs. 


Christian, R. C. Christian, Miss Maxine Coley, 
Geo. V. H. Collins, Mrs. G. M. Council, Miss 
Valeria Edwards, Mrs. Ruth Everett, Miss Vir- 


ginia Faison, Miss Susie Faucette, Porter Fennell, 
Miss Ruth Ferdinand, Walter A. Foster, Mrs. 
Lillie Fredrick, Mrs. N. J. Fredrick, Mrs. Susan 
Fredrick, Mrs. M. L. Gavin. Miss Sadie Grantham, 
Mrs. Flora Griffin, Miss Rosa Gray, James E. 
Green, Mrs. Esther Guess, Miss Susie Guess, Miss 
Charity Hatcher, Mrs. Alice Hogans, Mrs. M. B. 
Holt, Mrs. S. Y. Holt, Mrs. M. K. Jackson. Mrs. 
Margaret Johnson, Thos. S. Johnson, Miss Wilma 
Jones, Mrs. A. E. Lubin, Mrs. P. T. Mattison, 
Miss Emma McDougal, Miss Adalyn Monroe, Mrs. 
M. S. Oakley, W. Clyde Pickett, Miss A. J. Riggs- 
bee, Mrs. V. G. Scott, Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
Samuel C. Smith, Mrs. Alicia Stitt, Mrs. F. M. 
Tyler, James B. Tyler, Miss H. B. Whitley, Miss 
A. E. Whittington, Mrs. L. G. Williams. Mrs. 
R. H. Wright. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Plymouth High School 


W. H. Berry, principal; Madelyn E. Watson, 
Robert E. Moore, Joseph W. Parker, Jr., Wm. 


Thos. Marable, W. W. Walker, Symera Cohen 
Rayner, Beatrice E. Fletcher, Lillian V. Hill, 
Sophia E. Spruill, Mabel Delois Green, Ethel 
Jane Rodgers, Pauline V. Alston, Elsie Ermel 
Griggs, Emily Connetta Hairston, Reunice An- 
thony Walker, Ruth R. Williams, Mary Louise 
Glover. 


Marratock School 
Emma Walker, Mary Austin. 
Brooks School 
Margaret H. Berry. 
Deep Bottom School 
Ernest L. Owens, Mariah E. Baum. 
Roper High School 
J. J. Clemmons, principal; Elmer V. Wilkins, 
E. Witherspoon Wilkins, George M. Smith, Daisy 
Lee Clark, Eva L. Stewart, Ruby E. Lane, 
Martha E. Berry. 


Macedonia School 
James H. Bias, Montrose G. Bias. 


Mt. DeLane School 
Cora R. Honablow, Minnie Lee Freeman. 


Backwoods School 
Maggie Lee Boyd, Rosetta Honablow. 


SOUNDSIDE SCHOOL 


Chas. V. Bell, Theresa OFF ail 


Je Sor Azzelia F, 
. Creswell High School 
- W. Littlejohn, Mildred B. Garrett, Pencie C 
Nixon, Irvin B. Honabl arjorie Pai i 
Gaerne ow, Marjorie L. Paige, 


Cherry School 
Trumilla Lugene Brickhouse. 


Pritchett School 
Rosa Littlejohn. 


WILKES COUNTY 
Miss Teressa Pride, Mr. Franklin Rider. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Wilson City Schools 
i Chas. H. Darden High School 
E. M. Barnes, principal; S. J. Satchell, J. M 
Miller, C. W. Hines, A. G. Walker, Miss Cora M. 
Washington, Miss Delores Hines, Mrs. Elinor 
Foster, Mrs. Sallie M. Johnson, Mrs. Margaret 
Edwards Kornegay, Mrs. Mamie E. Whitehead, 
Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, Mrs. Estelle Shade, Mrs. 
Ethel D. Alexander, Mrs. Priscilla K. Spellman, 
Mrs. Annie M. Dupree, Mrs. S. B. Thomas, Mrs. 
Marian H. Miller, Mrs. Rosa L. Williams, Mrs. 
Margaret G. Cooper, Miss Marian L. Davis, Mrs. 
Juanita P. Morrisy, Mrs. Alice H. Jones. 


Dick Elementary School 

Miss Elizabeth E. Brodie, Miss Winnifred A. 
Gilmore, Miss Floretta J. Walson, Mrs. Julia B. 
Harrell, Mrs. E. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Julia E. 
Hunter, Mrs. Addie D. Butterfield, Mrs. Cecelia A. 
Norwood, Mrs. Johnnie K. Boatwright, Mrs. Ivary 
L. Satchell, Mrs. Mary G. Harris, Mrs. Doris V. 
Walker, Mrs. Eva J. Coley, Mrs. Helen D. Whit- 

ted, Mr. Malcom D. Williams, principal. 

Sallie Barbour School, Wilson 
Mr. E. P. Reid, principal; Mrs. Annie UL. 
Barnes, Miss Louise O. Cherry, Miss Amanda 
G. Daniels, Mrs. Lucy J. Davis, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Hines, Mrs. Tempsie Jones, Miss Myrtle E. Lane, 
Mrs. Marie R. Mitchner, Miss Martha Robertson, 
Miss Elsworth H. Sadler, Mrs. Willie H. Smith, 
Miss Lillian E. Whitfield, Mrs. Florence B. 


Whitley, Mrs. Georgia E. Wyche, Mrs. Lurean B. 
Zachary. 


Elm City High School 
Miss Clara Godette Cooke, Miss Laura Joyner, 
Miss Lydia Coley, Miss H. M. Ricks. 
Wilson County Group 
Miss Vera Green, Miss Louise DeLarrome, 
Miss Mabel L. Brewington, Mrs. S. B. Williams, 
Mrs. Ida Reid, Mrs. Sadie Best, Mrs. Maggie 
Redmon, Miss Savannah Farmer, Miss Cora 
Powell, Miss Bedford Savage Lucas, Miss Mazie 
Wells, Miss Ruth Hooper Coppage, Miss Maggie 


White, Mr. H. M. Fitts, Mrs. L. W. Hilliard. 
Mrs. Viola B. McPhail, Miss Thelma Saunders, 
Miss Surluta Bell, Mrs. Mary Diggs, Miss Vir- 
ginia M. Artis, Mr. M. W. Fisher, Mrs. Marie 
Bullard, R. R. Lee, Mary E. Barnes, Viola 
Knight. 


W.P.A. Adult Education Teachers 

Mrs. Geneva W. Burke, Miss Mary G. Perry, 
Mrs. Viola McMillan, Mrs. Australia Gorham, 
Mrs. Lula Dugger, Rev. John N. Taylor, Mrs. 
Bessie Adams, Mrs. Georgia Bunch, Miss Lorna 
Wilson, Mr. James E. Gibbs, Mrs. Nina Scott, 
Mrs. Sudie Rasberry, Miss Esther Rich, Mrs. 
Mattie F. Daniels, Mr. Lemuel Cartwright, Miss 
E. Louise Cooper, Miss Naomi Fulford, Mrs. 
Helen Grant, Miss Naomi Simon, Miss Bessie 
Davenport, Mrs. Effie Gadson, Mrs. Mazie E. Byrd, 


Mr. McKinley Hawkins, Mrs. Katie B. Collier, 
Mrs. Odessa Burke, Mrs. Bernice Bailey, Mrs. 
Maggie V. Bryant, Mr. Richard Council, Mr. 


Robert P. Gordon, Mrs. Amy Lane, Mr. William 
B. Pruden, Mrs. Essie Riddick, Mr. T. J. Raynor, 
Mr. Otto Walker, Mrs. Julia N. Wesley, Mrs. Inez 
A. Williams, Miss Lula Moore, Miss Donia Wil- 
kins, Mr. P. C. Turner, Miss Louvenia Wat- 
son, Mr. Robert McNeill, Miss Flossie Bullard, 
Miss Gussie Goodman, Mr. R. C. Henderson, Mrs. 
Emma G. Sasser, Mrs. Julia Croom, Mrs. Mary N. 


Brown, Mrs. E. J. Batts, Miss Sadie L. Woods, 
Mr. Henry L. Middleton, Mr. Lee A. Haddock, 
Mrs. Julia Mask, Mrs. Mozelle P. Lane, Miss 


Omega Glover, Mr. H. E. King, Mr. Oscar Apple- 
white, Mr. H. M. Johnson, Miss Lucy Coleman, 
Mr. J. I. Wooten, Mr. John Lester, Mr. C. I. 
Hinton, Mr. Jerry M. Foust, Miss Helen De- 
berry, Miss Rachel A. Paylor, Mr. C. L. Rai- 
ford, Mr. A. A. Burgins, Mrs. Mary C. Allen, 
Mr. Ed. H. Stewart, Mrs. Fannie F. Harris, Mr. 
Garfield A. Ridgill, Mrs. N. M. Reid, Mrs. Lillie 


K. Peterson, Miss Alma Sherrod, Miss Mary 
Steward, Mrs. Maggie McBride, Miss Lula Hin- 
nant, Miss Alice Crawford, Mr. Henry Tyson, 
Mrs. Mary Daniels, Mr. William C. Moore, Mr. 
Fernando P. Oger, Mildred Davison, Lonnie T. 
Lindsay, Pandora Davis, Galveston MHaygood, 


Alvin Von Kennedy. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
Dr. N. C. Newbold, Mr. G. H 
Marie M. Mclver, Dr. Walter 


Ferguson, Mi 


Hughes. 
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Teacher’s Special Contract 


(Between Age 18 to 49 inclusive) 


This policy is specially designed for school 
teachers, and is handled through a special! 
department of the Company. 


Claims are settled locally. 
It’s new, complete and reasonably priced. 


It can be purchased to pay you $30.00, $40.00, 
$50.00, $60,00 or $80.00 per month, depend- 
ing on your salary and the amount you want. 


All policies pay at least $1,000.00 accidental 
death indemnity. 


Pays during vacation. 
Pays while you are quarantined. 


Your income is the most important thing 
you have. If you cannot work your salary 
as a teacher stops. 


If you have a teacher’s Special contract, when 
disability stops your salary as a teacher, you 
receive an income from the Company. 


It’s better to have this protection and not 
need it than to need it and not have it. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. 


116A West Market 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: Teacher’s Department 
Walter A. Costello, L. W. Berrier, Warren Harley 
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The Best Hotel in the Carolinas! 








The Arcade Hotel 


Hast boar cleats, sei teereat 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Clean, Well-Lighted Rooms 
Excellent Table Board 
Courteous Service 


WE INVITE YOUR PATRONAGE “el 


PLUMMER T. HALL, Proprietor 
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J. C. PRICE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEDICATES NEW BUILDING 


The J. C. Price School of Greensboro, N. C., dedicated its new building Monday night, November 25. The top picture 
is a front view of the building. The center picture is rear view of the building. The bottom photo is interior view of the 
auditorium-gymnasium. The auditorium-gymnasium is equipped with ball bearing curtains, removable seats so that the space 
“an be used for basketball, and window shutters so that movies can be shown during the day. 

Those taking part in the dedicatory exercises were: B. L. Smith, superintendent of city schools; J. A. Tarpley, principal, 
Dudley High School; the Rev, J. T. Hairston, pastor of Shiloh Baptist Church, and A, H, Peeler, principal of the school, 














The Christmas Spirit 


Y 
By CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN 


I strolled into John Wanamaker’s store in Philadel- 
phia the other morning just as the Christmas carol- 
singing had begun. On the balcony, with a background 
of a painted “Madonna and Child,” sat the carolers in 
red and white with their beautiful brass instruments 
from which poured forth the music of “Silent Night, 
Holy eNotes 


“O Come All Ye Faithful,” the director thundered 
through the microphone and more than a thousand 
voices coming from gray-haired women, middled-aged 
spinsters, young women with happy faces, strong-look- 
ing men, weary-faced men and women, the ragged, the 
poor, and little children, too, were lifted in song. Every- 
body sang. 


A little woman, evidently a Quaker, drew near to me 
and placing her book before my eyes said, “Let’s sing 
together.” Is not that the spirit of Christmas and should 
it not be the spirit of all the year, whether in peace or in 
war—“Let us sing’ together!” 
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The Rocking Chair Express 


By Mrs. Rost LEARY LOVE 
620 Hast Boundary St., Charlotte, N. O. 


I like to pile a rocking chair Again I choose another route 
With mama’s feather pillows; And to the North I go, 
Then play I’m riding on a ship Where children wear thick furs all year 
That sails the ocean’s billows. And love the ice and snow. 
Sometimes I visit China But though I travel far and wide 
That’s far across the sea. I’m not the least afraid. 
I eat some rice with Wu Lo Chang And when the hour says eight o’clock 
And sup his dainty tea. You’ll find me in my bed. 


On Ironing Day 


Sometimes my Mama lets me iron 
The towels and pillow-cases. 

But I want to grow big so I can iron 
Fine dresses with ruffles and laces. 


Ambition 


By LENA VICTORIA GRAVES 
Caswell County Training School, Yanceyville, N. C. 


ds 
What do you want from life? 
For some riches will suffice, 
Others seek love and health, 
In preference to vast wealth, 
What do you want from life? 


2: 
Happiness is sought by most, 
Contentment and peace of mind, 
Others would sell their souls, 
If fame they could only find, 
What do you want from life? 


3. 
Others seek to live and live, 
These are the ones who fear to die, 
Others wish the time would come, 
When in the soft, cozy bed they'll lie, 
What do you want from life? 


4, 

Are you content to just exist, 

From early morn to setting sun? 
Are you content to not be missed, 

When your work on earth is ended—done? 
Or do you want to so live on, 

In ways that to men will suffice, 
Do then stop today and ask, 

“What do I want to get from life?” 


aS 





— Opportunities for Practice of Democratic 
Principles in the Elementary School 


By Mrs. CLARA D. MANN 


Jeanes Supervisor, Oraven County 


[ADDRESS BEFORE GENERAL ELEMENTARY SECTION AT FAYETTEVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE] 


EMOCRACY is the fair- 
est and choicest flower 
7. of the spirit of man in 
the age-old struggle to 
tz ( achieve for the largest 
CERS possible number the 
abundant life by self- 
expression and self-direction. It 
has proceeded from the purpose 
of common men to have a larger 
say in determining their own des- 
tiny. It has been a long and costly 
struggle in which one generation 
has passed the torch to others 
seeming to say, “If ye keep not 
faith with us who die we shall not 
sleep.” 


Freedom and Faith in Democracy 


In every age there have been 
men who did not believe in Democ- 
racy even as there are such in our 
own country today. Boswell quotes 
Dr. Johnson as having said, “It is 
better that some should be un- 
happy than that none should be 
happy which would be the case in 
a general state of equality.” 

But most men who have under- 
stood and tasted of freedom will 
agree with Thomas Jefferson that 
“The democratic is the only form 
of government which is not eter- 
nally at open or secret war with 
the rights of man.” 

On the contrary it is especially 
dedicated to the defining, establish- 
ing, and protecting the rights of 
man as they are contained in our 
Bill of Rights. And where there 
is a tendency to over-ride and dis- 
regard these fundamentals of hu- 
man freedom, there is a corre- 
sponding waning of the light of 
liberty. Lowell said in the Bigelow 
Papers “Democracy gives every 
man the right to be his own op- 
pressor,” which is certainly better 
if a man must be oppressed, even 
as self-discipline is better than 
discipline imposed without. 


Democracy a Way of Life 
But Democracy is more than a 


theory of government: IT IS A 
WAY OF LIFE. This makes the 
educational process all the more 


important. A way of doing things’ 


must be skillfully mastered which 
means teaching and practice. Chil- 
dren must have continual practice 
in living socially useful lives if the 
habit is to carry over to adult 
years. The expression “Democratic 
Processes” is apt and appropriate 
for it means those ways of doing 
things for itself that have grown 
out of the priceless strivings of the 
race in its slow and painful rise to 
spoken and acted power. 


Emergence of Democratic 
Principles 

Out of that struggle certain 
principles have emerged which 
have tremendous meaning for the 
educational process. Betrand Rus- 
sell points them out as INTELLI- 
GENCH,_ SELF - RELIANCE, 
SELF-CONFIDENCE, SUBMIS- 
SION TO THE MAJORITY (when 
the majority goes against one), 
FULL COOPERATION and 
AWARENESS OF THE PROC- 
ESS. 


Significance For Common Men 


If the common man in the exer- 
cise of his voice and vote is a sov- 
ereign authority and the maker of 
rulers acceptable to his wishes, the 
more of these qualities, the better. 
The increasing intelligence of the 
citizens is the surest safeguard 
against mob hysteria, and erratic 
and ill-advised popular movements. 
Self-reliance and _ self-confidence 
are indispensable in that free ac- 
tion in business, industrial and 
personal achievement which give 
dignity, wealth, and power to the 
State. 

Submission to the will of the 
majority is the finest self-disci- 
pline one can impose upon himself. 
It schools in good sportsmanship 
and is a hindrance to the ever re- 
curring revolutions which mark 


the so-called democratic countries 
to the south of us. Our country 
has had a long period of steady 
development because our conscious- 
ness of the democratic process has 
led us to accept the judgment of 
the majority and bide our time for 
the reassertion of our convictions. 

Democracy stands for the com- 
mon man’s right to speak his mind 
and do his deed in the total fellow- 
ship of his countrymen. It bal- 
ances individual freedom and so- 
cial responsibility and keeps clear 
the principal that the common 
good is paramount even if our 
personal ease and privileges are in- 
terfered with so long as our sur- 
render is personal rather than dic- 
tated. Democracy keeps clear that 
the rank and file of men are the 
best judges of how they want to 
pursue life, liberty, and happiness ; 
for it is true that “no man is good 
enough to govern another man 
without his consent.” 


Education and Democratic 
Mentality 


To enter into a proper accept- 
ance of one’s responsibility in a 
democratic society, education must 
provide a democratic mentality, 
give facility in sharing in the dem- 
ocratic process, give a sense of 
competence and adequacy, and in- 
still loyalty to the common good. 
Certain habits are essential for 
the whole man in the exercise of 
his rights and duties. He must 
have good health and body hab- 
its. Physical fitness is not only the 
right but the duty of every man. 
There is laid upon a citizen in a 
Democracy the solemn responsi- 
bility of forming judgments as 
grounds for intelligent action, he 
must have good mental habits. Be- 
cause nations rot within, and fall 
like the Roman Empire from in- 
ternal corruption, the citizens 
should have good social and moral 
habits. 
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To all of this must be added sin- 
cerity: (capacity for being trusted 
to perform conscientiously). 

Sympathy (capacity to under- 
stand the problems of all classes 
and groups). 

And tolerance: capacity for 
granting living space to those 
whose thoughts, form and customs 
vary from ours, provided there be 
a common loyalty to the good of 
the whole. 

Clearly, all this calls for educa- 
tion. Men may be trusted to FEEL 
their basic needs. They cannot be 
trusted to secure them in the 
BEST WAY without physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual education. 
There can be no doubt that the 
school is a decisive and fundamen- 
tal necessity for democracy: 

In the language of H. G. Wells: 


“It is a race between education 
and catastrophe.” 

In many minds today, Democ- 
racy is in eclipse. Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists, all totalitari- 
ans or dictatorships, have shown a 
wonderful capacity to get direct 
action and they have education of 
the highest technical character; 
but it is one thing to be educated 
to be a robot or a cog in a machine, 
and another to be educated to de- 
termine the form, purpose and use 
of the machine, to create and use 
it. 

To inculcate what I have said 
thus far is the purpose of demo- 
cratic education. 


Democratic Principles in the 
Elementary School 


How can the elementary school 
aid in the practice of these princi- 
-ples. I venture to say that the 
elementary school is supremely im- 
portant in this task for in it the 
pupils are at their formative and 
most impressionable age when 
lasting impressions are made. How 
we teach them to think there, how 
we guide them in action there, will 
have vast influence in teaching 
them to participate in the demo- 
cratic process. For Democracy, the 
institution is important whether it 
be forum, town meeting, assembly, 
church, home and school. 

In these institutions democratic 
principles receive their primary 
motivation. When someone asked 
Lycurgus to establish Democracy 
in Sparta he replied: “Do you first 
establish democracy in your own 
home”? And what is here said ap- 


plies to all our institutions and 
especially the school with which 
we are primarily concerned today. 
What are some of the opportuni- 
ties to practice Democratic princi- 
ples in the elementary school? Let 
us take the principles as listed by 
Betrand Russell: 


Ist. Intelligence 


As some has said, “there is no 
substitute for the intelligence of 
the teacher.” Without knowledge 
and understanding education does 
not exist. This requires a wealth 
of reading material including cur- 
rent periodicals, in order that the 
pupil may be intelligently aware 
of the world in which he lives. 
There should be stimuli for more 
than one natural sense: 1. Charts, 
posters, friezes, and songs, poems, 
dramatics, dances. Study of all of 
these should be pleasurable. Demo- 
cratic intelligence is based on dis- 
cussion, debate pro and con of im- 
portant questions. Therefore, am- 
ple opportunities should be pro- 








It Seems So Strange 
v 


By Dasim Hasson ADAMS 
Gaston County Schools 


It seems so strange— 

That two should meet, 

And suddenly and all without a will, 
Those lives, so lately all unknown, 
Should fit like a nichéd one, 

And perfectly fulfill 

Hach need, ere ’tis begun. 


Divided worlds 

These two had roamed— 

And deemed it not that life with- 
held its sweet— 

Content with that they blindly 
held— 

Nor asking more than this; 

But thinking life complete 

With what they eked of bliss. 


Ev’n as they meet 
These two must part— 
As waltzers ending step with 
measured beat, 


Are left with naught gave 
melody— 
These hold—a prayer, sincere and 
fleet— 


A moon’s soft glow— 
And empty hearts— 
Too wise with what they know. 
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vided for such. “It is not what 
men know, but what they are dis- 
posed to do with what they know 
that determines the rise and fall 
of civilization.””—Coolidge. 


2nd. Self-Reliance 


There is nothing which makes a 
fellow capable of relying on him- 
self like relying on himself. Chil- 
dren should be given their initia- 
tive more. Guide them as to where 
materials may be had and let them 
find it. In the elementary school 
children have too much done for 
them. 

3rd. Self-Confidence 


Nothing succeeds like success. 
The elementary school should ap- 
point tasks that can be accom- 
plished by an individual. This 
will be the spur of self-confidence. 
Opportunities for self - expression 
during class periods and club meet- 
ings should be provided. 


Ath. Submission to the Majority 


The organized club again gives 
opportunity for the practice of this 
great principle. The individual will 
learn that the majority vote gets 
ite 

5th. Full Cooperation 

This is assured if the class room 
is organized in a sort of “All for 
one and one for all’? plan, where 
each individual or group performs ~ 
a task for the good of the whole. 

Examples: WE care for OUR 
flowers. OUR unit is developing; 
OUR exhibit is nice. Always the 
idea of cooperative possession. 


6th. Awareness of the Process 


From time to time there should 
be surveys and projects of practi- 
cal living value like home beautifi- 
cation, school improvements and 
such like, which demonstrates dem- 
ocratic living beyond school walls. 

Let us remember our great dem- 
ocratic motive which is the largest 
good to the largest number in the 
securing of which there must be 
a balancing of the individual free- 
dom and social responsibility. 

If we are to save democracy in a 
world gone mad over individual 
power, we must plant deep in the 
minds and hearts of the common 
people a determination to hold fast 
to their rights and duties, as citi- 
zens. To the teacher in the class- 
room is committed the solemn task 
of seeing that democracy survives. 
“The noblest motive is the common 
good.” 
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Problems In Education 


An Address Delivered by JoHN W. MircHEeLL, Negro State Agent of the North Carolina Extension Service Before the Interracial 
Commission in Session at High Point, North Carolina, Tuesday, October 29, 1940 


HE current term of edu- 
cation means to get in- 
formation to the people 

® || with an understanding 

of what is to be done for 
the welfare of those 
concerned. 

In the recent years the many 
government agencies that have 
been created in order to improve 
the economic and social conditions 
of the people, much has been said 
about the educational part of the 
program. We hear it in the AAA, 
NYA, FSA, and the other agencies. 
So in discussing the subject, ‘The 
Problems of Education,’ we have 
just that in mind—how to get the 
information to the people with that 
kind of understanding that people 
may react in a favorable way. 

In North Carolina and the South 
we have two great programs. The 
National Defense, which is a na- 
tional program, and “A Decade of 
Progress,” which applies to the 
Southern States. In both of these 
programs our “big job” is to reach 
the people as a group and as indi- 
viduals. In the South we are con- 
scious that our basic wealth con- 
sists of land, water and minerals. 
But our greatest potential wealth 
is in the people themselves. 

As a social and economic prob- 
lem it is pointed out that we have 
undernourished people, ill people 
and people not properly housed. In 
fact, it is said that as a national 
problem we have 45,000,000 people 
living below the safety line because 
they are not properly fed nor 
housed. 

In North Carolina it is pointed 
out that we have thousands of 
families whose family income is 
below $500 a year. As an educa- 
tional problem applicable to the 
Negro race, it is pointed out that 
51 per cent of all the Negro chil- 
dren in school are in the first three 
grades of the primary elementary 
schools. With these problems in 
mind, we wish to make some sug- 
gestions as to what can be done 
toward preparing ourselves for the 
National Defense as well as making 


strides for a “Decade of Progress.” 

As North Carolinians, we are 
justly proud of the fine progress 
that has been made in education, 
yet, we must admit that all of our 
institutions of higher learning, 
with few exceptions, have geared 
to train teachers or people for sal- 
aried jobs. This has brought about 
two conditions. Only a small pro- 
portion of the population has been 
able to stay in school until qualified 
for a salaried job. But even though 
a small percentage has been able 
to get this higher training, yet, 
there are not enough jobs of this 
kind for our trained people, and 
were it not for the government 
jobs that have been created within 
the past seven years there would 
be a very long list of educated peo- 
ple with nothing to do. On the 
other hand, by far, the largest 
majority of our population has not 
received school training up to the 
seventh grade, neither have they 
received any kind of vocational 
training. That brings us up to the 
real problem: 

The Need of Vocational Trained 
People with the Skill to Apply 
Training. 

So often when this statement is 
made there are those who are zeal- 
ous in the advocation of higher 
training and the culturist that this 
is an effort to apply only industrial 
training without the proper foun- 
dation for the so-called education. 
And when one who is engaged in 
agriculture makes the statement 
that agriculture offers more oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in the South 
than any other one vocation, it is 
thought that too much emphasis is 
being put on agriculture — over- 
looking the importance of the pro- 
fessions and other vocations. 

We wish to disabuse anyone’s 
mind with such thoughts. But 
what we do have in mind is that 
when agriculture, home economics 
and the trades are taught efficient- 
ly with emphasis on how to apply 
agriculture, home economics and 
the trades, there will be a different 
appreciation on the part of those 


taught. Furthermore, when an in- 
dividual is so taught he will not 
be dependent on a salaried job, but 
will be able to go back to his com- 
munity and find a job that is wait- 
ing for him or make one for him- 
self. Not only with this kind of 
training will one be able to make a 
better living for himself, but 
those who are engaged in the pro- 
fessions and various industries in 
the South will be benefited because 
those engaged in agriculture and 
vocation will have money to pay for 
professional service and to buy 
products from the industries. So 
when we advocate expansion of 
agriculture, home economics and 
skilled trades, it is with the idea . 
of balancing our educational pro- 
gram so that it will not be so one- 
sided. 

As an illustration, we will men- 
tion home economics as it is set up 
in North Carolina for the training 
of Negro girls, and in using this 
illustration, it is not mentioned as 
any special criticism on any one 
institution but from the standpoint 
of pointing out how inadequate the 
course is for the training of girls 
who are to go back to rural dis- 
tricts either as citizens or as work- 
ers. We know that the raising of 
poultry, making of gardens, and 
canning of vegetables and fruits as 
well as meats, the laying out of 
lawns, the location of shrubbery 
and flowers, and the general yard 
beautification are the jobs left 
largely to the women. 

If a young Negro woman is to 
engage in the service of a home 
demonstration agent she is sup- 
posed to work cooperatively with 
the farm agent on the above proj- 
ects. If she is to be a home eco- 
nomics teacher in a rural district 
she is not only to have an appre- 
ciation of the above things, but 
even she will be embarrassed if 
she does not have a working knowl- 
edge of what needs to be planted 
both in the vegetable garden and in 
the flower garden, and how to care 
for poultry; how to can, and even 
how to milk a cow as well as how 
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to make butter and cheese. This 
phase of education has been com- 
pletely overlooked in home eco- 
nomics in institutions of higher 
learning in North Carolina, with 
the exception of a little canning, 
and even then the products are 
bought from the market instead of 
being taken from the school farm 
or garden. 

In the so-called skill trades the 
training has not advanced far be- 
yond classroom models. When it 
comes to agriculture, I feel too 
much stress is being put on class- 
room work and not enough on ap- 
plied agriculture. With such a set- 
up it is almost impossible for a boy 
having been reared in a town, even 
though his parents have been 
reared in the country, to avail him- 
self of agricultural training that 
will stand up when he is called upon 
to go into the rural communities to 
work for himself and the public. 


When it comes to this phase 
the rural communities of the South 
can absorb scores and _ scores 
everywhere. And whatever we 
think of this kind of training we 
should not think just in the terms 
of one institution of higher learn- 
ing in the State but think in the 
terms of an educational set-up that 
will reach every community in 
North Carolina from mountains to 
sea until every community is im- 
bued with the idea as to how to 
make the best possibe living right 
where the family is. One might 
think that this is a Utopian dream, 
but it is not at all impossible. 


The suggestion is now being 
made by some that regional vo- 
cational centers be set up in North 
Carolina where agriculture and 
home economics and other voca- 
tions will be taught in institutions 
of higher learning. 

As we know, Teachers Col- 
lege in Elizabeth City is operating 
a farm in connection with the 
school. Under the former presi- 
dent, Mr. J. H. Bias, an unbeliev- 
able amount of vegetables were 
grown and canned by the students. 
Thousands of pounds of pork were 
grown, killed and cured and put in 
a modern smoke house. The same 
program is being conducted under 
the present president, Dr. H. L. 
Trigg. 

At Fayetteville State College, in 
cooperation with the NYA fifty 
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MRS. ALMA HERNDON ADDISON 


Mrs. Alma Herndon Addison, 
teacher and Girl Reserves advisor 
of the Washington High School, 
Raleigh, passed July 21. 

Mrs. Addison was a graduate of 
Saint Augustine’s College. The 
year following her graduation from 
college she was elected a teacher 
in the Warrenton High School at 
Warrenton, North Carolina, Two 
years later she was elected as a 
teacher in the Washington High 


School where she spent the re- 
mainder of her life in building 
character into the students under 
her care. 

She was an efficient and faithful 
teacher, always thoughtful of oth- 
ers. Whether in school or family 
or with teachers, she always dis- 
played a gentleness, a courteous 
manner, an unselfish spirit which 
were outstanding qualities of her 
sterling character. 





MRS. BETTIE E. BRANCH 


Mrs. Bettie E. Branch, teacher 
and church woman, passed Sunday, 
October 13 in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Branch was a member of 
the Raleigh Public School faculty 
and taught for 44 years in the 
Washington Elementary School. As 
a teacher she was conscientious, 
loyal and cooperative, willing at all 
times to do her part for the good 
of the cause. 

During the many years of her 
unbiased service, Mrs. Branch de- 
voted her entire life to the build- 
ing of character into the children 
in her care. Therefore one of her 


predominating qualifications was 
her devotion to children and her 
sincere desire to infuse in them 
those sterling qualities which 
would enrich their lives and attain 
for them a greater and higher de- 
gree of efficiency, consequently en- . 
abling them to become worthy, re- 
spectable citizens. 

Besides being a loyal teacher, 
Mrs. Branch was also a loyal church 
worker and served practically in all 
departments of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Raleigh. Here, 
again she exhibited the profound 
desire to be of service and to touch 
the lives of youths and adults. 





acres of vegetables are being grown 
at Brick School. Far more vege- 
tables than can be used by the 
boarding department at Fayette- 
ville. Many of these vegetables are 
sold to the other institutions—pri- 
vate and public. Such develop- 
ments should mean much to the 
rural people of Eastern North 
Carolina since the majority of the 
rural population engaged in agri- 
culture live east of Raleigh. 

There are many illustrations in 
North Carolina to show that real 
progress is being made in rural 
North Carolina among Negroes. 
But it is only a sampling of what 
can be done when more stress is 
put on training for applied practice 
that will reach down to the people. 
At this time if every American is 
expected to do his duty then it is 
the duty of America to see that 


every man is trained to properly 
discharge his duty as an American. 


Yeh! 


The professor was delivering the 
last lecture of the term. 

“The examination papers are 
now in the hands of the printer,” 
he concluded. ‘‘Now, are there any 
questions you would like an- 
swered ?” 

Silence prevailed for a moment, 


then a voice piped up, ‘Who is the 
printer?” 


Question in the eighth grade ex- 
amination: 

“Is it safe to turn on the electric 
light while taking a bath?” 

Answer: “Yes, if you pull down 
the shades.” 
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Our Grocery Store 


Developed In Second Grade, Orange County Training School, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. How the activity began: 


During a discussion of things 
that we do before coming to school, 
we discovered that nearly every 
child said, “I go to the store for 
mother.” <A _ discussion followed 
about the different types of stores 
to which they went, such as drug 
stores, fruit stores, market and 
department stores, but the one that 
they were most familiar with was 
the grocery store. 

There was great enthusiasm at 
the teacher’s suggestion that we 
go down town and buy our lunch 
from a grocery store. (Most of 
the children were familiar with the 
small neighborhood stores.) 


II. Getting ready for the trip: 

A. We secured permission from 
the manager of a local store for 
the entire class to visit it. 

B. We listed the things that we 
wanted to find out. 


Children’s Questions 


Where do vegetables come from? 

Where do meats come from? 

Where are cakes and bread 
made? 





Unit: THE GROcERY STORE 


Second Grade, Orange County Training 
School, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


ELEANOR K. SELLARS, Teacher 


Where do milk and butter come 
from? 

How are these foods kept fresh? 

Where does fruit come from? 

Where are flour and meal made? 

Where is the ice gotten? 

Who paints the signs and price 
tags? 

How often are the windows 
dressed ? 

How often is the floor swept? 

Where does the _ storekeeper 
stand? 

What are people who buy from 
the store called? 

What groceries are sold in jars 
and cans? 

How are eggs measured? 

How is sugar measured? 

When is bread brought to the 
store? 
C. The class discussed the way 
that they would conduct themselves 
on the trip. These things were 
placed on the board. We will talk 
softly on the street. 

We will touch only the things 
that we have bought in the store. 

We will listen carefully to what 
the storekeeper tells us. 

We will thank the storekeeper 
when we leave. 


II. Upon our return to school the 
children had found the an- 
swers to many of their price 
questions including: 


Prices of the goods. 

Things that are kept in the re- 
frigerator. 

The color of the store. 

How foods are gotten to the 
store. 

How the scales are used. 

How the electric refrigerator is 
operated. 

Where the seasonal fruits and 
vegetables come from. 

In addition to their own ques- 
tions, the children saw unfamiliar 
vegetables such as brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, broccoli, as- 
paragus, and mushrooms. Many 
stories of our findings were put on 
tagboard charts and used for read- 
ing lessons, 





The day following the trip, some- 
one suggested playing store. An 
enthusiastic discussion of how we 
could make a store followed. Final- 
ly it was decided that the boys 
would bring orange crates for the 
shelves. Two little girls offered to 
bring large brown paper bags to 
cover these. Another child prom- 
ised to bring scales. On the next 
day we had quite an array of mate- 
rials with which to work. Four 
orange crates placed on top of each 
other made one section of shelves. 
Two others in a similar position 
made the other section. Two 
orange crates with a board be- 
tween them made the counter. One 
end of this held the scales. The 
paper bags and the cash register, 
(improvised from two cigar boxes) 
were placed under one end. From 
a box two boys improvised a re- 
frigerator. The section of wall 
and board directly behind the 
shelves was covered with brown 
wrapping paper. OUR GROCERY 
STORE was painted in large red 
letters at the top of this, by a 


child. Beneath this line pictures 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Unit: THE GROCERY STORE 


Second Grade, Orange County Training 
School, Chapel Hill, N. CO. 
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The New Year 


Remorseless time, fierce spirit of the glass and scythe, 
What power can stay him in his silent course, 
Or melt his iron heart to pity? 
On, still on he rushes, and forever. 
The proud bird, condor of the Andes, 
That soars through heaven’s unfathomable depths 
And bathes his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall and sinks to rest 
upon his mountain crag. 
But time the tomb builder knows not 
The weight of flight nor weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chains 
To bind his rushing pinions. 
—From “The Closing Year.’ Geo. D. Prentiss. 


The poet Young in his “Night Thoughts” says: 


We take no note of time but from its loss. 
And then as if an angel spoke, we hear the solemn 
sound—the death knell of our misspent hours. 


In this New Year the editor of the RECORD and 
each one of your officers extend hearty greetings, as 
you step over its threshold. 

As teachers we have much for which to be thank- 
ful. Among them the things that remain, and are en- 
during. Not the least of these are the things that 
peculiarly attach to our profession. 

We have or should have the love and confidence of 
children. We are permitted intimately to enter into 
the hearts of youth, to lessen their sorrows to mul- 
tiply their joys, to enter the sanctum sanctorum from 
which others are excluded. 

It is ours to deal with mind and heart and soul and 
to direct those processes through which noble man- 
hood and womanhood are builded for the citizenship 
of tomorrow. 

In a peculiar sense we teachers are permitted to 
live in the realm of the ideal—a beautiful realm. 
Our imagination may clothe it with classic beauty 
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and beyond the far horizon of our spiritual vision 
we may live in Arcadian groves and Elysian fields. 
Tomorrow forever beckons us. We shall never possess 
it in its maturity for the hem of its garment will 
forever trail just beyond our reach. But because of 
the culture which has come to us far beyond what 
the masses enjoy we may lift ourselves out of the 
sordid things of time and sense and live in a more 
beautiful world and walk hand in hand with the great 
of the world, who through past years have stood upon 
the highway of truth sending their influences through 
the darkness to awaken the dreaming and the dead. 
These and many other intangibles we may take with 
us along the paths of the New Year and as we reach 
the higher levels of the New Year may all of us see 
afar new peaks to climb and have the courage to 
climb them ungiddy of their elevation. So with Tiny 
Tim may we say “God bless you everyone” in 1941. 


Observations 


In our October issue was given a group of schools 
recently accredited by the State Department. 

Information has come to us of two more; the 
Sedalia School of which Mrs. Beatrice Coles is prin- 
cipal. It is given II-A rating. 

In Bladen County the East Arcadia School of 
which (Mr. R. B. Tynes is principal is given a rating 
of II-B. 

* * * Ed 

The Library of the University of North Carolina 
is preparing to bind, in book form for permanent 
preservation, the eleven volumes of the NoRTH CARO- 
LINA TEACHERS RECORD. 

They lack Volume 10, No. 4. I am asking for two 
or three copies of this number, October, 1939. We are 
willing to pay for same. Please send copies to this 
office, 801 Carmel Street, Charlotte. 


* *# * 


Again we call attention to the fact that a large 
number of the splendid pictures of James Weldon 
Johnson remain in stock. The editor must have over- 
estimated the racial and patriotic pride of our teach- 
ers in those of our group who have achieved great- 


ness for us. We sing with gusto at most of our pub- 
lic meetings: 


“Lift every voice and sing 
Till earth and heaven ring, 
Ring with the harmonies of Liberty. 
Let our rejoicing rise 
High as the list’ning skies 
Let it resound loud as the rolling seas.” 


But we won’t pay ten cents for a picture of the 
man who wrote that immortal anthem. We should 
have asked fifty cents a copy for this fine picture. 

* * & & 


As you know, the next meeting of the Association 
will be at Greensboro as guests of the A. & T. College, 
April 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1941. It is earnestly 
hoped that all sectional officers prepare and send to the 
executive secretary completed programs of their sec- 
tions and sub-sections, not later than Saturday, 
March 15th. 
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Most officers are meticulous in attending to this, 
but when even one section is late, we cannot go to 
press. To have an errorless printed program requires 
careful reading of proof and often correspondence. 
The program should be off the press a week before 
the meeting in order that copies may be sent to 
executive committeemen, heads of sections, and to 
invited guest speakers. Begin now on your part of 
the program. Let us have a good meeting. Our six- 
tieth annual meeting. There has never been a break. 

* * * * 


On January 9th the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers Association met with a similar com- 
mittee of the N. C. Education Association. 

Discussion of problems affecting both groups were 
freely entered into and matters peculiarly affecting 
colored teachers were also discussed. 

The meeting was harmonious and the Negro 
teachers may be assured that the white teachers are 
in sympathy with them in the effort to secure just 
recognition during the present session of this legis- 
lative biennium. 

The Legislative Committee of the Negro Teachers 
Association was represented by Dean James Taylor 
of N. C. College, Durham; Pres. J. W. Seabrook of 
Fayetteville Teachers College, Dr. N. H. Harris of 
Shaw University, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, president of 
the Association; President H. L. Trigg of State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, and Dr. G. E. 
Davis, Executive Secretary of the Association, who 
though not a member of the committee was invited 
to sit in with the committee. 

ae * * * 


Mrs. E. W. Butler, chairman of the Physical Educa- 
tion Section, calls our attention to an error in nam- 
ing the secretary of her section in the Directory 
rrinted in the October issue. The mistake was made 
in the report sent in by the recording secretary of the 
association as we put in officers as given at her desk. 

The. new secretary of that section is Mrs. Nina 
Cherry of Greenville, to whom we both make gracious 
apologies. 

Neither bouquets nor brickbats have been thrown at 
us for some time: 

However it is heartening to us to receive such en- 
couragement as came to us in December from Miss 
Hunt of Worcester, Mass., long-time teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Worcester High School. We quote from her 
letter written after reading the October issue of the 
RECORD. 

“The magazine itself will compare with any of a 
similar purpose that I know. 

“That article by Miss Albey on ‘What Literature 
Can Do For Me’ is well conceived, comprehensively 
treated, and detailed enough for guidance. 

“The contributor, Miss Albey, has made a good 
survey.” This from a white lady of cultured New 
England should make us duly humble, but proud of our 
magazine. 

A letter from one of our own group who has given a 
lifetime in the work of education, is also highly 
prized. 

“Permit me to thank you for the excellent page 
dedicated to the writer. Not only do I thank you, but 
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congratulate you on the superior work of the entire 
magazine—The RECORD. 
* * * * 


We quote also a letter from the Viking Press touch- 
ing the article by Prof. Webster on James Weldon 
Johnson: “We were very much interested to see your 
article in the NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS RECORD, 
and the fine attention which was given him by the 
reproduction of his photograph on the cover. We 
are entirely satisfied with your handling of the ac- 
knowledgement for the two poems. I think the editor 
deserves great credit for the make up of the Record.” 
The Viking Press has control of Dr. Johnson’s literary 
publications. 

* * ae e 

The 100 per cent membership school at Ellerbe, 
included in this issue was omitted due to the fact that 
its principal recited the names of his teachers to our 
secretary, got his cards and receipt, but left no 
roster. At our district meeting at Reidsville, said 
principal came in for an explanation of omission. He 
soon recognized where the responsibility rested, and 
all is forgiven. . 

His records will go forward and we thank him for 


coming to us. His was receipt No. 2 given at Fayette- 
ville. 





District Meetings of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


The Western District held its sessions at the Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College. The meeting was well 
attended in spite of inclement weather. The morning 
session was featured by the welcome address by 
President F. L. Atkins with a fitting response by 
Prof. J. E. Grigsby, principal of the Second Ward 
High School, Charlotte. 

The Cappella Choir of the College rendered several 
selections. 

The various sections of the association conducted 
sessions throughout the morning hours. 

After a most excellent dinner in the college dining 
room the association assembled in the auditorium 
to hear several guest speakers. 

The chief address was delivered by Doctor P. H. 
Gwynn, director of education at Davidson College. 
Mr. Rudolph Jones, of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, also addressed the teachers. 

The executive secretary of the parent body was 
present throughout the day to receive the annual 
membership dues. The amount collected was $263.00. 


eo WAP La 


The Northeastern District, held its meeting in the 
Washington Colored High School, beginning the pro- 
gram promptly at 9 a.m., Saturday, November 9. 

They printed as their goal 100 per cent representa- 
tion in the association of all the counties in the 
district. 

' The day was propitious and probably the majority 
of the teachers of the district were present. 

At the morning session Prof. W. R. Collins, princi- 
pal of the Johnston County Training School, respond- 
ed to the president’s address of welcome. 
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Mr. Rudolph Jones representing the NYA, and Mr. 
H. F. Anton addressed the teachers in the first general 
session. 

After being served to an excellent dinner, the asso- 
ciation assembled at 2:30 to hear the principal speaker 
of the day, the president of the Fayetteville State 
Teachers College, Doctor J. W. Seabrook. } 

The officers of the State Association were accorded 
seats on the rostrum and were graciously presented 
by President Hayes. The collection of State mem- 
bership dues amounted to $343.00. 

The Southeastern District held its sessions at New 
Bern in the West Street High School November 16th. 
The association was royally entertained by the people 
of the city. Dean MacRae, Fayetteville Teachers 
College, delivered the principal address. The attend- 
ance was large. The sectional meetings were intensely 
interesting. At the morning session visiting guests 
were introduced, and on behalf of the city and local 
teachers, cordial welcome was extended the super- 
intendents of city and county schools. 

Fitting response was made by Miss Ada G. Battle, 
supervisor of the Sampson County Colored Schools. 
The membership collection for the central association 
amounted to $355.00. 


%* %* * 6% 


Western District Association met at Reidsville in 
the Washington High School, December 14th. 

The teachers were welcomed by Superintendent 
L. J. Perry of the city schools. Fitting response was 
made by Principal J. A. Tarpley of the Greensboro 
City Schools. Dr. Charlotte H. Brown was presented 
and spoke briefly. In the afternoon two able ad- 
dresses were delivered; one by Dr. H. L. Trigg, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; 
the other by Dr. John H. Cook, Department of Edu- 
cation, N. C. College for Women, Greensboro. 

The president of the District Association, Dr. L. E. 
Boyd, gave a strong address during the afternoon 
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session, setting out certain goals for the year. We 
hope to publish the address in full in a subsequent 
issue. 

The executive secretary of the Central Association 
was given a place on the program and spoke briefly 
of his visits to the other three district meetings, and 
in concluding reported the collection for the day col- 
lected at the meeting of $689.00. This is by far the 
largest amount ever collected at a district meeting. 
This in spite of a day of constant drizzling rain. 
While the task of visiting the four district meetings, 
distributed in widely separated areas was rather 
strenuous, nevertheless we greatly enjoyed meeting 
the teachers and renewing friendships that have 
grown stronger with the years. 


Additions To Membership Roll 
For 19389-1940 


The names below should have appeared in the Roll 
published in the October issue. Hight of these paid 
memberships after the roll was printed. The others 
were omitted because of the mortal fallibility of the 
human machine. In writing out five thousand three 
hundred names on a typewriter, inevitably some will 
escape the practiced eye. 

Buncombe County—Mrs. Nellie R. Burford, Asheville. 

Hertford County—Miss Dicie J. Hall, Winton. 

Iredell County—Miss Genevive Reeves, Statesville; J. Q. 
Davidson, Statesville; Miss Addie Coble, Mooresville; Mrs. 
Margaret Cowell, Statesville; M. H. Harrington, Statesville; 
J. A. Ramseur, Mooresville; Mrs. Hattie Brooks, Mooresville; 
Mrs. Peola W. Morrison, Statesville. 

Nash County—Mrs. Rena D. Avent, Nashville. 

Richmond County—Mrs. C. M. Hodge, Rockingham; Mrs. 
Nettie Townsend, Rockingham. d 
Ellerbe School, S. B. T. Easterling, Mrs. H. U. Easterling, 
Miss A. A. Moore, Miss M. L. Norris, Miss A. B. Clarke, Miss 
D. E. Upperman, Mr. R. EH. McIntire, Miss F. E. Golden, 

Miss M. D. Williams. 

Washington County, At Large—Superintendent H. H. Mc- 

Lean, Washington County Schools. 


a 
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OUR GROCERY STORE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
of the various products, their 
names and prices were posted. The 
mothers cooperated by opening 
their cans carefully in order that 
they might be used in the store. 
White sand was used for sugar, the 
weighing of which proved to be an 
unfailing source of delight to every 
child. 
Important Correlations 

Arithmetic — Making money, 
making change, counting money, 
taking inventory of the stock, 
weighing sugar, counting fruit by 
dozens, etc., measuring quart, pint, 
half-pint of milk, finding which 
products cost more. 

Health — Special emphasis was 
placed on cleanliness as a requisite 


to becoming the storekeeper. The 
storekeeper and store were kept 
immaculate. Unwrapped foods 
were kept covered. The importance 
of milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables and 
cereals to the diet was learned. 
Posters of foods for a good lunch, 
dinner and breakfast were made. 


Art—Fruit and vegetables were 
made from clay and painted with 
poster paints. (Children learned to 
mix colors to make secondary col- 
ors.) Fruits and vegetables were 
cut from construction paper and 
used for a border during the unit. 
Pictures of the store, the grocer 
and of vegetables and fruits grow- 
ing, were drawn. 


Language—Letters were written 
to the manager of the store thank- 
ing him for allowing us to visit the 


store. The children also wrote 
letters to another section of the 
second grade, inviting them to 
come and buy groceries from our 
store. Many stories were made by 
the children and placed on large 
sheets of newsprint. The children 
learned to use a dial telephone and 
to practice correct speech over it 
in ordering groceries from the 
store. 

Music—Many songs were learned 
by the class about the source of 
food’ and the grocery store. One 
little girl composed the words and 
tune to a simple song. 


How the activity culminated: 
Letters were written to parents 
inviting them to come and visit 
the room and see the store. The 
charts were read, goods were 
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bought and sold. All art and writ- 
ten work was on display in the 
room. 
Songs to teach childen: 

1. Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Grow. 

2. Gratitude—Music Hour I, pp. 
a2: 

3. Where We Get Our Bread— 
Music Hour I, pp. 52. 

4, The Grocery Store — Judith 
Clark. 

5. Playing Store—Universal Sec. 
Mus. Series I, pp. 77. 

6. Animal Crackers — Music 
ours wpp..4 1. 

7. Bread and Butter—E. Gor- 
don Brown. 

8. To Market, To Market— 
Mother Goose. 

9. The Farmer in the Dell. 
Poems to read to children: 

1. A Fairy Went a Marketing— 
Rose Fyleman. 

2. To Market, To Market— 
Mother Goose. 

3. Potatoes—Edward Verrel] 
Lucas. 

4, Animal. Crackers — Christo- 
pher Marley. 

5. A Tea Party — Kate Green- 
away. 

6. The Sugar Plum Tree— 
Eugene Field. 

7. A Farmer Went Riding—Old 
Folk Rhyme. 


8. The Cow—Robt. L. Stevenson. 


Bibliography 

Teachers: 

Our Cereal Grains — Nellie B. 
Allen. 

The Foods We Hat—Frank Car- 
penter. 

Home and Community Life— 
Gertrude Hartman. 

Story of Foods—Jane Dale. 

Five Peas in a Pod—Traditional. 
Children: 

To Market We Go—Jane Willes. 

Jimmy the Groceryman — Jane 
Miller. 

Tom and Betty Primer—pp. 99- 
100—E. M. Balenius. 

Story Pictures of Farm Work— 
John Beaty. 

Grandfather’s Farm—Healen S. 
Read. 

The Gingerbread Boy. 

The Little Red Hen — Elson 
Readers I, pp. 144-149. 

The Sand Box—Elson Primer, 
pp. 45-49. 

Nick and Dick—Gates, Baker, 
Pearden, pp. 20-27. 
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Proposed Tentative Requirements for 
Master Teachers Certificates 


For North Carolina Teachers 
By J. E. HILLMAN 


State Department of Certification 


A. SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER: 

Minimum requirements for this 
certificate shall be: 

1. Hold Class A Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate. 

2. Have at least five years’ 
teaching experience. 

3. Have credit for at least thirty 
semester hours beyond the Class A 
Teacher’s Certificate. This credit 
shall include: 

a. Subject matter in his certif- 
icate fields, 12 S. H. 

b. Education (philosophy, prin- 
ciples, curriculum psychology, etc., 
Glows 

c. Electives, 12 S. H. 

The electives may not include 
any credit which was used to add 
teaching subjects to the original 
certificate. They should provide 
opportunity for eradicating weak- 
nesses in professional equipment, 
general education, (a and b) and 
for developing proper citizenship 
and personality traits. In brief, 
these electives should help to com- 
pete a well-rounded individual. 

4. Recommendation from _ the 
local superintendent under whom 
then employed and for whom the 
applicant has worked for at least 
three years. As judged by the su- 
perintendent, the applicant should 
stand in the upper five per cent of 
the teachers working under his su- 
pervision on such points as: 

Personality. 

Teaching gifts or powers. 

Intellectual interests. 

Stability of character. 

Civic attitudes. 

General leadership qualities. 

5. Successfully pass an examina- 
tion administered by a specially 
created board or committee. The 
examination would be conducted at 
regularly fixed dates and all ap- 
plicants would present themselves 
in person. 


B. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER: 
The requirements for this cer- 
tificate shall be: 
1. Same as for the secondary 
school. 


2. Same as for the secondary 
school. 

3. Have credit for at least thirty 
semester hours beyond the Class 
A teacher’s certificate. This credit 
shall include: 

a. Academic credit, 12 8. H. 

This shall include subject mat- 
ter in those fields in which there 
are manifest weaknesses in the 
equipment of the individual as 
well as subject matter that would 
further strengthen points already 
strong. 

b. Education (philosophy, prin- 
ciples, curriculum, psychology, 
Clr, Ones 

c. Electives, 12 S. H. 

These electives should add to the 
general culture of the applicant 
and help to make him a well round- 
ed, fully developed citizen. 

4. Same as for the secondary 
school. 

5. Same as for the secondary 


- school. 


Teacher’s Daily Report 


By Mitprep MARTIN HILL 
Whitted School, Durham 


Principal, please note: 
One boy is dropped from 
The roll today. 

No, he will not return; 
He is permanently away. 


A rotund, sun-tanned boy, 

Filled with youthful glee, 

Who often teased his classmates 
And even mimicked me 

Is not here today. 


Just yesterday, he sat there 
And with childish pout 

Did fret; lest I kept the class 

A moment after school was out. 


Then thrilling with the joy 

Of being out of school, 

He went skating—broke 

His safety rule: for into 

The street on daring feet he went 
And there his little gay soul 
From his body was rent. 
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Music As a Means of Promoting and 


Preserving Democracy 


ORMS of government are 
maintained either by 
force of arms or by 

approval of the people 

Sp governed. Governments 

CDs which exist by force 
of arms are always 
doomed to eventual overthrow, but 
those which are sanctioned and ap- 
proved by the people being govy- 
erned have a foundation much 
more stable, and better able to 
cope with changing trends in pub- 
lic opinion. We are fortunate in 
living in a democracy such as ours, 
but we must not live like ostriches, 
oblivious to all that is going on 
around us. Nazism, fascism, com- 
munism, and other “isms” which 
are contrary to our democratic 
way of living, are very active in 
creating, distributing, and promot- 
ing propaganda aimed to uproot 
the very foundations of our democ- 
racy. We have no ministry of 
propaganda, but it is living in a 
fool’s paradise to ignore foreign 
propaganda and sit idly by, con- 
tent with our own lot and unmind- 
ful of trends in others. 


Music can easily be developed 
into an important factor in creat- 
ing and maintaining a conscious- 
ness and pride in our democracy. 
We Americans are intensely “music 
conscious.” Most of us either sing, 
whistle, or play some kind of an 
instrument, and those who do none 
of those things creditably proba- 
bly fall in the same classification as 
a friend of mine who concedes that 
almost everybody is a better mu- 
sician than he, but insists that no- 
body is a better listener than he. 
Likewise, most of us turn the ra- 
dio on early in the morning, and 
it plays practically all day long 
and far into the night. 

Therefore, since we are all so 
“music conscious,” we can help 
democracy by seeing to it that a 
good portion of our music is of 
such a kind as to encourage and 
promote pride in our democratic 


By NOAH F. RYDER 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


way of living. A child sings the 
songs which he hears, and a young 
mind is very much influenced by 
the sentiments of the songs he 
knows. Therefore, let us use many 
patriotic songs in our schools, and 
songs which promote democratic 
ideals. The story behind the com- 
posing of patriotic songs is gen- 
erally of much interest. Most of 
you are familiar with the Twice 55 
Community Song Books. There 
are plenty of explanatory remarks 
written just above most of the 
songs, but quite often it never oc- 
curs to the teacher that those re- 
marks are worth reading. 

This use of patriotic songs in the 
schools with a definite purpose in 
mind might sound rather boresome 
to some of you, but if you will 
take a moment to review the mate- 
rials used in most schools, you will 
see that this type of music is al- 
ready largely used. It is merely 
necessary to put a clearer under- 
standing of the song to the chil- 
dren, and arouse in them a con- 
sciousness of the meaning and sen- 
timent in the songs which they 
sing. It is most alarming how 
teachers will allow children to sing 
glibly through songs of which the 
student has very little idea of the 
meaning of the text. I say it is most 
alarming, because so often this type 
of performance demonstrates all 
too clearly the fact that the teacher 
herself does not fully understand 
a passage which she has attempted 
to teach the student. Returning 
to the matter of materials (music) 
in general use in the schools, I 
would estimate (without benefit of 
research) that at least 80 per cent 
of the schools use the following 
songs at some time or other: 


“Star Spangled Banner” 
“America” 


“O, Beautiful For Spacious 
Skies” 


“Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp the Boys 
Are Marching” 

“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” 


All of those songs are of an in- 
tensely patriotic nature, and there 
are many others like them. At 
least one patriotic song should 
be sung daily. Some of you might 
say, “My children know only 
three or four of the patriotic songs, 
and it would become terribly mo- 
notonous having to use those songs 
all the time.” To that, I say, alter- 
nate the use of those songs which 
you already know, and be learning 
new ones in the meantime. I am 
aware of the fact that many of our 
schools have no music teachers for 
such work. For these schools I 
suggest that the principal or some 
other teacher designated by him, 
decide which songs are to be 
learned during some designated . 
period of time, so that all students 
will learn the same songs for as- 
sembly use. Do not neglect our 
patriotic songs in favor of the 
“Negro National Anthem.” Some 
schools use it practically every 
day. It is a fine thing to develop 
racial pride, for, ’though we have 
come a long way, we still have a 
long way to go. Some negroes re- 
fuse to sing the Negro National 
Anthem. They contend that there 
is no Negro nation, and that our 
only true national anthem is “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” I believe 
that the Negro National Anthem 
is a great thing for arousing race 
pride and uniting our people, but 
again I say we must not be content 
with ourselves and unmindful of 
activities around us. Take a lesson 
from the Jewish misfortunes of the 
past year. The Jews were in bond- 
age much longer than we were; 
they have been out of bondage 
much longer than we have; they 
have reached much higher posi- 
tions of importance economically 
and politically than we; and 
now, in Europe they have been 
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thrust into a status much worse 
than bondage on the mere pretext 
that they lacked true patriotism 
and were a mentally and physically 
inferior race. The last few phrases 
of our Negro National Anthem 
say— 

“May we forever stand 

True to our God, true to our 

native land.” 


We must be the best of patriots. 
We must not be content with enjoy- 
ing the fruits of our democracy but 
we must arouse and maintain in 
our people a passion of love for this 
democracy, and a fervor of pa- 
triotism that will make us partici- 
pate more fully in the civic and 
political life of our country; a pa- 
triotism which will make us turn 
deaf ears to those propagandists 
who would attempt to induce us to 
join them in undermining our de- 
mocracy. 

The classroom music period 
should be divided into periods of 
listening and participation. It 
should be constantly borne in mind 
that the chief aim of music classes 
in the schools should be to enlarge 
and to develop the students’ ability 
to experience joy through the me- 
dium of music. Therefore, we 
must strive to present the theoreti- 
cal and technical side of the music 
lesson in as appealing a manner 
as possible. Chief emphasis dur- 
ing the participation period should 
be placed upon actual singing. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to 
learn to sing by reading a book on 
singing. One must actually open 
the mouth, take a deep breath, and 
sing. We do not expect to find 
artistic singing in the public school 
music classes, but it is certainly 
reasonable to expect every teacher 
to have his or her class sing with 
good diction, soft and round tones, 
and intelligent interpretation based 
upon a knowledge of the meaning 
of the text of the song. Other aims 
should be: 

1. To enlarge the child’s per- 
sonal repertoire. 

2. To teach the child to sing by 
notes, so that he or she will be 
able more easily to learn other 
songs, both in and out of the class- 
room. 

In building the child’s personal 
repertoire we can give democracy 
a boost by using the songs which 
build up good impressions of our 
democratic society. Such songs do 


not all have to be patriotic in na- 
ture, for songs which express the 
happiness of a contented people 
are also very good. I disagree with 
those music educators who con- 
tend that “swing” and “blues” 
have a place in school music. I do 
not say this in a prejudiced man- 
ner, for my music experience in- 
cludes eight years with dance or- 
chestras, an experience which I 
enjoyed to the utmost. However, 
I fail to see where “Limehouse 
Blues,” “Jumping Jive,” “Doug the 
Jitterbug,” and other songs of that 
type have anything of teaching 
value which we could not find in 
much more suitable form and with 
much less distraction for the class. 
Likewise, I must again remind you 
that intelligent interpretation is to 
a large degree based upon an un- 
derstanding of the text content, 
and I do not believe that even Cab 
Calloway can translate “hep, hep, 
skee bop de vodo” into English. 
On the other hand, there are many 
sentimental popular songs which 
the teacher can very well afford to 
use, especially since the students 
like them so well. I remember 
about ten years ago having heard 
a minister take the then popular 
song, “Blue Heaven,” and preach 
a beautiful sermon on home life. 
Some of you will recall the words: 
“Just Molly and me, and baby 
makes three, 
We’re happy in my blue heaven.” 
It is said that the songs of a 
people mirror their outlook on life. 
If that be so, how beautiful it is 
that in our democracy our people 
sing such songs as “Smiling 
Through,” “By the Bend of the 
River,” “Down By the Old Mill 
Stream,” “A Little Brown Bird 
Singing,” and the Stephen Foster 
songs such as “Swanee River,” “TI 
Dream of Jeannie,” etc. We must 
teach our children more songs of 
contentment and happiness. When 
a good popular song of the right 
type comes along, songs like “Blue 
Heaven,” “Shoe Shine Boy,” “Just 
a Kid Named Joe,” “Old Folks,” 
etc., be wise enough to use it judi- 
ciously, being careful not to allow 
emotional ‘““Rowdyism” to spoil the 
better sentiment of the song. 
Now let us move on to the listen- 
ing (or appreciation) period. In 
this part of the lesson period the 
aim should be to develop and en- 
large the students’ capacity for 
enjoying music of the better type. 
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Here again I must caution the 
teacher not to overlook the value 
of certain popular songs which are 
based on classic themes, such as 
the following: 


“My Reverie”’—based on Debus- 
sy’s composition. 

“My Twilight Dream” — based 
on Chopin’s Nocturne. 

“Moon Love’”—based on the An- 
dante from Tchaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. 

“Our Love” —also based on a 
Tchaikowsky theme. 

We are much too quick to com- 
plain about the distortions to the 
classic melodies, little realizing 
that these popularized versions of 
the themes make it enjoyable now 
for many more people to listen to 
the original classics. Many people 
are so blest that they enjoy all 
types of music whether they un- 
derstand it or not, but the large 
majority of ordinary people enjoy 
music directly in proportion to 
their understanding of it. There- 
fore, use every possible legitimate 
means at your disposal to familiar- 
ize the students with the themes of 
the better known compositions. It 
is a remarkable thing that the ma- 
jority of good music is religious or 
patriotic in character, and it is a 
well-known fact that our democ- 
racy which guarantees religious 
freedom to all people is based on 
Christian conceptions of liberty 
and justice to all men. Therefore, 
in presenting this music to the stu- 
dents, bring out the religious and 
patriotic characteristics of the 
material. The recording compa- 
nies (Victor, Brunswick, etc.) are 
so anxious to sell their records that 
they have carefully compiled books 
with all necessary information con- 
cerning the numbers which they 
have recorded. They have even 
gone so far as to actually write out 
in detail the individual lessons for 
the teacher. These books cost very 
little, and in some instances they 
are furnished free with record 
purchases. 

In conclusion, since music is such 
an ever present thing in our lives, 
let’s teach our children to enjoy 
and appreciate the best music, and 
let a good portion our school music 
be of such a type as will awaken 
and maintain in our people a con- 
sciousness and pride in our form of 
government and in our Democratic 
way of living. 
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A Point of View For Adult Education 
In the United States 


By JoHN G. TURNER, M.A. and ALBERTA B. TURNER, Ph.D. 


N our democratic society 

where we are free to a 

certain extent in our 

@ || way of action, where we 

S direct our lives more or 

(% 9) || less by choice, there 

exists a need of educat- 

ing American adults to think for 
themselves on vital socio-economic 
issues in order that they may live 
and plan a more abundant life. 
What we mean by the abundant 
life is the fact of enjoying by way 
of freedom, all those civic virtues 
that our constitution paves the 
way for in this democratic society. 
The ideal of this democracy is that 
every one might live in a richer, 
happier, fuller and more progres- 
sive manner that is accessible to 
each individual in America. This 
living the abundant life calls for 
an understanding of man’s relation 
to his fellowman in society where 
living is so interdependent in char- 
acter. It might be said further 
that we live not as separate indi- 
viduals distinct from one another 
in this world, but as neighbors and 
helpmates. However, this abun- 
dant life is optional with the in- 
dividual, he is free to accept or 
reject this fullness of life. We 
think that in this manner of living 
the abundant life, the Ideals of 
1776, according to John W. Stude- 
baker,! might be met in carrying 
to a firm realization of what our 
forefathers meant when they de- 
clared their independence from 
Great Britain: “That all men are 
created equal; they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. To secure those rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of 
those ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it.” 


1 Plain Talk, p. 20. 


Division Social Sciences, Bennett College 


However, to live this abundant life 
does not imply the overthrow of 
the existing social order nor does 
it mean to change our democratic 
ideal as expressed today in the 
Republican form of government. 
The problem of the educator then, 
is to attempt to make the exercise 
of this freedom possible at all 
times when it is to the best advan- 
tage of society. Only in this man- 
ner of expressive liberalism of each 
individual is democracy at work. 

Dictatorship presupposes a high 
degree of public confidence in the 
central authority and a willingness 
to follow policies which others de- 
cide. In a democracy it is assumed 
that the major policies of a nation 
will be developed through the for- 
mal or informal expression of pub- 
lic opinion. Again according to 
Studebaker, “We must extend the 
facilities for public education on 
public problems for youth and 
adults and thus strengthen the 
very foundation of majority rule 
which is civic enlightenment.’? 
You will note that in the countries 
where democracy is most virile and 
the possibility of success for dic- 
tatorship is most remote — coun- 
tries like Sweden and Denmark 
(prior to the invasion of Herr Hit- 
ler)—the educational base is both 
broad and vital. This education is 
not merely cultural or vocational. 
It is concerned with “the pursuit 
of happiness” through democratic 
processes. Such educational pro- 
grams are founded upon the propo- 
sition that democratic action must 
come from mass understanding of 
the problems the people face as 
citizens. 

The assumption in democracy is 
that the people shall be free to 
direct that “pursuit of happiness” 
for themselves. H. B. Alberty,? 
comments as follows: ‘‘Democracy 
is regarded not primarily as a form 
of government, but rather as a 





2Op. cit., p. 116. 
3 Science Report of the Progressive Education 
Association, 1938, 


constantly changing form of social 
organization which seeks to pro- 
mote the ‘fullest possible attain- 
ment of personal potentialities’ 
through intelligent interaction be- 
tween the individual and the social 
group. It is thus a complete way 
of life which achieves its purposes 
largely through the sharing in 
common purposes and ends.” If 
the democratic social organization 
through which that great human 
pursuit of well-being is carried for- 
ward fails to provide an education- 
al base broad enough and vital 
enough to assure reasonably intelli- 
gent social action so that the — 
masses actually capture a fair de- 
gree of happiness for all, democ- 
racy can not survive. Democracy 
more than any other form of social 
organization requires a mass edu- 
cational system for its perpetua- 
tion. Not only that, but it also re- 
quires an educational process which 
fits the social organization and con- 
tributes to its stability and 
growth.4 

Some say that in an enlightened 
country like America where almost 
every one has had the benefit of 
a common school education (with 
the exception of some 12,000,000 
classed as illiterates) and where 
the proportion of high school and 
college graduates is rapidly in- 
creasing why should adult educa- 
tion be in demand? For the very 
reason that America is an enlight- 
ened country. In most European 
countries the thinking, managing, 
governing functions are in the 
hands of a few. The magses live 
by tradition which assures a cer- 
tain consistency of life. In vital 
matters the choices are foreor- 
dained. We, in the United States 
on the other hand, have no binding 
traditions, direct our lives by 
choice more or less free, more ra- 
tional. 

It is far more difficult to live by 





4J. W. Studebaker, ‘Education for Democ- 
neers U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 6. 
p. 10. 
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reason than by tradition. To live 
rational lives successfully we need 
- better trained minds that are kept 
continually fit by systematic exer- 
cise. This need is the real driving 
force behind the demand for adult 
education. 


Many never reach commence- 
ment—those who do, seldom un- 
derstand the significance of the 
word. 


A chasm has opened between 
school education and adult educa- 
tion. Many believe the latter re- 
fers to that process of making 
illiterates literate and foreigners 
American—or to continuation, part 
time or vocational education in the 
restricted meaning. 


A program of adult education is 
concerned with all who are sixteen 
or more years of age regardless of 
conditions, credits, credentials, or 
careers. It proposes a way for all 
to begin where they are and edu- 
cate themselves by using the op- 
portunities afforded through the 
adult education program. Experi- 
ence has shown that most people 
want and need enrichment and cul- 
tural advantages. “Personal En- 
richment” is a much better term 
than “adult education.” Most peo- 
ple do not care to be called adults 
and many do not appreciate under- 
going a process of education— 
there are too many unpleasant re- 
membrances of half-work, poor 
work, or wasted time carried over 
from school days of a generation 
ago. 

To some the term, adult educa- 
tion, may suggest that somehow 
we are belated and are trying to 
make up for it. However, one does 
not attend a concert with a view 
to make up something he has 
missed. The experience of the con- 
cert is not education in the sense 
of preparation for life. It is life 
itself, a rich draft of it. The more 
one has enjoyed music in the past 
the more insistent the need for it 
in the present. 

Exactly the same thing is true 
of a good lecture, a good discus- 
sion or an adult education class. 
It is life itself, not preparation for 
life. It is something one needs con- 
stantly. It is worth any adult’s 
_ time, after a number of busy years 
of adjustment to his ordinary voca- 
tion, to rework thoroughly his con- 
ceptions of hmself and his fellow- 
men. 


Some things can undoubtedly be 
fixed and stored by an early edu- 
cation; the quantity is unfortu- 
nately inadequate. The major 
things of the mind and of culture 
must be supplied continually with 
life. If we neglect the adult in 
our education system, we neglect 
the harvest like a negligent farm- 
er who sows hopefully each year 
but goes fishing in the reaping 
season. 

Modern life grows steadily more 
complicated making continually 
higher demands on the stock of in- 
telligence. It follows that either 
we shall “sit tight’? while the ma- 
jority of civilization proceeds at an 
accelerating speed without ade- 
quate intelligence at the steering 
wheel, or we shall undertake seri- 
ously to build up the general intel- 
ligence through a comprehensive 
program of adult education. The 
adult education movement shall 
create intellectual cooperation in 
the place of unthinking animosities 
between individuals, classes, na- 
tionalities and races. 

It is expected that adult educa- 
tion while not a panacea for all 
our ills, will give these individuals 
who desire a general review of aca- 
demic subjects the opportunity 
that they have been unable to have 
because of the pressure of busi- 
ness and other interests. 

Oppenheimer, in his article, ‘“Re- 
lation of Adult Education to the 
Reconstruction of the Major Social 
Institutions,’’5 lists five points that 
are very essential to a fuller under- 
standing of our problem at issue. 
First, the idea that education is 
coterminous with living must be 
accepted. Second, society must 
provide for making situations edu- 
cational in character, providing for 
unhampered collection and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and of pro- 
viding adequate means of securing 
competent teachers. Third, the pro- 
fession of education must assume 
leadership in this field, but at the 
same time must be willing to co- 
operate with all other agencies de- 
siring to promote education in any 
social institution. Fourth, every 
effort should be made to encourage 
scientific research in the fields of 
social institutions. And fifth, edu- 
cators must support all efforts to 
bring about rational planning of 
the whole of our social life in the 


5 National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence, Official Report, 1933, p. 245. 
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best interests of the democratic 
idea. 

Some of the values of adult 
education to the community at 
large are as follows: 


(1) Men and women can learn. 
We believed it. Thorndike proved 
it.6 

(2) Proper outlet for leisure 
time has become a natural prob- 
lem. Popular extension education; 
free adult education provides part 
of the answer. 

(3) The average citizen uses a 
five percent of his native ability of 
hand and mind. It is time that the 
latent 95 per cent were developed. 

(4) When a tree stops growing, 
it is ripe and ready for the ax— 
trees and men are alike in this 
respect. But a man can be kept 
growing and should be. 

(5) Adult education will make 
the individual produce more while 
he lives and keep him alive and 
living longer—a wise economy 
these days. 

(6) New and wider interests, 
new skills, new contacts are vital to 
pleasure and growth. Adult educa- 
tion provides these and thereby 
adds another reason for being in- 
cluded in the list of community 
welfare agents. 

(7) Much of the sadness in life 
comes through poor adjustment of 
individuals. It is the business of 
adult education to make better ad- 
justments. 

(8) Adult education, particular- 
ly “homemaking,” promotes thrift, 
makes happier families. The home 
is the unit of our civic and natural 
life. It should be encouraged.? 


Summary and Conclusions 


Progressive education is noted 
in the operation of a program of 
adult education or education of a 
continued type for adults where 
the individuals have the greatest 


6 Perhaps one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries that took adult education in this country 
out of the lethargy into which it had fallen, was 
the discovery of Thorndike that adults could 
learn and that age is no deterrant to learning- 
This discovery revolutionized our thinking on 
education for adults in an informal manner. 
Further he states: “The acme of ability to learn 
is ‘located probably at some point between 20 
and 25, and that this ability declines only about 
13 to 15 per cent for a representative group of 
abilities up to age 42. Furthermore, ages 25 to 
42 are superior to childhood, and equal or su- 
perior to early adolescence (14-18), in general 
ability to learn.” “At about 55,’ Thorndike 
says, “the net result of changes in general en- 
ergy, interest in one’s work, and ability to im- 
prove is a regression in achievement. The 
dimunition in learning ability from 25 to 55 is 
not sufficient to make any appreciable difference 
in learning, provided the individual wants to 
learn.” Adult Learning, New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1928, p. 131-147. 

7One of the fourteen points as listed by the 
Policies Commission of the E. A. a3 pre 
viously cited, p. 8 
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opportunity of freedom and growth 
through cooperative planning. 

Adults should be educated in 
their opinions to such an extent 
that school problems (if the school 
undertakes the problem of adult 
education) can be better under- 
stood by them. 

Adult education should be a vital 
part of any public school enter- 
prise. Education does not cease; 
it is a continued process from the 
cradle-to-the-grave. 

The shorter work day and work 
week will force many people from 


industry into hours of leisure. It 
will be the place of adult education 
as a part of the program of any 
social institution in the community 
to provide wholesome activity and 
cooperative thought on individual 
social and economic problems. 


The public school to the writer’s 
way of reasoning, should be a com- 
munity social service center for 
all the inhabitants of the locality ; 
for men and boys, women and girls 
leading to their living a more abun- 
dant life. The school should co- 
ordinate its work with other social 
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agencies in serving human needs. 
“The school by reason of its own 
necessary limitations of function, 
often serves as an agency for co- 
ordinating the necessary health, 
welfare, recreation and other social 
services. If this is to be done 
effectively the school must rely not 
only on its own budget and person- 
nel, but must also cooperate fully 
and intelligently with the many 
other agencies in and of society 
that are directly involved.’ 

Ws oncuct the fourteen points as listed by the 


Policies Commission of the N. E. A., as pre- 
viously cited, p. 8. 





: - 


Silence 


Let me know one hour of real 
silence! 

Let my soul take off its tinted 
mask, 

And for a space, without pretence 
or gesture, 

View itself with piercing eyes of 
truth. 

Let me glimpse the beauty born of 
silence, 

The still of night brings on the 
purple dawn. 

Peaceful winter — after that the 
springtime. 

Even after death itself, new life. 


Could I but feel the dignity of quiet, 

And let some noble thought take 
form in me, 

Could I but free my soul and for 
one short hour 

Into silence—deep as eternity, 

Then I would know why God speaks 
in a still voice! 

And I would know how meditation 


came to be! 
—CAROLINE Kitt DRAKE. 


Leisure 


There are four main uses of 
leisure. 

The first is idleness; the second 
is entertainment; the third is 
physical recreation; and the fourth 
intellectual improvement. 

By what men do with their leis- 
ure we must judge to what extent 
civilization has been a success. 


A fly nae a flea in a flue 
Were imprisoned, so what could 
they do? 
Said the fly, “Let us flee!” 
“Let us fly!” said the flea, 
So they flew through a flaw in the 
flue. 


Wild Azalea 


By CaARroLtine Kitt DRAKE 
Department of Music and English, C. G. 
White High School, Powellsville 

If I could be a forest-flower 
Bobbing for joy in a April shower, 
Delicate queen in my sylvan bower, 
T’d be a wild azalea. 


If I could shun all flower gardens 

With old maids and gardeners as 
my wardens, 

Poking and plucking before my 
stem hardens, 

I’d be a wild azalea. 


If I could be the queen of spring, 
Wild with life, no voice to sing 
With the lark who cools my face 
with her wing, 
I’d be a wild azalea! 
—CAROLINE Kirr DRAKE, 


White Boy 


Go on, white boy! 

I ain’t got no use fo’ yo’ 

Yo’ call me up heah to play wid yo’, 

And yo’ got dis otheh white boy 
heah. 

Dere yo’ go—makin’ fun an’ turn- 
in’ up yo’ nose. 

How come yo’ play good by ouah 
self 

An’ ever time dis heah white boy 
come 

’Roun’ ter dis yer ya’d, yo’ turns 
on me? 


Das all right, white boy, das all 
right. 

I jes’ b’lieve yo’ don’ know no 
bettah. 

I ain’ mad wid yo.’—I ain’ mad. 

T’ll come back oveh heah agin dis 
evenin.’ 

Call me, Heah, white boy? 

(White folks sho is ’culiah. 

Unh unh.) 


—CAROLINE Kitt DRAKE. 


My Schoolroom 


I have a little household 

Where tiny girls and boys 

May bring to me their troubles, 
And share their little joys; 
Where I may be their mother 
For five long golden hours, 

And love and serve and teach them. 
With all my humble powers. 


I have a little army 

To lead along the way 

Where Knowledge, Truth and 
Beauty 

Are shining day by day; 

And I must be the captain, 

My sword must be a prayer, 

Lest any harm befall them— 

The soldiers in my care. 


I have a little kingdom 

Where love plays such a part, 
That all the tiny subjects 

Are rulers of my heart; 

Yet every little despot 

Is loyal to the core, 

And where is there a monarch 
Who could ask for more? 


—Frances C. Duggan, Odem. 


Mixing "Em Up 

The preacher had been advised 
by one member of his congrega- 
tion to preach the old-timey gos- 
pel, and by another to be broad- 
minded, so he mixed ’em up as fol- 
lows: 

“Unless you repent (in a meas- 
ure) and are saved (so to speak) 
you are (I regret to state) in dan- 
ger of hell fire (to a certain ex- 
tent) .” 


“Snake Snacks” produced by 
Floridian Products Corporation, 
are made by seasoning and smok- 
ing rattlesnake meat over a hick- 
ory fire. 


Pate an 
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Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


The following Schools and Counties are registered 100 per cent for 1939-1940, as indicated on Roster 
Sheets in this office. If there be others entitled to such registration, who failed to so indicate on sheets sent 
in, we shall be glad to register and print them in the March issue.—Editor. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
County Unit 
Alamance County Training School 
Jordan-Sellars, Burlington 


ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School, 
Wadesboro 

Deep Creek Junior High School 

Polkton Junior High School 

Henry Grove High School 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 


Belhaven School 

Aurora Graded School 

Pantego High School 
Washington City High Scho)l 
Washington Administrative Unit 


BERTIE COUNTY 


Kelford Elementary School 
C. G. White High School 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Unit 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


County Training School, South- 
port 
Brunswick County Unit 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Buncombe County Teachers Asso- 
ciation 
BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School, Morganton 


JACKSON COUNTY 
Sylva High School 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Logan High School, Concord 
Centerview High School, Kan- 
napolis 


CALDWELL COUNTY 
Lenoir City Unit 


CAMDEN COUNTY 
Rosenwald School, South Mills 


CARTERET COUNTY 


Carteret County, including More- 
head City and Beaufort 


CASWELL COUNTY 
Caswell County, all schools 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
Newton, Conover 


CHATHAM COUNTY 
Chatham County Training School, 
Siler City 
Horton High School, Pittsboro 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Davidson School, Kings Mountain 
Douglass High School, Lawndale 
Cleveland High School, Shelby 


CRAVEN COUNTY 
West Street High School, New 
Bern 
Craven County Unit 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Fayetteville Teachers College 
Annie Chestnut High School 
Cumberland County Unit 
Edward Evans School 
Newbold Training School 
E. E. Smith High School 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
County Training School, Snowden 
County Elementary Schools 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Church Street School, Thomasville 
Petersville School 

Southmount School 

New Jersey School 

Union Chapel 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin County Unit, all schools 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Jas. A. Whitted School 
East End School 

Hillside Park School 
North Carolina College 
Walltown School 
Hickstown 

Person Elementary School 
Burton Elementary School 
Lyon Park School 


EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 


Rocky Mount Schools 
Booker T. Washington 
Lincoln 

O. R. Pope 

Annie Holland 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Tarboro Local Unit 
Edgecombe County Unit 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Kimberly Park School 

Woodland Avenue School 

Columbian Heights Elementary 
School 

Winston-Salem Teachers College 

Atkins High School 

Columbian Heights Primary 
School 

Fourteenth Street School 

Carver High School 


GASTON COUNTY 
Cherryville Administrative Unit 
Gaston County Unit 
Highland High School, Gastonia 
Reid High School, Belmont 
Bessemer City Junior High School 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates County Training School 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Orange Street School, Oxford 
Mary Potter School, Oxford 
Oxford Orphanage 


GREENE COUNTY 


County Training School, Snow 
Hill 


GUILFORD COUNTY 


Greensboro Schools 

Dudley High 

Je GC. Price 

Washington Grammar 

Washington Primary 

Jonesboro School 

Terra Cotta School 

Jacksonville School 

Charles H. Moore School 

Leonard Street School, High 
Point 

William Penn High School 

Palmer Memorial, Sedalia 

Fairview Elementary, High Point 

A. and T. College 


HALIFAX COUNTY 
County Training School, Weldon 
Halifax County Unit 
Enfield Graded School 
White Oak School 


HARNETT COUNTY 


Shawlawn High School 
Harnett County Unit 


HENDERSON COUNTY 
Henderson City Unit 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School, Winton 
Ahoskie Colored High School 
Murfreesbors—Como Unit 
Ahoskie District Unit 


HOKE COUNTY 
Hoke County Unit 
Upchurch High School 


HYDE COUNTY 
Swan Quarter School 
Hyde County Training School, 
Scranton 


IREDELL COUNTY 
Morningside High School 
Iredell County Unit 


JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Short Journey 
Four Oaks School 
Johnston County Training School 
Richard B. Harrison School 


JONES COUNTY 


Trenton 


LEE COUNTY 

ee County Teachers Association 
LENOIR COUNTY 

Kinston City Unit 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Teachers Associa- 
tion 


MACON COUNTY 
Macon County Unit 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 
Parmele Training School 
Martin County Unit 


McDOWELL COUNTY 
Marion (Hudgins) High School 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Charlotte City Unit 
Mecklenburg County Teachers 

Association 


MOORE COUNTY 
Aberdeen School District 
Greenville School, Cameron 
West Southern Pines High Schoo! 
Vineland-West End School 
Pinckney High School, Carthage 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Peabody Academy, Troy 


NASH COUNTY 
Nash County Training School 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Williston Industrial School 
New Hanover Rural Schools 
Peabody School 
Williston Primary School 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 
Onslow County Unit 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School, 
Hillsboro 


PAMLICO COUNTY 
Training School, Bayboro 
Pamlico County Unit 


FENDER COUNTY 
Burgaw High School 
Pender County Training School 
Pender County Unit 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Hertford High School 
County Training School, Winfall 
County Rural Schools 


PERSON COUNTY 


County Training School, Roxboro 
County Unit 


Pim COUNTY, 


Greenville City Schools 
Pitt County Schools 


POLK COUNTY 


Polk County Rural Schools 
Tryon City School 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Hoffman School 


Capital Highway High School 
Rockingham High School 


ROBESON COUNTY 


St. Paul High School 
Rosenwald School, Fairmont 
Holly Branch School, Lumberton 
Lumberton City School 

Redstone High School 

Robeson County Training School, 
_ Maxton 

Red Springs High School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Douglass High School, Leaksville 
ay eerineton High School, Reids- 
ville 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Lincoln School 

Price High School 
Monroe Street School 
Livingstone College 
Rowan County Schools 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 


Grahamtown School, Forest City 
New Hope School, Rurtherfordton 
Sampson County 

Clinton Schools 

Sampson County Unit 


SURRY COUNTY 
Mt. Airy Schools 


VANCE COUNTY 


Vance County Unit 
Central Graded School 


WAKE COUNTY 
Raleigh City Schools 
Garner High School 
Apex Elementary School 
Berry O'Kelly School 
DuBois High School, Wake Forest 


WARREN COUNTY 


Jno. R. Hawkins High School, 
Warrenton 
County Training School, Wise 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Goldsboro Teachers Association 
Carver High School, Mount Olive 
Fremont Elementary School 
Dudley Jr. High School 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Plymouth High School 
Marrattock School 
Brooks School 

Deep Bottom Schocl 
Roper High School 
Macedonia School 
Mt. Delane School 
Backwoods School 
Soundside School 
Creswell High School 
Cherry School 
Pritchet School 


WILSON COUNTY 


County Rural Schools 

Vick Elementary School, Wilson 
Sallie Barbour School, Wilson 
Charles Darden High School 
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CAPITAL PRINTING? Ce 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


(Printers and 
Office Outfitters 


Co 


Catalogues, View Books, School Papers 
Magazines, Business and Personal 
Stationery, Cards, Folders, Etc. 


im 


A Complete Line of Office Supplies - 


Agents for 
Shaw-Walker Furniture and 
Filing Equipment 


Ce 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Co Lthiopia 


Oh give me a kindly hand I’m not born of despair, 

When I am pressed, My strength is hope 

’Tis more than wealth and land ’Neath the veil of doubt and fear 
Or all possessed. I onward grope. 

Oh give me a loving word, God rules the universe, 

When all is dark, And He is just, 

When the depths of my soul are stirred Though clouds do not disperse, 
Like a beat’n bark. Believe I must. 

All flesh is born of God; For clouds are doomed to fall 
Regard it such, Darkness to end: 

And when the tongue would prod And blessings attend them all; 
Thine own faults touch. Each is a friend. 

Hours, years and days have I wandered Ethiopia, Look above 

Few ventured a smile: Him trust and know; 

One Voice with eloquence whispered, Thy problems He will solve 
“Wait awhile.” His age moves slow. 


JOHN WALTER PAISLEY, Principal 
Columbian Heights School, 
Winston-Salem. 
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Grade 
Grade 


Science 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 








GINN AND D COMPANY? S 





Citizenship and Health 
Andress: SAFE and HEALTHY LIVING: 


1—Spic and Span 
2The Health Parade 


NEWLY ADOPTED SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


1941 





Remedial Reading and Corrective 


Grade 3—Growing Big and Strong 


Craig: NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE: 


1—We Want to Know—Primer 


2—We Find Out 


3—Changes All Around Us 


4—-Our Harth and Sky 


5—The Earth and Life Upon It 


6—From Sun to Earth 


7—The Earth Then and Now | 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


English 


Horn: PROGRESS IN READING: 


Grade 1—Fun with Polly Parrot 
Grade 1—We Live.on a Farm 
Grade 1—We Live it a City 
Grade 2—Making New Friends 
Grade 3—People and Places 
Grade 4—More Adventures 
Grade 5—Following New Trails 
Grade 6—Reaching Our Goals 


Buswell-Brownell-John: JOLLY NUMBER 
TALES: 


Grade 1—Book One 
Grade 2—Book Two 


Represented by: 
4 PERRY E. SEAGLE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


RALEIGH, N. 


Cs 


An Integral Part of the University 


First Session, June 9 to July 16 
Second Session, July 17 to August 22. 


1941 


Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 


rses for those holding: 


RALEIGH 


OFEERINGS —— ee 


(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 
(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 


Clase C, 


B, and A. 


several courses will be available for principals and supervisors. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 
a cl 


For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 
NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 
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PEGGIE HALE 


CKEMInine 


Apparel 








GREENSBORO, N. C. 
206 So. Elm St. 


CHARLOTTE 
108 N. Tryon St. 


RALEIGH 
134 Fayetteville St. | 





























By GREYHOUND 


for the 


Association Convention 
On April 10, 11, 12 
Do your traveling to Greensboro for the North Carolina 
N. T. A. Convention by Greyhound and save money—golIng 
and returning! You enjoy ONE SAVING going at _Grey- 
hound’s lower fares, and an EXTRA SAVING returning at 
the further reduced rates for round-trip tickets. 


See Your Local Agent For Complete Information 
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Happy Hour Readers 


The. complete HAPPY HOUR SERIES 
was designated as ‘Basal’ in the recent 
North Carolina Supplementary Adoption. To 
the previous listing of the primary books the 
Commission added the two pre-primers and 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth readers. 


Seventh Grade Safety 


Be Safe and Live 


This friendly book shows necessity for 
safe practices and attitudes, also relation 


between safe living and healthy living. 


Johnson Publishing Company 


8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 
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PRINTING 
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For the Reception and Dance 


Just the kind you want—models by American 


Wear MANGEL’S TESTED HOSE. . . Tested by the unbiased U. S. Testing Company, and 


Relax in one of the flattering lounging robes made with the precision of a dress . . 
specially priced at 


GREENSBORO 





designers—specially priced 


$6.98 ., $12.98 
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For Departmental Meetings 


Tailored silks in shirtwaist or redingote mod- 
els, pastels or prints—specially priced 


$3.98 :. $9.98 


Adult Education 


Mangel’s guarantees them to be the greatest buy in the country. 


5 cee ean nae OO G 


Or for Parties No. 251 89, 
Cc 


Between Sessions 


You Are Invited to Open a Charge Account 
Please consider this our cordial invitation to visit us during your State 
Convention and look over the newest Spring and Summer Fashions. 


MANGELS 


of North Carolina, Inc. 


Asheville 
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Raleigh 


Charlotte 


Durham 
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WHEN A COLD 


When a cold strikes, and you want something to 
relieve the misery—the choice you make is mighty 
important. You shouldn’t buy blindly. You don’t 
want unknown, untried medications. 


JUST CONSIDER THESE FACTS 


Vicks VapoRub is more than just first in popular 
choice...It is more widely used than all other 
medications of its kind put together. 


What’s more, this growing preference for VapoRub 
keeps on year after year. Millions of the mothers 
who use it today, learned about it first from their 







You May Be Mighty Glad You Have It Handy 





mothers who even in those days considered 
VapoRub a family standby. 

There must be a reason. No medication can keep 
on holding the esteem and loyalty of many millions 
—millions who naturally expect results—unless they 
are Satisfied with the results they get. 

You ought to be ready to.act right away, when 
a cold strikes. So get a jar of Vicks VapoRub to- 


day. Have it on hand. 5 


You never can tell when 
VarpoRuB 





you'll be mighty glad 
you have it, 
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Announcement of the Annual State - Wide 
French Contest for April 15th 


By MAry R. PERRIN 


Franklin County Training School, Louisburg, N. C. 


HE Foreign Language 

Department of the State 

Teachers’ Association 

® || announces its annual 

State-wide French Con- 

test which will take 

place April 15, 1941. All 

high school French departments 

throughout the State are invited 
to participate. 


The contest will be governed by 


the general and special regulations 
which appear below: 


I. General Regulations 


1. The language sections of the 

State Teachers’ Association will 
conduct on April 15, 1941, with 
the cooperation of participating 
high schools, a French contest 
being open to all North Carolina 
high schools. 
- 2. The school officials whose 
‘schools plan to enter the contest 
should notify Dr. J. J. Adam, 
French Department, Charlotte, 
N. C., by April 8th, regarding the 
number of pupils whom they will 
have to enter. 

3. The contest will be con- 
ducted in all cases under the direct 
supervision of high school princi- 
pals or French teachers in the 
schools. 


4. No student who has already 
been graduated from a high school 
shall be eligible to participate in 
the academic contests. 


5. It is necessary for all stu- 
dents to be regularly enrolled in 
their high schools at the time of 
their participation in the contest. 

6. The tests will be forwarded 
from Charlotte to the individual 
schools in sealed envelopes, which 
are not to be opened until the time 
when the examination is given. 

7. It will be. necessary in each 
case that the individual student 
give a pledge stating that no help 
has been given or received on the 
test. 


This pledge must be written 


on the test paper by the student 
and signed by him. 

8. Principals or teachers in 
charge of the contest will give as- 
surance to the committee in charge 
that the contest has been properly 
conducted and that all of the regu- 
lations and conditions pertaining 
to the contest have been observed. 


II. Special Regulations 


1. The high school French con- 
test is intended only for students 
in second year French who have 
had no special advantage nor pri- 
vate instruction in the language. 


2. The scope of the contest will 
include: (1) a vocabulary test, 
(2) the conjugation of several rep- 
resentative verbs, (8) the compos- 
ing of French sentences illustrat- 
ing different grammatical points, 
and (4) a reading test. 

3. The answers to the test ques- 
tions must be written in ink. Tests 
written in pencil will be discarded. 

4. The individual school will 
select the best three papers from 
the total of papers submitted in 
the local contest and will send 
these three papers to Dr. J. J. 
Adam, French Department, John- 
son University, Charlotte, N. C., 
by April 18th, 1941. The French 
teacher is expected to score and 
record the number of errors in 
each paper which is sent to Char- 
lotte. 

5. The papers from the various 
high schools will be graded by Dr. 
Adam. Announcement will be 
made of the three best individual 
papers in order of excellence, with 
honorable mention to the next six. 
Announcement will also be made 
of the three schools whose student 
teams make the best showing. 


6. All schools deciding to enter ~ 


the contest will notify Dr. Adam 
on or before April 8th of their in- 
tention to participate, and will 
send at that time a small fee of 


three cents for each test ordered. 
Include about ten cents extra to 
cover postage. 


IlI. Announcement to Foreign 
Language Teachers 


Miss Effie Yeargin, a member 
of the test committee last year, 
has resigned her duties in connec- 
tion with the contest. The general 
and specific regulations which ap- 
pear above are those, with a few 
changes, which were formulated 
by Miss Yeargin and by Dr. Adam. 
All Foreign Language teachers 
are requested to be present at the 
meeting of the Foreign Language 
Section at the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation on Friday morning, 
April 10th. At this time additional 
plans for the conduction of the 
French contest will be discussed. 


Announcement of Winners in the. 
State-Wide French Contest April 
11, 1940 


The French Contest Committee 
of the Foreign Language Section 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
wishes to announce the following 
facts concerning the State-wide 
contest which was held on April 
11, 1940: 


About three hundred students 
in twenty-five high schools took — 
the test. 


The three schools whose three 
teams made the best showing are: 
(1) Sampson County Training 
School of Clinton, N. C., (2) 
Second Ward High School of 
Charlotte, N. C., and (3) Creed- 
moor High School of Creedmoor, 
N. C., and West Street High 
School, New Bern, N. C. 


Honors to be awarded are as 
follows: . First prize, Miss Ida 
Elizabeth Ezell of Sampson 
County Training School, Clinton, 
N. C.; Second prize, Miss May 
Goodwin of Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte, N. C.; Third 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Planning Instruction In Farm Shop 


For All-Day, Part-Time and Evening Classes 


Farm Shop 


INCE the rural school 

serves primarily farm 

people and we are liv- 

ing in a mechanized 

age, the school has a 
@ definite responsibility 

to guide them in meet- 
ing their daily farm problems. 
Therefore students should have an 
opportunity to receive training in 
jobs, such as repairing and con- 
structing farm buildings, farm 
landscape, tool fitting and grind- 
ing, home conveniences and such 
jobs that will enable them to keep 
the farm equipment in repair on 
an economical basis. The rural 
boys should have an opportunity 
to explore some of the different 
mechanical fields, so as to be able 
to cope with the different changes. 
On the other hand, all of the boys 
are not going to remain on the 
farm; therefore it is the duty of 
the school to prepare them so that 
they can compete mechanically 
with the students from the large 
city schools. 

It is true that we need English, 
history and other standard courses 
offered in all of our high schools 
so as to build up the cultural side 
of an individual’s life. Neverthe- 
less we need a more intensive, and 
extensive program in farm me- 
chanics based on the following 
facts: 

1. The old village blacksmith is 
being replaced by garages and 
specially trained mechanics. 

2. Farm machinery has become 
very popular. 

3. Rural electrification program 
is found in nearly every com- 
munity in the South. 

4, Farming has become more 
specialized ; hence more machinery 
and mechanical devices are in use. 

5. The rural homes in the South 
need modern improvements to 
check the continuous trek of rural 
to urban centers. 


In Vocational Agriculture 


By W. T. JOHNSON 


Teacher-Trainer, A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


6. Government soil conservation 
program requires greater cooper- 
ation among farmers. 


7. Technology is modifying 
rural as well as urban life even 
throughout the South. 


Therefore the farmer needs to 
know how to plan a farm shop 
program that is useful to his re- 
spective community so that he can 
make plans and discussions re- 
garding the mechanical side of his 
farming business. It is obvious 
that the Negro needs to know how 
to select the best type of farm 
machinery and equipment. He 
needs to know how to keep such 
equipment in repair, how to use 
electricity wisely and effectively, 
and how to keep his farm building 
in repair as well as how to con- 
struct other necessary buildings. 
His home surroundings need im- 
proving for both hygienic and so- 
cial reasons. With the above 
training offered in our rural high 
schools, the youth would stop mi- 


grating to the over-crowded cities, 
have a greater love for rural life 
and keep up the heritage of our 
forefathers. 


Students who have the oppor- 
tunity to put into expression an 
idea thought through with the 
hands will have a_ self-satisfied 
feeling of accomplishing some- 
thing. Farm shop work is de- 
signed so as to give students with 
practical mechanical ability an 
opportunity to express their cre- 
ative thinking in real projects or 
jobs. Henry Ford, one of Amer- 
ica’s master minds, tells the story 
in his book, “Today and Tomor- 
row,” about a Persian who came 
to the director of his trade school. 
He was highly educated, having 
taken several degrees, both in 
Europe and in the United States. 
He was the master of many lan- 
guages and had just finished one 
of our leading universities. After 
observing the work being done he 
said sadly, “My education began 





A Class of prospective teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
shop work A. and T. College 


doing 
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in words and ended in words, and 
when I go back to my country I 
will have nothing to offer my peo- 
ple.” The story within itself ex- 
plains why the rural youth should 
also receive training in the prac- 
tical things of his surroundings. 
To further emphasize the need for 
more training in farm shop work, 
I would like to quote the follow- 
ing: Prof. S. B. Simmons of A. 
and T. College, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture in Ne- 
gro schools, in a recent group 
meeting of vocational teachers, 
said, “In communities where there 
is a good shop program there is 
improvement of rural living con- 
ditions.” Mr. J. K. Coggin, as- 
sociate professor of Agricultural 
Education, State College, Raleigh, 
in his Bulletin No. 4, “Farm Shop 
Activities and Equipment,” states, 
“Students of vocational agricul- 
ture should be trained to maintain 
and improve their home and farm 
equipment.” Mr. T. E. Browne, 
director of Vocational Education, 
State College, Raleigh, in Bulletin 
4, “Farm Shop Activities and 
Equipment,” writes, “In adapting 
the rural high school curriculum 
to the needs of rural people, em- 
phasis upon farm shop work takes 
on new significance.” 

Most teachers have all day, part- 
time and evening school groups. 
Hence the instruction varies with 
each group because of the follow- 
ing differences among them: 

1. Ability and interest of stu- 
dents. 

2. Experience of the students. 

3. Actual need of students. 

4. The possibility of carrying 
out a shop program. 

The following suggested pro- 
gram for farm shop is to be flex- 
ible. For instance, some jobs may 
be given during each year, either 
because of their importance or as 
a means of perfecting them. Fur- 
ther, some jobs are too difficult 
for first-year students. In such 
a case, by all means, defer them 
until the boy has _ progressed 
enough to master them. Lack of 
ability is often found in the higher 
classes so that a variety of jobs 
must be offered in order to get 
satisfactory results from the aver- 
age student. However, it is more 
important to master a few jobs 
than to do poorly a large number 


of jobs. Students should be al- 
lowed to do other jobs that may 
come up if approved by the in- 
structor. 

The lack of physical facilities 
will, in many cases, limit the 
amount of work a teacher can 
offer, therefore many jobs will be 
eliminated because of lack of time 
or physical facilities, and many 
jobs will be eliminated as being 
less suited to a particular situa- 
tion than some other. These jobs 
may serve as a basis for part-time 
or evening school courses, if room 
and equipment permit. 


First Year 
1. Tool Fitting: Such jobs as 


fitting handles, grinding and filing 


different farm tools. 


2. Cold Metal: Such jobs as 
drilling holes in iron with the car- 
penter’s brace, breast drill, drill 
press, chain drill and cutting iron 
square with a hack saw. 


3. Drawing: Have students to 
make detail sketches on paper, on 
blackboard; make detail drawing 
and plans for all construction jobs 
and learn to read a simple blue- 
print. 

4. Wood-working and Carpen- 
try: Such jobs as making a draw- 
ing board, repairing some wooden 
farm or home appliances and con- 
structing some small home or farm 
appliances, such as tool or nail 
box, book-end, mash hopper, or 
tire rack. 

5. Sheet Metal and Soldering: 
Such jobs as reshaping and tinning 
a soldering copper, soldering a 
hole, soldering a seam, sweating 
a patch on a hole in some con- 
tainer. 

6. Electricity: Learn to replace 
a burned fuse. Make an extension 
cord and other simple electric de- 
vices repairs. 

7. Plumbing: Repair of a leak- 
ing faucet, and replace packing 
on a pitcher or force pump. 

8. Home Farm Shop: Make an 
inventory of tools on the home 
farm for the purpose of starting 
a home farm shop; make a list of 
tools necessary for the home shop, 
and make a list of tools and equip- 
ment that can be made. 

The second, third, and fourth 
years should be a continuation of 
the type of work started in the 
first year, only it should be ad- 
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vanced as the students develop 
skill. It is necessary, however, 
to make such additions as forge 


‘work in the second year; farm 


drainage, repairing of field and! 
power machinery in the third: 
year, and concrete and brick work: 
in the fourth year. This also 
means that other jobs may be: 
dropped as the students learn to: 
master them. 


Home Farm Shop 


There should be a Home Farm 
Shop on every farm. In order to 
get the boys to start one, the in 
structor should begin encouraging: 
them the first year they are in his: 
class. He may have them bring: 
all old tools on the home farms, 
sharpen and recondition them. If 
they are not able to build new 
shops, the end of an old shed or 
garage may be_ used. Work 
benches, tool cabinets, etc., may 
be built in the school shop, and 
new equipment should be added 
as the boys develop skill. 

If the boys are properly guided, 
when they finish four years in vo- 
cational agriculture they will have 
Home Farm Shops with suitable 
equipment. 


Part-Time Classes 

It is practically impossible to_ 
have a set course for a part-time 
group because the students vary 
So widely in training and experi- 
ence. Some may have all the 
training offered in high school 
while others have had little or 
none. Here the teacher needs to 
form his course to fit the students, 
making sure, of course, that all 
master the fundamentals of farm 
machines. 

For the most part students of 
part-time classes prefer doing 
jobs which they actually need on 
the farm, such as the sharpening 
of tools and fitting handles. Then 
they like to construct simple farm 
buildings, to do forge work and 
repair farm machinery. 

Since it is possible that mem- 
bers of the part-time classes are 
more mature than all-day stu- 
dents, it will be advisable to en- | 
courage them to do work for them- 
selves, such as building a poultry 
house, hog house, making some 
useful articles for the home or 
even doing all the repair work on 


the farm. 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Corrective Instruction In Reading 


In English Classes 


By Mrs. N. ARTIS CoLEy, M.A. 


Columbia University 


Instructor of English, Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


EKADING is one of the 
R most serious problems 
facing the modern teach- 
& || er regardless of the level 
of instruction. Perhaps 
the greatest reading 
problem is concentrated 
on the secondary level, for here 
the reading skills that are neces- 
sary for grasping certain materials 
are peculiar to the materials and 
hence have never been taught. It 
should be the duty of every teach- 
er to teach the reading skill neces- 
sary for understanding his sub- 
ject. Since in most schools read- 
ing is looked upon as a problem of 
the English department, I am sub- 
mitting here a_ practical plan 
whereby reading may be taught as 
a part of English classes. 


The following general outline 
will serve to indicate the key 
points of consideration I have 
thought valid in the light of the 
foregoing explanation: The needs 
of the students, a brief basic sur- 
vey of the nature of reading per se, 
a summary of some of the causes 
of retardation and procedures for 
setting up the program itself as a 
part of one English class. 

Basic general needs of a class 
according to McCallister! are: 
(1) a need to form genuine read- 
ing interests; (2) a need to learn 
to do necessary types of reading 
(purposive reading); (3) a need 
to acquire skills in fundamental 
reading habits; (4) a need for a 
wider reading vocabulary; (5) a 
need to gain power of interpreting 
the meaning of sentences, para- 
graphs, and whole selections. The 
pupils need to learn to think as 
they read and to assimiliate and 
relate the reading material to their 
past experience. There is a lack 
of rich and vital experiences in the 
lives of most of these children and 





1James C. McCallister, Remedial and Correc- 


tive Instruction in Reading, pp. 8-9. 


so I would stress, as I add, (6) a 
need to build up rich first-hand 
experiences that will color and 
vitalize numbers (1) and (5) 
especially. 

“Reading is a composite of many 
abilities anyone of which may 
predominate at a given time de- 
pending upon the reader’s purpose 
and the nature of the material. 
Reading new materials calls for 
mental adjustments on the part of 
the reader until he becomes famil- 
iar with the author’s purpose, his 
language, and his style of writing. 
The nature of these adjustments is 
finally determined by the purpose 
the reader brings to the printed 
page.’’2 

In the light of the above quota- 
tion these necessary abilities stand 
out as fundamental needs of stu- 
dents: the ability to locate ma- 
terials, the ability to select data 
bearing on a problem, fact-getting 
techniques (getting the main 
thought in a paragraph, filtering 
facts), ability to comprehend 
(which is first and paramount), 
abilities to evaluate and appraise, 
to organize, to remember and to 
apply what is read, to read for ap- 
preciation, to read orally, and to 
adapt reading skills. Obviously 
these abilities are indicative of va- 
rious reading skills and techniques 
that a student must master and 
adjust to the material in hand. 
Furthermore, these abilities are 
scattered over various subject 
fields and should be strengthened 
by specific instructions in each 
field as how best to approach the 
particular reading situation there. 
In truth the slogan “Every teacher 
—a reading teacher” is quite 
worthy of gocouos and applica- 
tion. 

“In order to guide reading ac- 
tivities the teacher must be aware 





2Wm. S. Gray and others, Reading in General 
Education, p. 115. 


of the types of reading abilities 
and skills that students need in 
meeting the objectives of his 
course and in carrying out his as- 
signments. He must therefore 
analyze the requirements he makes 
of students in terms of reading 
abilities. 

If we regard reading as a uni- 
tary process that can be analyzed 
into its components, let us examine 
these components in an attempt to 
understand the nature of reading 
per se. McCallister* lists the fol- 
lowing: first, perception and recog- 
nition which include span _ of 
recognition or the unit of printed 
matter recognized at one stop or 
fixation, span of perception which 
is the amount the eye is capable of 
grasping at a single fixation, re- 
gression and duration of fixations; 
second, interpretation which has 
to do with understanding vocabu- 
lary in context, giving the proper 
emphasis to words, phrases, etc., 
and selecting parts of the material 
read that are significant to the 
present purpose of the reader; 
third, the factors influencing the 
speed of reading as rate of asso- 
ciation, attitude and purpose of 
the reader, physical movements 
that retard, etc. (Speed is closely 
correlated with comprehension) ; 
fourth, the relation of emotional 
reactions to reactions to reading 
which includes feelings, attitudes, 
interests, appreciation, and experi- 
mental background of the reader; 
and, fifth, differences between oral 
and silent reading in which he 
rates the two types as to efficiency, 
size of recognition span, effective- 
ness as a tool of interpretation, 
and usefulness for school purposes 
all of which advantages he gives to 
silent reading. 


Strang® approaches the subject 





3 Gray, Wm. S., et al., op. cit., p. 132. 

4 McCallister, James C., op. cit., pp. 17-29. 

5 Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvemer nt of 
Reading in High School and College, p. 37. 
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of the nature of reading with 
these statements: “Reading may 
be discussed in terms of purposes 
for which individuals read, in 
terms of specific abilities or skills, 
or in terms of situations in which 
reading is used. Because of the 
interrelation of these three fac- 
tors, a clear cut classification is 
difficult.” Significant to the teacher 
is the fact that reading presents 
no unsolvable, mysterious problem 
to one who understands language 
and pupils. Beginning with pupil 
interests and from there proceed- 
ing to correct specific faults, any 
good classroom teacher can do cor- 
rective work in reading. 

What are the causes of retarda- 
tion in reading? A glance at read- 
ing deficiencies reveals the fact 
that they are of three kinds: de- 
ficiencies of comprehension and in- 
terpretation; deficiencies in funda- 
mental habits of recognition—in- 
accurate returh sweeps of the eye, 
irregular rhythm in silent read- 
ing, and frequent movements of 
confusion; and deficiencies in rate 
of reading, change of school, rapid 
advancement or frequent promo- 
tions, low mental ability, narrow 
reading interests, and improper 
reading procedures. 

Now with a general view as to 
the needs of the group and _ hay- 
ing made a cursory glance at 
what is involved in reading and 
deficiencies in retarded readers, 
let us turn to a consideration of 
procedures for helping retarded 
readers through corrective work 
in an English class. 

Corrective instruction, as I un- 
derstand and use it here, is group 
instruction based on common needs 
of a number of individuals. It is 
thus distinguished from remedial 
instruction based on thorough 
diagnosis. Neither type of in- 
struction can be purposefully se- 
lected until relations between a 
pupil’s deficiencies and the causes 
underlying them are understood. 
Corrective and remedial work 
would be designed to overcome 
the causes of deficiencies. 

The initial step should consist 
of appraising the class by means 
of a standard reading test to de- 
termine the retarded readers. Good 
Survey tests are: The Monroe 
Standardized Test, the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, Iowa Silent 


Reading Test (1939 version), Van 
Wagenen Reading Scale, and the 
Traxler Silent Reading Test for 
grades 7 to 10. Next is a tabula- 
tion of the test scores, finding 
norms to be compared with stan- 
dard norms in order to determine 
a probable grouping of students 
according to similarity of prob- 
lems. Interviews with all of the 
students should be held and par- 
ents enlisted in order to assemble 
data on the home environment, 
social contacts, health status, per- 
sonality traits, etc. Al! informa- 
tion obtained from various sources 
should constitute a case study re- 
port on each student. Third, the 
diagnosis of the deficiencies of the 
retarded readers as to the char- 
acter of the deficiency and the 
cause is in crder. McCallister sug- 
gests five tests as desirable. 

1. General test of all pupils be- 
fore training is begun. 

2. Retest of pupils selected as 
retarded, to verify the first test 
and provide additional diagnostic 
data. 

od. A progress test after train- 
ing has been going on _ several 
weeks to ascertain the effective- 
ness of teaching and to determine 
desirable modifications of proce- 
dure. 


4. An attainment test at the 
close of the training period to de- 
termine levels of achievement and 
to identify pupils who will need 
“follow up” teaching. 

5. “Follow up” test several] 
months after training period. 

In order to determine the char- 
acter of improvement during the 
training period, and the persis- 
tency of training, careful records 
should be kept by keeping close 
personal contact with students 
throughout. 

Students will be grouped for 
corrective instruction according to 
similarity of reading problems. In- 
dividual work for the very retard- 
ed cases lacking similarity with 
other cases should be given. 

A survey blank following a plan 
by McCallister (see appended 
page A) will provide an accurate 
tabulation of the student’s reading 
achievement. 

After having followed the above 
procedures, the teacher will then 
begin the process of actual in- 
struction. Since a plan should in- 
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clude a clear understanding of the 
objectives to be accomplished and 
a careful selection of instructional 
measures, let us consider materials 
supporting phases of a plan and 
appearing to be applicable to the 
situation. 

The time of English classes may 
be set aside for instruction in 
reading in any one of three ways: 
first — a definite portion of the 
school year may be set aside for 
intensive instruction in reading. 
At least one-half of one semester 
of time may be used profitably. 
Second — one to three days per 
week throughout the year may be 
devoted to reading and the remain- 
ing days to English. Ordinarily 
two days per week for one year 
will provide adequate time for 
effective work. Third—a definite 
portion of each class period may 
be set aside for instruction in 
reading. Amount of time so de- 
voted varies in different school 
systems. Probably fifteen minutes 
represents common practice. 

In order to articulate instruc- 
tion in reading with that in Eng- 
lish certain procedures are valu- 
able, of which the two following 
plans based on McCallister illus- 
trate my position. 

1. Emphasizing reading activi- 
ties necessary for the mastery of 
English. This procedure will work 
fairly well since English requires 
so many techniques of reading 
that are generally used for all sub- 
jects. 

2. Introducing reading units 
into the English curriculum. Here 
is an advantage for since pupils 
are divided into instructional 
groups on the basis of deficiencies, 
two or more groups may be in- 
structed in one class by using 
units suited to each group. 

Suggested units include an ap- 
preciation type unit® designed to 
stimulate pupils to do voluntary 
reading. This unit might be given 
at the outset to all children re- 
gardless of grouping. 

Objective: to stimulate an in- 
terest in reading and initiate a 
program of voluntary reading to 
be carried on throughout the 
year. 

Techniques of instruction: The 


entire class period should be de- 
(Continued on Page 18) 





8 James C. McCallister, op. cit., pp. 164-168. 
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OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lioyd L. 
Jones. Gregg Publishing Company, 2nd 
edition 1939, New York City. VIII, 666 pp. 
List price, $1.50. 





As the author states it, “the pri- 
mary aim of Our Business Life is 
to give the students a citizen’s un- 
derstanding of how business func- 
tions to supply the wants and 
needs of man, to make it clear that 
business plays an important part 
in the daily life of everyone, and 
to provide the student with the 
business information and_ con- 
sumer skill that will enable him to 
live more satisfactorily.” The 
work apparently was planned for 
purposes of expansion or elimina- 
tion as the case might be accord- 
ing to the selection of the person 
teaching a course where this text 
might be used. An added feature 
is the recommended use of a work 
book along with the text which 
gives increased practicability to 
the business principles contained 
therein. 

The material in the text is 
divided into eight parts: Introduc- 
tion, Our Financial Life, Com- 
munication, Travel and Transpor- 
tation, Buying and Selling, Busi- 
ness and Law, Business Manage- 
ment, and Our Business Life. The 
author seeks to point out the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of busi- 
ness, a description of the variety 
of wants of people, and the ac- 
companying use of business ser- 
vices in the home as well as the 
community. The author pictures 
very vividly the tie-up between the 
six present day needs of man and 
how success in life today neces- 
sarily means a complete under- 
standing of our business life. He 
clearly points out the value of 
business training by all individuals 
regardless of what type of occupa- 
tion they might be engaged in be- 
cause of the complexity of our 
present life and the interdepen- 
dency or inter-relation of all busi- 
ness activities. 

The book deals with the effec- 
tive and efficient use of the com- 
monest business services. It builds 
a foundation for further study of 
the business subjects and for work 
in the business world. The ac- 


tivities along business lines that it 
includes are enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The illustrative material 
and charts in the book were gen- 
erously supplied by sixty-four out- 
standing American business firms. 
Such data and charts lend to the 
effectiveness of the text. 

The author does a very good job 
in presenting a practicable and 
teachable text. It enables one to 
get an understanding of business 
by applying certain principles of 
business to our own life whether 
it be economic, social, religious or 
community life in general. The 
material is given in such a way 
that the conditions and practices 
shown can be interpreted in line 
with the trends of our work-a-day 
world. The review questions and 
points for discussion and the social 
business assignments at the end of 
each chapter are very significant 


in that they afford an opportunity . 


for one to try out some things and 
actually get into the spirit of busi- 
ness. The author devotes consid- 
erable space to “Our Financial 
Life,” “Communication” and “Buy- 
ing and Selling,” averaging around 
120 pages for each of these sec- 
tions. 

The book is quite thrilling to 
read because so many instances 
are pictured and conditions ex- 
plained that it makes one wish 
that he had seen the text long be- 
fore he actually did. Seemingly 
hard situations are made simple 
and the veil of mystery which by 
some individuals is supposed to at- 
tend business activities is pushed 
aside and the average reader can 
readily see the working of those 
business principles which former- 
ly, perhaps, were considered too 
complex to even bother about giv- 
ing any attention. The easy read- 
ing of the text and the plain frank 
portrayal of the business informa- 
tion given out will compel all those 
who are fortunate in securing such 
a text as Our Business Life to 
keep the volume close at hand be- 
cause of the quick reference that 
can be made when one seeks a 
solution to any real problems 
arising from daily activities. 

I would not hesitate to recom- 
mend this book for a course given 
in the senior division of a high 
school or as an_ explorative 
course in the Junior Division of a 
college curriculum even though 
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the college had no department of 
business or commerce. The wealth 
of information contained, and the 
interesting manner in which it is 
presented speaks well for the 
study and research that have gone 
into building such a text by the 
author and his collaborators. I 
feel the book does a great job in 
enabling one to become a better 
citizen by giving him a clear un- 
derstanding of our business and 
economic life of which he is a 


part. HAROLD S. ADAMS, 
J. C. Smith University. 


Planning Instructions In 
Farm Shop 
(Continued from Page 6) 

With this in mind the following 
fundamentals will doubtless be 
helpful in working out a program 
for part-time students. It may be 
construction or a repair job, de- 
pending on the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

1. Tool fitting and sharpening. 

2. Farm repairing and construc- 
tion. 

3. Repair farm machinery. 

4. Forge work. 

5. Rope work and electricity. 

6. Farm drainage and terrac- 


7. Sheet metal and soldering. 
8. Power machinery. 
9. Home convenience. 


Evening School 

To teach an adult group pre- 
sents another problem. Owners 
and operators of a farm have 
problems quite different from 
those of the other two groups. 
They are neither interested in nor 
willing to do small jobs. They 
show more concern about the new 
ideas in farm equipment. It is, 
therefore, possible to appeal to 
them through the use of discus- 
sion, conference, lecture, and dem- 
onstrations. For instance, they 
will watch the demonstration, 
often getting the idea, but they 
do not care to do it themselves. 

Since discussions and demon- 
strations do meet their interest, 
some of the following subjects 
may be taken up and done, when 
possible, as a construction and re- 
pair job in a natural setting: 

1. A study of farm equipment 
from the standpoint of usefulness, 


size, cost, resale value, cost of 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Approaching Sixtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


Final arrangements are nearing completion for the 
1941 Convention of the Association, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 10th, 11th and 12th as 
guests of the Agricultural and Technical College at 
Greensboro. 

The president, Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey has secured 
outstanding talent for the general sessions and a re- 
view of the sectional programs now in hand indicates 
that they will have some interesting speakers and 
that many timely topics will be discussed. 

Most of these topics cluster around the convention 
theme: “Educating for the Common Defense.” The 
teachers will be welcomed on behalf of the college 
and city of Greensboro by the mayor, Hon. Huger 
King, Prof. J. A. Tarpley, supervising principal of 
the Greensboro colored schools and President David 
D. Jones, president of Bennett College, will bring 
special greetings for teachers in the several colleges 
and the city schools. 

Response for the association will be made by Prof. 
James T. Taylor, dean of men, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, Durham. 

Among the guest speakers who will appear on the 
program of the general sessions we are able to an- 
nounce, Doctor Henry I. McDowell, president of the 
Kings Mountain Academy, one of our own group 
travelled extensively and done educational 
work in Europe and Portugal as well as Africa. He 
will speak on Friday afternoon or at the evening ses- 
sion of that day. On Thursday evening at 8:00 o’clock 
an inspiring message will be brought by Doctor Ra- 
leigh Shorling, Professor of Education, Director of 
Instruction, and head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics in the University High School and supervisor 


las 
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of Directed Teaching at the University of Michigan. 
No doubt other speakers also will appear at the aft- 
ernoon sessions, and at night. 

The local committee of the college is preparing an 
acceptable social feature for the evening of April 
11th. Do not by any means fail to bring along your 
membership cards. Recall the embarrassment had 
last year and the extra, heavy burden put on your 
secretary to speak the “open sesance” to this fea- 
ture. Comes last the business session at noon, Sat- 
urday. Interest in this session this year will be ac- 
centuated because of several important matters to 
come up, prominent among them will be discussion 
on the erection of a Delegate Assembly and perhaps 
the revising of the Constitution. 

Indications point to the probability that this six- 
tieth annual meeting will be among the biggest and 
best in the history of the association. 


Explanation Concerning the Proposed 
Master Teacher’s Certificate 


According to information which I have had from 
Dr. James E. Hillman, the consideration of the so- 
called Master Teacher’s Certificate is still in the 
“study stage.” What appeared in the January num- 
ber of the RECORD represents the present work of the 
State-wide committee which is studying the problem. 
The next step in the study is to present to the Class- 
room teacher and the administrative groups of the 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association at its 
meeting this spring the results of the work of the 
committee. What appeared in the REcorD will, there- 
fore, be presented to these groups of your association 
this spring. 

Since this problem is in its present stage and since 
it will be presented to the State Association this 
spring, Dr. Hillman requests that, therefore, teachers 
not write his office for interpretations of or informa- 
tion about this particular problem. He suggests that 
the teachers familiarize themselves with what ap- 
peared in the January issue of the RECORD so that 
they may ask intelligent questions when it is pre- 
sented to the Association. 


Editorial Comments 


We are glad to welcome the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany to the advertising columns of the NORTH CARO- 
LINA TEACHERS RECORD. 


These well known publishers of textbook materials 
for business education have extended their best 
wishes for the success of our April convention. 


On page three of cover will be found the com- 
pany’s advertisement in which information is given 
concerning the text materials it publishes. On page 
nine there appears a book review of one of the com- 
pany’s most widely-used text dealing with the intro- 
ductory business course, prepared by Mr. Harold S. 
Adams, personal secretary to the dean of Johnson C. 
Smith University. We regard Mr. Adams as one of 
the best prepared business executives in the State 
and the Gregg company is fortunate in having this 
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review prepared by him. Business teachers know of 
the outstanding position of this company in the field 
of business education, and many of them have had 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the fine 
professional services it gives to business teachers. 

The company publishes two monthly magazines— 
the Gregg Writer, a shorthand magazine for teachers 
and students, and The Business Education World for 
teachers and administrators of business education. 

At our approaching meeting the Gregg company 
will have an exhibit in charge of Mr. Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey, its North Carolina representative. 

The Ginn & Company, publishers of college and 
high school textbooks are also carrying advertising 
with us and will have an exhibit at our meeting. We 
also call attention to the advertisement of the Grey- 
hound Bus Company, the Peggy Hale Shop, the John- 
son Publishing Company of Richmond, the North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Company, Durham, the 
Carolina Power and Light Company, Raleigh, the 
Vick Chemical Company, Greensboro and the Shaw 
University. 

We wish to call attention to the large member- 
ship of last year—over five thousand, three hundred 
teachers, and to remind the teachers that if this fine 
record is to be maintained or bettered a considerable 
number of memberships must be sent in between now 
and the time of meeting. 

Your executive secretary has worked hard to get 
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as many paid memberships on the books as possible 
before the meeting. 

He will have enough to do in issuing single dollar 
receipts at Greensboro. Have a heart and don’t 
work him and his staff to the point of exhaustion at 
the meeting. 


Persons desiring to arrange quarters at the College 
in advance should write Mr. William Gamble, A. & T. 
College, who is chairman of housing committee. 
Those interested in musical features should write 
Mr. Warren Lawson, same address. 

The editor has spent much time in securing pro- 
gram material for the approaching meeting, in se- 
curing advertising matter for the March issue and in 
taking care of receipts and cards of the large num- 
ber sending in memberships. 

If this issue is not, as we trust it is, up to our usual 
standard, remember we have not the hundred eyes 
of Argus nor the swift wings of Mercury nor the 
hundred hands of Braerius, we are distinctly human 
and subject to the limitations of the flesh. 


Think of your Association as a place to gain in- 
spiration, to meet your friends, to have a good time 
and then carry back new life and spirit. We get out 
of the meeting in proportion to what you put into 
it—Vale. 





« Necrology » 


On Dec. 26, 1940, there passed 
out of our ranks one of the pio- 
neers in education in North Caro- 
loa LOL aed «elias Michael, long 
time principal of the Hill Street 
School, Asheville, N. C. 

For twenty-nine years he stood 
at the head of public education in 
Buncombe County among the col- 
ored teachers. 

Speaking at his funeral his su- 
perintendent, Prof. R. H. Latham, 
head of the Asheville schools, said 
of him: “He was a good school 
man and a good citizen.” 

The editor counted him among 
his most loyal and devoted friends. 
We learned with sadness of his 
passing. At one time he was super- 
intendent of industries at Slater 
Normal and Industrial School 
— now Winston-Salem Teachers 


College. It was there our friend- 
ship began. Afterwards he was 
supervisor of colored schools in 
Buncombe County as well as prin- 
cipal of the Hill Street city school. 
His period of service spanned 
twenty-nine years of pioneering in 
a section of the State at the be- 
ginning of his service far behind 
other sections in providing educa- 
tional opportunity for Negro 
youth, but under his wise and 
sympathetic guidance he did much 
to overcome the handicaps under 
which colored citizens suffered, 
and today hundreds of children are 
enjoying the blessings of health- 
ful, comfortable inspiring physical 
conditions. 

Professor Michael was known 
throughout the State as an en- 
thusiastic supporter of teacher 
organizations. The N. C. Teach- 
ers Association was ever in the 


foreground of his thinking and to 
it he gave that wholehearted en- 
thusiasm which characterized his 
personality. 

For six years he was a member 
of its executive committee and 
served two terms as president of 
the Western District Teachers As- 
sociation. His school and the 
schools of Buncombe County as 
well as the Asheville city system 
has for many years been 100% in 
membership in the association. 

We shall miss his presence at 
the approaching meeting. He was 
always among the first to arrive at 
our annual sessions. 

We shall cherish the memory of 
his fortitude, sincerity and integ- 
rity—qualities he put to service 
during his entire public service as 
a loyal supporter of the schools 
and of the Presbyterian Church of 
which he was a devoted elder. 
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Desirable Types of Group Activity 


In English — 


An address delivered at Wake County Teachers’ Meeting at Raleigh, North Carolina, 


The teacher cannot expect the 
same performance and reaction 
from each child. There are cer- 
tain homogenous mentally and 
physical groupings which pro- 
vide the best basis for educational 
activities. 


When the child enters school he 
has already made considerable 
progress in language; he has ac- 
quired a speaking vocabulary. In 
most instances he uses incorrect 
language in his speaking. It is 
then the duty of the teacher to help 


the child to acquire’ correct 
language usage. 
The pupils’ participation in 


language activities is not confined 
to the period set aside for lan- 
guage instruction. Since the teach- 
er is only able to control a por- 
tion of language activities, consid- 
eration should be taken in select- 
ing only the desirable types of 
group activities in English or lan- 
guage. 


Those activities which prove to 
be desirable are those which are 
educational effective. In order 
that participation in language ac- 
tivities may be educational effec- 
tive the pupils must have ideas to 
express. (Repetition of language 
symbols even though grammatical- 
ly correct, is not an effective learn- 
ing activity.) 


An effective language activity is 
dependent upon pupils’ having 
something to talk about. The teach- 
er should make provisions for exz- 
periences that are vivid, tangible, 
and meaningful. Such experiences 
for the primary grades have been 
found to be the excursion, broad- 
cast, and exhibits. Beyond the 
primary grades the most effective 
of such experiences in the field of 
language arise in the _ social 
studies. They are found to be the 
following: 


Saturday, November 9, 1940. 


A. ACTIVITIES BASED UPON EX- 
PERIENCES 
1. School events or activities. 
(a) Athletic contest. 
(b) Class newspaper. 
(c) School play. 
2. Items of interest about school 
plant: 
(a) Landscaping school 
grounds. 
(b) Artificial ventilating sys- 
tems. 
3. Exhibits: 
(a) Art, pottery, construction 
work. 


B. ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE STUDY OF OTHER 
SUBJECTS 

(a) History. 
(b) Playlets. 
(c) Verse speaking choir. 


C. FORMAL REQUEST TO WRITE 
THEME 

(Children should be allowed to 
use a subject of their own choice 
as far as possible. If this is not 
possible the teacher should select 
a subject which proves of interest 
to the children. <A _ subject of 
which the children have had per- 
sonal experience has proven to be 
the best subject.) 


D. BUILDING A LANGUAGE 
VOCABULARY 


In supervising activities the 
teacher should keep the following 
in mind: 

1. All activities should be select- 
ed and administered on basis of 
individual child needs, capacities 
and interests. 

2. Habits and skills should be 
developed that will enable the child 
to take his place in society with a 
sense of security and efficiency. 

3. The daily program of activ- 
ities should be organized so that 
pupils will not experience undue 
fatigue. Individual pupils should 
be watched for signs of fatigue. 


4. Activities requiring great 
concentration should be followed 
by lighter subjects. 

5. Gifted children are capable of 
much more activity than back- 
ward children and opportunities 
should be arranged according. 

6. On the other hand, gifted 
children should be protected from 
doing too much and the less able 
child should not be pushed too 
hard. 

7. Opportunity ered be offered 
in the classroom for every child to 
be successful in at least one ac- 
tivity from time to time. 

8. A high I. Q. does not neces- 
sarily mean success in activity nor 
a low I. Q. faalure. 

9. Gifted children may be en- 
couraged to take extra work while 
progress should be limited to chil- 
dren not so gifted. : 

10. Select those activities which 
are educational effective. 


CLARA CELESTINE BARNES, 


Wendell Elementary School, 
Teacher of Grade Siz. 


Modern Student 


Recently an inspector of city 
high schools came before a class 
of girls. He wrote on the black- 
board “LXXX.” Then, peering out 
over his spectacles at the good- 
looking girl in the first row, he 
asked: “Young lady, I’d like to 
have you tell me what that means.” 

“Love and kisses,” the girl 
promptly replied. 


Dad Knows 


The conscientious teacher wrote 
on the back of little Tommy Jones’ 
report card: ‘A good worker, but 
talks too much.” 

Back came the card later with 
the statement over the signature 
of Tommy’s father: “You ought 
to meet his mother.” 
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Some Ill Effects of Pupil Mortality 
In High Schools 


A Paper Read Before the Warren County High School Teachers January 31, 1941 


By Mrs. ANNIE RUTH FORTSON 


Teacher of English, John R. Hawkins High School, Warrenton, N. C. 


Hee RA GLY, <it is 
agreed that the main 
function of the sec- 
ondary school is to de- 
oy 2 velop good citizens out 
VY «|| of the boys and girls 
that come within its 
portals. As teachers, we feel 
sometimes that we have done a 
fair job of this, but when we 
search the records of state correc- 
tional institutions and find that 
not one of the boys and girls who 
have been sent to these institu- 
tions has graduated from high 
school and that less than two per 
cent of them ever attended high 
school, we wonder whether we 
have really discharged our duty. 
According to information released 
by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, every year two and a half 
million children enter the first 
grade of our public schools, but 
before they finish the eighth grade, 
half a million of them drop out. 
Of the two million who finish, 90 
per cent enter high school but 
only 52 per cent graduate. Studies 
made by our own State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction show 
that in 1928-29, there were en- 
rolled in the first grade of our 
public schools, 95,842 Negro chil- 
dren; but eleven years later, at the 
normal time, only 4,183 gradu- 
ated. Thus we see that a very 
large number of our boys and girls 
do not finish high school. What 
happens to those who drop out? 
If we take the word of the chap- 
lain of North Carolina prisons 
when he says, “Our white men av- 
erage the 7th grade in school and 
our Negro men average the 5th; 
five per cent completed high school 
and 16 per cent attended high 
school,” we can say that a large 
per cent of them end up in penal 
and correctional institutions. If 
we take the word of the county 


ce 


agent we will find that the ma- 
jority of the marginal farmers are 
those who have not completed a 
high school course. 

The pupils who drop out limit 
or lessen their power of earning 
economic security. According to a 
list of approximately 50 occupa- 
tions surveyed by the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, for the most part, those occu- 
pations whose income is as low as 
$1.50 per day or $10 per week 
recommend at least a high school 
education. If then those who drop 
out remain in the state and look 
forward to a weekly income of less 
than $10, we are pretty safe in 
saying that the members of such 
homes are more likely to be ill-fed, 
ill-housed, and _ ill-clothed; conse- 
quently perpetuating the already 
large prison population, furnish- 
ing a breeding ground for vice, 
disease, and superstition, and keep- 
ing the intelligence of the race at 
a low level. 

Many of the drop-outs seek do- 
mestic service employment, but 
even here they find themselves 
crowded out. Our society has be- 
come so complex that there is no 
place in it for the illiterate, un- 
healthy, domestic servant. The 
average home with its complex 
scientific equipment cannot be 
cared for neither well nor eco- 
nomically by the illiterate servant 
of yesterday. Even jobs that 
hitherto we have thought of as re- 
quiring little or no formal train- 
ing are giving preference to the 
graduate; for instance, waiting. 
One North Carolina hotel execu- 
tive has said: “Waitresses should 
be high school graduates because 
it takes a trained mind to remem- 
ber details as to what individuals 
like and want regarding their food 
and the way it is served. High 
school graduation tends to build 


up self-respect, and the girl who 
succeeds is the one who knows how 
to serve without becoming ser- 
vile.” 

What chances have the drop- 
outs who remain farmers? It is 
the general belief that they are un- 
able to cope with the present de- 
mands made on even the tenant 
farmer. In view of the direct in- 
terest which federal and state gov- 
ernments are taking in the prob- 
lems of the farmer, those who have 
not completed a high school course 
in agriculture are prepared 
neither to appreciate this interest 
nor to support the system of. mar- 
keting products through codpera- 
tive efforts. 

Speaking of “codperative ef- 
forts” remind us that the wide- 
awake community today is inter- 
ested in codperative buying, co- 
operative selling, and codperative 
thrift. Oftentimes, though, plans 
are thwarted—usually by many in- 
dividuals who drop out of school 
with an anti-social attitude. Many 
times, the reasons for this attitude 
can be traced back to unpleasant 
or unwholesome school experiences 
which caused the individuals to be- 
come — in the language of the 
street — ‘confirmed soreheads.” 
In many cases, we believe, some 
of these unpleasant ’ experiences 
could have been ironed out with a 
little guidance. However, the 
community whose population com- 
prises many individuals of this 
type will find it extremely difficult 
to effect codperative programs. 

Possibly one of the greatest 
effects of pupil mortality is re- 
vealed by the expense to society. 
Investigations seem to indicate, as 
we mentioned earlier, that many 
drop-outs become criminals. On 
the state and nation is thrown the 
burden of maintaining the welfare 
department, alms houses, camps 
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and prisons. Are we aware of the 
fact that crime costs the United 
States annually fifteen billion dol- 
lars? That each of us — every 
man, woman, and child of about 
130 million people — contributes 
directly or otherwise $120 each 
year as his or her share of the na- 
tional crime bill? That this fifteen- 
billion-dollar bill is five times the 
sum we spend each year on edu- 
cation? Bringing facts nearer to 
our own situation, we find that it 
costs our State $189 per year to 
keep a man in a prison camp and 
$258 per year to keep one at Cen- 
tral Prison. On the other hand, in 
1937-38, for instance, the current 
expense per pupil enrolled in the 
public schools of the State was 
$33.10 and per pupil in average 
daily attendance $37.79. In the 
light of these facts, we must re- 
affirm our conviction — to para- 
phrase a clause from the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 — knowledge being 
necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools 
and attendance in school shall for- 
ever be encouraged. 

Nor must we stop here. More 
and more we are realizing that 
guidance is a function of educa- 
tion and that the school must do 
its part in helping the boys and 
girls “live and make a living to 
the best advantage to themselves 
and to society.”’ The school must 
show more concern about drop- 
outs by a follow-up study. It 
would be well to ask these ques- 
tions: Why did they quit? Could 
we have done anything to encour- 
age them to remain in school? 
Does our curriculum need any 
change to fit the needs of these 
boys and girls that they too may 
get their share of life’s happiness? 


Indeed, we do not intend to 
make the teacher wholly responsi- 
ble for economic failures and so- 
cial misfits, but we are inclined 
to believe that our profession is a 
heritage and that we must exhaust 
our possibilities, for, in the words 
of the poet: 

The children— 

Hope of the future, 

Rulers of the world to come. 

How carefully must we train them 

That they may learn and cherish 

Science, religion, and art, 

So that the heritage of culture 

May be preserved and grow— 

A monument of human endeavor— 

A gift to ages yet unborn. 


We, the teachers, 

Prepare them to accept their riches, 
Help them think clearly, 

Discipline wisely, 

Play fairly, 

Work happily, 

Govern justly— 

Live completely. 


Announcement of the Annual 
State-Wide French Contest 


(Continued from Page 4) 


prize, Miss Minnie Bullock of 
Creedmoor High School, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 


Honorable mentions are as fol- 
lows: 1. Mr. Lymons Lyons of 
Creedmoor High School, Creed- 
moor, N. C .; 2. (tie) Miss Fan- 
nie C. Henderson of Henderson 
Institute, Henderson, N. C., and 
Miss Onnell McMillan, Rosenwald 
High School, Fairmont, Na Os. 3: 
(tie) Miss Ezzie May Gawin of 
Sampson County Training School, 
Clinton, N. C., and Miss Mary M. 
Davis of Henderson Institute, 
Henderson, N. C.; 4. Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Howard of West Street 
High School, New Bern, N. C.; 
5. Miss Lucy Thompson of Samp- 
son County Training School, 
Clinton, N. C., (tie) Miss Martha 
Bradford of Second Ward High 
School, Charlotte, N. C.; 6. (tie) 
Miss Maggie Davis, Spring Hope 
High School, Spring Hope, N. C., 
Miss Dorothy Hawkins of West 
Street High School, New Bern, 
N. C., and Miss Mary Lancaster 
of West Street High School, New 
Bern, N. C. 

Committee: J. J. Adam, J. C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. 
C.; M. R. Perrin, Franklin County 
Training School, Louisburg, N. C. 


No Accounting Necessary 


Hubby and friend wife were go- 
ing over the budget. He ran across 
an item, “H. O. K. $8,” and an- 
others eH On Kars (an 

“My dear,” he asked, “what is 
this item H. O. K.?” 

His wife replied, “Heaven Only 
Knows.” 


How Do You Do? 


How do you do? 
Some pay their dues when due, 
Some when overdue, 
Some never do. 
How do you do? 
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N. C. Tubercular Associa- 
tion Sponsors Negro 
Essay Contest 





Featuring a $100 scholarship 
and a $50 cash award the North 
Carolina Tuberculosis Association 
announces that it is again spon- 
soring the Negro essay contest for 
colleges and high schools being 
conducted by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. This is an 
annual contest open to any bona 


fide student now enrolled in a 
Negro college or high school in 
North Carolina. 


“Why, What, and Where” and 
“The Opportunity of the High 
School in the Control of Tubercu- 
losis’ are the two possible titles 
that the high school student may 
use in his essay. The college stu- 
dent has a slightly broader choice 
with the chance to use ‘““How Can 
I In My Future Profession Help 
to Control Tuberculosis?” “College 
Essay Contest on Tuberculosis,” 
or “National Student Health As- 
sociation” as subjects for his 
work. 


Awards this year include prizes 
for both high school and college 
groups given by the local tubercu- 
losis associations or committees to 
local winners, by the North Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis Association to 
state winners, and by the National 
Tuberculosis Association to the 
national winners. Highlights of 
the national prizes include a $100 
scholarship and a gold medal to 
the winner in the high school con- 
test and $50 cash and a gold medal 
to the winner in the college con- 
test. State winners are to receive 
$15 in the college contest and $10 
in the high school contest. Both 
the state and national association 
are giving many other awards to 
runners-up. The contest closes 
April 20. 

Last year Miss Evelyn Love of 
Bennett College in Greensboro 
won first prize, both state and na- 
tionally, in the college « contest. 
Over 500 high school students and 
some 75 college students in North 
Carolina took part in the 1940 con- 
test and it is expected that even a 
larger group will participate this 
year. 
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Place of Physical Science In Elementary 
Teacher Education 


By BARNETT J. W. GRIER 


Physical Science Department, Fayetteville State Teachers College 


survey course in phys- 
ical science, as a vital 
factor of the curriculum 
in elementary teacher 


Rs j 
x education of our teach- 
ers colleges? This is a 


question of vital concern to cur- 
riculum experts, teachers of ele- 
mentary education, teachers of the 
specialized physical sciences, and 
others. We must first have a very 
clear conception of the present 
status of elementary teacher edu- 
cation and in turn recognize the 
importance of physical science in 
accomplishing the purposes and 
aims of this curriculum. While 
making this statement, I am cog- 
nizant of the fact that the ten- 
dency now in evidence is close in- 
tegration of work of elementary 
school, integration should be of 
problems, not of traditional sub- 
jects of study, science should aid 
other subjects to solve problems of 
life. The emphasis has, heretofore, 
been in the wrong place, not what 
science may contribute to act but 
to life. Education seeks to cause 
adjustment. A proper adjustment 
is one that enables the individual 
to react most satisfactorily to the 
stimuli that causes annoyances. 
Satisfaction results from activi- 
ties that develop abilities to meet 
new situations. The committee of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education states the aim of 
science teaching to be contributory 
to the aim of education, life en- 
richment. It recognizes the ob- 
jectives of science teaching to be 
the functional understanding of 
the major generalizations of 
science and the development of as- 
sociated scientific attitudes. 
Science, in other words should con- 
tribute to the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education. The obtain- 
ment of functional knowledge, 
which is a dynamic driving force, 
should be its chief purpose. 


HAT is the status of the © 


As you know, teacher education 
has suffered in the past from sup- 
pression by the liberal arts col- 
leges, and found it very difficult 
to successfully develop, especially 
in the East. In the Middle West, 
where the liberal arts colleges were 
fewer in number and less power- 
ful, the development of normal 
schools and teachers colleges took 
place, which was a great victory 
for higher academic standards in 
the education of teachers. As a 
result of this condition, we have 
an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of teachers colleges and a rapid 
growth of the schools of education. 
In order to put education on the 
same footing as other divisions of 
the university, according to the 
fourth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, in addition to the 
needed facilities and equipment, 
we must have staff members re- 
cipients of several groups as the 
following: 


1. Theorists in subject-matter 
areas. 


2. Theorists in education. 


3. Practitioners, such as superin- 
tendents of schools, teachers, 
principals, guidance workers, 
etc. 


4. Students of both subject-matter 
and teaching, such as dis- 
tinguished teachers of science, 
English, social science, and 
other subjects, who not only 
deal with the theoretical aspects 
of their work but also with 
teaching for illustrative or 
demonstration purposes. 


It is necessary also that the 
teachers on the staff, possess a 
general. education. It has been 
said that the teacher of physics 
who fails to go beyond into the 
field of metaphysics is missing the 
best opportunity. He should have 
the ability to think problematical- 
ly. Mention has been made of the 
fact that most of the current ills 


of democracy are due to the in- 
ability of its citizens to think 
problematically on social condi- 
tions. 

Teacher education is in its de- 
velopmental stages and proceed- 
ing with the promise of a great fu- 
ture with definite social changes 
and educational movements al- 
ready on the way. 

In order that a curriculum of 
physical science be effective in a 
growing elementary teacher edu- 
cation, in addition to equipment, 
facilities, etc., its teachers must be 
trained in the type of experiences 
needed for such a system of edu- 
cation. What kind of training 
must these teachers have? Some 
argue that they should be special- 
ists in the teaching of the several 
sciences or in the survey courses, 
to those I say, the teachers educa- 
tion is too young to jump such a 
gap, and it would be defeating the 
very purpose of the institutions, 
with very definite indications 
about their inferiority to the sub- 
ject-matter specialist and thus the 
liberal-arts colleges and univer- 
sities. As a result they would 
never be able to compete with the 
prestige of the liberal-arts institu- 
tions or influence a portion of the 
brain of the nation toward the 
schools of education and teachers 
colleges. Some argue that the 
teachers of survey courses should 
be specialists in the subject-matter 
fields of specified sciences or gen- 
eral sciences. In the first case, it 
would be difficult for the survey 
course to maintain its chief pur- 
poses and aims, for staff members 
of this nature would be definitely 
inclined to a particular phase of 
the subject neglecting to a great 
extent other phases just as im- 
portant as those used. In the sec- 
ond. case, some question the valid- 
ity of the belief that any indi- 
vidual is able to maintain a mas- 
tery in such a wide range as that 
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exemplified in the survey courses. 
They maintain that old traditional 
statement ‘There is no leader 
who leads in all fields, even in the 
physical sciences.” Teachers in 
these courses must acclaim leader- 
ship in their fields if they ever 
expect to get recognition as com- 
petent ‘staff members by other sim- 
ilar educational divisions. It is 
quite evident that the survey 
courses can not afford to suffer 
from either of these two points 
of view, since the very life and 
prestige will depend on the success 
of the staff members to make it a 
vital part of the curriculum. It 
seems from the very nature of the 
modern tendencies, it will take 
very little to denounce other fea- 
tures of the physical sciences, in 
the face of discontinuation of core 
courses of mathematics, which are 
very vital to any curriculum. This 
fact points to the near-sightedness 
of the modern educational phil- 
osophers and curriculum experts, 
as they feel that mathematics is 
only found in textbooks, which is 
definitely contradictory to the 
viewpoint of Dr. Rainich of the 
University of Michigan, who em- 
phasized the inseparability of 
mathematics and life. Remember 
—education is life enrichment. 


In view of the above evidence, I 
must emphasize the importance of 
staff members being students of 
both subject-matter and teaching, 
such as distinguished teachers of 
science, and others, who not only 
deal with the theoretical aspects of 
their work but also with the teach- 
ing for illustrative or demonstra- 
-tive purposes. 

A study was made by Anna M. 
Gemmill, the purpose of which 
was to determine the training in 
science which elementary teachers 
should receive while in teacher- 
traning institutions. The study 
of an outline led to the formula- 
tion of three assumptions: 


1. A student teacher can attain 
progressive growth in scientific 
knowledge of the world and its 


ep. 
lire, 


bo 


A student teacher can develop 
ability to analyze the phe- 
nomena or natural science to 
enlarge science understandings, 
and finally to arrive at correct 
explanations of accuracy. 


3. A student teacher can develop 
ability to help pupils to apply 
the experiences of principles of 
science to life situations within 
the range of the pupils own ex- 
periences. 


On the basis of these assump- 
tions a tentative survey course was 
constructed, with emphasizing 
generalizations or principles of 
science from the study of Craig. 
A sample of the course outline 
follows: 


Man’s Place In Space 
I. Space is vast. 

A. The circumference of the universe 
is so great that even the smallest 
measurement assigned is beyond 
the imagination of man. 


B. The astronomical units used to 
measure the colossal distances of 
space must be much larger than 
terrestrial units. 


C. Using the light year as a unit of 
measure the light from the sun 
reaches the earth in about eight 
minutes, from the nearest star in 
4.27 light years, and from more 
distant stars in many thousands 
of light years. 


II. The earth is a small part of our 
galaxy of universe. 


A. The sun, planets, satellites, comets, 
and meteors, make up the solar 
system, which large as it is, is 
but a tiny dot in the universe of 
stars. 


B. The planets are similar in some 
respects but very unlike in other 
characteristics. 


A study also was made by Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst, the purpose of 
which was to find out the nature 
of the survey courses of physical 
sciences and to point out the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Find- 
ings: Survey courses were placed 
into four classes: 1. Comprehen- 
sive. 2. Selective. 3. Analytical. 4. 
Descriptive. 


Majority of these are compre- 
hensive, encyclopedic in nature and 
gives an extensive survey of the 
topics within some broad field of 
knowledge. Such courses may be 
divided into sections under the 
guidance of specialists in the sepa- 
rate subjects. 

Selective courses have a small 
number of topics or principles 
which form the framework. No 
attempt is made to cover the 
ground of the various sciences. 
This subject matter is on the basis 
of pressing student needs and in- 
terest. 
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Analytical courses study rela- 
tionships which exist between 
facts and generalizations of pure 
science. Pure and applied sciences, 
science and philosophy, religion, 
morals, economics, politics and 
other aspects of human life. Such 
courses often contain considerable 
mathematics. 

Descriptive courses present in- 
formation. Without much at- 
tempt to show relationship. There 
seems to be no accepted pattern 
for teaching the survey course. 
Usually lectures, demonstrations 
and discussions groups are used. 
Each student has one _ teacher 
whom he is in close contact for 
the duration of the course, no 
matter how many teachers are 
called in. 

Here at the Fayetteville Teach- 
ers College, we emphasize the 
comprehensive and the analytic 
classes of survey courses, attempt- 
ing to give an extensive survey of 
a broad field of knowledge, divid- 
ing it up into sections and allow- 
ing specialists in separate fields to 
take charge when these parts 
come up in class lectures and 
demonstrations. The survey 
courses in science have been in- 
dicted on a number of scores. 1. 
Superficiality. 2. Lack of rigor-. 
ousness. 3. Failure to take suffi- 
cient account of individual student 
differences. 4. Inadequacy of teach- 
ers usually trained in only one 
subject-matter field. 5. Non- 
codperation of specialists in pro- 
ducing an integrated learning ex- 
perience. These have constantly 
been seen to be difficulties which 
must be overcome by the new sur- 
veys. The purpose of the ideal 
survey course is to cut across de- 
partmental boundaries, introduc- 
ing students to.a part of modern 
culture, integrating this part with 
others, and stimulating students to 
further self-propelled study and 
exploration. Integration of knowl- 
edge, in the final analysis depends 
upon the ability of the instructor 
to perform the integration. To 
teach a science survey course 
effectively requires of the in- 
structor continual effort to in- 
tegrate his scientific knowledge 
with the problems of the human 
society. There has been experi- 
enced great difficulty in solving 


the problems of the survey courses, 
(Continued on Page 18) 


- 
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A. Proposed Conference For College 


Classroom Teachers 


By M. F. SHUTE 


Instructor of Chemistry, Barber Scotia College 


the 1940 meeting of the 
North Carolina Teach- 
& || ers’ Association, the de- 


I N the college section of 


5 sirability of organizing 
Ca) a conference for college 
classroom teachers was 

discussed. This conference, initial- 


ly, is to be composed of the class- 
room teachers of the colleges of the 
State of North Carolina, with the 
hope that in the course of time its 
growth may make practicable the 
extension of it to the proportions 
of a national organization. In it 
such problems as methods of im- 
proving the techniques of teach- 
ing; methods of stimulating intel- 
lectual growth among teachers; 
and the developing of a more 
healthy social life for teachers will 
be discussed, along with many 
other problems which should tend 
toward an improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the classroom teacher, 
and more especially, suggest ways 
and means by which the teacher- 
student relationships may be im- 
proved. 

As a result of the discussion of 
this proposed conference, which, 
incidentally, was suggested by the 
then chairman of the college sec- 
tion, the group requested of its 
executive committee that it make 
a survey in order to determine the 
attitude of the classroom teachers 


‘of the colleges of North Carolina 


toward the organization of this 
conference. Accordingly, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the various 
colleges of the State in an attempt 
to determine whether or not the 
conference was _ desirable. The 
classroom teachers were also asked 
to suggest any problems which in 
their opinion should be discussed at 
the conference, along with any 
additional features which should 
be included as a part of the or- 
ganization. 

Among the problems stated and 
features suggested, by instructors 


in those schools that returned the 
questionnaire, it was a delight to 
note the earnestness with which 
the teachers are seeking means by 
which they can be of more service 
to their students. Of the question- 
naires returned only four out of a 
relatively large number replied in 
the negative to the question re- 
garding the organization of the 
college classroom teachers’ con- 
ference. There were, however, va- 
ried opinions as to the manner in 
which the conference should oper- 
ate. Some thought that it should 
be so conducted that teachers in 
various fields might gather in sepa- 
rate sections in order that they 
may discuss those problems 
peculiar to their particular sub- 
jects. This was thought by one 
communicant to be really the most 
effective type of conference. In 
several cases this was found to be 
the only basis upon which the in- 
terest of the communicants could 
be evoked. In one instance it was 
suggested that a section for libra- 
rians be set aside. 

The fact that there were so 
many teachers who were desirous 
of meeting to discuss problems of 
teaching in their own particular 
fields shows the eagerness with 
which these teachers seek to ac- 
quire new techniques and devices 
for making the subject matter pre- 
sented by them, more and more 
intelligible to the student. It fur- 
ther indicates that these teachers 
wish not only to raise the standard 
of teaching efficiency, but they 
also seek means of keeping pace 
with the current advances in their 
respective fields, as the following 
quoted problem shows; “the estab- 
lishment of research agencies to 
stimulate intellectual growth 
among college teachers.” Another 
suggested problem along this same 
general line of thought was stated 
as follows: “Clarification of aims 
and objectives in given fields; and 


the validity of materials ordinarily 
used, and any specific variations 
therefrom, in testing materials.” 

A second group of communicants 
showed a more personal interest in 
the student, both as a learner and 
as a “personality,” as the problems 
listed below will show. These prob- 
lems indicate that the classroom 
teacher looks upon the student, not 
as a means of obtaining a livelihood 
for himself, but as a means of serv- 
ing, and helping to shape the des- 
tiny of the human race. Many stu- 
dents are regarded as potential 
leaders of the race, and simply need 
the wise counsel, guidance, and 
encouragement of a sympathetic 
teacher. Many students encounter 
difficulties in pursuing orthodox 
college courses. However, if they 
are shown how to develop correct 
habits of study, and encouraged 
along the lines of their natural 
aptitudes, they are very often en- 
abled to find themselves in later 
life. They may become successful 
in life simply because of the guid- 
ance of a teacher who started them 
on the right path. 

That thoughts such as these are 
a part of the life of a classroom 
teacher may be shown by the prob- 
lems listed below: 

1. Guidance as the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility. 

2. The problem of study habits, 
and how to motivate students in 
specific areas and fields. 

3. Democracy in the classroom. 


4. How to improve the technique 
of evaluation. 

5. What constitutes a good 
learning situation. 

6. How to help failing students. 

7. The attitude of students and 
teachers. 

8. Improvement in general read- 
ing ability. The ability to inter- 
pret the printed page. 

9. Personality development of 
the college student. 
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10. Sex education and courses in 
marriage preparation. 

Finally a last group of teachers 
in returning the questionnaire 
showed an interest in serving their 
fellow-men that extended far be- 
yond the confines of their respec- 
tive classrooms. Their interests 
encompassed the men, women, and 
children in the several communi- 
ties in which they found them- 
selves, and took in many of the 
problems which affected the Negro 
race as a whole. They seem to feel 
it a mark of a good teacher to take 
part in community activities for 
the betterment, and the retention 
of the rights and privileges of his 
race. Asa leader the teacher must 
set the example. He must show 
how things should be accomplished. 

As illustrations showing this in- 
ate desire for greater service on 
the part of college teachers three 
problems are listed: 

1. How to stimulate greater 
“citizenship consciousness” among 
high school and college students. 

2. Participation in the N. A. A. 
C. P. fight for equalization of pay 
for Negro teachers in the public 
school system of North Carolina. 

3, Articulation of high school 
and college curricula. 

From such divergent points of 
view there are possibilities for tre- 
mendous good coming out of this 
conference for the classroom teach- 
ers of the colleges of North Caro- 
lina. 

In as much as it was the concen- 
sus of the vast majority of teach- 
ers that the conference be held as 
a part of the North Carolina Negro 
Teachers Association, it is desir- 
able that the faculty of each col- 
lege send a representative to the 
association as its delegate to the 
College Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference. 





The Place of Physical Science In 
Elementary Teacher Education 
(Continued from Page 16) 
due to fact that in the first place, 
general education, of which the 
course is a part, is not clearly de- 
fined, as a result, it is not easy to 
predict the future of the survey 
courses. Experimentation with 
these courses is in progress in 
both secondary schools as well as 
colleges. It seems plausible that 
much, which is now a part of the 


college course, will find its place 
ultimately in the secondary school. 
It is felt by many that the sur- 
vey course of physical science 
should be increased to two years, 
which would probably help solve 
the problems of its superficiaity, 
lack of rigorousness and individual 
student differences and _ possibly 
others. 

As teachers, we represent the 
difference between failure and 
success of the physical science sur- 
vey course. 


Planning Instructions In 
Farm Shop 
(Continued from Page 9) 


operation and reliability of deal- 
ers in the community, etc. 

2. A study of farm water sup- 
ply, pumps, wells (open and 
close)—the advantage and disad- 
vantage of each. 

3. A study of the value of horse 
and power machinery and decide 
which one should be used. De- 
cide what kind and how much 
should be bought. 

4. A study of the type of ter- 
races needed in community, fenc- 
ing equipment, and the construc- 
tion of suitable terraces. 

5. Deciding whether it would be 
economical to rebuild, repair old 
pieces of equipment, or replace 
them with new pieces. 

6. A study of rural electrifica- 
tion. 

7. A study of farm building 
material, etc. 

8. A study of making discarded 
articles into useful ones. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
recommend that vocational agri- 
culture, with a well-equipped farm 
shop be placed in every rural high 
school where the enrollment jus- 
tifies, so that the rural youth will 
have the same opportunity as the 
urban youth to do the jobs that 
are profitable. This may be done 
by a cooperative effort of all state 
and county educational leaders 
and the leading citizens of the re- 
spective communities. Again, I 
would like to say, on the basis of 
research and experience as a vo- 
cational agriculture student, a 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
for five and a half years and farm 
shop teacher trainer for three 
years, that a well organized voca- 
tional program in all rural high 
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schools would enable the rural 
youth to compete with the urban 
youth and improve the citizenship 
throughout the State. 


Corrective Instruction In Reading 
In English 


(Continued from Page 8) 


voted to reading and _ teacher- 
pupil conferences instead of recita- 
tions. Pupils spend time reading 
materials of interest to them and 
herein is an opportunity for real 
pleasure and_ self-entertainment. 
As few restrictions and require- 
ments that interfere with inde- 
pendent reading should be used as 
possible. 

The conferences guide tastes, 
discover interests, suggest selec- 
tions, and help in locating ma- 
terials. The teacher must know 
the reading practices of the pupils. 
To facilitate this, use form illus- 
trated in appendix p. B. The 
teacher should fill out these forms 
herself. 

Materials: A large variety of 
reading materials is necessary and 
herein is a difficulty for most 
teachers. A classroom library 
consisting of books of informa- 
tion, books of fiction, short stories, 
magazines, newspapers, etc., is de- 
sirable and will be set up in my 
school. Book lists are helpful 
here. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the 
Progressive Education Associa- 
tion have lists that are helpful in 
that they are grouped on interests 
of boys and girls, grade levels, etc. 
Dr. Strang’s book’ carries a full 
list of reading materials which 
might be consulted in setting up 
the classroom library. For sim- 
plified vocabulary the Thorndike 
Series and the Scott Foresman 
Series are helpful—to mention two 
of a large number. 

Evaluation: Students should not 
be required to do formal book re- 
ports or compositions. The evalua- 
tion comes through noted reactions 
obtained in conferences. To de- 
termine the improvement in read- 
ing taste and interest in reading, a 
cumulative reading record kept for 
each student over the years is 
worthwhile. . 

Other units designed to improve 
comprehension of various types of 


7 Ruth Strang, op. cit., pp. 273-316. 
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materials, to increase rate of read- 
ing, and to improve oral reading 
are practical. 

Another suggested unit that 
likewise could profitably be given 
all groups is one on the use of 
books. This is a reading-study 
unit. 

Objective: to increase efficiency 
in the use of books for study pur- 
poses; to familiarize pupils with 
aids to the use of books; to pro- 
vide practice in the use of various 
parts of a book and to provide 
training in the use of books for 
reference purposes. 

Techniques of Instruction: The 
theory of instruction underlying 
this unit is that pupils learn to use 
books more readily through prac- 
tice than through oral or written 
direction. 

Activities to Teach the Use of 
Books: 


1. Practice in using table of contents: 

(a) Use the table of contents to se- 

lect books dealing with a list of 
topics suggested by the teacher. 

(b) Use the table of contents to find 

pages dealing with given topics. 

(c) Use the table of contents to gain 

a general conception of the con- 
tents of a book. 
2. Practice in using indexes: 

(a) Use the indexes of several books 
to prepare a list of page refer- 
ences on a given topic. 

Using the index of a book, pre- 
pare a list of the pages on which 
discussions of several topics may 


(b) 


be found. 
3. Practice in the use of chapter titles, 
paragraph headings and marginal 
notes: 


(a) Study a number of passages to 
see how chapter titles, paragraph 
headings and marginal notes indi- 
cate content of passages. 

(b) Practice using chapter titles, para- 
graph headings and marginal 
notes as aids in becoming familiar 
with the content of a passage be- 
fore reading it. 

4. Guidance in comparing graphs, pic- 
tures and other illustrations with pas- 
sages which accompany them. 

(a) Examine a number of books to de- 
termine types of illustrations 
used in them. 

(b)) Examine several 
scriptive material accompanying 
illustrations and note the _ rela- 
tions of illustrations to passages. 

(c) Using both illustrations and de- 
scriptive passages find answers to 
questions or solution to problems. 

5. Practice in assembling information 
from several sources: 

(a) Compile a bibliography or a given 
topic. 

(b) Prepare from 


8 James C. McCallister, op. cit., pp. 175-177. 


passages of de- 


several sources a 


set of notes on a given topic or 
problem. 
(c) Organize into a summary state- 
ment the information upon a 
question or problem found in 
several sources. 
6. Guidance in evaluating sources: 


(a) Read several sources on a con- 
troversial issue — for example, 
Franklin’s Discovery of  Elec- 
tricity. Note variations and eval- 
uate them by considering: 

(1) Differing points of view. 
(2) Copyright dates. 

(3) Standing of author. 

(4) General tone of books. 
(5) Proofs stated. 


This unit may very successfully 
be correlated with study activities 
and materials used in other sub- 
jects. 


The Eight-Year Study shows the 
emphasis to be upon development 
of interests, critical judgment and 
enjoyment indicative of purpose- 
ful reading. Since most of our 
students are greatly lacking in 
interest due to limited experiences, 
a suggestion or two on interests 
per se will be pertinent to the sit- 
uation. Many studies on the sub- 
ject of interests and tastes are re- 
vealing. Elder and Carpenter in 
a study at the Julia Richmond 
High School revealed the fact that 
the girls there prefer fiction to any 
other kind of book. Listed in the 
order of preference were: (1) 
mystery stories, (2) love stories, 
(8) character stories, (4) school 
stories, (5) home stories, and (6) 
fairy stories. 


Jordan” found over a period of 
fifteen years “slight changes in 
fundamental interests.” Boys love 
adventure, sports, humor, the won- 
derful in invention, the marvelous 
in nature and to less extent ro- 
mantic fiction. Girls like romantic 
fiction, home, school and fairy 
stories, nice stories, and to less ex- 
tent, adventure stories. 


Center and Persons list the fol- 
lowing ten books in order as 
favorites of 46,972 pupils studied 
in New York in 1936. (1) The 
Call of the Wild, (2) Tom Saw- 
yer, (3) Alice Adams, (4) David 
Copperfield, (5) Seventeen, (6) 
Three Musketeers, (7) The Count 
of Monte Cristo, (8) Huckleberry 
Finn, (9) The Good Earth, (10) 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

dls in 1937 studied 17,338 pu- 
pils from 198 high schools located 








9 Gray, op. cit., 222. 
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in every state to see what maga- 
zines are listed in the order of 
their standing for boys and for 
girls: 


Boys Girls 
Readers Digest 1, Readers Digest 
Life 2. Life 
Popular Mechanics 3. Good Housekeep- 

ing 
Time 4. American Maga- 
zine 
Popular Science 5. Literary Digest 
Monthly 
American Magazine 6. Ladies’ Home 
Journal 
Colliers 7. McCall’s Magazine 
The American Boy 8. Time 
Boy’s Life 9. Cosmopolitan 
Literary Digest 10. Colliers 
Esquire 11. National Geo- 


; graphic 
Saturday Evening 13. Pictorial Review 

Post 

Malchow!® in a 1937 study of 
reading interests of boys and girls 
of junior high school gives very 
helpful information. Boys are in- 
terested in (1) stories of animals, 
(2) variety and number of ad- 
ventures, (3) tales of boys and 
girls who find themselves in mis- 
chief and trouble, (4) stories 
which introduce new places, peo- 
ple, and customs, (5) books about 
war and fighting, (6) stories 
about real boys, (7) episodes of 
great action, and (8) humorous 
pranks and predicament. Other 
interests listed but not frequently 
enough to warrant definite places 
are life in the past, school, life on 
the river, outdoor stories, cow- 
boys, life on the sea, queer people, 
good times in groups, science, In- 
dians, pioneers, vocations, family 
or home life, style of the story, 
kidnapping, knights, kind deeds 
and sadness. Boys show more 
originality and greater variety in 
reasons for preference than girls. 
Girls are interested in (1) stories 
of mystery, (2) accounts of home 
life, (3) stories of every day life 
or affairs, (4) variety and num- 
ber of adventures, (5) tales of 
boys and girls who found them- 
selves in mischief and trouble, (6) 
humorous predicaments and 
pranks, (7) books that introduce 
new places, people and customs, 
and (8) accounts of poor and 
downtrodden people. Other inter- 
ests listed less often are persons of 
their own ages, new things to do, 
tomboys, sadness, the unusual or 


10 Evangeline C. Malchow: Reading Interests of 
Junior High School Pupils, School Review XLV 
(March, 1937), pp. 175-185. 
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strange, exploring, danger, sports, 
pirates, war, development of char- 
acter, style, lesson taught, and se- 
quels to popular stories. 

These conclusions may be drawn 
from the study: Their (boys and 
girls) heroes and heroines must 
be adventurous. Théy “admire 
cleverness though it differs in 
types for the two sexes. For boys 
cleverness means the ability to out- 
wit someone and to get by with 
mischief, while for girls it means 
brightness in school, ability to ex- 
press one’s self, ability to get 
along with others in a social way. 
Both sexes demand kindness and 
considerateness. For girls hero- 
ines must be. successful in small 
rivalries and in winning social ap- 
proval, but for boys heroines must 
be ambitious. 

Significant to the teacher are 
these inferences drawn from 
studies of interests of high school 
boys and girls, that sex factors do 
influence interests decidedly. In- 
terests vary with intelligence like- 
wise. Students of high mentality 
have wider and more varied inter- 
ests. The level of interests of high 
school students (and for all groups 
—teachers included) is much too 
low. But it is generally agreed 
that secondary schools can, 
through reading programs, im- 
prove. the interests of boys and 
girls. The idea is to meet them 
where they are and guide them 
from. there, by helping them to 
overcome reading deficiencies, to 
higher levels of interests and thus, 
to wider and richer experiences in 
reading. : 


Council Against Intoler- 
ance Holds Conference 


The Council Against Intolerance 
in America, in cooperation with 
educational and civic leaders of 
North Carolina, held a Regional 
Conference on “Tolerance Through 
Education” at the Washington 


Duke Hotel in Durham on Satur- 


day, March Ist. 

Among the speakers at the two 
general sessions were: Brigadier 
General Lewis Hershey, Deputy 
Director Selective Service System; 
Dr. Frank Graham, President, the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. 
Alonzo Myers, Chairman of the 
Department of Higher Education, 


New York University; Mr. James 
Waterman Wise, Research Con- 
sultant of the Council Against In- 
tolerance, and Dr. Howard Beal, 
Professor of History, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
Panel subjects were: ‘Home 
and School—adult attitudes and 
how they influence children’s be- 
haviour”; “How sensitive is youth 
to attitudes of intolerance—youth 
demonstration”; ‘Techniques of 
teaching tolerance’ and “The 
Teacher and the Community— 
How can the teacher serve the 
community and how can the com- 
munity serve the teacher?” Lead- 
ers of panel: number one were Mrs. 
Bess N. Rosa, Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina; 
of number three, Dr. Carson Ryan, 
Director of the School of Educa- 


tion, ~ ee of North Caro- 


lina. 

The Conference, Cree is one of 
a series being held in different sec- 
tions. of the United States under 
the auspices of the Council, has 
two purposes: First, it will high- 
light the dangers of intolerance 
to our national unity and will fur- 
nish inspiration to teachers in 
combatting this undemocratic 
spirit. Second, it will give teach- 
ers specific help in developing a 
positive program in teaching the 
American principles of tolerance 
and equality. 

North Carolina sponsors for the 
Conference included: 

Mrs. Doyle D. Alley, President, 
North. Carolina’ Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Margery Alexander, Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Classroom Teach- 
ers Association. 

Mrs. Walter Allen, Classroom 
Teacher, Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. 

W. E. Bird, Dean, State Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee. 

Howard K. Beal, University of 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President, 


Queens College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Lee M. Brooks, 
North Carolina. . 

M. LL. Combs, President, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

Clyde A. Erwin, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


University. of 
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Mrs. Ruth Vick Everett, North 
Carolina ‘Education Assoeéiation. 

Frank Foster, President, Ashe- 
ville College, Asheville, aoa 
Carolina. : 

Frank: Gvshank Presidane ae 


versity of-North Carolina, eae 


ilk Ce 

Dean R. B. House, iateeesity 
of North Cen ves oe Hill, 
N.C: ; 

Russell Gt ae University 
of North Carolina, Ce Hall, 


N.-G: 


P. HH. Gwynn, Jr: Davidson Cole 
lege. 

R.- Jee hopbs Une of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

A. W. Honeycutt, Saperintend. 
ent of Schools, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Edgar Knight, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

J. H. Knox, Superintendent: of 
schools, Salisbury, N. Ca. 

Paul: Linebarger, Duke Univer- 


sity. 
Mrs. Annie Laurie tee one 
HickonyaaNencs 


Ralph - MacDonald, laersiey 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N2@ . 

George McKie, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Mrs.. Howard Mims, Classroom 
teacher, Greenville, N. C. 

Ethel Perkins, Classroom teach- 
er, Lexington, N. C. 

D. W. Peters, President, State 
Teachers College, Radford,.N. C. 

Douglas Poteat, Duke Univer- 
sity. 

A. . M. ee 
sity: 

Phillips Russell, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Carson .Ryan, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Charles C. Sherrod, President, 
State Teachers College, Johnson, 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Caddie Townsend, Class- 
room teacher, Hickory, N. C. 

Rupert: Vance, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Newman White, Duke Univer- 
Sai wes 


Duke » Univer- 


On Sun-Dodger Force 


Nit: “Do you work in the shirt 
factory ?” 

Wit: “Yes.” 

Nit: “Why aren’t you working 
today ?” 

Wit: “We’re making nightshirts 


this week.” 






































When You Teach : 
Gregg SHORTHAND 


You Also Receive 
egg SERVICE 


The local Gregg representative visits you from time to time. He is qualified to aid the teacher of 
commercial education, and will gladly do so when requested. In the Gregg offices there are addi- 
tional authorities in the field of business education who will give you free counsel on special prob- 
lems that may arise. 


A wealth of methods materials, supplementary texts, and tests enable you to teach Gregg Shorthand 
with just the results that you seek. In a similar manner, Gregg texts and Gregg service represent 
leadership-in such other business subjects as typewriting, secretarial and office practice, introductory 
business, business English, business arithmetic, business law, salesmanship, retailing, economics and 
bookkeeping. 

The combination of Gregg textbooks, Gregg teaching aids, and 

Gregg service insures your teaching success in business education. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY... 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 







































“TEACHER KNOWS 
BEST” Is A 


Good Maxim! 


and it is often the teacher’s influence in the classroom which initiates the better- 
ment of young people’s home environment and contributes to their general improvement. 
Teachers can be of material aid to Better Sight and better grades by suggesting that 
parents have their home lighting checked by an Electrical Dealer whose suggestions for 
proper lighting are made without obligation. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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NO HOME IS Gomplete 


Without 
North Carolina Mutual Policies 


51) 
| Man cannot successfully meet the issues of life 
without money—neither can widows, orphans, and those 
| of us who reach mature years. 
Investing in life insurance is not only a privilege, 
| but an indispensable duty—‘“‘An anchor to windward in 
| 
21S 





the financial storms of life.” 
North Carolina Mutual has placed at your disposal 
a service that has stood the test of time—a service en- 


riched by nearly a half century’s experience. Prudence 
dictates that you INSURE and BE SURE. 





North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Durham, North Carolina C. C. SPAULDING, President 
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“Teachers lead an easy life...” 


(Popular Superstitution) 


There is a curious notion abroad that the teacher finishes the day in the 
early afternoon and is then free to follow personal hobbies and pleasures. 
But those of us who know, realize that the job has just started. Count- 
less papers to be graded, lessons to be reviewed, and tests to be prepared 
leave scant time for personal diversion and study. 


These difficult conditions make it imperative that the teacher observe 
the rules of hygienic living, and, in particular, that the point of greatest 
stress, the eyes, be favored. The hygiene of lighting requires adequate 
light quantity and scientifically regulated quality for greatest comfort and 
efficiency. 


You owe it to yourself to analyze your own light needs and secure mod- 
ern equipment. Visit the lamp display at your nearest dealer. 


DUKE Power Company 


General Office: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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POEMS - - by Caroline Kitt Drake 


White Road 


When the spring spreads over field and hill, 


And the clover calls to the bee, 
I long to wander from place to place, 
For the white road calls to me. 


Like the call of the wild to the forest folk, 
Like the caged bird longs to be free, 

The trees, the brooks, and even the sky 
And the white road calls to me. 


Perhaps some day when its spring again, 
As the sailor goes out to sea, 

I, too, shall answer the urging call 
When the white road calls to me. 


—CAROLINE KITT DRAKE. 


—_—_—_-@-—___—_ 
Morning’ 


Morning is the nicest part 

Of all the day to me, 

For morning gives us promise 
Of the day that is to be. 

I like to feel the spicy, morning 
Air upon my cheek. 

I like to breathe the morning air, 
To me it is so sweet! 


The little sparkling dewdrops 

Shine like jewels in the sun, 

And the soft-hued fragrant flowers— 
God! I love them every one. 

The whole earth has the fragrance 
Of a baby, newly born. 

For new life is given to it 

With the coming of each morn. 


Morning soon gives way to day 
With its golden gifts—how rare! 
But it also has unpleasant things 
Of which we take our share. 
But—morning is the nicest part 
Of all the day to me. 

It gives us golden promise 

Of the day that is to be! 


—CAROLINE KITT DRAKE. 








For Spring 


I let the feverish breath of summer scorch me, 
Have basked in shady nooks from day to day. 


Have watched the autumn paint the leaves and pluck 
them 
And drop them—like a ruthless child at play. 


I’ve let the snowflakes fall on me and chill me, 
Have trembled under winter’s icy sting. 


Summer, winter, autumn—all I’ve lived through 
And now I wait to greet the queen, the spring. 


—CAROLINE KITT DRAKE. 


Country Doctor 


“Good day, Doc. Who’s ailin’ now?” 
Was it Marthy’s pellagra or Jim Jett’s cow? 


The country doctor. He still was quite tall 
Tho’ his shoulders were bent till they weren’t there 
at all. 


His shoes had been cut to make room for his toes, 
His glasses set crooked just half-way his nose. 


The sleeves and legs of his coat and pants 
Had grown so short that there wasn’t a chance 


Of hiding his bristled legs and arms 
Around both of which he wore snake charms. 


Daily he loped with two black bags, 
Steadily loped with a shuffle and a drag. 


Over the hillside; and as he went, 
He left the air strong with liniment. 


Past barbed-wire fences beyond the glass, 
Rabbits and grasshoppers watched as he passed. 


The country doctor, the hillside knew 
There was nothing his liniment and salve couldn’t do. 


From each farm they hailed him as he passed 
Still shuffling along in the edge of the grass, 


“Good day, Doc. Who’s ailin’ now?” 
Is it Marthy’s pellagra or Jim Jett’s cow?” 


—CAROLINE KITT DRAKE. 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL SESSIONS of the 


Siztieth Annual Meeting, North Carolina 
Negro Teachers Association 


HE first general session 
of the sixtieth annual 
meeting of the North 
@® || Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association con- 
vened in the Richard B. 
Harrison Auditorium of 
the A. and T. College, with Presi- 
dent Bluford presiding for the first 
part which included: welcome by 
Mayor Huger King who expressed 
his high regard for an organiza- 
tion which is able to celebrate its 
sixtieth anniversary. Mayor King 
gave us a most hearty welcome. 
Other welcome addresses were 
given by President D. D. Jones of 
Bennett College and Mr. J. A. 
Tarpley, Supervising Principal of 
Greensboro City Schools. Mr. 
Tarpley assured us that our being 
there was not only a pleasure for 
them, but the meeting would mean 
a great professional stimulation to 
the teachers of Greensboro and 
Guilford County. He quoted sev- 
eral noted educators as to their 
ideas concerning a transition of 
our schools, as well as bringing 
to our minds organizations hav- 
ing been responsible for certain 
types of study relative to our 
schools. He concluded by saying 
“T am confident that this associa- 
tion and other similar bodies over 
the country will be glad to join in 
these and other great movements 
with the results that throughout 
our land education and democracy 
will march hand and hand toward 
the goal of making our country 
a land. of freedom, of opportunity 
and of happiness. It is in this 
hope that we extend to you a 
hearty welcome to convene with 
us here in Greensboro for this an- 
nual meeting of our Negro Teach- 
ers Assoeiation.” 
RESPONSE 
Dean J. T. Taylor of North 
Carolina College, Durham, was 
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presented to give the response to 
these words of welcome coming 
from our hosts. Said he, “On be- 
half of the officers of the associa- 
tion and the more than 7,000 
Negro teachers, we accept these 
courteous and kind words of wel- 
come. He further said, “Words of 
others have brought to our mind 
our general theme, ‘Educating 
for the Common Defense.’” The 
money being spent to educate and 
train our Negro youth is one of the 
most essential things we can have, 
along with that it is more essential 
that better standards of work be 
provided. 

If we are to strengthen the bul- 
wark of our State and nation, 
equal opportunities for work and 
service need to be granted. Ne- 
groes are eager and willing to par- 
ticipate in national defense, we 
have spent money for that. Ne- 
groes stand loyal and devoted to 
America, they want a chance to 
participate fully in the defense of 
our country. While the members 
of the white race stand divided 
over entrance, staying out of the 
war or aid to the allies, we Ne- 
groes are thinking of the fact that 
if, and when we get into the war, 
will we receive an opportunity to 
do our share. 

It is with the spirit of coopera- 
tion and good will that I accept 
these words of welcome and that 
in the spirit of traditional Amer- 
ica, we believe the hopes, ideals 
and aspirations of 7,000 or more 
teachers and other Negroes will 
come true. I say to you as you 
travel to and from this meeting 
that you carry the hopes, desires 
and wishes of Negro citizens from 
these teachers represent, and when 
history is written it may be said 
of this sixtieth anniversary, that 
this go down as our best hour. 
That all Americans lived so mag- 


nificently and that this really is 
our finest hour. 

The A Cappella Choir of A. and 
T. College beautifully rendered 
Noah F. Ryder’s arrangement of 
“My Soul Just Couldn’t Be Con- 
tented.” President Bluford then 
presented Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, 
president of the association, to the 
audience. Mrs. Aggrey stated 
that this ‘was a most moment to 
enjoy the hospitality afforded here. 
Someone has said that meetings 
have a two-fold purpose: 1. A 
carry-over of things from the pre- 
vious year; 2. Inspiration. We 
have certainly been inspired since 
being here. She then presented to 
us Mr. N. C. Larabee of the Stu- 
dent Division of NYA. 


Mr. Larabee’s Address: 


WHAT THE NYA Is DOING FoR 
NEGROES 

“What you in Negro education 
receive from NYA” was very im- 
pressively given the group. He 
told us that NYA is a field set-up 
for aid, trying to make possible 
the equality of opportunity and 
that North Carolina is spending al- 
most three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars. There are approximately 
554 schools using NYA, and Ne- 
groes are receiving over one-third 
of the funds. He further gave us 
a picture of the advantages, the 
amounts which may be earned 
through NYA. Our Negro col- 
leges received $855 out of a recent 
increase in order to help others 
help themselves. 

COMPARISON. He gave us 
a comparison of Negroes. re- 
ceiving NYA aid as to whites. 
In his comparison of scholastic 
work, he stated that NYA stu- 
dents exceed non-NYA students in 
their scholastic achievements, thus 
bringing to our minds the fact 
that all of the best students are 
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not non-self-help students. Final- 
ly, he made an appeal to school 
principals and teachers to take 
time to plan NYA work so as to 
carry out a good systematic effi- 
cient program. He also suggested 
that it might prove a good plan 
for the principal to allow some ac- 
tive teacher to plan the program, 
so as to include other things ex- 
cept janitorial work, for there are 
so many finer things in life. Here 
he quoted the words of Booker T. 
Washington: “We shall prosper 
just as long as we glorify and dig- 
nify labor.” 

MENTION MADE OF NEGRO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. Negro 
college students who have worked 
on NYA were mentioned. He urged 
us to give them all the coopera- 
tion possible in helping to put over 
this worthwhile program, in turn 
help them to help boys and girls 
or our youth to help themselves. 

Mrs. Aggrey expressed appreci- 
ation to Mr. Larabee for the in- 
spirational address and _ invited 
him to attend other sessions. She 
then presented Dr. Nelson H. 
Harris of Shaw University who 
was to present Dr. Raleigh Schorl- 
ing, Professor of Education of 
University of Michigan, our guest 
speaker for the evening. Dr. 
Harris presented him as being a 
man representative of one of the 
most outstanding personalities in 
the field of education. He is recog- 
nized as a great teacher, a friend, 
and one who is interested in prob- 
lems not only in Michigan but 
nation-wide. 

Dr. Schorling’s Address: ‘“Re- 
sponsibility of Teachers and 
Schools in the Present Emerg- 
ency.” 

Dr. Schorling, who had visited 
several schools in Raleigh with Dr. 
Harris prior to coming to this 
meeting, praised the schools and 
the type of work. He also stated 
that this trip had brought much 
joy, renewing fellowship with 
former students, thus giving him 
a real reason to feel proud. 

His address was based on three 
assumptions as follows: (1) That 
our government is correct in its 
foreign policies and that these men 
are loyal. History tells us that a 
whole nation cannot go wrong. He 
had visited schools in Germany 
less than six months ago and the 
Germans are united. 


2. That our main goal is the de- 
fense of democracy. It is the goal 
as most of our people do not ex- 
press democracy, which is one of 
the few things worth living and 
dying for. 

3. That we live in the land in 
which we are particularly for- 
tunate in that it holds out hope 
that we may be given a chance to 
create a better world. Historians 
have found much in Negro history 
to interest them. 

“Learning to live together is 
complicated,” said he. The morale 
of a nation goes directly to the 
community and the schools play a 
great part here in enriching the 
program. 

What can teachers do? Provide 
experiences in democratic living 
within the four walls of the class- 
room. Many classrooms have a 
long way to go in providing demo- 
cratic practices. 

Specifications for democratic 
classroom as stated by Dr. Schorl- 
ing are: Teacher has respect for 
personality — one who has faith 
and conviction that under proper 
conditions the pupils will make the 
right response. 

Respect for opinion — coopera- 
tive thinking. Teachers should be 
interested in normal growth 
rather than academic achievement. 
Pupils have a large part in plan- 
ning-group discussions-school man- 
agement. Teachers can delegate 
responsibilities and see that they 
are done in the best quality. Give 
them experiences bringing out 
practice in accepting a vote of the 
majority, but also regarding the 
rights of the minority. 

Health Improvement — The 
school can do a great deal by build- 
ing a sound mental health pro- 
gram—that is why one nation has 
been so easily conquered, unsound 
health practices. 1. Don’t try to 
build mental health without phys- 
ical health. Here he gave several 
illustrations growing out of visits 
during the day. Most health habits 
can be fixed with little expense, for 
example: 2. Making the school an 
attractive place. 38. Bring cur- 
riculum closer to human needs — 
this is where we can make use of 
our homemaking departments. Lib- 
eral culture has to come from 
many different experiences. Peo- 
ple learn throug h experiences 
brought out in children, 4. Chang- 
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ing methods—use of work periods. 
The way in which we handle our 
classrooms. 

Summarizing his address he left 
us these final thoughts: 

1. That if we are to do our part 
as teachers and schools, that we 
ean go forward with long strug- 
gle in finding out what is meant 
by practice in democratic living. 

2. The best sort of defense a 
people can have is its mental 
health. 

3. The best sort of defense for 
a people is to do supremely well 
in war times, what we are to do or 
what we do in times of peace. 

President Aggrey graciously 
thanked Dr. Schorling and in turn 
announced the following com- 
mittees: Time and Place, Pres. 
F. L. Atkins, Chairman; Nomina- 
tion, Mr. W. B. Wicker, Chairman; 
Honoring Teachers for Long Years 
of Service, Mrs. O. R. Pope, Chair- 
man; Resolutions Committee had 
already been appointed prior to 
this date with Mr. A. Heningburg, 
Chairman. 

Dre JeeA» Cotton, Creasurervor 
this association and now president 
of Knoxville College, Tenn., was 
presented to the group. Dr. Ma- 
son, financial secretary of Living- 
stone College, a friend of Fred 
Douglas and the late Dr. J. C. 
Price, was presented to the audi- 
ence also. 

Music for this first general ses- 
sion was furnished by the Men’s 
Glee Club and the A Cappella 
Choir of the A. and T. College. 
The meeting adjourned with bene- 
diction by Dr. Cotton. 


MINUTES SECOND GENERAL 
SESSION 

The second general session of 
the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association convened in the 
Richard B. Harrison Auditorium 
Friday, April 11, at 2:30 p.m. The 
meeting was opened with music 
selections by the chorus of the Lee 
County Training School, Sanford, 
N. C., Mr. James Derr, director 
and accompanist. 

Mr. A. J. Taylor of the Boy 
Seouts of America, brought us 
greetings. He stated his joy in 
coming to this group to note the 
work we are doing, which better 
fits us to do that which needs to 
be done. He urged us to try and 
see that the Boy Scout group is 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A Unit On Birds 


As Taught in the Second Grade at the C. G. White High School 


Motto: 

“Use what talent you possess; 
the woods would be very silent if 
no birds sang there but those that 
sang the best. Ae 
Major Function: 

Adaptation of life to the social 
forces of nature. 


Approach: 

Placing large beautifully color- 
ed pictures of birds all around the 
room. The children walked 
around the room discussing the 
pictures. The children said the 
“chickens and birds” were very 
pretty. When asked if the roos- 
ter and hens were birds all ex- 
claimed they were not birds but 
just chickens. 


Proposed Imtiation: 

A story was read to the children 
about “Tommy’s Big Bird,” which 
was a hen. From that they want- 
ed to learn all about birds. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN WANTED TO 
KNow ABOUT BIRDS 


1. Is a chicken a bird? 

2. What birds are helpful? 

3. What birds are harmful? 

4. What birds stay with us all 
winter? 

5. What birds leave us in win- 
ter? 

6. Why are chickens, 
ducks and turkeys birds? 
_ 7. How do birds keep warm in 
winter ? 

8. How are their nests made? 

9. How do birds learn to fly? 
10. What do birds eat? 

11. How to tell one bird from an- 
other. 


The children wanted these ques- 
tions put on a chart in order to 
keep them. A problem arose as to 
how the answers could be found. 
These were the answers: 1. We 
can read books. 2. We can ask 
some one, 3. We can write for 
help, . 


geese, 


In Powellsville, N. C. 


By W. O’DELL SPELLMAN 


DOMINATING PURPOSE OF 
CHILDREN 


To find out what characterizes 
a bird. 


To find out how domestic birds — 


(as chickens, geese, ducks, tur- 
keys, etc.) differ from other birds. 

To find out where different birds 
live. 

(a) Their method of food get- 
ting. 
(b) How birds differ. 

(c) Value of birds. 

(d) The similarity of birds. 

To learn about local birds. 

(a) Birds that stay with us all 
winter. 

(b) Birds that fly away when 
winter comes. 

To appreciate beautiful birds 
that we do not see in Powellsville. 

To compare the traits of birds 
with people. 

(a) Taking baths. 

(b) Means of protection 
throughout the seasons. 

To see a need of protecting the 
birds. 


Studying Local Birds as: 

Hens, ducks, robins, owls, hum- 
ming birds, crows, woodpeckers, 
sparrows, blackbirds, hawks, vul- 
tures, etc. 


The Parts of a Bird: 

1. Legs, feet, body, head. 
(Charts showing the kinds of feet, 
heads, bills and the adaptation. 
Also the anatomy.) 

(a) The hen’s feet are adapted 
for walking. 

(b) The hawk’s feet are adapt- 
ed for seizing. 

(c) Geese, ducks and swan’s 
feet are adapted for swimming. 

(d) The eagle’s feet are adapt- 
ed for tearing and seizing their 
prey. 

The Value of Feathers to the Bird: 

(a) Feathers protect the bird 
as clothes protect you boys and 
girls. 

(ob) Birds molt in summer. 


(c) Feathers are a means of 
protective coloration. 

(d) The male birds are lighter 
than the females. 


Studying the Birds’ Nests: 


(a) Animals such as_ foxes, 
bears, minks, weasels, forest fires. 


How Birds Help us: 


(a) They destroy weed seeds, 
wild fruit. 

(b) They eat harmful insects. 

(c) They sing beautiful songs. 

(d) Used for food. 

(e) We eat their eggs. - 

(f) We use their feathers for 
clothing and to decorate hats. 

(zg) We use their feathers in 
pillows. 

(h) Used for oil. 


Birds Differ: 

(a) Color. 

(b) Size. 

(c) Form. 

(d) Song. 

(e) Plumage. 

(f) Usefulness. 

(g) Method of flying 
that soar, sail, dive.) 

(h) Methods in securing liveli- 
hood. 

Similarity: 

(a) All birds have feathers, lay 
eggs, have two legs. 

(b) Kinds of nest built by 
different birds. 

(c) Type of material used in 
making nests. 

(d) The place of building nests. 
Reasons for locating different 
spots. : 

(e) All birds don’t have nests 
especially domestic birds. 


Food: 


Birds eat insects, seeds, bread 
crumbs, grain, fruit, some chick- 
ens, small animals and berries. 


(birds 


Migration: 

Reasons for migration. 

(a) Birds travel from place to 
place in search of food, warmer 
climate, 
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(b) Naming the birds that mi- 
grate—night hawk, etc. 

(c) Places of migration. 

(d) Meaning of the “word” mi- 
gration. 


Enemies of Birds: 
(a) Man is the worst for he 
uses birds for food and plumage. 
(b) Parasitic animals. 
(c) Diseases. 


Classification: 
Runners. 
Divers. 
Swimmers. 
Waders. 
Seratchers. 
Birds of prey. 
Climbers. 
Swifts. 
Perchers. 


Habitat: 
dee liand. 
2. Water. 
3. Shores. 
4. Banks. 
5. Streams. 


Expression: 
1. Owl—stately, 
judge. 
2. Peacock—proud, struts. 
3. Turkey—proud. 
4. Robin—bold. 
5. Sparrow—timid. 


WorDS THE CHILDREN CAN SPELL 
_AND RECOGNIZE 


. Birds. 
Nest. 
Eggs. 
Robin. 
Wood. 

. Woodpecker. 
. Sparrow. 
Chick. 

. Chicken. 
10. Hen. 

11. Rooster. 
123 Cock: 
13. Goose. 
14. Gander. 
15. Duck. 
16. Drake. 
17. Geese. 
18. Owl. 

19. Eagle. 
20. Ostrich. 
21. Turkey. 
22. Gobbler. 
23. Pigeon. 
24. Insects. 
25. Crow. 
26. Feathers. 
27. Seeds. 
28. Swan. 


wise, like a 
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29. Partridge. 
30. Blackbird. 
31. Grasshopper. 
32. Barnyard. 
33. Wren. 

34. Beetle. 

Bo bus. 

36. Worm. 

37. House. 


Stories: 


(First ten from “Forty Famous 
Stories,” H. A. Mertz.) 
1. The Little Sparrow, pp. 65-66. 
2. Dickie and the Mirror, pp. 
9-10. 
3. The Owl and the Grasshop- 
per, pp. 17-18. 
. Eagle and the Fox, pp. 21-22. 
. The Birds, Beasts and the 
Bat, pp. 24-26. 
. Bad Company, pp. 35-36. 
. The Vain Grow, pp. 41-42. 
mine, Cockvandsthemk ox, pp: 
59-60. 
9. Little Sparrow, pp. 65-66. 
10. How Mother Partridge Fool- 
ed Mr. Fox, pp. 68-69. 
11. Drake’s Tail. Anthology of 
Children’s Literature. 
12. Waddle, the Duck Trips to 
Take, p. 182. 
Ioaean.ot Custardp,- 187. 
14. The Robin Trips to Take, pp. 
170-175. 
15. A Bird Cafeteria Trips to 
Take, pp. 129-130. 
16. A Family of Robins, pp. 176- 
te 
Songs: 
(Taken from Progressive Mu- 
sic Series, BK I.) 
Little Robin Red Breast, p. 150. 
Whipporwill, pp. 16-17. 
The Song Sparrow’s Toilet, p. 
ro: 
The Swallows, p. 29. 
Feeding the Flock, p. 73. 
The Rooster’s Good Morning, 
p. 24. 
The Oriole’s Nest, p. 90. 
The Bird’s Breakfast, p. 115. 
The Robin, p. 188. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Making bird booklets. 
2. Constructing bird houses. 


oe 


coN & 


3. Painting bird houses (for 
preservation). 

4, Mounting insects (using cel- 
lophane). 


5. Mounting pictures of birds. 

6. Drawing and coloring birds. 

7. Making colored bird scenes 
using salt and flour. 
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8. Making birds out of paper 
pulp. 

9. Designing birds on 
pulp jars. 

10. Modeling clay birds. 

11. Going on field trips. 

12. Imitating bird sounds. 

18. Writing stories about birds. 

14. Dramatizing stories. 

15. Collecting pictures of birds. 

16. Singing songs about birds. 

17. Writing letters to people for 
information on birds. 

18. Writing letters of thanks 
for information given. 

19. Listening to and interpret- 
ing stories about birds. 

20. Making original 
about birds. 

21. Learning poems. 

22. Studying pictures of birds. 

23. Reading charts, signs and 
printed material. 

24. Reading “My Weekly Read- 
er’—Animal tales about birds. 

25. Excursion to the chicken 
yard. 

26. Writing stories. 

27. Writing invitations to the 
fourth grade class. 

28. Embroidered birds on book- 
lets. 

29. Made hats with feathers for 
decoration. 


Led to Further Activity: 


The children want to 
about insects. 


OUTCOMES 


1. The children learned to share 
with others. 

2. They moved around very 
gracefully. . 

3. They learned to respect the 
rights of others. 

4. They realized that more work 
could be accomplished when work- 
ing together. 

5. They worked together quite 
rapidly and with as little noise as 
possible. 

6. They learned to work with 
ease. 

7. They were always willing to 
help another. 

8. They were quite tidy when 
working and always on the watch 
to see that the room was in order. 

9. They were eager to always 
learn new ideas from the children 
and teacher. 

10. The children’s knowledge of 
birds was broad at the culmina- 
tion. 


paper 


poems 


study 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Creating An Interest In Reading 


HILE reading one of our 
basic textbooks, The 


VY Open Door, the ques- 


es . tion came up of: How 


|| many books do we have 

to read in the second 

grade? Do we have to 
read as many as we did in the 
first grade? Listening attentively 
until the chatter subsided, the pu- 
pils were told they had another 
textbook to read, also three sup- 
plementary readers. Such groans; 
many despairing sighs let it be 
known that reading was not as 
popular as it should be. Some plan 
must be formulated to get the pu- 
pils interested, and especially in 
the supplementary readers. 

These readers are new, only 
purchased last year; naturally 
they are filled with gay pictures, 
characteristic of new books for 
children. Why couldn’t these pic- 
tures be used as a stimulus to cre- 
ate the interest that was absent? 
The colorful pictures would attract 
the pupils’ attention, leaving them 
with a desire to read the story to 
find out just what the picture was 
really telling. 

After studying the books a 
series of questions were made up 
about the pictures that would ap- 
peal most to the pupil. These 
questions were presented in 
groups of five; five each day, all 
coming from the same book. How- 
ever, a different book was used 
each day, hoping the pupils would 
not tire of one book too quickly. 
These questions may be placed on 
the blackboard or a copy made for 
each pupil. 

The following illustrate the 





By Mrs. LOvuIsE H. LOCKHART 
West Southern Pines High School 


method used in motivating inter- 
est in the pupil: 

Book — Rounp AsoutT— The Alice and 
Jerry Series. O’Donnell and Carey. 


1. Find page 76. 
a. How many children do you see? 
b. How many boys? 
c. How many girls? 
d. What are the children doing? 
e. How many animals do you see? 
2. Find pages 106 and 107. 
. How many little ducks do you see? 
. What color are the ducks? 
. What color is the cow? 
. What does the cow give us? 
. Do you see roses or sunflowers? 
f. How many sunflowers do you see? 


onorp 


Book — IN City AND CouNnTRY — The 
Unit Activity Reading Series. Nila Ban- 
ton Smith. 

1. Find page 10. 
a. How many people do you see? 
b. What color is the dog? 


c. What name would you give the 
man? 
d. What does the lady have in her 
arms? 
2. Find page 91. 
a. What does the dog have on his 


back? 

b. How many dolls do you see? 

c. How many books do you see? 

d. Do you see the sun or rain? 

3. Find pages 22 and 23. 

a. Do you see a policeman? 

b. What does the sign say the police- 

man has? 

ce. Is it day or night? 

d. How many cars do you see? 

e. How many lighted windows do you 

see? 

Book — Rounp AsoutT You—The Unit 
Activity Reading. Nila Banton Smith. 
1. Find page 98. 

a. What are the children selling? 

b. How many children are drinking 

lemonade? 

c. Are the children inside or outdoors? 

d. How many red sweaters do you 

see? 

e. What does the little girl in the blue 

sweater have in her arms? 


2. Find page 73. 

a. How many 10c signs do you see? 

b. How many 5c signs do you see? 

c. Write the names of the toys you 

see? 

d. Which toy would you like to have? 

The pupils are only asked to 
write the answers. 

After the papers are corrected, 
a discussion is held for correc- 
tions. Each page is found, each 
question answered, and then the 
questions come from students, 
such as, when, what, does, why, 
and can’t. All end with, may we 
read the story? only to receive 
this answer, we will. 


In summing up the results of 
this study, the following results 
were checked: 


1. A desire for more reading. 

2. A mastery of some new 
words. 

3. The ability to 
easily. 

4. A development 
sense of sight. 

5. An appreciation 


find pages 
of a keen 


of colors. 
The subjects correlated: 


1. Arithmetic—Writing numbers; reading 
numbers; addition of common meas- 
ures, time, day and night. 

2. Natural Science—Animals, birds, flow- 
ers, sun, rain. 

3. Language—Oral conversation. 

4. Health—safety, food. 


This method of interesting pu- 
pils in reading has increased out- 
side reading of related books on a 
primary level and helped to reduce 
the reading dread, previously com- 
mon with second grade pupils. 
This plan has been used in the 
third grade with a similar increase 
in grade reading. 


— SURVEY OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 


APPENDIX (A) 
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Reading Classification: 
Remedial Case (Check) 
Corrective ” 
Exempted ” 


Biography... 


APPENDIX (B) 


2, What do you read when you read just for fun? 
= Animal stories... 


Mysterye..20t 
AVEO The ee 
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APPENDIX (A)—Continued 


Name of Test Date Score Date Score 
CUMULATIVE RECORD. ——<“i‘SCS~S 
School Marks Test Record Attendance 
Preceding Grade Preceding Grade Regular 
Readine 2. e Test Score Irregular 
HACE SU ch © eee tre et se ee cee eet oe eee Se eae nna Grades Repeated 
Beste (IN aaron nea asec nee ewan en ae 
SOC UM nt) IMME cence cts cerccescncSeeeesecennc || aap atnnteceMecanceatucdas-vacence 
Studies S22 AQ) Sie Mee poe Grades Skipped 


Other data of significance (ro) 


(*) Use opposite side if necessary. 
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APPENDIX (B)—Continued 
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. What magazines and newspapers are taken regularly in 


your home? 


. Do other members of the family ever read to you at 
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BOOK SECTION 








Mildred Martin Hill, whose pic- 
ture accompanies this sketch, is 
the author of an autographed lim- 
ited edition of poems entitled, “A 
Trapsin’ Heart,’ published April 
15th, by Wendell Malliett and 
Company, New York City. 

The Winston-Salem Daily Senti- 
nel, commenting on the author and 
her book has this to say: 

“Now the interesting feature of 
this announcement is not merely 
the fact that Mildred Martin Hill 
is a former resident of Winston- 
Salem, or that she is a member of 
the Negro race. 

“Eyen this probably is not the 
most important point. The princi- 
pal matter of note is that Mildred 
Martin Hill is possibly destined to 
become one of the finest poets the 
colored race in North Carolina has 
produced. Which is, of course, say- 
ing a great deal. 

“The Negro poetess brought to 
us a few years ago several of her 
poems for criticism and publica- 
tion. The writer was astonished at 
the originality, freshness, warmth 
and vitality of the collection. Here 
was a different approach, a differ- 
ent technique. Yet here also was 
rhythm, rhyme, cadence, penetrat- 
ing thought and compelling emo- 
tional power. Here was a worth- 
while contribution to the literature 
of America. 

“We're glad that Mildred Martin 
Hill, alumna of Winston-Salem 
Teachers College and now a teach- 
er in Durham, is still writing 
poetry. We’re glad that she is be- 
ing published. For this Negro girl 

















who worked her way through 
school and three institutions of 
higher education, Winston-Salem 
Teachers, Howard University, and 
Shaw University, by serving as 























MILDRED MARTIN HILL 


elevator operator, drug store clerk, 
checker, waitress, maid, cook, and 
nurse, really has the gift to trans- 
late the emotions of her people to 
America.” 
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EpIToR’s NoTE: We yield our editorial pages to the 
full report of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the Association as presented by Miss Bessye T. 
Shields, recording secretary. 

Resolutions will be seen also in this issue. 


John Chavis School 


On the front cover we present pictures of the John 
Chavis School, Cherryville, N. C., of which W. H. 
Green is principal. It is one of the many schools in 
the State that has grown rapidly within the past few 
years due to a program of consolidation. 

In 1935 the school (then known as the Cherryville 
Elementary School) opened in a new brick building, 
having three teachers. Immediately a program of 
consolidation was begun. The program during the 
first year was greatly hampered by the problem of 
transportation, but through the untiring efforts of 
our Parent-Teachers Association, bus service was 
instituted, and this problem was partly solved. Dur- 
ing this first year high school work was begun ac- 
cording to State requirements. After consolidation 
and transportation problems had been lessened, our 
next concern was that of laboratory equipment and 
library facilities. Our very fine Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation played a major role in helping to make these 
possible. By the end of the 1937-1938 term, the 
school had met the minimum requirements for stand- 
ardization. It was then placed on the State accredited 
list, rated as a II A high school. We have since 
then been able to maintain our high school rating, 
and have centered our attention on the accreditment 
of our elementary school. We hope to complete all 
the minimum requirements for our elementary school 
by the close of this present school year. 

At present our enrollment is 337, with an average 
daily attendance of 322. We have at present four 
high school teachers, and six elementary teachers. 
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Three buses are operated daily. Our equipment is 
adequate to care for work in General Science, Biology, 
and Physical Geography. Definite plans are being 
perfected in order to provide Home Economics and 
Agriculture for high school students next term. Our 
school library has approximately 1,200 volumes, 
which have been approved by the State librarian. 
Our book supply is augmented by the County Library, 
which has established a unit for Cherryville Negroes. 
and is housed here in connection with our school 
library. 

During last year the school received, through Gas- 
ton County, a much-needed gym-auditorium, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $17,000. This building has been 
equipped in order that the school may carry on an 
effective program in health, dramatics, music and 
athletics. 

The school during the past year has won signally 
honors in: State Debating, District Musical, and the 
Piedmont Athletic Association of Colored Schools. 
Dramatics has a very definite place in our program. 
Each year the school presents as one of its chief fea- 
tures an annual drama. The school fosters a Boy 
Scout Troop. Our desire is to develop the whole 
child, by providing, as nearly as possible, an environ- 
ment in which he may live, grow healthfully, men- 
tally, morally and spiritually into the type of citizen 
that may prove to be of most worth to himself and 
the State. 





Report of the Resolutions Committee 
N.C. Teachers Association Approved April, 1941 
I 


The North Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association, 
in its sixtieth annual session, held at the Agricul- . 
tural and Technical College, at Greensboro, wishes to 
express its deep appreciation of the courtesies which 
have been shown to its members during this con- 
vention. 

Because of the interest which they have shown, 
and the work which they have done toward making 
this convention a success, we wish to express our 
thanks to: 

The Honorable Huger King, Mayor of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Dr. F. D. Bluford, President of the Agricultural 
and Technical College, Greensboro, North Carolina : 
and those associated with him, 

Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Supervising Principal of 
Greensboro Colored Schools, and the teachers of the 
City of Greensboro, 

Dr. David D. Jones, President of Bennett College, 
Greensboro, 

Mrs. Beatrice Coles, Supervisor of Guilford coun- 
ty, and the Guilford county teachers. 

The Teachers’ Association is happy to share, in 
some measure, in the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of the Agricultural and Technical College, for 
we realize the significant part which it has played in 
the development of the North Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers’ Association. We wish particularly to commend 
the president, the faculty, and the students of this 
institution for the splendid work done here during 
he past fifty years. 
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Il. 


A PROGRAM OF LIFE INSURANCE: 


Whereas, it has come to our attention that there 
exist attractive possibilities for the issuance of group 
life insurance policies for members of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers’ Association: 

Be it resolved that: 

A planning committee be appointed, during this 
convention, by the president of the association, and 
that this committee be charged specifically with the 
following responsibilities: 

1. Collecting and tabulating all types of informa- 
tion pertinent to group plans relating to life insur- 
ance for Negro teachers; 

2. That this committee be composed of five persons 
whose work with the association, whose general abil- 
ity, and whose interest in the question of life insur- 
ance would suggest their capabilities for this job; 

3. That this committee be requested to make a final 
report to the Executive Committee of the Association 
not later than ninety days after its appointment. 

Be it further resolved: That the Executive Com- 
mittee, should it adopt the above-mentioned report, 
take all the steps necessary to put this program into 
action. 


He 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Be it resolved: That beginning with the annual con- 
vention of 1942, the final regular business sessions of 
the association be held at 2:30 o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, thus freeing Saturday morning for spe- 
cial committee meetings, and for the making of plans 
for work of the association for the following year, 
and also insuring a much larger participation in 
the business affairs of the association. 


IV. 


THE PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Whereas, the North Carolina Negro Teachers’ As- 
sociation is keenly aware of the existing need for 
utilizing all of our resources, both human and ma- 
terial, in the development of an adequate program 
of national defense; a program which gives full and 
complete participation to all of the citizens of these 
United States, 

Be it resolved: 

1. That the association take advantage of every 
opportunity and of every medium, through its in- 
dividual members as well as through the organiza- 
tion, to give support and impetus to the program of 
national defense. 

2. That every opportunity be taken to impress 
upon our several communities and upon the common- 
wealth, the desirability and the absolute necessity of 
inviting adequate participation of Negroes in this 
program, both in the planning and in the adminis- 
tration of the several projects involved. 


Respectively submitted, 


VIOLA LYNCH HAYSBERT, 
W. R. COLLINS, 
A. HENINGBURG, Chairman. 
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Vi. 


Resolved that: The Teachers’ Association pledge 
support in helping to secure for the Negroes of 
North Carolina the privilege of using the Book- 
Mobile Project of the WPA as has already been 
provided for the most needy sections of Moore coun- 
ty, and which at the present time has not been pro- 
vided for Negroes. 

P. R. Brown, President, 


Schoolmasters Club. 


VE 


Resolved that: This association go on record as 
favoring a speed up of rural school consolidation, 
that adequate bus transportation be provided for 
rural school children, and that adequate vocational 
training be provided in all of our rural high schools. 


VIL. 


North Carolina Negro Teachers Association Minutes 
of Committee on Time and Place, April 12, 1941 


We your Committee on Time and Place beg leave 
to make the following report: 


After considering carefully the invitation received 
from possible hosts, for our next convention, your 
committee was unanimous in recommending to this 
body that the invitation extended by the Winston- 
Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina be accepted by the body. 

As to time: The committee in its deliberation 
on time gave consideration to many expressions by 
a large number of teachers on preferences to some 
date away from the customary Easter holiday sea- 
son. But in the meantime, the committee felt that it 
could not be sure that these expressions represented 
anything like a substantial majority of the teachers 
who are members of the association. With the afore- 
said factor in mind the committee recommends that 
the time of the next meeting of the convention will 
be at Easter season, 1942. 

In addition the committee recommends that the 
Executive Committee take sufficient steps between 
the adoption of this report and the next meeting of 
the association, to secure adequate data on the wishes 
of the Negro teachers of the State in relation to this 
question of time of meeting (whether we shall con- 
tinue to meet at Easter Season) that said data be 
placed into the hands of your Committee on Time 
and Place one year hence. So that the committee 
may be able to fix a date in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the teachers of the State. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Pres. F. L. ATKINS, Chairman, 
J. EK. GRIGSBY, Secretary, 

Mrs. MAUDE M. JEFFERS, 

M. W. AKINS, 

Miss ESTHER HOLLOMAN. 


The above report passed in its entirety. 
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The Play Town or City 


Time Allotment—One Semester 


By Mrs. A. W. BAKER 


Grade 24, Washington Primary School, Greensboro, N. C. 


A. Justification: 

Community life, with its various 
ramifications, makes a successful 
unit of work in any primary grade 
which may last throughout the 
year. The common development of 
the study is the play town, or city, 
usually with a single street. 


The general objective in teach- 
ing the Community Unit is: 

1. To provide interesting and 
vivid experiences relating to com- 
munity life. 

2. To help him develop under- 
standings, skills, habits, and 
ideals of living and working to- 
gether, so as to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the group. 


The specific objectives to keep 
in mind in the teaching of the 
Community Unit are: 

1. To arouse keen interest in 
the activities and relationships of 
common life. 

2. To promote the development 
of right habits of conduct, civic 
and social habits toward the ac- 
tivities and people in the com- 
munity (to make the beginning of 
efficient citizenship as to com- 
munity and city.) 

3. To give acquaintance with 
fundamental facts about the com- 
munity which will lead ultimately 
to a clear understanding of con- 
temporary social life. 

a. To see how community helpers 
contribute to welfare of the 
people. 

b. To acquaint children with local 
industries and activities. 

ce. To acquaint children with im- 
portant buildings in city. 

d. To help children see how the 
needs of the family are sup- 
plied. 

e. To show how the city provides 
for the health and safety of its 
people. 

f. To lead to an elementary knowl- 
edge of the essential factors of 
the community as a direct 
source of foods, clothing, and 
shelter. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Dopp, Katherine E. Bobby and Betty 
at Home. Rand McNally. 

Read, H. S. Grandfather’s Farm. Scrib- 
ner. 

Read, H. S. Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store. 
Scribner. 

Read, H. S. Billy’s Letter. Scribner. 

Read, H. S. Jip and the Fireman. Scrib- 
ner. 

Read, H. S. Mary and the Policeman. 
Scribner. 

Zirbes, Laura. The Story of Milk. Key- 
stone View. 

Kuh, Charlotte. 
lan. 

Kuh, Charlotte. 
millan. 

Kuh, Charlotte. 


The Engineer. Macmil- 
The Policeman. Mac- 


The Fireman, Macmil- 


lan. 

Kuh, Charlotte. The Postman. Macmil- 
lan. 

Kuh, Charlotte. The Delivery Man. 
Macmillan. 

Hannah, Paul. David’s Friends at 


School. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Waddell, John. Our Home. Macmillan. 

Wolf Janet and Holmes, M. C. The 
Grocery Man. Noble & Noble. 

Grady, W. EH. Childhood Readers, II. 
Scribners. 

Crabtree, E. K. In the City and on the 
Farm. University. 

Miller, Jane. Dean and Don at the 
Dairy. Houghton Miffline Co. 

Reilly, D. W. Our School Book. Harr 
Wagner Co. (Jim and Jo Ann Stories). 

Gates, Baker, Peardon. Nick and Dick. 
Macmillan. 

Matthews, Florence H. and Coffin, Re- 
becca J. City Stories. Macmillan. (Writ- 
ten or dictated by children). 


Good stories to read aloud may 
be found in: 


Mitchell, Lucy 8. Here and Now Story 
Book. Dutton. 


Booxs For THE TEACHER 


Stevens, Marian Payne. The Activities 
Curriculum in Primary Grades. D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago. 

Wells, Margaret EH. A Project Our- 
riculum. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Storm, Grace E. Social Studies in Pri- 
mary Grades. 

State Course of Study. 

Social Studies in the Primary Grades. 
Grace H. Storm. Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago-New York. 

Winslow. Elementary Industrial Arts. 
Macmillan Company. 


Carpenter, F. G., Carpenter, Frances. 
The Houses We Live In. American Book 
Company. 

Chamberlain. How We Are Sheltered. 
Macmillan Company. 

Sones THAT CAN BE TAUGHT 


The Fireman, Music Hour, Book I, Sil- 
ver Burdett Co. Page 64. 


The Organ Man, Music Hour Book I, 
Silver Burdett Co. Page 67. 


School Song. Music Hour Book I. Sil- 
ver Burdett Co. Page 48. 


The Street Car. Music Hour Book I. 
Silver Burdett Co. Page 14, 


The Traffic Cop. Music Hour Book I. 
Silver Burdett Co. Page 21. 


The Baker. Songs of Childhood. Mus. 
Ed. Series. Ginn & Co. 


The Fire Engine. Songs of Childhood, 
Mus. Ed. Series. Ginn & Co. 

The home unit has been taught 
in the first grade. Here the child 
was led to consider the relation- 
ships between various members of 
the family and to see the necessity 
of cooperating with the associates 
at home. Now, he is ready to be- 
come acquainted with a larger so- 
cial group, and hence, to consider 
the relationship of the members of 
his community, and to see the need 
for cooperation with those who are 
doing their part to make the com- 
munity a desirable one. He learns 
about the sources of his food and 
the work that is carried on in or- 
der that he may have clothing, 
food, shelter, and protection. 


SUGGESTED APPROACH 


The lesson may be approached 
by telling city stories, asking ques- 
tions, such as, “What city do you 
live in, Ruth?” “What are the 
names of cities in North Carolina, 
Georgia or Virginia?” “How many 
of you have seen all of our city?’ 
etc. 

Some one may suggest trips to 
take — visiting interesting places 
in the city. 

Visit important buildings such 
as post office, railroad _ station, 
courthouse, stores, hotels, 
churches, theatres, fire stations, li- 
brary, dairy, hospital, etc. 
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DISCUSSION 


Teach the purpose of each build- 
ing visited and those not visited. 


Different types—private, 
hotels. 
Materials used in construction. 
Lumber 
Mortar 
Brick 
Cement 
Tile 
Stone 
Stucco. 


apartments, 


Teach the work of community 
helpers in the city. 
Suggested List: 
Fireman 
Policeman 
Traffic Cops 
Streetcar Conductor 
Iceman 
Groceryman 
Doctor-Nurse 
Milkman 
Bus Driver 
Mailman 
Street Cleaners 


Suggest building a play city if it 
has not already come up. 
PLANNING THE CITY 
1. Naming the city. 
2. City departments. 


a. Police. 
b. Health. 
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c. Department of Public Build- 
ings and Parks. 

d. Fire Department. 
(Teach the purpose of each) 


WHAT A Goop CITY NEEDS 
. Street lights. 

. Stop lights and signals. 

. Pavements. 

Policemen. 

Firemen. 

Playgrounds. 

Parks. 

. Attractive buildings. 

. Attractive homes. 

(Teach why we need these 
things and how much the city does 
for the child by providing well 
lighted paved streets, police pro- 
tection, playgrounds, traffic lights, 
etc., and how the children can 
help.) 

a. Look before crossing the 

street. 

b. When the signal 

cross quickly, ete. 
charts for reading.) 


DISCUSS AN INDIAN CITY 
Compare with city in which chil- 
dren live. 
BUILDING THE PLAY CITY 
1. Map of city. 


WONA MR OD He 


says go, 
(Make 


Sentence Reading 





tt 


begs. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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2. Lay streets. 

3. Name streets. 

4. Decide on location of build- 
ings. 

5. Begin construction of build- 
ings. 

Materials 

Boxes of wood for building. 

Paint for buildings. 

Sand for ground. 

Rulers for measuring. 

Pictures of buildings. 

Flowers and trees for beautify- 

ing. 

Saws. 

Hammers. 

Nails and tacks. 

Scissors. 

Cellophane paper for glass, 

Cardboard. 

Toys—cars, trucks, busses, etc. 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
a Lrips: 
. Posters. 
. Paintings made by children. 
Dressing doll people. 
. Written lists and questions. 
Serap books. 
Collection of pictures. 
A city. book. 
. Newspaper records, 
. Dramatic play. 


SOMNAMR WHY 


pen 


SAMPLE TEST || ————___W9[UW"99|"9s—_s_ 
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Instructions: 1. Prepare similar tests. 2. Distribute 
among pupils. Have them fill in blanks at the top of the page. 
Help them if necessary. 3. Call pupils’ attention to exercises 
on this page. To the pupils 4. “Look at the first sentence. 
Read it. What does it say? Now look at the pictures. Which 
one tells the same thing as the sentence? Does this one?” 
(Continue until the right picture is found. ) “Now, notice the 
line at the end of this sentence, How many are there? Two. 
That is right. Now draw two lines on the picture to show 
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(12) Some schools are in the country...............-.---- YES NO 
(13) Many city buildings are made of brick.......... YES NO 
(14) A cat, can rivera Use sess. see eeceere Pee ee YES NO 
(ib) @Some? cats: lives imMstore sess se 2 meer eee YES NO 


Possible score 15. 


PARAGRAPH READING (Sample) 
Directions: Read the first paragraph to the children. Read 


that it tells about this sentence. Make it like this.”—Teacher the question. Draw a circle around the right answer. 
makes two large lines on matching picture. “Now draw two 
lines on the picture on your paper.” ‘Repeat directions with “70 00) 
second and third lines. Then with second square of sen- Write your Name... eee eee eee eee cee Gradet.i..-.t.c....- 
tences. Instruct pupils about pictures. As soon as one line School Date 
is finished go on to the next. Do as many as you can before, 6 ee eT a0 era 
I say Stop! Do you understand? All right!—Begin! 6. Say A. I am big. 
Stop! at the end of five minutes-—collect papers immediately. I am made of brick. 
; " ; : People live in me. 
Pees oe is: Number of exercises (i.e. pictures) cor What am I? 
‘tly marked. 2 
tree apple house girl 
SAMPLE TEST—YES-No Belsamuasman 
; Z 2 I am always busy. 
Draw a Line Under Yes or No to Show Which is T stand dite te etveetan 
Right. Sometimes I blow a whistle. 
i Who am I? 
1) The train stops at the post office... YES NO : 
oS The milkman delivers milk... YES NO TEES dog cat Traffic Cop 
(3) Paved streets are hard streets......................-.-- YES NO C. .The mailman delivers mail. 
(4) We buy food at the courthouse........................ YES NO He carries it in a big bag. 
(5) The mailman says, “Bow-Wow’”...............------- YES NO The mail comes on the train. 
(6) An Indian village is like our city...............-- YES NO The mail comes from many places. 
(7) Indian villages have paved streets...................- YES NO . ; 
(8) The policeman delivers milk... YES NO See a ce ae 
(9) The street cleaner sells groceries.....................- YES NO 
(10) Some cities are very large.2 222-2 YES NO 2. He carries the mail in 
(11) Cities have paved streets... YES NO bottles pans bags jars 
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Needs for Diversified Occupations In High Schools 


F. J. BROWN 


Coordinator for Diversified Occupations, Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. C. 


HE need for better prepara- 
tion for boys and girls to 
enter the majority of trades 

and occupations is generally recog- 
nized. Heretofore, vocational train- 
ing in our high schools was limited 
to those courses which could be 
adapted to training facilities and 
equipment found at the school. The 
number of occupations for which 
courses could be adapted was 
small and, at best, training condi- 
tions had to be altered from true 
occupational situations to meet the 
limitations in facilities provided 
at the school. 

Diversified occupation is a form 
of part-time education whereby 
regular high school students are 
enabled to secure practical train- 
ing and experience under real occu- 
pational conditions through the 
cooperation of the parents, the 
schools, and the employers in vari- 
ous occupations of the community. 
This type of training is designed 
for cities where many types of 





occupations are represented, such 
as, auto-mechanics, undertaking 
and embalming, tailoring, nursing, 
shoe repairing, etc.; and where not 
any single occupation is large 
enough to justify the provision of 
a building, purchase of equipment, 
or the operation of a unit trade 
school as a part of the regular 
school. The commercial establish- 
ments are used as the laboratories 
to furnish the manipulative part of 
the job training under actual work- 
ing conditions and school facilities 
such as books, library, teachers 
who are trained in special voca- 
tional fields are used to furnish 
training in technical subject ma- 
terial related to the job being 
learned. The school furnishes a 
coordinator whose duty is to super- 
vise the pupils in their related 
technical information and _ their 
personal adjustment problems. 
Under such a plan the diversi- 
fied occupation program permits 
the students to be graduated from 
high school without loss of time 


or credit. It furnishes the stu- 
dents with the most helpful 
preparation for entering into a 
chosen occupation, and it provides 
the community with prospective 
employees who have had actual 
worthwhile training and practical 
experience in the occupations of 
that community. 

Most boys and girls desire a high 
school education, but many are 
faced with the necessity of enter- 
ing employment as soon as pos- 
sible after graduation. Some need 
to find permanent employment, 
others need to earn before going to 
college. Almost all of them leave 
high school without adequate train- 
ing or experience for entering em- 
ployment of any kind. They have 
no opportunity to form work hab- 
its, no experiences in assuming job 
responsibilities, and they have ac- 
quired no skill demanded by any 
particular occupation. Diversified 
occupations is designed to meet 
those needs (special) of high 
school boys and girls. 
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~The Opportunity of the High School In 
| The Control of Tuberculosis 


HAT is tuberculosis? 
Tuberculosis is an in- 
fectious disease charac- 

re i terized by the forma- 

|| tion of tubercles in any 
of the tissues, especial- 
ly the pulmonary phthi- 
sis. 

From the earliest times mankind 
has been afflicted with tubercu- 
losis for a great Greek physician 
named Hippocrates wrote a trea- 
tise on tuberculosis in 400 B.C. and 
in the lungs of Egyptian mummies 
the mark of tuberculosis has been 
found. 

At the present time bacillus tu- 
berculosis is the most deadly of all 
the bacterial enemies of man. In 
our own country more than one- 
tenth of all deaths are caused by 
this germ, which means that the 
Captain of the men of death is kill- 
ing our fellow countrymen at the 
rate of 150,000 people a year, or 
400 a day and one every three and 
a half minutes. 


Years ago Wendell Holmes, 
called tuberculosis the Great White 
Plague. Because tuberculosis se- 
lects its victims from those who 
are in active years of their lives, 
and because it is a lingering illness, 
it costs us far more money than 
any other disease. It is difficult to 
estimate the cost of sickness in 
dollars and cents. Just how great 
a sum this is you will realize bet- 
ter when you know that it is more 
than 2/7 as much as the yearly 
wages of the factory workers in 
the United States. Nearly one- 
half as much as the whole country 
spends on its public and high 
school system and nearly ten times 
as much as it spends on its col- 
leges and universities, yet the 
death rate from tuberculosis has 
fallen amazingly in the last thirty 
years and it would be a simple mat- 
ter to prevent nearly all cases of 
the disease. 


By MAry H. LEE ARMSTRONG 
Elm City Colored High School, Elm City 


Robert Koch, discovered the 
tubercle bacilli in 1882. He said 
that the tubercle bacilli are rod- 
shaped organisms about six mi- 
crons in length. They may attack 
any part of the body but are most 
likely to attack the lungs. Here 
they irritate portions of the lung 
tissue causing infection. 

It is very important to know 
that while the tubercle bacilli are 
able to withstand extreme condi- 
tions of heat and cold, the direct 
rays of sunlight then is one of 
man’s foremost allies in the fight 
against the disease. 

There are several ways in which 
we may get tuberculosis. (1) It 
may be because of crime, unem- 
ployment, slums, family life, pov- 
erty, not getting enough rest, not 
eating enough nourishing food, not 
getting enough exercise. It may 
be caused by insanitary working 
conditions, or we may catch it from 
persons who live next door to us 
because the person who has it had 
failed to take precautions and we 
are very, very careless. around this 
person. However, we as high 
school students can play an im- 
portant part in the prevention of 
this disease. The problem of pre- 
vention is one that should receive 
very serious consideration. Some 
say an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

The precautions that we would 
give to any person about tubercu- 
losis are: 

1. Be out in the fresh air as 
much as possible. 

2. Bathe the body in the sun- 
shine daily. 

3. Get ample sleep and rest. 

4. Choose easily digested foods, 
including plenty of milk. 

5. Exercise moderately 
open. 

6. Keep the teeth in good condi- 
tion. 


in the 


7. Always use a_ handkerchief 
before the mouth when you are 
coughing or sneezing, or germs 
may spread from one individual 
to another. 

8. Teach the smaller children 
the way of prevention, and that 
they must not be careless, because 
tuberculosis is a harmful and con- 
tagious disease. 

The steady manner in which tu- 
berculosis often runs on and on 
has caused many persons to think 
it is an incurable disease. This is 
a great mistake. The German 
says, “that everyone has a bit of 
tuberculosis.” 


A UNIT ON BIRDS 
(Continued from Page 5) 
11. They agreed not to harm 
the birds. 
12. They learned to use tools 
with skill. 


Culmination: 


The unit was culminated at the 
Bertie County Group Teachers’ 
Meeting held in the second grade 
classroom in the form of “A Trip 
Around the (Classroom) World.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Birds, Frank N. Shankland. 

The Source Book, Vol. 8, pp. 
3454-3462. 

Wonder Stories from Nature, 
Keasby, pp. 56-70. 

Bird Cards and Chart with De- 
scription and Habitat of Birds, 
Church & Dwight Co., N. Y. 

Forty Famous Stories, H. A. 
Mertz. 

Helping Our Bird Friends — 
Booklet sponsored by Reedy Fork 
Soil Conservation Project. 

Child Craft — Units of Eaperi- 
ence, Quarrie Publishing Co. 

Birds of America, G. & C. Mer- 
rian Co. 

Land Birds—Brown’s Miniature 
Nature Pictures with Description, 
of Birds. 
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Teaching Pupils To Observe and Care for 
Interesting Things In Our World 


“The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things, I’m sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.” 

These words were very fitly 
spoken by the author, for there are 
so many interesting things on our 
earth that there should be a uni- 
versal interest in the study, ob- 
servation and care of those things 
which dwell here. 

Children are very inquisitive, 
they are full of curiosity, contin- 
ually wanting to know. A very 
opportune time, then, to establish 
this interest is to begin with chil- 
dren who enter school for the first 
time. Some children are more 
curious than others and therefore 
observe more closely the interest- 
ing things in our world. Since this 
is true, special effort should be put 
forth by the teacher to help the 
less observant pupils cultivate a 
permanent interest in such. 


There are various means of 
getting youngsters in this frame 
of mind. The most outstanding of 
which are: Collecting specimens 
of such things as turtles, tadpoles, 
snails, cultivated and wild flowers, 
seeds, leaves from trees, sea shells 
and sponge fingers. Other visual 
aids, viz: Pictures from maga- 
zines, kodak pictures and excur- 
sions. Simple experiments, nature 
stories and poems. The specimens 
which we collect are assembled on 
a shelf which we built along our 
window ledges. The pupils take 
great pride in studying these and 
also caring for and watching the 
growth of the plants in our “water 
garden” on our shelf with the 
other collection. 

The “water garden” consists of 
such plants as Coleus, Wandering 
Jew, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
onions, carrot tops, grass seeds 
planted in sponges and _ bean 
seeds, all of which are growing in 
water. 

Our unit of study of the “Things 


By Mrs. CorRIE HART REYNAUD 
Teacher, Charlotte City School 


in Our World” began in the above 
manner. Every pupil is intensely 
interested. So much go, that it 
may be expedient to mention a 
few of the outcomes: 

Every morning pupils never fail 
to tell or discuss how the moon 
looked that night; or if they saw 
the Big Dipper and the North 
Star. Sometimes, one had seen a 
bird or had tried to step on his 
shadow, and a myriad of other in- 
teresting observations. These pu- 
pils are also creating pictures, 
stories and poems. The three lit- 
tle poems which I shall include 
here were created by pupils of 
the beginner’s first grade. 


THE SUN 
I see the sun 
Shining bright, shining bright. 
I see the sun; 
Making light, making light. 





Our FISH 


Swim, swim, swim, 

Swim ’round and ’round. 
Swim, swim, swim, 

Swim without a sound. 





THREE LITTLE SHIPS 


Three little ships; 
A sailing on the sea; 
Sailing for Columbus, 
A sailing on the sea. 


Our study has by no means end- 
ed and we are now busy preparing 
Volume II — “Interesting Things 
in Our World” which we shall 
dedicate to our supervisor, Miss 
Carter; one who has worked in- 
cessantly to help us in this field of 
work; and to Mrs. S. O. Sasso, our 
very efficient principal, who is al- 
ways at our call to give sugges- 
tions and materials. Their kind 
suggestions have not been in vain. 
For each day that dawns brings 
evidence that this study is doing 
much to help pupils cultivate 
habits of observing and exercising 


greater care for the many interest- 
ing things in our environment. 


Minutes of the General Sessions of 
Negro Teachers Association 
(Continued from Page 3) 
an asset to any community, stu- 
dents and nation. There is need 
for more organization of Boy 
Scouts in America, therefore lets 
not become too busy to see the lad 
in our midst. The nation’s scout- 
ing program is one for boys of all 
races and may be sponsored by 
P.-T. A. or other organizations of 
the community. He left a final 
word, “that we become conscious 
of the advantages of scouting and 

give the boys a chance.” 

Mrs. Minnie Williams, president 
of the American Teachers Associa- 
tion was then presented to the au- 
dience by Dr. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown. Mrs. Williams brought 
greetings from the national organ- 
ization. She further spoke of cre- 
ating more interest with state 
groups in becoming members of 
the organization, and also gave us 
a brief summary of the past year’s 
activities. 

Music was rendered by the girls 
octette of the William Penn High 
School of High Point, N. C., with 
Mrs. Grace Waddy Yokeley at the 
piano. 

Our guest speaker for the 
afternoon, Dr. Clyde Milner, of 
Guilford College was presented by 
Pres. D. D. Jones. Dr. Miller 
spoke to us from the topic “Con- 
stant Training in Constant Things 
of Life.” 

We need emphasis on some of 
the ‘problems facing adults. Re- 
gardless of how long our problems 
will be acute young people will be 
leaders. We have today in our 
spiritual and mental care the men 
and women of tomorrow, their 
judgment will determine the way 


of life of tomorrow. 
—Continued on Next Page 
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Through the grades there must 
be an understanding of words, 
words have been dissipated. We 
need re-interpreting or knowing 
what is of greater value, and as 
we teach, teach that ever enrich- 
ing insight as to when and where 
to make judgment. Life is made 
up of learning how to evaluate. 
Show pupils the real values in 
things, the how and why, then 
show them that the greatest in- 
trinsic value in life is to thrill 
with belonging and that they are 
a very vital part of the family, 
state, school and classroom. 

Misunderstanding is one of the 
great tragedies in life today. Our 
solution is not in white collar jobs, 
but in a basic understanding of all 
problems facing us. We must 
heal in an intelligent and demo- 
cratic way the great rifts being 
made. We must share more equit- 
ably and more brotherly. 

Our spiritual anchors must be 
deep, something which does not 
move. We can all unite in these 
stormy days. If we can learn and 
bring students to anchor in Christ, 
which is a vital part of learning. 
Teach them the eternal things of 
life and never fail in doing it. 

Mrs. Aggrey expressed appreci- 
ation for the address, as well as 
gratitude to Dr. Milner for in- 
spiration stirred within us. 

Greetings from the North Caro- 
lina Library Association were 
brought to us by Mr. John E. 
Bowen, Jr., president of the asso- 
ciation. He said, “Truly a step 
in progress has been made in our 
State in our having an organiza- 
tion which holds out for sixty 
years. He spoke of those things 
needed to make us become library 
conscious. There is a responsibil- 
ity for every one in functioning a 
library. 1. Teachers conference 
with librarians; 2. Correlation 
of teacher-librarian-citizen-libra- 
rian thus the library will grow. 
The N. C. Library Association 
joins hands with you in your cause 
for common defense.” 

Next came greetings from Dr. 
N. CC. Newbold, director of 
Negro Education. Dr. Newbold 
mentioned briefly few facts con- 
cerning the first meeting of this 
association which he attended 20 
years ago, thus he gave us a com- 
parison of 97 members then as 
compared to over 5,000 today. He 


also made mention of graduate 
and professional training offered 
Negroes in North Carolina. He 
closed by saying “We live to see 
the times when a school will be a 
school regardless of race.” 

Dr. Hillman of the Department 
of Certification reviewed sugges- 
tions relative to a higher degree of 
certification. He favors further 
study and suggests that recom- 
mendations for this appear in 
first issue of our RECORD next fall. 

Following announcements by 
Mrs. Aggrey a brief business ses- 
sion was held at which time Dean 
A. Elder of North Carolina Col- 
lege and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Delegate Assembly, pre- 
sented findings of this committee, 
merely as research and not expect- 
ing the body to accept or reject. 
The secretary was asked to read 
the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding this report. 

Meeting adjourned. 


MINUTES THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Pageant depicting fifty years of 
service by A. & T. College with 
Charles Green as director, was 
presented in honor of the State 
Teachers Association. This was a 
most inspirational performance in 
three parts as follows: 

PART I—Time Has Been 
Scene I — Laying cornerstone, 

first building. 
Scene IJ—First registration. 
Scene I]I—Early class activities. 
Scene IV—Beginnings in music. 
Scene V—Election of President 
J. B. Dudley. 
Scene VI—HEarly athletics. 
Scene VII — First graduation, 
1897. 
Scene VIIJ—Beginnings in dra- 
matics. 
Scene IX—A. & T. College in 
the World War. 

PART L-—Time Thatuds 
Scene J—Athletic activities. 
Scene IJ]—Choral Society. 

Scene I]J—Commencement. 


PART III—Time That Is Yet to 


Come 
Scene I—The Spirit of A. & T. 
College. 
Music, directed by Prof. W. 


Lawson and Prof. B. Mason. 
Parts played by members of fac- 
ulty and student body. 
Voice, Charles G. Green. 
Pageant written and directed by 
Charles G. Green. 
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Following the pageant Mrs. Ag- 
grey presented the A Cappella 
Choir of the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College under the direc- 
tion of Noah F. Ryder, they ren- 
dered opening selections very 
beautifully. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Faison, followed with a chant 
by the choir. 

Lieutenant H. A. Robinson, 
chaplain 76th-77th Coast Artillery, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., was presented 
to the audience by Mrs. Agerey. 
Lieut. Robinson urged that we aid 
in program of adult education, be- 
cause the army needs trained men. 
Whereas most of the men sent to 
Fort Bragg for the last sixty days 
are unable to read and _ write. 
Therefore we need to give special 
consideration in our communities 
to aid in training of these men be- 
fore they reach the camps. The 
matter of health improvement was 
also stressed. 

Major Hinkson of Fort Bragg 
was also presented to the body 
after which the Winston-Salem 
Teachers College A Cappella Choir 
rendered two selections, “My Soul 
Just Couldn’t Be Contented” and 
“Show Me the Way.” 

Mr. S. B. Simmons, supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture in North 
Carolina was then presented. In 
his talk he made us conscious of 
the fact that federal government 
has made available thousands of 
dollars for defense. He also gave 
us a summary of activities of the 
defense program in several com- 
munities and reviewed appropria- 
tions being made by the State. 

GUEST SPEAKER PRESENTED 

In presenting our guest speak- 
er, Mrs. Aggrey stated that “his 
personality is one that in itself 
will commend itself. It is a pleas- 
ure to present our guest speaker, 
Dr. H. C. McDowell, president of 
Lincoln Academy. 

Dr. McDowell’s address: Among: 
the outstanding points of his 
speech are: The need of an en- 
richment program leading to a 
more abundant life, a development 
of the “now” of experience and the 
idea of being observant and taking 
in all of life as we go along. 

We should share with others in 
any experience in order to be a 
teacher and that we never become 
a teacher until we realize we are 
learning something. Teachers 
must get a sense of responsibility 
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on the required routine of things, 
and look forward to higher plane. 
One of our greatest tasks as teach- 
ers is to carry through in an im- 
proved fashion the tasks we have 
to do from day to day. 

Finally it is our task as educa- 
tors to as best we know how, fit 
those with whom we come in con- 
tact to maintain dignity, retain 
composure in the midst of con- 
tempt, and keep self-respect thus 
maintaining the nobility of God. 

In responding to the wonderful 
message given by Dr. McDowell, 
Dr. C. H. Brown told us that here 
is a man with such magnitude of 
philosophy who has given us a 
chance to express some of the best 
in us. She also honored our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Aggrey, for the very 
fine manner in which she presided. 


turn present service pins to those 
persons present. This was done 
by Mrs. O. R. Pope, chairman. In 
her remarks she said, “It affords 
much pleasure honoring our Ne- 
groes who have been able to live 
and give fifty years service to our 
group in North Carolina.” Pres- 
entations were made to: 

Mrs. A. E. Peace, Greensboro, 
N? C: 

Dr. G. E. Davis, Charlotte. 

Mr. J. T. Barber, New Bern. 

Mrs. A. J. Murray, Mebane. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas of Im- 
manuel Lutheran College gave a 
very pleasing rendition of ‘“Love’s 
A Merchant.” 

Following announcements, the 
meeting adjourned with benedic- 
tion by Rev. Faison, principal, An- 
son County Training School, 
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Mrs. Rose D. Aggrey, Salisbury ; 
Prof. L. R. Bess, Wake Forest; 
Prof. O. C. Hall, Salisbury. 

At the business session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Dr. J. W. Seabrook, presi- 
dent, Fayetteville State Teachers 
College; vice-president, Prof. J. A. 
Tarpley, supervising principal, 
Greensboro Colored Schools; treas- 
urer, Dean A. Elder, North 
Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. M. Jeffers, Jeanes supervisor, 
Gaston County Schools, Gastonia; 
executive secretary, Dr. G. E. Da- 
vis, Charlotte. 

Time and Place: (See report on 
Time and Place separate sheet). 
Body accepted report to go to Win- 
ston-Salem, 1942, as guest of Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College. Time 


The committee Honoring Teach- Wadesboro. 
ers for Long Years of Service was 


asked to make its report and in 


The following are the new mem- 
bers of the executive committee, 


—Body accepted entire report of 
committee (See paragraph 2 in ad- 
dition, etc.) 
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Auditor’s Report on North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 
March 24, 1940, to April 11, 1941 
CHARLOTTE, APRIL 12, 1941 


April 12, 1941. 
North Carolina Negro Teachers Association, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


GrENTLEMEN:—We present herewith report on audit of the 
receipts recorded or otherwise accounted for and disburse- 
ments of your executive secretary, Dr. G. E. Davis and your 
treasurer, Dr. J. A. Cotton for the period running from March 
24, 1940, through April 11, 1941, consisting of exhibits as 
indexed. 

All recorded receipts for membership dues were satisfac- 
torily accounted for as evidenced by duplicate receipts re- 
tained in the files, Other receipts, consisting of a refund by 
Sarah B. Nixon, Placement Bureau receipts, advertising, and 
magazine sales as reported by the executive secretary, were 
found to have been properly deposited. 

On Exhibit “A” of this report we present in detail a state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements by the executive secre- 
tary. Below we give in condensed form a summary of the 
executive secretary’s receipts and disbursements. 


Cash Balance—March 24, 1940: 
On Deposit—Commercial National 


Bank, CharlothesiNien Gapee eee $ 944.94 
On HandstoreDeposii = 1,685.00 
———— $2,629.94 
RGEGOIPUS. cc. checedl coos occnee eee ees ee eee ee ee 5,207.53 
$7,837.47 
DISDUPSCIMENTS: 2.2 5.cccs se28 eens ees eee 4,640.28 
Cash Balance—April 11, 1941: 
Cash on Deposit—Commercial National 
Bank; CharlottersNg Gages, 2 ee eee $2,116.19 
Gash on) Hand for WMeposite see 1,081.00 
$3,197.19 
The balance to the credit of the association at the Com- 


mercial National Bank of Charlotte, North Carolina, at the 
close of business on April 11, 1941, was confirmed by the de- 
pository and found to be in agreement with the records. The 
cash on hand was counted by us and found to be intact. The 
cash consisted of membership dues collected by the executive 
secretary while the association was in annual session at 
A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The receipts of the treasurer consisting of amounts turned 
over to him by the executive secretary in the amount of 
$4,274.39 and interest in the amount of $68.34 credited to a 


savings account carried at the Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durham, North Carolina, were all satisfactorily accounted for. 
All disbursements by the treasurer being made only on 
written authorization by the executive secretary were all 
supported by vouchers and cancelled checks except the checks 
outstanding at the close of business on April 11, 1941. The. 
checks so outstanding are presented for your information on 
Exhibit “D.’ Confirmations of the balances in the accounts 
at the Mechanics and Farmers Bank and the First National 
Bank were received from the respective depositories. . 
The receipts and disbursements by the Treasurer are sum- 
marized on Exhibit “B” and again below. 
Cash Balance—March 24, 1940: 
On Deposit—First National Bank, 
Henderson, NS Cicer $1,081.72 
On Deposit—Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, Durham, N. C. (Savings 


Account). i. oe eee 2,598.29 
$3,675.01 
ROGCCIDES agus -ccccecteetee se oot ee eee 4,342.73 
$8,017.74 
Disbursements: ~ ccc-c.-ceeeee eee ee 4,695.86 
Cash Balance—April 11, 1941: 
On Deposit—First National Bank, 
Henderson, Nz Cita eee $ 662.86 
On Deposit—Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, Durham, N. C. (Savings 
Account) 222023323 eae 2,659.02 
———— $3,321.88 


On Exhibit “C”’ we present in detail expenditures for the 
period now reported on in comparison with budget appropria- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there were some expendi- 
tures not provided for in the budget the total expenditures 
were under the total appropriations by $198.25. 

Apparently, no estimate of receipts was made by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The cancelled checks as examined by us included two paid 
for bond premiums. We were advised by Dr. G. E. Davis 
that these checks covered the annual premiums on surety 
bonds as follows: 

Drs.Ja As Cotton CLed sir eres .o— een ees $2,000.00 
Dr. G. BE. Davis, Executive Secretary 1,000.00 
The bonds were not presented for our inspection, 





Set forth on Exhibit “C” as part of the expenditures there 
is one item of $3.57 being intangible taxes charged by the 
depositories on average balances for the year 1940. These 
charges by the banks were in error as funds of associations 
such as yours are not subject to the intangible tax. It is 
suggested that proper steps be taken to recover these taxes 
from the State Department of Revenue, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and that your depositories be instructed not to charge 
such taxes hereafter. From a printed copy of the audit re- 
port for the previous period we note that intangible taxes in 
the amount of $3.23 were charged by the banks for the year 
1939. That erroneous charge should have been called to your 
attention last year. Claim for refund on this amount to- 
gether with a claim for any intangible taxes charged in 
years prior to 1939 should also be filed with the State De- 
partment of Revenue. 

The books and records of the association were found to be 
in excellent order. We wish to express our debt of gratitude 
to the officers for their courteous assistance during the 
progress of our audit. 

We hereby certify that, subject to all of foregoing, our re- 
port as now submitted correctly presents all information rela- 
tive to receipts as recorded and reported to us and all re- 
corded disbursements and reflects the financial condition of 
the association as of the close of business April 11, 1941. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LINDSAY-COLTRANE COMPANY, 


Certified Public Accountants. 
By J. J. LInpDSsay. 


EXHIBIT “A” 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. G. HE. Davis, Executive Secretary 
March 24, 1940, to April 11, 1941 


Cash Balance—March 24, 1940: 
On Deposit—Commercial National 






Banker @harlotteyiN., ©. 222. $ 944.94 
OnmbiandeiOreDePOSit esses. 1,685.00 
———— $2,629.94 
Add— 
RECEIPTS: 
Members pieIes. 228-8 Nah $4,961.00 
Refund from Sarah B. Nixon _. 14.53 
IAceMmentebURGall sees eae 75.00 
Magazine Sales 6.00 
PAGUIVICIseL SII) gma mete. 52S ee 151.00 
Oe MC CELD LS: .o.cet ode ec eee eo. Se $5,207.53 
Aboigenl (CBISIa io) Leyes AN CKOro Oban IeYOL TON ee $7,837.47 
Deduct— 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Transferred to Treasurer, 
Ne) tee a OOULOM Mn rece) sx cee ee $4,274.39 
Dahlberg and Company—1940 Audit........ 26.05 
Elmer A. Carter—Guest Speaker................ 89.00 
J. EK. Shepard—Executive Committee 
TERETE I ms. sch Pe A er ena ie, em Cee eer 4.95 
Benjamin EK. Mayes—Guest Speaker... 75.00 
Julian S. Miller—Guest Speaker... 50.00 
Felton J. Clark—Guest Speaker.................. 110.55 
A. M. EB. Zion Publications—Letter 
Headssand: Himvelopes) 22-2------..--.------------ Clo 
PE airiaae ClViLC Cin CAT SC ugea se eee eee ee recone 2.59 
se COytset diame 6) TSS FOUN © Tipe eee ne $4,640.28 
ea sitby alate c— eA irl melee 4. [uae seas eee keene eae es eee $3,197.19 
Consisting of: 
Cash on Deposit—Commercial National 
Ban kee G Naa OtCene Nts Cpe eee eee $2,116.19 
Cas himO Ta Llc. Gat Orme OS teceeee termes aceon 1,081.00 
SomlOnelo) 


EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Dr. J. A. Cotrron, Treasurer 
March 24, 1940, to April 11, 1941 


Cash Balance—March 24, 1940: 
First National Bank, Henderson, N. C. ..$1,081.72 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Durham, 
Nien Oem Vl 2 ANC COUNT Gece eee eee meee 2,990.29 
——— $3,675.01 





Add— 
RECEIPTS: 
From Dr. G. E. Davis, Executive 
SCCKeLAT Viper ee eT eS nds, 8 ea $4,274.39 
Interest on Savings—Mechanics and 
FED LIGHT ETS Sls ch Ta Kong) Te Fa cA Ni 68.34 
RO GATE VC COND Gaara rt eee aes eR Bs Be $4,342.73 
Total Cash to be Accounted for $8,017.74 
Deduct— 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Warrants drawn by Executive 
SeCLeLALy gee eee ee Lee te $4,692.29 
Intangible Taxes on Bank Balance............ 3.57 
AMG TOMS) OUOAS SNCS) cone paces eeeerereeceroechaceee $4,695.86 
Casha allenic e— Arr ieal e 11 9/4 eeeeeee $3,321.88 


Consisting of: 
Cash on Deposit—First National 
iByeyalie, Valeioelerreyarm, IN; Ge cee secre $ 662.86 
Cash on Deposit—Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank, Durham, N. C. 
(GS aval 1 Sk PANG COSC ) nena 2,659.02 


$3,321.88 
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COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES AND 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


For the Period from March 24, 1940, to April 11, 1941 








Actual 

Under 

Budget Actual or Over 

Provision Expenditures Budget 

BresidenG Sa O tC Cee $ 100.00 $ 100.00 Geese 

Recording Secretary _............. 50.00 5050.0 

reas Unen: SO Ce eee 50.00 50:00 ee 
Publication and Mailing of 

RECORD sfc ee ee eee Cee ree 1,250.00 1,272.50 22.50 
Executive Secretary’s Office... 375.00 345.55 29.45 
Executive Committee Meeting 200,00 aa.) 86.70 
Collezem Sections == === 50.00 LGEB 33.45 
Jehan Slavery! (Skee 75.00 717.88 2.88 
Elementary Section _................ 100.00 1:0, 0):0,0 eo 
Home Economics Section ........ 50.00 25.00 25.00 
MELISS CHS CCU Ol] aeee==neeee een 208) 0 ener 25.00 
Fine Arts Department _.......... 25.00 20.00 5.00 
PNCUUU EE CU C2 GO] nee 50.00 7.50 42 50 
Pe hivisiCa leer UC et Olea 10: 0.0,% 2 = eer 10.00 
Convention Expenses —_............ 350.00 452.42 102.42 
Salary of Executive Secretary 1,600.00 1,599.96 .04 
IIMS ESC 1G yaar nee sees ee ee ee 300.00 230.33 69.67 
Interracial Commission —........ 100.00 0). 0 20,0 eee 
DIStHIChOrsanizal ONG ses 225.00 183.50 41.50 
Negro Life and History ......... 50.00 5.0.0 eee 
American Teachers Asso- 

GLa ELOMM ee eecte) te eer oe eee te 50.00 5050) 0 enna 
Colored Onp bana creeceeaes 50.00 5 (50 0 econ 
Industrial Arts Section 25.00 35.05 10.05 
National Park Service ............ 100.00 i). 0 20) 0 eee 

$5,260.00 $5,029.54 $230.46 
Not provided for in Budget: 

Bank Service Charges _......... peered $ 2.59 $ 2.58 

ENIAC GD OT iG mete ccs cea eee 26.05 26.05 

Tntanm ei ple hax @ Sia eee on eee eee seen 3.57 3.07 

Total Budget and Actual $5,260.00 $5,061.75 $198.25 


EXHIBIT “D” 
RECONCILIATION OF ACCOUNT OF J. A. COTTON, 
TREASURER, WITH FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


April 11, 1941 








Balance per Bank Statement—April 11, 1941 $1,097.05 
Deduct—Outstanding Checks: 

Number Amount 
[Tet 2a Bere ce pe ce eae ee SR eh $ 25.00 
1162 25.00 
1163 355.89 
1164 28.30 

ANON KOhibuskrenaebheye: (Olea sy 5. $ 434.19 

Balance: per Boo ks A pre elit 94 tee eeeeee ees eae gee eee $ 662.86 
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North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company was founded in 1898. Since the beginning, 
it has shown continuous and uninterrupted growth. Each succeeding year it has been in position 
to offer more and better protection. You too can enjoy the benefits of a North Carolina Mutual 
Policy. It might well be a Retirement Income Policy, designed to supply the comforts of life in old 
age; it might be a Limited Payment Life Policy with special travel accident and disability features, 
or it may well be a Straight Life Policy which gives greatest protection at least cost. 


No matter what contract you select, a few cents a day will provide a safe insurance estate. 
Then, if illness or accident overtakes you, and friends, position and all the good things of life flee, 
you still have a never failing support—YOUR LIFE INSURANCH. 


North Carolina Mutual Life 
»» INSURANCE COMPANY «« 


C. C. SPAULDING, President 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


“No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies” 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


A ¢ os ¢ 
¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

An Integral Part of the University 
First Session, June 9 to July 16 
Second Session, July 17 to August 22 
1941 
Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
RALEIGH 

OFFERINGS —— 


Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes C, B, and A. 


Several courses will be available for principals and supervisors. 
Courses will also be offered for those desiring college credit. 


| For COMPLETE INFORMATION, write 9" NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 
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HE DOES NOT LIVE IN VAIN 


Ul). carries the torch of truth a little forward 


tho adds something to the world’s store of good will 
Who sets some youthful feet on the highway of righteousness 
Who starts laughter where discouragement was 

Who increases the world’s faith in itself 

Who lifts some load off of burdened shoulders 


Who inspires the discouraged to try again | 





—RoY L. SMITH. 
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Americanism: Its Significant Implications 


In Public School Education 


By C. HOWE McDONALD, Principal 


Peabody Elementary School, Wilmington, North Carolina 


MONG the most dis- 
cussed subjects today is 
Americanism, its mean- 
ing, significance, and its 
very vital implications 
to public education in a 
great democracy such 

as ours. The word Americanism, 

may be explained as a_ term, 
phrase, or idiom peculiar to the 

English language as spoken in 

America. Americanism, some- 

thing intangible, spiritual, and a 

lofty ideal which permeates the 

life and thoughts of every true 

American Citizen. It exhibits it- 

self in patriotism, loyalty, love, 

and true devotion to American tra- 
ditions, customs, and ideals. 

Americanism means more than 
lip-service, it is a thorough under- 
standing of the meaning of democ- 
racy in its moral, political, eco- 
nomic, and social bearings. It 
means a complete understanding 
of the meaning of an intense loy- 
alty to our civil liberties, our free, 
democratic, political processes and 
our institutions, with genuine re- 
spect for human personalities, and 
with a consciousness of the fact 
that Americanism and democracy 
will not be secured until we have 
solved the problems of unemploy- 
ment and of economic security for 
all the people. 

Americanism insures a nation of 
free men, with God given rights, 
and with a government erected to 
maintain and preserve them. Its 
support and perpetuity rest with 
the reasoning intelligence of its 
citizens. The principles of Ameri- 
canism were secured through the 
difficult road of human progress 
which led to the establishment of 
our free nation. Americanism must 
be defended in spirit and by rea- 
soned intelligence. 

The time has come for us to re- 
affirm our faith in Americanism 
and democracy. We must make a 
choice. We can either resolve to 


ian 


protect our social institutions and 
the civil liberties, or we can go 
blindly along believing that all is 
well. We need a deeper and re- 
newed dedication to the spirit of 
liberty. To remain free, we as 
American citizens, steeped in tra- 
ditions, customs, and ideals of 
Americanism, must be courageous, 
self-reliant, willing to face the 
storms of life bravely and un- 
flinchingly. 

The American way of living can 
endure only if it is proved to be 
intelligent, healthy, happy, and 
efficient. The beauty of its ideals 
and the wisdom of its conduct will 
be safe only when we can demon- 
strate its superiority over other 
forms of government. This we 
can do only through self-sacrifice 
and a dedication to the common 
cause of protecting that which we 
love. In order to stand the test of 
Americanism we must prove our- 
selves to be stronger than our ene- 
mies. Each of us must show his 
efficiency in government by a will- 
ingness to abide by our laws. 

A real test of Americanism is 
the revival of the pioneer spirit of 
our ancestors. Americans, as a 
people, have become soft. Modern 
science with its great labor and 
time-saving devices has minimized 
physical effort. We have been led 
to believe that struggle is not an 
essential part of our environment. 

Real Americanism demands that 
we dedicate ourselves to the pres- 
ervation of the heritage of the 
American way of living. Let us 
accept the sacred trust placed 
upon us by other generations who 
have shed their blood to fulfill 
their obligation to America. The 
call of Americanism must be 
sounded from coast to coast. We 
must unite in dedicating our 
hearts, our lives, our energies, and 
our fortunes to the defense of our 
great nation. Through our efforts 
as American citizens we must car- 
ry on a relentless crusade for the 


safeguarding of Americanism and 
our America throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. Then we 
can sing with deep sincerity: 


“From the mountains, to the prairies, 
To the oceans white with foam, 
God bless America, 
My home sweet home.” 


“Bring up a child the way you 
would have him go and when he 
is older he will not depart,” is an 
adage centuries old, but it is as 
true today as when it was written. 
As children enter the doors of our 
public schools, it is the duty of 
every teacher and principal to see 
that the cultivation of enduring 
loyalties, mental attitudes, and 
spiritual values, as they affect 
every aspect of our American life, 
are taught. Love of American 
ideals, customs, traditions, and 
folkways is of major concern. We 
as educators have a moral as well 
as a patriotic obligation in seeing 
that the children of our public 
schools love their country; in pro- 
viding experiences to honor the 
American flag; and in redoubling 
their efforts to teach enduring loy- 
alties which will help preserve the 
fundamenta!s of democracy. 

We, as teachers, must teach 
Americanism by precept and ex- 
ample. We must appreciate Ameri- 
can customs, traditions, ideals, and 
wholeheartedly the American way 
of life. We must be well-disciplined, 
keep ourselves physically fit, trust- 
worthy, honest, obedient, truthful, 
loyal, brave, clean, reverent, kind, 
courteous, helpful, and_ thrifty. 
Youth imitate and desire to be 
like the personalities with whom 
they come in close contact. Ameri- 
can teachers must inculcate Ameri- 
canism in the hearts, minds, and 
lives of American children. 

The next question uppermost in 
our mind is how can children be 
taught the ideals of Americanism 
and democracy? The following list 


) 
at 


may suggest some tangible means 

to the intelligent administrator 

and teacher: 

1. Teaching the pledge of Allegiance 

to the American flag. 

. Teaching patriotic songs. 

The celebrating of all 

days. 

4. The purchasing of flags for every 
school room. Flying the American 
flag either on the school building 
or in the school yard. 

5. Teaching the composition and his- 
tory of the flag of the United States 
of America. 

6. Teaching respect for the flag, the 
home, the school, the city, the State, 
and the Nation. 

7. Teaching respect for law and order. 

8. Insisting upon immediate obedience 
to school, city, State, and national 
authority. 

9. Teaching the American Creed, the 
beautiful and inspiring American 
literature —- history, poetry, prose, 
biography. 

10. Teaching the important folklore of 
the American people. 

11, The celebrating of American Edu- 
cation Week each year. 


The underlying and fundamental 
principles of Americanism and de- 
mocracy must be taught during the 
present crisis as we have never 
taught them before; patriotism 
must be taught as it has never 
been taught before. The children 
of these United States must be 
made of one mind and that must 
be for the preservation of this be- 
loved land of ours—now and for- 
ever. This can be done and the 
entire school personnel must aid 
in this tremendous task. 

Hard work now by every one will 
make this nation secure and safe; 
for we as educators must teach not 
only the fundamental processes, 
but we must also teach our youth 
to be citizens with high Christian 
ideals and principles. The true 
American tradition has as_ its 
underlying principles industry and 
purposeful activity. George Wash- 
ington was for many years a hard- 
working surveyor; Thomas Jeffer- 
son a gifted designer of useful 
appliances; Benjamin Franklin a 
journeyman printer, an inventor, 
and the best electrician of his age; 
Abraham Lincoln split rails, kept 
a store, built and worked on flat- 
boats; Booker T. Washington 
worked in a salt mine and did all 
kind of laborious work in order to 
secure an education, and a host of 
other great Americans believed in 
the dignity of labor. 


co bo 


patriotic 
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American education is today 
faced with the most difficult prob- 
lems in its history. In the twelve 
or more months that have elapsed 
since the opening of schools in 
September, 1939, world shaking 
events have occurred. More than a 
year ago we knew that the military 
power of the Nazis was great, but 
even the military critics did not 
foresee how great this power was 
—that in ten months, with only 
Sweden, Finland and Switzerland 
remaining (as virtual prisoners) 
the blackout of democracy would 
be almost complete in Europe; that 
Britain would be fighting for sur- 
vival with Fascist domination ac- 
tually threatening the world. 

Already Americans have become 
profoundly affected by these hor- 
rible events. Billions are being 
poured out for national defense. 
The people have been deeply 
stirred, and they have become 
deeply concerned for the American 
way of life which they believe en- 
dangered by the onward sweep of 
the brute force of the European 
dictators. 

Education does not escape the 
impact of this crisis. The whole 
educational set up in its entire 
ramification has felt with a ter- 
rific shock the world-wide crisis. 
The schools are already affected 
in many different ways. Financial 
needs and problems are accentu- 
ated. Curriculum problems are 
made more complex and difficult. 
The need for understanding on the 
part of the people of the vital im- 
portance of social education in a 
democracy is greatly enhanced. 

The American schools must 
study dispassionately as possible 
the present world crisis and the 
progress of the war, and always 
from the point of view of our 
democratic ideals. Americanism 
and democracy must be taught in 
our schools more effectively than 
ever in the past. We have made 
gratifying progress in civic and 
social education, but much still has 
to be done. Adult education needs 
to be extended and made more 
vital. A great program of adult 
education which will bring millions 
of citizens together in our public 
schools in forums and classes for 
the study and discussion of social 
problems is needed. To accomplish 
these purposes the financial sup- 
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port of education not only must be 
continued, it must be increased. 
To weaken our educational and 
cultural institutions in time of 
crisis, will be to decrease the 
strength of American democracy. 


The control of education must be 
kept close to the people at all times. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that only men and women 
of the finest character and social 
intelligence be called to member- 
ship on our boards of education, 
textbook commissions, curriculum 
commissions, and the like in these 
critical years. The safety of our 
free social institutions demands 
generous Federal aid for education, 
in order that every state may pro- 
vide good schools. But centraliza- 
tion by the Federal government 
must be studiously avoided. Voca- 
tional and technical education must 
be provided by the school wherever 
needed. 


Our teaching profession needs to 
be better organized and unified in 
order that it may more effectively 
represent education in our local, 
state, and national life. Upon the 
teaching profession rests the re- 
sponsibility for building among the 
people a. keener appreciation of 
the vital nature of the educative 
processes in a democracy. The 
schools have a great responsibility 
for leading the American people to 
see that national policies should be 
formulated always in the light of 
existing conditions and realities 
and in the light of the’ general 
welfare rather than in accordance 
with prejudice or outworn ideas 
that may have come down from the 
past. 

Youth in the public schools must 
learn that public policy should al- 
ways be formulated in accordance 
with our democratic values and in 
recognition of the facts of existing 
conditions. 

All these problems and many 
more should be subject to study by 
the staff of every school and school 
system. Conferences and faculty 
meetings in every. school system 
must be carefully planned for this 
purpose by teachers and adminis- 
trators. Difficult years lie ahead 
for our country, but our democracy 
has great strength and great re- 
sources. One of its greatest re- 
sources is its educational system. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Publicity In the Elementary School Library 


By MIssouRI BOGER WILSON 


Logan Elementary School, Concord, N. C. 


[ Address given at the School Librarians’ Section, N. C. Negro Library Conference, Rocky Mount, April, 1940 ] 


Full many a tome of purest print serene 


The dark unfathomed shelves of libraries 
bear. 


Full many a book is born to blush un- 
seen and 


Waste its wisdom, while we tear our hair. 


HESE words were para- 

phrased by Kate Coplan 

Oieethe = noch Pratt 

® || Free Library from the 

lines by Gray in his 

celebrated “Elegy writ- 

fonmines Country 

Church Yard.” Everywhere the 

most successful organizations are 

those which tell the world who 

they are, where they are, what 

they are doing, and how they are 
doing it. 

Publicity is a very definite prob- 
lem in library administration, and 
is one of the major devices which 
the librarian can use to good ad- 
vantage. 


I. NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY: 


Prof. Bleyer of the School of 
Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin states, “Library news is 
not so striking as athletic or some 
of the other types of school news 
therefore, it is vitally important 
for the librarian to make the news 
- go interesting that the paper will 
want it.’ News possibilities in 
the elementary school library are 
new books, games, contests, book 
series, exhibits, lists of books the 
teachers like, lists of books the stu- 
dents like, and book drives. 

It is the duty of the librarian to 
give sound advice on what the 
reader wants to know from these 
items—what is it all about? When 
did it happen? How did it hap- 
pen? and Why? should be an- 
swered in the lead of the story. 
We should decide the feature or 
the most interesting phase of the 
story and play it up. 

II. EXHIBITS: 

Next to newspaper publicity, 
exhibits offer the most effective 
bait for prospective library users. 
First, the exhibit should be bait. 
This we frankly admit. Second, 
the exhibit should receive pub- 


licity and thus get publicity for 
the library. Third, the exhibit 
should be neat. 

We should decide what the main 
theme is to be, then build around 
it. However, in arranging an 
exhibit we should study and obey 
the rules of color, harmony, bal- 
ance, and center of interest. We 
must attract by the pleasing ap- 
pearance of the exhibit, then, after 
gaining the child’s attention give 
him the message. Small cards may 
be used to explain the caption or 
the subject of the whole display. 
A small note on the bulletin board 
to the effect that the pictures may 
be borrowed for the class room use 
after a certain date, will serve to 
advertise the vertical file service. 

Inveigle the art classes into con- 
tributing ideas and materials. 

The keynote of a _ successful 
exhibit is simplicity. Materials for 
exhibits are posters, clippings, 
photographs, maps, books, and ob- 
jects associated with the idea. 


III. DEMONSTRATION PUBLICITY: 


The March 16th number of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide carried 
pictures of a _ very splendid 
example of demonstration pub- 
licity which had been conducted 
by an elementary school in the 
State of Virginia. One picture 
showed a library room which the 
children had built, the other pic- 
ture showed the children wearing 
costumes in a health play they had 
given in their jibrary. Stories 
suitable for dramatization, books 
of plays, books of games, books 
about hobbies, rimes, and picture 
books are valuable for this type 
of publicity. 

In the Logan Elementary School 
in Concord, we give one period 
each week for the teacher and pu- 
pils of each grade to use the li- 
brary. This time is spent con- 
ducting games, reading books, con- 
ducting dictionary exercises, or 
using the encyclopedias. Two of 
our grades have made braille pic- 
ture books which were sent to a 
school for blind children. A bal- 


lot was prepared in the school in 
the fall on which the children were 
asked to write the author, title, 
and publisher of each book they 
read. The child’s name, age, sex, 
and grade were also given. The 
children were asked to check one 
of the following statements ‘Very 
interesting,” “fair,” “not so inter- 
esting.” On the back of the bal- 
lots they were asked to write what 
they liked about the book or why 
they did not like it. At first the 
children’s responses were not so 
good, but there is a marked im- 
provement in the way they ex- 
press themselves. I read a ballot 
recently on which a boy said, “I 
always check ‘very interesting’ be- 
cause of all the books, I have not 
read a book from the library that 
was not interesting and I am a 
boy in the 5-A class.” A check-up 
on these ballots revealed that a 
large number of boys in our school 
favor the “how to make” books; 
and the “manner and conduct 
books’ were more popular with 
the girls. One of our seventh 
grade teachers issued certificates 
last year to the pupils in her 
room whose ballots showed they 
had read a certain number of 
books. Before the end of the 
school year, it is our aim to bor- 
row her idea by issuing reading 
circle certificates to all of the stu- 
dents in all of the grades whose 
ballots indicate that they have 
read a certain number of books. 

Repetition is one of the devices 
which the creative artists use in 
literature and in art. In the ele- 
mentary school library the con- 
stant invitation to read, with the 
suggestions which posters, book 
exhibits, and the very atmosphere 
of the library often will in time 
bring results. 

Timeliness is another important 
factor in library publicity. Cer- 
tain special weeks are set aside for 
special interests in every com- 
munity, any or all of which may 
be the occasion for advertising to 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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From On Youth To Another 


Or the Need of a Negro Youth Movement 


By SALLY E. LASH 


Teacher, Fourteenth Street Elementary School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


I, there, young fellow, 
don’t take it so hard; 
it could be worse—much 
worse. And for heaven’s 
sake, don’t sit there 
with your head bowed 
in your hands and your 

shoulders bent low as if the weight 

of the world’s cares were on you. 

Oh, no, it isn’t that bad. I know the 

fundamentals of human nature and 

I’ve been in practically the same 
situation—and ‘‘wearing the same 

boots, too”—but I came out some- 

how just by persistence, prayer 
and work. 

Yes=—-UmeDark..y OULneas butemL 
speak as any youth who is striving 
realistically toward an _ idealistic 
goal. All of us share common at- 
tributes. I, too, am often swept 
along reluctantly by the changing 
standards of a restless, troubled 
world, and I imagine that I balk 
momentarily as much as you do; 
yet I keep right on searching for 
an interpretation of a solution to 
an understanding of the “whole 
darn mess.” Sometimes I feel de- 
spondent, too. Why? Well, what 
youth wouldn’t become despondent 
or remorseful when he gropes for 
the good life (security, new experi- 
ence, recognition, companionship 
and contentment, and social ap- 
proval), and in reaching out into 
space after art, after beauty, after 
idealism, after love, his hand re- 
turns with only a handful of grey, 
threadbare inconsistencies? Our 
forbears instruct us to keep busy 
to forget our remorse, but do we 
want to forget, do we want to be 
escapists? No, emphatically, no; 
we must face the hard, cold, steel 
blade of life, the realities of life 
to reach anything akin to the good 
life. Every healthy, normal youth 
is energetic and idealistic. He 
wants to work, but he wants to 
work at something profitable, 
something that will assure prog- 
ress and will not make him feel 
that he is trodding aimlessly in one 
endless rut. In fact, the youth 
who holds the destiny of the world 
of today and of tomorrow in his 





hands is the creative youth—the 
youth who thinks, who plans situ- 
ations for a purpose—and is will- 
ing to suffer calumny and the ridi- 
cule of the crowds for the sake of 
a cause that he knows is right— 
from experience, from constant ex- 
perimentation and open - minded 
study. 

It is here that I think of some 
former creative efforts of Euro- 
pean youths which culminated in 
what we know as youth move- 
ments. Thomas F. Neblitt in 
Youth Movements in the United 
States defines a youth movement 
as “an organized effort by young 
people in the cause of social prog- 
ress, and youth’s welfare in par- 
ticular.”1 ThesemovementsIl 
speak of were not led by adults 
but by creative youth themselves. 
I’m not sanctioning the ones estab- 
lished for political or military pur- 
poses as those in Italy, China, or 
Russia. However, and oddly 
enough, the Youth Movements of 
1898 and 1902, under Karl Fischer 
and Ludwig Gurlitt, respectively, 
in Germany can be remembered fa- 
vorably, for they were directly re- 
sponsible for the reformation of 
many educational views. These 
youth movements preceded the 
Revolution during the early part 
of the twentieth century in Ger- 
many and when the Weimar Re- 
public in August, 1917, undertook 
the task of reforming its educa- 
tional system, many of Fischer’s 
and Gurlitt’s ideas served as 
models. 2 

Just after the Revolution, Ger- 
many was intellectually restless, 
and the principles of the school 
were rigidly regulated by the cen- 
tral authorities. Progressive 
schools represented a general spirit 
of unrest which pervaded the coun- 
try from the close of the 19th cen- 
tury and was widely represented 
by the youth movements. The 
schools were mechanical and for- 
mal, the work being bookish and 
unrelated to the life and interest 
of pupils. False standards had 
been set up which resulted in pres- 


sure from the home on the pupils 
and from the authorities on the 
teachers. Esthetic and creative 
activities were ignored. Elemen- 
tary schools were dominated by 
the spirit of intellectualism derived 
from secondary and higher educa- 
tion, but limited and regulated by 
official regulation. No attention 
was given to the development of 
power, judgment, taste and dis- 
crimination. Schools failed to cre- 
ate in the pupils the ability to 
meet new situations.? 

Criticisms of the educational 
system listed above started the re- 
volt of youth in 1898. Karl Fischer, 
a student in one of the secondary 
schools in Berlin organized the first 
group of Wandervogel and laid the 
foundation for the youth move- 
ment, which was to sweep the coun- 
try and cultivate a new spirit and 
new attitude. He formed at the 
same time a council of parents to 
help him in his work. 

This movement proved to be a_ 
back-to-nature movement. Mem- 
bers trekked the outdoor country, 
talking to peasants, learning folk 
songs and folk dances. It spread 
—developing from an experiment 
in living into a philosophy of life 
—reacting against the trivial and 
artificial banalities of a mechan- 
ized and materialized industrial- 
ism. Power, pleasure, wealth and 
social prestige were scornfully cast 
aside. Their goal was the spiritual 
freedom of the individual. The 
movement had its own standards. 
It was non-political and had no 
religious commitments. These 2,- 
000 young Germans who assembled 
in 1913 shunned tobacco and alco- 
hol, substituted the open air for 
the dingy inside and were con- 
vinced of the right of self-deter- 
mination. 10,000 of these young 
Wandervogel served in the World’s 
War, 2,000 being killed. During 
the war they published a journal 
to contact the members, and a 
inept Thomas F., Youth Movements in 
Cees) 

2 Meyer, eu onmien of Education in the 20th 


Century, p. 87-88. 
ne Kandel, I. L., Comparative Education, p. 425- 
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point in its favor was that it was 
not seared by religion or politics. 


The movement spread throughout 


the secondary schools of Germany 
and was finally taken up by the 
girls, filling the parents with alarm 
and suspicion. Many teachers came 
into the movement in an attempt 
to “bore from within.” The war 
checked them temporarily, but the 
ideals were already stamped in the 
young minds and hearts of Ger- 
many. There, as always in any 
new philosophy, was public criti- 
cism, but the church finally realized 
the effectiveness of the Youth 
Movement. Protestant branches 
were organized on many campuses. 
It took a deep hold on the Catholic 
Church because of its freedom 
from the state. Each group had 
its own club house.4 


The second youth movement was 
a subsequent part of the first and 
was led by a young German teach- 
er, Ludwig Gurlitt. He believed 
that the humanistic gymnasium 
should be filled with the artistic 
spirit. He became critical of him- 
self and others. “Youth, to him, 
was being glutted with subject 
matter and helplessly it had to 
engorge all this cultural fodder, 
which was being hauled up in larg- 
er and larger loads.” His attack 
was launched in 1902, and under 
him the movement came to life. 
In his many books to clarify his 
views he advocated a decrease in 
the number of school hours, exter- 
mination of linquistic formalism, 
decided stress on local cultural 
values, late beginning of foreign 
language instruction, elimination of 
learning coercion in lower classes, 
education in the outdoors, and a 
student’s right to question. In 
short, he believed in a natural, lo- 
cal education from the near to the 
remote. He despised indoctrina- 
tion of any sort. Some of his dec- 


- Jarations were to this effect: “With 


youth we do not have to set our- 
selves up as custodians of untouch- 
able and eternal truths. If only 
we can be of help to children and 
let them perceive our honest inten- 
tions to help them—we can obtain 
the authority we desire. The teach- 
er must always be a living example 
to his pupils of whatever he wants 
to inculcate in his protegés.’’® 
These two youth movements 
were very effective and important 
in the history of German Educa- 


tion. They began as protest against 
the school’s heavy intellectualism 
and struck a keynote for greater 
educational liberalism. Two impor- 
tant trends in education developed: 
To attract young men trained in 
the youth movement into the 
schools as an administrative de- 
vice; the general adoption of the 
policy of giving the same class of 
children to the same teacher for 
three of four successive years. The 
influence of the movements crossed 
to Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandanavian countries. 


I’ve said all of that to prove 
what a group of spirited, inspired 
young people with a definite pur- 
pose, a well-defined goal, did to- 
ward social reform; and I, along 
with many other people far supe- 
rior in wisdom and understand- 
ing, believe that a similar thing 
can and must be done, presently, 
to save the destiny of our nation; 
the democratic way of life. Never- 
theless, we realize that the vary- 
ing national characters of Ger- 
many and the United States con- 
dition to an extent the growth of 
organized movements. People of 
Germany admire disciplined order, 
like organization and accept will- 
ingly authority, but we in America 
believe in liberty and _ self-deter- 
mination. We possess much rest- 
less energy and demand imme- 
diate, ready-made solutions, going 
about optimistically saying: “To- 
morrow must be better.”® It seems 
that our heritage is what those 
young German Wandervogel tena- 
ciously grasped for and found 
and used for a great purpose, re- 
forming educational principles. Un- 
fortunately, it seems that we, 
especially our dark youth, are un- 
willing or afraid to use their heri- 
tage in something that is neces- 
sary in these disheartening days. 
Here, I believe the man who said: 
“Every good has within itself the 
seed of its own destruction.” We 
bask ourselves and strut around so 
much like peacocks in our indi- 
vidualism, our self-determination 
as we term it, that we’re afraid 
to cooperate with profitable en- 
deavors. We’re suspicious of every- 
thing, even ourselves. 

If the present war is to involve 
us directly, as some commentators 
say it will, something must be done 
to preserve and enhance the cul- 
ture of our great country. Some- 
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thing must be done to offset the 
utter disillusionment and despon- 
dency, as well as debauchery, that 
usually follow a war. I believe that 
a youth movement affiliated with 
the church or school and repre- 
senting a definite social cause can 
bridge the gap between war and 
peace. Nevertheless, it was my ex- 
perience, no later than this sum- 
mer and fall on the Kast and West 
coasts, to realize that many prom- 
ising young people with outstand- 
ing abilities and potentialities of 
being some of our nation’s greatest 
leaders have become so afraid of 
the inconsistencies of life and the 
apparent imminence of war that 
they have turned to wholesale in- 
teperance and drink, saying: “We'll 
drown out the horror of it all, for 
we only have the moment.” Am- 
bitious youth shall never accept 
failure. Adversity should inspire 
rather than discourage. The two 
youth movements in Germany 
were partly checked by the World 
War but flourished anew after- 
wards, for the ideals begun before 
the war still lived in the minds of 
the young people. 

The American youth movement 
should not be a movement for war, 
but for democracy in its broadest 
sense, which envelops creative pur- 
suits. Thomas F. Neblett in Youth 
Movements in the United States, il- 
lustrates the changing attitude to- 
ward youth’s place in American 
life and discusses youth before and 
after the war. He also describes 
programs of such organizations as 
the National Student Federation 
of America, the American Student 
Union, the American Youth Con- 
gress, the NYA, religious youth 
groups and local youth action so- 
cieties. ‘Perhaps democracy in 
America can effectively bolster its 
position by recognizing the de- 
mands of youth for careful consid- 
eration of its problems and gener- 
ous acknowledgment of its place in 
society ; although the majority lack 
a dominant ideal, youth every- 
where will be found to be sincere, 
responsive and capable when given 
opportunity, youth still have the 
desire to build, to make tradition, 
and to develop their own standards 
and no inherited sets of inhibitions 
or hand-me-down creeds will satis- 
fy them.’’? 


4 Kandel, I. L., op. cit., p. 427. 

5 Kandel, I. L., op. cit., p. 428. 

6 Kandel, I. L., op. cit., ch. 2. 

7 Neblett, Thomas F., Youth Movements in the 
Uns 
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What Is the Part of the Elementary School 
In a Program of National Defense ? 


SHALL discuss what 
the teacher can do, em- 
phasizing the following 
vital factors toward 
building better citizens. 
1. Teacher-pupil re- 


9 8§ 
EZ 
sponsibility. 


2. Health improvement. 


3. Characteristics of the demo- 
cratic way of living and their de- 
velopment through school work- 
shop and choral speaking. 

Someone has said that the bot- 
tleneck of education is in the pri- 
mary grades. I ame sure we can 
truthfully say that the bottleneck 
of common defense is in the hands 
of elementary school teachers. 
Then, what can we as elementary 
teachers do with the lives of those 
who come to us to be molded. The 
fact that the teacher is the key to 
effective citizenship training makes 
his or her responsibility a great 
one in carrying out sound training 
for the common defense, for neg- 
lect of adequate citizenship train- 
ing may be national peril. The 
signs of the times presents a chal- 
lenge and a golden opportunity in 
its call to all elementary teachers 
for patriotic public service in 
teaching citizenship and democ- 
racy. 

“I believe in democracy,” a 
teacher will say, “but how do I 
teach it? There are many me- 
diums by which we can preserve 
the best and finest things in Amer- 
ican life and train our younger 
children in better “living for to- 
day and learning for tomorrow.” 

Now as never before there is a 
need for providing opportunities 
for developing good citizens. It is 
good for a child to feel himself a 
part of a large group — a group 
made up of individuals working 
and playing together harmo- 
niously. 

(2) Improving the health of the 
pupils whom we contact daily is 
most essential for without a sound 


By AARON F. WILDER, Principal 
Norfleet School, Halifax County 


body no person can defend him- 
self nor the nation. The total de- 
fense program has placed addi- 
tional emphasis upon _ physical 
rather than military training in 
the secondary schools, hence the 
best contribution elementary teach- 
ers can make is to build healthy 
individuals through a_ balanced 
program of exercise and recrea- 
tion. By screening pupils the 
teacher is able to work with a 
group according to their defects. 
She can teach them good health 
habits through games, playlets, 
health talks, posters, club activi- 
ties, projects, puppet shows and 
by inspections all pupil participa- 
tion. A further opportunity is 
given in the screening process to 
teach the importance or need of 
the school lunch and lunch room, 
thus eradicating a great deal of 
malnutrition. The following should 
be stressed with the use of the 
lunch room; which in turn will 
teach our children common defense 
through participation; cleanliness 
—which is next to Godliness; well- 
balanced menus; _ cooperation, 
friendliness, correct forms of eti- 
quette, self-respect and _ loyalty. 
Selection of proper foods which 
will be taught to children in bal- 
ancing menus is a most important 
factor in the line of defense. You 
will readily agree that upon good 
food depends the efficiency and 
ability to work and think, the en- 
durance and keenness of muscles, 
nervous system, mind and posture 
of an individual. Without these 
all other preparation, regardless 
of careful planning will be ineffici- 
ently executed. Do not misunder- 
stand me to say, however, that 
this is the only way to improve 
health in our schools but time will 
not permit me to discuss it at 
length. 

Education for democracy must 
be education in a democracy. In 
carrying out a program of educa- 


tion for the common defense, the 


three characteristics, of the demo- 
cratic way of living should be our 
guideposts for all teachers’ and pu- 
pils’ activities. 

First—A belief in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Every 
individual posses unlimited poten- 
tialities. What the individual does 
counts in a democracy, hence chil- 
dren with the aid of the teacher 
must learn self-control and self- 
discipline of selfish impulses. 

Second — All human living is 
interrelated. No man can live to 
to himself alone. We must train 
children to live and work in 
groups, to cooperate, to respect the 
rights and opinions of others, as 
well as developing attitudes of re- 
sponsibility, a sense of “‘weness” 
and mutual helpfulness in school 
life if we expect any carry over of 
these qualities into adult life. 

Third—There must be developed 
within our boys and girls a faith 
in reason or reflecting thinking as 
a means for the solution of prob- 
lems and conflicts, for free men 
must discuss problems and arrive 
at conclusions together. A shared 
discussion of what to do and how 
to do it and what things to expect 
is always an educative experience. 
Each teacher, of course, might 
work out her own educational ob- 
jectives suitable for his or her 
group. Herein lies an opportunity 
for the teacher to make children 
conscious of the power and beauty 
of our own language in its best 
form. 

One way of doing this is through 
Choral Speaking, realizing that 
with the telephone, the radio, 
swifter transportation and the ne- 
cessity of more oral communica- 
tion there is a demand for better 
speech, it is an opportunity to pro- 
mote democratic situations in our 
school rooms, for in no other en- 
terprise do children so completely 
think together, feel together and 
work together for the complete suc- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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What Is the Part of the Elemen- 
tary School in a Program of 


National Defense? 
(Continued from Page 6) 
cess of their endeavors. They learn 


to project their personalities 
through the speaking of words to- 
gether, interpreting of characters, 
broadening of concepts thus broad- 
ening their outlook and under- 
standing. After all this is the 
democratic way of life. HElemen- 
tary teachers must learn the way 
of life of the students so as to help 
them become capable of getting by 
without being exploited in life. 

Begin with a few objectives such 
as the following: (1) Development 
of effective ways of thinking—tor 
example, imagination, giving illus- 
trations of his own, relating facts 
observed or read to past experi- 
ences, applying facts to his local 
community, applying facts to the 
State, nation, world and drawing 
conclusions. 

(2) Acquisition of desirable so- 
cial attitudes; bringing out self- 
discipline; learning to work and 
play with others, respect, sharing 
and tolerance. 

(3) Development of essential 
work habits and study skills—Paul 
Hanna in his book, Youth Serves 
The Community, tells us that chil- 
dren and youth will best learn how 
to live in a democratic society and 
changing world by actual thought- 
ful practice of the process itself. 
This means the utilization of edu- 
cative activities. 

(4) Increasing the range and 
maturity of each pupil’s interest— 
Here the school work shop idea 
gives an opportunity for training 
the hands as well as the minds. 
Booker Washington, one of our 
greatest pioneers in the field of 
education, stressed the importance 
of education of the hand, heart, 
and head. Classroom workshops 
bring about loyalty, obedience, re- 
spect, courtesy, self-reliance and 
cooperation, through an increased 
interest in care of books, hobbies, 
crafts, and nature activities. If 
the school is a workshop in a de- 
mocracy pupils and teachers will 
study their problems together 
(those problems for which chil- 
dren at any age level may assume 
full or partial responsibility, plan 
ways of meeting them, experiment 
with solutions and finally evaluate 
the results. Boys and girls living 


under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment should be taught demo- 
cratic ways of life. 

Teachers can further carry out, 
through the workshop practical 
training in citizenship in the com- 
munity through classroom experi- 
ences, for example—Protection of 
school properties, planting trees, 
shrubs at home and at school; 
planting gardens at home and 
school (this fact brings us back to 
our earlier discussion of Health 
Improvement). Exchanging ideas, 
experiences with other boys and 
girls of same age in other schools, 
making toys, maps, other articles, 
writing letters, and many others. 

Finally, from the viewpoint of 
the teacher, I will say it is ours to 
provide a well-balanced program 
for the spiritual and moral defense 
of democracy through Training in 
Civic Action, by providing class- 
room experiences; Training im 
Civic Thought—through a study 
of modern problems, an apprecia- 
tion of America’s vast natural and 
human resources, America’s in- 
dustries, America’s people and 
their contribution to our Ameri- 
can way of life. Our American 
standard of living, for we must 
build better citizens through edu- 
cation, recreation, hobbies, clubs, 
art, music, and crafts. 

Lord give us men the times de- 
mand, 

Strong minds, true hearts, and 
willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot 
kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office can- 
not buy; 

Men who have honor, 

Men who have will, 

Men who will not lie, 

Men who will not face the dema- 
gogue 

And condemn his treacherous flat- 
teries, without winking ; 

Tall men, strong men 

Who live above the fog, 

In public duty and private think- 
ing. 





Americanism: Its Significant 
Implications in Public 
School Education 


(Continued from Page 2) 
The future of our country will de- 
pend in large measure on the kind 
of education the schools provide 
for the people. The crisis upon 
which we are entering calls for 
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intelligent, resolute, educational 
leadership, for the highest states- 
manship. 


This year the theme for Ameri- 
can Education Week is—For the 
Common Defense — which will 
stress the enrichment of spiritual 
life, the strengthening of civic loy- 
alties, the development of human 
resources, the safeguarding of nat- 
ural resources, the perpetuation of 
individual liberties, the building of 
economic security and the provision 
for public education as the primary 
bulwark of our internal defense 
against forces that seek to destroy 
Americanism. Perhaps no better 
time could be selected than the 
present with its uncertainties, con- 
flicts, and doubts to bring home to 
the people not only the importance 
of public education, but also the 
necessity for keeping the schools 
under community control close to 
the home and the people. The pub- 
lic education program must en- 
sure: 

(1) The intelligent conservation and 


utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources, both human and natural. 
The development of the health and 
physical status of the people to 
the highest possible level. 

The development through educa- 
tion of the native capacity of the 
population for individual and so- 
cial well-being to the highest pos- 
sible level of effectiveness. This 
includes mental alertness, the 
growth of moral and ethical values 
in the individual and the develop- 
ment of a sense of social responsi- 
bility and of the capacity for ef- 
fective cooperative action. 


(2) 


(3) 


Our schools today must contrib- 
ute and continue to contribute to 
the military strength, the economic 
well-being and the upbuilding of 
the morale of America. Planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships, will be of 
slight value unless they are 
manned by those who have a genu- 
ine loyalty to the ideals and insti- 
tutions of our country. The school 
can make a great contribution to 
national defense by strengthening 
the morale of citizens. It can 
strengthen the unity, the confi- 
dence, the loyalty and the idealisms 
of the American people through 
attention to many activities and 
practices that can go forward in 
every school, the large, the small, 
the elementary and secondary, the 
rural and urban. It can also add 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Is Religious Training Needed In Our 
North Carolina Public Schools ? 


It was a wise person who said, 
“Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 

We, the trainers and educators 
of North Carolina youth, often 
boast of the progress our State is 
making in the field of education. 
Can we mention any marked prog- 
ress in the field of religion? 

The State of North Carolina has 
done a wonderful job for the citi- 
zens of the State, and especially 
is this progress seen among the 
Negro girls and boys. Wonderful, 
because every girl or boy in the 
State who desires an elementary or 
high school training may secure 
it with little or no cost on his part 
or the direct cost of his parents. 
There are State textbooks that 
may be used free by the elemen- 
tary pupil; free school transporta- 
tion; and free school lunches. 
These things are at the disposal of 
nearly every Negro boy and girl 
in the State. 

The State has done an equally 
fine job in giving to the Negro girls 
and boys well trained teachers. 
Those teachers who desire train- 
ing above that of college level may 
now secure it. Such is a splendid 
record for the State! 

With such well equipped schools, 
well trained teachers, and a well- 
planned course of study, is there 
not yet something lacking in the 
public school curriculums of North 
Carolina? In the school we teach: 
“reading,” “writing,” “arithmetic,” 
“history,” and other courses which 
tend toward progress. Is_ that 
course, that is so important to the 
welfare of any community, state, 
nation, or world taught? Do we 
give instructions in religious train- 
ing? 

By religious training I do not 
mean the training of one to preach 
the Gospel, or believe in a particu- 
lar denomination. I mean that 
training which has to do with the 
building of right character, cor- 


By CLARA CELESTINE BARNES 
Wendell Elementary School 


rect principles of conduct, and that 
training which furnishes an objec- 
tive toward which to move in life. 
Such training goes to make life 
sweeter and worth living. 

Some of the schools of the State 
have included religious training in 
their curriculums. These schools 
are for the most part church 
schools and I suppose that they 
teach certain religious rites in re- 
gard to their respective denomina- 
tions. But what of the public 
schools in which the greater per- 
centage of the youngsters are 
housed of the State? Is religious 
training a part of their program? 

Mr. Stephen J. Wright of the 
N.C. College for Negroes said in an 
address on June 23, 1941, before 
a group of undergraduate and 
graduate students that the follow- 
ing city and state schools have 
found the need of religous training 
and have placed in their curricu- 
lums the provisions for the same: 

“Chicago, St. Louis, Colorado, 
Durham, N. C., and New York City 
(elementary ).” 

The teachers in the above named 
schools must meet the require- 
ments of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and they receive their salary 
from the churches of the respec- 
tive communities. 

What are some of the needs of 
religious training in our schools? 
The world crisis of today demand 
citizens who possess sound charac- 
ter, correct principals of conduct 
and who are fair minded; citizens 
who will make for us a new world 
of life; citizens who will close the 
door on the past and open the door 
into a new area, and citizens are 
needed who possess moral leader- 
ship. 

What are we going to do about 
such a problem that is so vital 
important to the world today and 
especially to North Carolina? Are 
we going to talk about it and stop 
there, or are we going to put our 
shoulders to the wheel and push? 


We continue to boast of our prog- 
ress in the field of education. 

Is there really progress? Who 
can accurately say? Who knows 
the solution? For it has been said 
“that no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link” and in our State 
chain of education let us replace 
the weak links with stronger ones. 
Let us educate for correct princi- 
pals of conduct. Let us sense the 
need of religious training. 





Publicity in the Elementary 
School Library 
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the students the resources of the 

library on that particular subject. 

IV. PERSONAL CHATS WITH STU- 
DENTS: 


In most of our schools we know 
the children and it should be fair- 
ly easy to make these contacts. I 
would like to pass on to you this - 
little story. A very prominent 
lawyer in Providence states that 
his career began one morning 
about forty years ago when he was 
driving his cows to the pasture. 
Charles Elliot Norton, Professor 
of Fine Arts of Harvard met him 
and asked him if he could read. 
The boy got the idea that Mr. 
Norton had not read David Cop- 
perfield and that he really did 
want to know what it was all 
about. Mr. Norton loaned him the 
book and one night the boy went 
to the professor’s home and told 
him the whole story of David Cop- 
perfield. Then another book was 
loaned to him and another and 
another. This educational process 
lasted two years and the boy went 
to high school. 

V. ADULT ORGANIZATIONS: 

In our elementary school li- 
braries might it not be helpful to 
interest the parents in the li- 
brary’s service to their children? 
Perhaps we cannot do much in a 
social way but it is possible to 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Life 


By W.S. MAIZE, Instructor 


State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Man is remembered more by his 
failures than by his successes. He 
is blessed more for what he does 
not do, than he is praised for what 
he does. The reason for this is be- 
cause failure or omission is more 
conspicious. 

Life is similar to a book. In 
fact, life’s ledger has two pages. 
We may call one side the credit 
side, and the other the debit side. 
One must be judged more by his 
lost opportunities than by his ac- 
complishments. Why should a per- 
son be praised for the things that 
he is expected to do, and should do 
much better than he does? Why 
shouldn’t he be blamed for the op- 
portunities he ignores? Students 
grasp every opportunity! Let every 
soldier and civilian do likewise! 
Why? Because the best things of 
life are opportunities for service. 
One is helped most not when he 
is given something, but rather 
when he masters the way to make 
a fortune, not when he is _ be- 
queathed wisdom, but when he has 
the ability to acquire wisdom; not 
when he is a recipient but when he 
makes others recipients. This is 
the thing that goes to make up life. 

The material things in life may 
be highly desirable, but uften they 
are gross and sordid. They become 
an end in itself. They can nurture 
and sustain a hungry soul about as 
well as ice cream can satisfy a 
hungry stomach. If there is any 
satisfaction at all, it will last only 
a short while. The material would 
not amount to anything in this life, 
were it not for the spiritual. A 
golden cup can not quench one’s 
thirst. Costly jewels can not 
lengthen life. Money can not cre- 
ate love and mercy, kindness and 
gentleness, patience and persever- 
ance. 

The best opportunities are near 
us. They are not remote. They are 
in our homes, our vocations, our 
neighborhoods and in the depths 
of our individualities. All they ask 
is that we reach out and pluck 
them and develop them. 

Each student, each person plans 


to do better and be better some 
day. Most people have some fine 
resolutions deep down in their 
hearts. Some day we shall fight 
that destructive habit, some day 
read these excellent books, some 
day help my college or hospital, 
some day speak the encouraging 
word to that struggling young man 
or woman, some day put into ef- 
fect that decision. 

He can who will, but some great 
opportunity comes but once. The 
less you do your job today, the 
less you will do it tomorrow. Every 
period of life has its lessons and 
its duties. It is mighty hard to 
retrace one’s steps and do today 
what should have been done yes- 
terday. 

The good things of life never 
cease, but they come in small num- 
bers, the more we ignore them. 
Today you have health, time, 
friends and everything that could 
be desired. Tomorrow some of 
these will be gone. Do your best 
while you can. Contribute to the 
good things of life. 

Remember these words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

“The leading rule for a man of 

every calling is Diligence; 

Never put off for tomorrow, 

what you can do today.” 


Americanism, Etc. 
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to the reserve of the physical well- 
being and can strengthen other 
essential elements of a well-planned 
defense program. 

Americanism and democracy 
may be considered therefore as 
those activities which have gone 
into the making of the American 
way of life. We seem to be prac- 
tically unanimous in the belief that 
the fundamentals are worth pre- 
serving. Popular government with 
constitutional limitations, the pro- 
tection of minorities, the guaran- 
tee of certain rights to the indi- 
vidual —these and other rights 
and privileges we have come to look 


upon as our American heritage. 
Americanism insures a nation of 
free men with God given rights, 
and with a government erected to 
maintain and preserve them. The 
times demand that we reaffirm our 
faith in Americanism and democ- 
racy. Real Americanism demands 
that we dedicate ourselves to the 
preservation of the heritage of the 
American way of living. Let us 
unite and dedicate our hearts, our 
lives, our energies, and our for- 
tunes to the defense of our great 
nation. 

Education is the foundation of 
national defense. Teachers, pupils, 
parents, community resources, cur- 
riculum material, school activities, 
and the like are essential factors 
in any program of national de- 
fense. Amercanism and democracy 
must look to the schools and edu- 
cational systems for leadership 
during this crisis to safeguard the 
American way of life. 

“Long as thine Art shall love true love 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Hagle harms no Dove 

Long as thy Law by Law shall grow, 
Thy brother every man below 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 


Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall 
shall glow!” 


That is the way of Americanism, 
that is the democratic way of life. 


Publicity in the Elementary 
School Library 
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organize such groups as a Mother’s 
Reading Club or a Friends of the 
Libraries Group. 

Speaking of adults I am re- 
minded of the rime ““There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe she 
had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. She gave them 
some broth without any bread, she 
gave them a spanking and sent 
them to bed.” And someone has 
said, “There was another old 
woman who lived in a shoe, but 
she was wise and knew what to do. 
She gave her children good books 
to read. Then of a stick there was 
no need.” 
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| EDITORIALS | 


North Carolina State School Commission 
Raises Teachers Salaries 


CCORDING to facts culled from the Charlotte 
Observer of July 18, the State School Commis- 
sion approved a budget of $23,136,848, an amount in 
excess of any other appropriation ever appropriated 
for her public schools. 


Mr. Nathan H. Yelton, secretary of the commis- 
sion, stated that this amount will raise the pay of 
teachers back to pre-depression levels. 


The commission appropriated $339,560 to give 
A-grade instructors a ninth increment of $5.00 a 
month, $52,000 to give principals an increment of 
$7.00 a month. 

It also set aside $260,304 to further reduce the 
differential between white and Negro teachers. 
Teachers with master’s certificates and “successful” 
teaching experience, under a new classification may 
receive $150 a month. 

It was further stated that the increase for Negro 
teachers will raise the minimum of 5,790 A-grade 
teachers from $82 to $87 a month. 

Increases for Negro classified principals are raised 
from $128.50 to $134, as a minimum, and from 
$242.50 to $248 as the maximum. 

The commission estimated that 7,013 white teach- 
eds would get a ninth increment of $40 a year and 
1,845 Negro teachers would receive a ninth incre- 
ment of $32 a year. 

However, the Negro teachers’ pay is still lower by 
$18.00 than the white maximum, and in the master 
classification $20.00 below the figure for white teach- 
ers. The obliteration of the differential “is a con- 
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sumation devoutly to be wished.’ No doubt in time 
this difference will disappear. 

The program for equity still moves forward like the 
shadow on the dial plate or the heavenly body by 
which it is marked. We will continue to make our 
appeal for the State to attain this goal—ever keep- 
ing before the authorities that we are not unmindful 
of this unjust discrimination. 

The Negro teachers hold identical certificates, 
earned by the same toil and even greater sacrifice. 
The burdens, financial and otherwise, rest just as 
heavily upon their shoulders as upon the whites, and 
we firmly believe the white teachers themselves would 
like to see this injustice removed. “E’sse quam videri,” 
not Vidert quam esse, is emblazoned on the State’s 
escutcheon. 





Concerning the District Meetings 


Ne order that all the teachers may be informed as 
to the time and place of meetings of the four 
district teachers associations, we are here presenting 
the officers, times and places of said meetings: 


WESTERN DISTRICT 

The Western District of the N. C. Negro Teachers 
Association will hold its meeting at the Ridge View 
High School, Hickory. 

The meeting will be held Friday, November 7th, 
which is the first Friday in November. 

The officers of the district are: President, G. L. 
Johnson; vice president, B. D. Roberts; secretary, 
A. H. Anderson; treasurer, G. W. McCallum. 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

The next meeting of the Northeastern District will — 
be held in the Darden High School, Wilson, No- 
vember 8th. 

The officers are: President, Mr. H. C. Freeland, 
principal Waters Training School, Winton; vice pres- 
ident, Mr. H. D. Cooper, principal Ahoskie High 
school; secretary, Miss M. C. Taylor, Parmele Train- 
ing School. 

SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

The Southeastern District will hold its meeting in 
the E. E. Smith High School at Fayetteville, the 
third Saturday in November, which is the 15th. 

The officers are: President, Prof. E. A. Armstrong, 
Fayetteville; vice president, Mrs. Clara D. Mann, 
New Bern; recording secretary, Miss Sarah B. Nixon, 
Goldsboro; corresponding secretary, Mr. J. W. Broad- 
hurst; registrar, Mrs. Annie M. Evans. 

PIEDMONT DISTRICT 

The place of the meeting of the Piedmont District 
as voted at its last meeting was to be Rockingham; 
however, at this writing we are not prepared to 
state as a certainty that the meeting will be held 
there. 

However, if the members of the district are not 
duly informed of change of place by the officers of 
the district, the meeting will be held there the second 
Saturday in December, which is the 13th. 

The officers are: President, Mr. J. F. Gunn, Bur- 
lington; secretary, Miss Lenora McCullough, Yan- 
ceyville. 
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Our National Symbol of Unity 


In a democracy, more than in 
any other type of government, 
there is a need and demand for a 
school curriculum which meets the 
needs of every American citizen. 
To meet these needs we must in- 
augurate an effective defensive 
program, and if the schools are to 
do their part in the inauguration 
of this program, we as teachers 
plan, with care, our curriculum 
construction. 


For the past few years events in 
the United States and abroad have 
very definitely put American life 
on the defensive side. Our present 
defensive program surpasses any 
other ever attempted in our his- 
tory. We are witnessing our very 
first peace time conscription of 
men, The least we can do as Ameri- 
can citizens is to lend our every ef- 
fort to the carrying out of such a 
project. 

We cannot take for granted that 
since we are American citizens that 
is enough. On the contrary, our 
duties are made manifold. The 
necessity for true-hearted, loyal 
Americans cannot be over empha- 
sized during these perilous times. 
It is the opinion of many Ameri- 
cans that the term “democracy” 


By VIVIAN R. SHUFORD 
Mary Potter School, Oxford, N. C. 


merely suggests or implicates the 
standard for a nation, but do they 
really comprehend the significance 
attached to democracy as it lends 
itself to every day life? 


The definition for democracy in 
1914 as compared to the definition 
for democracy in 1941 is definitely 
different—not so much in the defi- 
nition itself, but in the interpreta- 
tion of the same. In our contem- 
porary, complex society, we must 
fit our democratic needs into the 
everyday needs of each individual. 
In 1914 had you visited most any 
high school in North Carolina, you 
would have heard civics teachers 
probing the students with laws on 
“How to be an American Citizen.” 
Now, in 1941, we as civics teachers, 
must not only teach our students 
to be mere good citizens, but we 
must also help them to become 
American-minded by showing how 
the defensive program, sponsored 
by our United States Government, 
prepares an individual for every- 
day needs. 

To show that we are trying to 
inculcate principles of democratic 
living here at Mary Potter, the 3-A 
American History Class made an 
Amercan flag as a spring project. 


This flag is made of red, white and 
blue sateen and by regulation meas- 
urements. The stars are whipped 
on in button-hole fashion and 
makes an attractive finished prod- 
uct. Each student contributed, in 
some way, in helping to complete 
the project—some sewed, some cut 
the strips, others the stars. When 
it was finished, each student felt 
that he or she had offered service. 
Is that not one of the first prin- 
ciples of true citizenship? 


This flag was presented in chapel 
and dedicated to Mrs. G. C. Shaw, 
one of the most outstanding citi- 
zens of Oxford, N. C. The presen- 
tation was accompanied by a pro- 
gram based on national defense, 
including poems, essays, national 
hymns and facts we should know 
about the flag. 

The teaching of the Constitu- 
tion, Declaration of Independence, 
and the history of the United 
States is not enough for the de- 
velopment of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. As important as they 
are, they do not produce individ- 
uals thoroughly patriotic and 
American-minded. What we need 
as a nation is to become “demo- 
cratic” by experiencing democracy. 











We have done our best to include the name of all paid members. 


sions in the January issue. 


We will gladly make any corrections and insert any omis- 


M embership Roll, 1941-1942 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 


Jordan-Sellers High School 


Mr. J. C. Johnson, Mrs. F. M. Johnson, Mrs. 
M. L. Walker, Mrs. B. P. Johnson, Miss M. P. 
Rhodes, Mrs. L. Durant, Mr. S. L. Mc- 
Keithan, Mr. W. J. Fisher, Mrs. A. D, Me- 
Kethan, Miss D. N. Lawson, Miss C. L. Harri- 
son, Mr. C. R. Scott, Miss H. T. Boykins, Mrs. 
G. M. Whitted, Mrs. E. N. Fisher, Miss D. Hous- 
ton, Mrs. E. T. Perry, Mrs. M. P. Mitchell. 


Happy Plains High School 


Mrs. Elreta M. Alexander, Mr. C. E, Corpen- 
ing, Mrs. Mabel Dillard, Mrs. Gladys S. Frazier, 
Mr. John A. Gibson, Mrs. Maggie C. Hoskins, 


Mrs. Lucille B. Morrison, Miss Geneva Medley, 
Mr. Charles C. Marable, Mrs. Ann H. Twitty, 
Miss S. Puline Williams, Mrs. Julia Johnson, Mr. 
R. W. Johnson. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Alamance County Training School 


Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Miss M. C. 
Sellars, Mrs. Ethel M. Horton, Mrs. N. D. Walk- 


er, Mrs. B. D. Clarke, Miss H. L. Chambers, 
Mrs. L. I. Sharpe, Miss E. L. Walker, Mrs. 
J. D. Brown. 


Alamance County Unit 
Mr. Dow Spaulding, Miss Marcellette Camp- 


bell, Mr. Daniel O. Leatherby, Mr. Percy D. 
Mitchell, Miss Grace M. Thomas, Mrs. Maud H. 
Ivey, Miss Eva R. Everett, Mrs. Mable H. Poole, 
Mrs. Geneva Ingram, Mrs. Zora Kemp Dillard, 
Mrs. Leora E. Trollinger, Miss Sallie B. Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. Bessie M. Gilmer, Mrs. Suella S. 
Hayes, Mrs. Pluma L. Foster, Mr. W. I. Morris, 
Miss Sadie M. Bowes, Miss Marian B. Leath, 
Miss Amelia B. Ellison, Miss Marie E. Tyler, 
W. R. Warren, W. H. Whitted, Mr. Jesse J. 
Lanier, Miss Gilberta A. Jeffries, Mrs. Madeline 
M. Turner, Mrs. Fostena E. Keck, Miss Lela E. 
Rumpley, Mrs. Augusta C. Lee, Miss Juanita M. 
Day, Miss Ruby M. Turner, Mrs. Mary M. 
Glover, Mrs. Viola C. Morris, Mrs. Mabel Hazel 
Gant, Miss Eunice M. Faucette, Mrs. Iva Loftin, 
Miss Alice Tate, Mrs. Merle B. McRae, Mrs. 
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Mary B. Richmond, Miss Dorothy Holt, Rev. 
J. Ww. Albright, Miss Minetta V. Robinson, Mrs. 
Clara C. Boyd, Mrs. Julia H. Pettway, Mr. 
R. H. Faucette, Mrs. Mary J. Holt, Miss Maggie 
L. McKoy. Mr. Dempsey Pettway, Jr., Miss M. 
Lorine Turner, Mrs. Lucille G. Holland, Mrs. 
Minnie Donnell, Mrs. Alice J. Murray, Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Griffin, Miss Zola Mae Black, Mrs. 
Ava H. Watlington, Mr. Alonzo Burgins, Mr. 
T. R. Worth, Mrs. Annie P. Rogers, Mrs. Vic- 
toria M. Wade, Miss Eliza C. Holt, Mrs. Fannie 
B. Kirk, Mrs. Louise H. Summers, Miss Annie B. 
Champion, Mrs. Margaret H. Daye, Miss Katrine 
Dillard, Miss Sarah C. Inman, Mis see ee 


pee ANSON COUNTY 


Anson County Training School 


Mrs. A. B. Steward, Miss M. Thomas, Mrs. 
bby M. Thomas, Mrs. B. S. Croekett, Mrs. L. Leak, 


_ B. Price, Mrs. Ethel B. Westbrooks, Miss 
eis Adams, Mrs. C. C. Hooper, Mrs. M. F. 
Dargan, Miss M. Elliott, Mrs. S. M. Cowans, 
Miss A. C. Pasour, Miss M. P. Ingram, Mr. 


L. M. Massey, Mr. G. H. Muse, Mr. T. W. Ben- 
nett, Miss E. T. Graves, Miss D. A. Daniels, 
Mrs. G. V. Sills, Rev. J. R. Faison, M. H. Ken- 
nedy. p 
Ansonville High School 

Mr. W. O. McNair, Mrs. Willie V. Hlliott, 
Miss H. E. Hasty, Mr. P. M. Evans, Mrs. P. M. 
Evans, Miss Marjorie Richardson, Mr. W. C. 
Morgan, Mrs. J. E. Little, Mr. J. A. Blount. 


Morven High School 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mrs. I. M. Jones, Mr. F. I. 
Quick, Mrs. D. E. Poe, Mrs. Geneva Capel, Mrs. 
E. L. Young, Mrs. V. C. Boone, Mrs. M. L. Mc- 
Rae, Mrs. Annie Martin. 


Anson Oounty Rural Group 


Miss Geraldine Stewart, Miss Johnsie Deberry, 
Miss Carrie Mae Watkins, Miss Bettye Luther, 


Miss Nora Lee McCormick, Mrs. Claudia F. 
Saine, Mrs. Veda M. Flowers, Mrs. Mary B. 
Singletary, Mrs. Blanche O. Williams, Mrs. 
Doretha Bennett, Mrs. Inez Hill Moss, Mrs. 


Nannie R. Johnson, Mrs. Vera K. Williams, Mrs. 
Nora W. Cash, Mrs. Susie W. Massey, Mrs. 
Mamie B. Alexander, Mrs. Mamie H. Perry, Mrs. 
Rosa B. Morgan, Rev. J. H. Cowan, Mr. John 
Covington, Mr. Ernest Dixon, Mr. Grey W. 
Perry, Mr. Claud Jones, Miss Nannie J. Ratliff, 
Miss Bernice Mask, Miss Annie Flowers, Miss 
Ola Flowers, Miss Nannie J. Ratliff, Miss Ber- 
nice Mask. 


Deep Creek High School 


Mr. George B. Williams, Mrs. Ephania Wil- 
liams, Mr. J. C. Hillian, Mrs. Ednir H. Me- 
Manus. 


Lilesville High School 


Mr. James W. O’Kelly, Mr. James H. Justice, 
Mr. J. H. Rumph, Mrs. Hortense G. O’Daniels, 
Miss Esther V. Frye, Miss Sarah M. Bennett, 
Miss Mattie Baucom, Mrs. Hattie F. McLucas. 


Polkton High School 


Mr. Reece B. Sinclair, Mrs. Margaret H. Sin- 
clair, Mrs. Pauline D. Tillman, Miss Dorothy El- 
liott, Mr. Stanley Jones, Mrs. Johnsie Jones, 
Mrs. Rosa B. Little, Mrs. Martha Richardson, 
Miss Lucile Crump, Mrs. Geneva G. Miller, Mrs. 
Johnsie B. Massey, Miss Ida K. Massey, Mrs. 
Mary Reid Lilly, Mrs. Effie Capel, Miss Harriett 
Little, Miss Mary V. Bennett, Miss Ethel Worth, 
Miss Gertrude Dargan, Miss Venetta T. Bostick, 
Miss Sadie V. Hauser, Mrs. Lena E. Smith, Mrs. 
Margie L. Ham, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Pantego High School 


Mr. J. C. Bias, Mrs. J. C. Bias, 
Hawkins, Miss J. A. Godley, Mr. K. E. White, 
Mr. John W Smith, Mrs. E. F. Barnes, Mr. 
F. H. Mebane, Mrs. F. R. Keyes, Miss O. B. 
Benson, Miss B. A. Wood, Mrs. G. C. Forbes, 
Mrs. Gertrude Godley. 


Belhaven School 


Prof. G. T. Swinson, Miss Ernestine M. Hayes, 
Mrs. Irma A. Owens, Mrs. Delilah S. Clark, Mr. 

xB, D. Mosley, Mrs. Caroline R. Hooten, 
»y W. Westbrook, Mrs. Georgia H. Mor- 
Jessie L. Carter, Mrs. Romaine G. 
Luey O. Brown, Mrs. Carrie C. 
s Fay Della Tucker, Mrs. Augusta C. 


Miss A. S. 







Washington High School 


P. S. Jones, Principal; H. Thomas Tucker, 
M. Q. Wyche, W. M. Daniels, Jr., Van H. Foster, 
Helen T. Wade, Mrs. Clumpertee T. Tucker, Mrs. 
Dorcas B. Douglass, Mrs. Nora F. Dowdy, Evelyn 
M, Hvyans, Nannie B. Elam, Olivia V. Dunstan, 
Della R. Whittington, Helen O. Cooper, Beatrice 
C. Jones, Carrie A. McClellan, Clarine Smith, 
Maude P. Beebe, Priscilla M. Gaston, Evelyn B. 
Faison, Hester F. Taylor, Ethel L. Howard, Alma 
Guess, Mrs. E. M. Graves. 
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Washington Administrative Unit 


William Whichard, Katie W. Bailey, Gertie 
Jenkins, Edna Wimberley, Carrie Venters, Nellie 
W. Prather. 


BERTIH COUNTY 
Bertie County Unit 


Miss Silena Cherry, Mr. L. M. Jackson, Mr. 


George E. Moore, Mrs. Amaza Holloman, Miss 
Mary R. Rice, Mrs. Daisy Peele Townes, Rev. 
J. P. Law, Mrs. Alice Sharrock, Mr. Zebedee 


Raynor, Mrs. Maude C. Powell, Mr. T. M. Gar- 
ris, Mrs. Pauline Grice, Miss Mary P. Taylor, 
Rey. Paul A. Bishop, Mrs. Lucy J. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Lendorsa Whitaker, Miss Lucille White, Mrs. 
C. F. Wilder, Rev. C. F. Wilder, Mrs. Maude C. 
Moore, Mrs. Ruth James, Mrs. Raie B. Cherry, 
Mrs. Mollie P. Holley, Miss Polly O. Holly, Mrs. 
Ethel B. White, Miss Lessie Speller, Mrs. Pearl 
Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Bunch, Miss Viola Ruffin, 
Miss Tullie Ruffin, Mrs. Rosa B. Thompson, Miss 
Annie Mitchell, Mrs. N. E. Simpson, Mr. George 
E. Peele, Mrs. Annie R. Sessoms, Mrs. Christine 
Sharp, Miss Mildred Spivey, Mrs. Sadie Luton, 
Mr. W. E. Bennett, Mrs. R. A. Luton, Mrs. 
Mabel Wynn, Rev. L. T. Bond. 


C. G. White High School 


Mr. C. G. White, Mrs. C. G. White, Miss Mary 
J. White, Mrs. Clara M. Blount, Miss Martha L. 


Martin, Miss Carolyn K. Drake, Mr. J. W. 
Moore, Miss Clara O. York, Mrs. Pearl N. 
Young, Mr. Alexander A. Smith, Rev. I. B. 
Brinkley, Mrs. lL. C. Brinkley, Mr. James H. 


Baker, Miss W. O. Spellman, Mr. J. R. Thomas, 
Miss Martha L. Robinson. 


Colerain Graded School 


Rev. D. L. Simons, Miss Olga M. Sharpe, Miss 
Karene Morris, Mrs. Florida E. Simons, Mrs. 
Mary Knight White. 


BLADEN COUNTY 


Miss Lucille Newkirk, Rev. J. F. McLaurin, 
Mr. D. L. Williams, Miss Virginia McLaurin, 


Miss Ruth Allison, Miss Edith Durham, Mr. 
Clarence McDonald, Miss Eliza Beebee, Mrs. 
Ceelya B. Grady, Mrs. Mary Robinson, Miss 


Theresa Payne, Mrs. Mamie Moore, Miss Pennie 
Currie, Miss Sarah Murphy, Mr. Gladwin Shaw, 


Miss Mammie Pierce, Mrs. Mary Page, Miss 
Frankie Shaw, Mrs. Mary Saunders, Mrs. Bea- 
trice Robinson, Mrs. Lessie Roberts, Mrs. Sallie 


Underwood, Mrs. Annie Wentworth, Mrs. Maggie 
Murphy, Mr. Robert Johnson, Miss Maggie Camp- 
bell, Mr. H. E. Brown, Miss Lessie Wright, Mrs. 


J. W. Moore, Miss Iris Spaulding, Mr. C. M. 
McCall, Miss B. Jenkins, Mrs. M. Barber. 
Bladenboro School 
Bruce Rice, Mary Hayes, Annie Potts, Helen 


Singletary, Francis ©. Jones, Margaret Nettles, 


T. M. Reynolds. 


Bladen County Training School 
Elizabethtown 


Mr. J. W. Moore, Principal; Miss F. L. Sadg- 
war, Miss L. B. Westry, Mrs. E. H. Brown, Miss 
L. Cooper, Miss M. W. Jones, Mr. R. R. Ram- 
seur, Mr. A. S. Gaston, Miss Ethel Lewis, Mrs. 
Katie Moore, Mr. G. C. Baughms, Mr. H. B. 
Ward, Mrs. D. S. Baker, Mr. R. S. Nelson. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 

County Training School 
Mr. Alvin C. Caviness, Mr. G. Albert Gore, 
Mr. Arthur Howell, Miss Roberta Ellis, Mr. Al- 
phonso Williams, Miss Jannie F. Watkins, Miss 
Alberta Robinson, Mrs. Mabel Morgan, Mrs. Eva 
V. Lee, Mrs. Cora L. Parker, Mrs. Alberta L. 


Roseboro, Mrs. Florence Williams, Mrs. Estelle 
Swain, Miss Catherine Marsby. 


County Rural Unit 


Miss Helen Stephens, Mrs. Alva B. Greene, 
Mrs. Berta McGill, Miss Christine McKoy, Miss 
Bertha Hewett, Mr. Hollie Bryant, Mrs. Helen 


Rogerson Dorsey, Miss Lenora Johnson, Mr. Abra- 
ham McCoy, Miss Sallie Perry, Miss Blanche 
Miller, Miss Maude Hankins, Miss Hester Davis, 
Miss Olivia Henderson, Mr. Ernest Swain, Mrs. 
Mattie B. Smith, Miss Catherine Hall, Miss 
Carrie Jackson, Miss Gertrude Gibbs, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Hattye Willis, Mr. E. O. Gandy, 
Mrs. Pearl Johnson Stevenson, Miss Josie Mc- 
Coy, Miss Lillian M. Gore, Mr. H. B. Greene, 
Miss Beatrice Hynes, Miss Katherine McKenzie, 
Mrs. Sarah Moore, Mrs. Olivia Williams Mor- 
gan, Mr. Courtlandt Greene, Mrs. Dorothy 
Thorpe, Mrs. Bertha Perry, Mrs. Gladys Baldwin 
Weston, Miss Lillian Austin, Mrs. Louise Vernon 
Gore, Mrs. Jessie Monroe, Miss Alice Gore. 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Asheville-Buncombe Teachers Association 
Stephens-Lee High School 


Mr. A. E. Manley, Mr. J. A. Dusenbury, Mr. 
P. E. Wilmer, Miss Frances Smith, Miss E. L. 
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Pearson, Mrs. W. D. Moore, Mrs. O. M. Rey- 
nolds, Mrs. C. P. Baker, Mr. L. Hardin, Miss 


R. L. Chambers, Mr. V. D. Cowan, Mr. R. M. 
Hendrix, Mr. L. T. Haith, Mrs. M. W. McCain, 
Mr. E. M. Walker, Mrs. A. P. Martin, Miss B. L. 


Miller, Mrs. H. C. Butler, Miss L. Bohannon, 
Mrs. L. S. Herring, Miss M. J. Rumley. 
Mountain Street School 
Miss Mamie Martin, Miss W. H. Knuckles, 
Mrs. J. H. Glover, Mrs. L. D. Shephard, Mrs. 
L. M. Owens, Mrs. T. P. White, Mrs. J. G. 
Holland, Miss C. Slaughter. 
Livingston Street School 
Mrs. R. S. Battle, Mrs. J. B. Kebe, Mrs. 
I. W. James, Miss J. P. Few, Mrs. J. HH. 


Weaver. 
Burton Street School 


Mrs. H. H. Love, Mrs. G. P. Pharr, Mrs. A. H. 
Lane, Mrs. G. D. Jones, Mrs. N. R. Buford. 


Rural Group 


Miss Ida Wilfong, Mrs. R. E. Fortune, 
Daisy Glenn, Mrs. J. P. Laster, Mr. 
Daniels, Mrs. L. Brogdon. 


Hill Street School 


Mr. P. R. Dusenbury, Mrs. L. B. Michael. Mrs, 
EK. C. Hayes, Mrs. V. H. Birchette, Miss Helen 
Patterson, Mrs. V. C. Cooper, Miss S. Boman, 
Miss B. M. Darden, Mrs. H. Y. Goodwin, Miss 
B. Chambers, Mr. Allen Lynch, Mrs. L. B. Reid, 
Mrs. L. J. Dusenbury, Miss Stella Jones, Mrs. 
A. M. Lipscombe. 


Allen Home 


Miss J. Titus, Miss Williams, Miss I. R. Jones, 
Miss Andrews. 


Ashland Avenue School 


Mrs. E. B. Anderson, Mrs. E. S. Carter, Mrs. 
E. M. Canty, Mrs. M. J. Gormon, Mrs. M. Y. 
Gregg, Miss L. M. Harrison, Mrs. L. E. Horne, 
Mrs. R. H. Lee, Miss A. B. Logan, Mrs. S. D. 
Moore, Miss B. F. Reinhardt, Miss C. E. Russell, 
Miss F. L. Saxton, Mr. E. T. Tarpley. 


BURKE COUNTY 


Morganton-Burke Teachers Association 


Rey. W. S. Plair, Miss W. Happel Holdt, Mrs. 
Hattie Irving, Miss J. B. Dixon, Miss Louise 
Bell, Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Mrs. R. F. O’Neil, 
Mrs. L. G. Walton, Mrs. W. B. Gibson, Mrs. 
C. S. Hamilton, Mrs. I. R. Flemming, Mrs. K. H. 
Young, Mr. J. O. Johnson, Mr. J. H. Carson, 
Mr. C. R. Daniels. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 


Barber-Scotia College 


Miss Marion Carter, Miss S. M. Rice, Miss 
Mamie Bedell, Miss C. A. Percival, Miss Jesnette 
Temple, Miss Alta Newton, Miss Vivian Joseph, 
Miss Carrie Mabry, Mrs. Lucile D. Brooks, Mr. 
C. E. Boulware, President L. S. Cozart, Mr. M. F. 
Shute, Mrs. L. S. Cozart. 


Logan High School, Concord 


Mr. E. L. James, Miss Ruth Blake, Miss M. E. 
Banner, Mr. M. L. Barfield, Mrs. E. B. Baucom, 
Mrs. L. D. Boger, Mrs. L. J. Best, Mrs. E. G. 
Brown, Mr. James Boger, Miss L. R. Council, 
Miss D. E. Dennis, Mrs. B. N. Fowlkes, Mrs. 
A. E. Hayley, Miss G. P. Hayley, Mrs. E. O. 
James, Miss K. E. Jones, Mrs. R. N. Moore, 
Miss F. M. Onque, Miss L. M. Spencer, Mrs. 


M. I. Wilson, Mrs. M. M. Williams, Mr. E. J. 
Willie. 


Mrs. 
Tes 


County Group 


Miss E. Byers, Mrs. S. O. GC. Weeks, 
Marion Woods, Miss Frances Lee Alexander. 


Center View High School 


Mrs. L. N. Alexander, Mr. C. T. Craig, Miss 
L. M. Dean, Mrs. - W. Fisher, Miss S. E. 
Gibson, Mrs. D. B. Gilliam, Miss O. B. Graeber, 
Mrs. E. M. Johnson, Mr. E. H. Kyer, Miss M. B. 
McDonald, Miss E. M. McKinley, Mrs. H. T. 
Reid, Miss M. E. Sutton, Miss N. S. Williams, 
Mr. W. L. Reid, Mrs. N. Miller. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 
Goldston High School 


Miss Alice G. McLean, Miss Mozella Lambert, 
Mrs. Florence D. Little, Miss Inease Turner, 
Miss Lessie Monroe, Miss Nettie Houston, Miss 
Naomi L. Sanders, Mr. W. H. McLaughlin, Mr. 
Milton B. Ray, Miss Annie J. Thompson, Mr. 
W. A. McLaughlin, Mrs. Roberta French, Miss 
Annie S. Tysor. 


Hinton-Beckwith School 


Mr. Joseph D. Womble, Mrs. Cornelia J. 
Headen, Miss Estelle M. Council, Miss Mattie B. 
Hooker. 


Miss 
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Horton High School, Pittsboro 


Miss Mary Boley, Mr. B. J. Lee, Mr. I. E. 
Taylor, Mr. C. L. Powell, Mr. J. D. Fisher, Miss 
M. L. Stark, Mrs. Odessa K. Harris, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Baldwin, Miss D. L. Britt, Mrs. C. E. 
Snypes, Mr. J. R. Richardson, Miss Mannie B. 
Bryant, Miss A. B. Harris, Mrs. Evelyn B. 
Artis. 


Chatham County Training School, 
Siler City 


Mr. A. S. Kennedy, Miss S. L. Marsh, Miss 
A. L. Marsh, Miss D. L. Edwards, Miss L. E. 
McNeill, Miss C. P. Alston, Miss M. P. Brower, 
Mrs. H. F. Walden, Mrs. A. F. McCleave, Mr. 
T. Siler, Mrs. S. D. Peay, Mr. J. T. Wilson, 
Miss 8S. E. Walden, Mrs. R. H. Robinson. 


Chatham County Unit 


Mrs. T. V. Crump, Mr. Beecher Coward, Mrs. 
K. M. Marsh, Mrs. Alvesta Spinks Glover, Mr. 
R. I. Brody, Mrs. Lillian G. Jackson, Miss L. M. 
Gunter, Mrs. Beulah Clegg, Miss Louise Durham, 
Miss L. M. Laster, Miss Nancy Rieves, Miss 
Verdie McClinton, Rev. O. P. Foster, Miss Cassie 
D. Ridley, Mrs. Mae D. Cotton, Miss Lula Avant, 
Mr. T. T. Husband, Miss Fannie Baldwin, Mrs. 
Lillian G. Jackson. 


CAMDEN COUNTY 


Sawyers Creek High School 


Mrs. Bessie G. Trafton, Mrs. Ella B. Perry, 
Mrs. Merlyn G. Perry, Miss Evelyn M. Majette, 
Mr. Nathan G. Perry. 


Rosenwald School, South Mills 


Mr. J. H. Sykes, Mr. Clarence Bowe, Mr. 
James G. Thompson, Miss Lucile V. Murray, Miss 
Sallie W. Artice, Mrs. Katherine Calloway, Mrs. 
Mattie B. Stokely, Mr. M. C. Calloway. 


CARTERET COUNTY 
Morehead City Roll 


Miss Sudie Fennell, Miss Elva Hester, Miss 
Mary I. Mitchner, Miss Vivian E. Mills, Miss 
Sylvia Sheppard, Miss Margaret Brown, Mrs. 


Mary E. Price, Miss Marion Brame, Mr. J. W. 


Campbell. 
Stella School 
Mr. Frank Mathewson, Miss Eva Mathewson. 


County Teachers 


Miss Vivian Parker, Miss Nettie H. Tate, Mrs. 
Ollie B. Davis, Miss Myrtle Edwards, Miss Chris- 
tine Vann. 


Beaufort High School 


Mrs. L. S. Lassiter, Mrs. B. S. Thomas, Miss 
Edna Johnson, Miss H. M. Hawkins, Miss H. M. 
Davis, Miss W. E. Thomas, Mr. A. E. Murrell, 
Mr. J. G. Hayes, Miss Eliza B. Henderson, Mrs. 
Marie C. Lane, Mr. T. I. Long. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 


Davidson School 


Mr. R. J. Davidson, Mrs. M. B. Ledbetter, Mr. 
D. A. Costner, Miss Mattie L. Gidney, Mrs. E. A. 
Tribble, Miss Margaret V. Davidson, Mrs. G. H. 
Rippy, Mrs. Jessie G. Costner. 


Cleveland County Unit 


Miss L. S. Galbraith, Mr. Henry T. Allen, Mrs. 
Mary S. Ball, Mrs. Mittie Borders, Miss Lois E. 
Briggs, Mrs. Izetta Carry, Mr. John Carry, Mrs. 
Mary A. Croom, Mrs. Hattie Edwards, Miss 
Beulah Long, Miss Dora L. Greene, Rev. D. P. 
Harley, Prof. W. E. Ricks, Miss Sarah Lawson 


Ross, Miss Glendora Rudisill, Mr. Andrew J. 
Taylor, Mrs. Hester Ward, Mrs. Gwendolyn D. 
Waters, Mrs. Duella Webb, Mr. C. G. Wilson, 


Mrs. Emma Woods, Mrs. Mildred C. Howell, Mrs. 


Agnes Spikes, Miss Esther Neil Knuckles, Miss 
Carolyn Alwilda Means, Mrs. Bessie Pass, Miss 
Susiie Cooper, Miss Sylvia Robinson, Mrs. Olivia 
Case Reid, Mrs. Esther Roberts Keaton, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roberts, Mrs. Lucille L. Hill, Miss 


Marion Franklin, Miss Nevada McAfee Wilson, 
Mrs. Floride Smith, Miss Mattie Peeler, Miss 
Virginia Byers, Miss Lillian Carter Green, Miss 
Lizzie Moon, Mr. Curtis Perkins. 


Compact High School 


Prof. Leon L. Adams, Mr. Marshall L. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Kathryn Wilson, Miss Lois Spencer, 
Mrs. Susie M. Taylor, Mr. C. P. Dusenbury, Mrs. 
M. O. Ratcliffe, Mrs. Laura E. Burge, Mrs. 
Ina E. Brown, Miss Margaret J. Falls. 


Cleveland High School, Shelby 


Mr. B. D. Roberts, Mrs. A. W. Roberts, Mr. 
James Hoskins, Mr. W. C. Young, Mr. R. L 


Garrett, Mr. Alton Hagg, Mrs. Ester Perkins, 
Miss N. J. Pass, Mrs. Mae Troy Ezell, Miss 
A. E. Bridgs, Mrs. C. Mack, Miss Fannetta 


Morrow, Mrs. Louise Howell, Miss Louise Hos- 


kins, Miss Mills, Miss L. M. Warren, 
Carrie Burton, Mrs. M. G. Foster. 


Douglas High School 


Miss Lula R. Walls, Miss Jaynell Harris, Miss 
Shiela Mack, Miss Josephine Battle, Mr. Zoel 
Sylvester Hargrave, Mr. A. D. Belton, Miss Ger- 
trude Geneva Plair, Miss Louisa O. Cooper, Miss 
a = Harshow, Mr. F. M. Pullen, Rev. A. W. 

oster. 


Mrs. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West St. High School, New Bern 


Prof. J. T. Baber, Mr. W. M. Booker, Mrs. 
Blanche L. Rivers, Mrs. Carrie R. Fisher, Mrs. 
Lauretta Smith, Mrs. Willie G. Mumford, Miss 
K. Triplett, Mrs. Mary B. Perkins, Mrs. S. J. 
Pickett, Miss E. C. Mials, Miss W. M. Johnson, 
Miss Mary E. Dent, Mrs. Gladys R. Redding, 
Mrs. Eva G. Adams, Miss L. M. Jennings, Mrs. 
M. B. Styron, Mrs. Mary B. Mcelver, Miss E. 
Buchanan, Mrs. C. E. O’Hara Mrs. Nan W. 
Scott, Mrs. E. M. Powell, Mr. P. M. Jenkins. 


Craven County Rural Schools 


Miss Tamar Smith, Mrs. Pearsie Gibbs Dan- 
iels, Mrs. Dorothy Walker, Miss Ruby Sanders, 
Leonidas J. Willie, George Stanley, Mrs. Ethel 
Moye, Miss Martha Butler, Miss Hattie Mae Jack- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth White, Thomas Hardy, Miss 
Juilette Gibbs, Miss Charlotte Johnson, Miss 
Mary Roberts, Mrs. Julia Bynum, Mrs. Mary 
Mattocks Brown, Miss Gona Mae Ventris, Mrs. 
Mary Wynn, Miss Matilda Godetts, Miss Winnie 
Cobb, Mrs. Rebecca Davis, Mrs. Mary Mitchell 
Smith, Miss Eva Smith, T. L. Bynum, Mrs. 
Nannie H. Martin, Miss Pocahontas Scott, Miss 
Emma Moye, Mrs. Rosa B. Hill, Miss Pearl Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Naomi Ryder, Mrs. Georgia Cook 
Gant, George Busby, John O. Daniels, Gorham F. 
Scott, Miss Callie M. Roach, Miss Maggie Barber, 
Mrs. Bessie Williams, Miss Essie Mae White, 
Miss Geraldine Best, Mrs. Lillian Thorogood, Miss 
Bessie Cox. 

Miss Mary Jones, Miss Missouri Cutler, Mrs. 
Maggie Mitchell Pugh, John Mallette, A. D. 
Smith, Miss Martha Chapman, Mrs. Jennie JoJhn- 
son, Mrs. Harriet Lawrence, Miss Ethel Barber, 
Mrs. Janie V. Jackson, Mrs. Carolyn Bias, Miss 
Ollie B. King, Miss Kathleen Martin, Miss Ara- 
minta Garrett, Mrs. Edna K. Tucker, J. R. Hill, 
Miss Carrie Keyes, Miss Annie Walker, Mrs. 
Annie Holloway Chapman, Miss Lydia Spencer. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Lenoir City Unit 


Mr. J. J. Spearman, Miss Esther Carson, Mr. 
J. H. Jones, Miss M. Evelyn Bethea, Mrs. G. G. 
Dillard, Mr. Claude T. Erwin, Miss Toy C. 
Dula, Miss A. Colene Patterson, Miss Z%. J. 
Pinkstone, Mrs. M. N. Stevenson, Miss Virginia 
O. Patterson, Miss Louise Corpening. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 
Newton-Conover Schools 


Mr. Taft H. Broome, Lillian E. Brown, Gladi- 
ola E. Singleton, Fannie B. Headen, Gladys V. 
Smyre, Estelle Waddell, Constance G. Adams, 
Amanda Smith, F. D. Murchison, William H. 
Jones, Casper W. Hill. 


Ridgeview High School 

Miss H. C. Belton, Miss M. G. Belton, Miss 
A. E. Cox, Mrs. A. J. Deal, Mr. J. A. Dillard, 
Miss L. G. Ellis, Mr. H. L. Faggett, Mr. D. F. 
Forney, Miss M A. Poston, Miss F. B. McCurry, 
Mrs. E. E. McFall, Mrs. M. L. Mitchell, Mr. 
E. T. Moore, Miss D. I. Utley, Mrs. C. H. 
Booker, Mr. A. W. Booker, Miss E. Washington, 
Miss EH. E. Howze, Miss M. E. Johnson, Miss D. 


Bennett. 
CASWELL COUNTY 


Mrs. G. M. Dillard, Mrs. R. A. Benjamin, Miss 
E. B. Vaughn, Miss L. McCullough, Mr. W. A. 
Bingham, Miss L. V. Graves, Mr. N. L. Dillard, 
Miss Julia Wilson, Miss L. L. Gaddy, Miss C. E. 
Graves, Miss M. E. Dodson, Miss S. B. Meador, 
Miss D. L. Palmer, Miss Vivian Brown, Miss 
G. L. Brown, Miss Z. E. Belton, Mrs. O. M. 
King, Mrs. O. D. Brown, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
Miss L. L. Currie, Miss L. Wilmer, Miss W. C. 
Carrington, Mr. J. C. Browning, Mrs. Lugene 
Davis, Mrs. Dorothy Penn, Miss Ethel Jane 
Stokes, Mrs. Gainelle Bruce, Mrs. Mattie Wilson, 
Mr. Leon Brown, Miss Vivian Pickard, Mr. 
W. M. Gilmore, Miss W. M. Floyd, Miss M. L. 
Haith, Mrs. A. T. Taylor, Mr. J. E. Belton, Mrs. 


T. C. Beam, Mrs. F. K. Lanier, Mrs. B. M. 
Nance, Mrs. L. B. McMillan, Mrs. C. A. Turner, 
Mrs. S. L. Edgerton, Miss J. Williamson, Miss 
D. M. Bowe, Mrs. P. Casino, Mrs. A. W. 
Poole, Mrs. V. G. Brown, Miss H. L. Dillard, 
Miss S. Williamson, Mrs. C. R. Stanley, Mrs. 
E. R. Hunt, Rev. C. C. Harvey, Mrs. N. H. 


Geary, Mrs. J. D. Jones, Miss R. L. Hanes, Miss 
S. A. Archie, Rev. J. F. Harroway, Miss A. C. 
Barden, Mrs. E. H. Smith; Miss H. L. Jeffers, 
Mrs. C. C. Slade, Mrs. E. M. Whiteworth, Miss 
L. M. Palmer, Mrs. A. B. Johnson, Miss N. B. 
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Bigelow, Mrs. A. B. McRae, Mrs. F. Simmons, 
Miss L. Hill, Mrs. Q. E. Hill, Mr. B. K. Mc- 
Callum, Mrs. C. P. Chambers, Mrs. A. D. Jeffries, 
Miss F. Gwynn, Miss O. Groves, Mrs. G. G. 
Graves, Miss N. E. Evans, Mrs. E. B. Wise, 
Miss H. Bigelow, Mrs. M. W. Williams, Miss 
M. B. McConanghey, Miss L. Hartman, Miss C. L,. 
Price, Miss Helen Bigelow. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 


Edenton High School 


Mrs. E. D. Herritage, Mrs. S. F. Wilson, D. F. 
Walker, Miss T. R. McClenney, Mrs. D. M. 
Walker, Miss A. C. Porter, B. C. Newsome, Miss 
F. L. Hines, A. Blaine, W. R. Slade, Elizabeth 
M. Strain, Miss B. M. Capehart, Mrs. F. B. Bad- 
ham, Miss E. E. Foreman, R. D. Russell, Mrs. 
S. L. Reeves, Mrs. A. B. Slade, Mr. B. F. 
Holley, Mrs. M. M. Tillett. 


Chowan County Group 


Mrs. Emma D. Elliott, Miss Tinnie L. Jerni- 
gan, Mrs. S. V. J. Ethridge, Mr. W. H. Creecy, 
Mrs. H. Creecy, Mrs. J. E. Bonner, Mrs. Naomi 
Hicks, Mrs. T. S. Morris, Mrs. R. H. Joyner, 
Miss EK. W. Luton, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, Miss 
Mary Harvey, Mrs. R. H. Joyner, Miss Laura S. 
Hawkins, hae 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 
Columbus County Group 


Mr. Johnnie Thompson, Miss Annie §S. Henry, 
Mr. C. L. Williams, Mrs. A. H. Taylor. 


Clarkton High School 


Miss Minnie D. Brown, Mr. F. G. Shipman, 
Mrs. Marian S. Sysnette, Mrs. Acquila McCall, 
Mrs. P. N. Michael, Mr. R. Leon Davenport, 
Miss Marjorie Quarles, Miss Geraldine Tillison, 
Mrs. Amelia D. Byers, Mrs. Alma R. Caviness, 
Mrs. O. R. Swindell, Miss Badye Spaulding, 
Mrs. A. O. Williams, Mr. John Spaulding, Mrs. 
Mattie Grant, Miss Edith Dunham, Mrs. Naomi 
Pridgen, Mr. C. J. Barber, Mr. Alton Ellison. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Cumberland County Unit 


Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams, Mrs. Lorena G. Cop- 
page, Mrs. Eugenia J. Scott, Miss L. Locklear, 
Mrs. Pinkey McMillan, Miss C. S. Smith, Mr. 
Elmer P. McMillan, Miss Alvenia Wooten, Mrs. 
Cholriena Herring, Miss Lena A. Wood, Miss 
Lillian Murfree, Mrs. Bertha J. Gillis, Miss 
Susie E. Evans, Mrs. Bertha B. Brooks, Mrs. 
Janie G. Bugg, Mrs. Anne C. Waddell, Mr. W. T. 
Alexander, Mrs. Pearl German, Miss Marion 
Hodges, Miss Lucretia Williams, Miss Yvonne 
Yarboro, Miss Velya S. McNatt, Mr. William N. 
McGuire, Miss Emily S. Perry, Mr. Woodrow Mc 
Koy, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Mrs. Lovette Wood, Mrs 
Janie G. Bugg, Mrs. Anne Chestnutt Waddell, 
Mr. W. T. Alexander. 

Mrs. Henrietta Moore, Mrs. Vann S. Barnes, 
Mrs. Sallie J. Thigpen, Mrs. Ruth Long, Miss 
Mary A. McMillan, Mrs. Meta Evans, Mrs. Edith 
Dupree, Mrs. Ethel Raiford, Mrs. Dorothy Mur- 
phy, Mrs. Lucille Ray, Mrs. Bertha Stephens, Mrs. 
Nellie M. Stewart, Miss Inez Aery, Mrs. Mattie 
M. Andrews, Mrs. Minnie McLaughlin, Mr. R. C. 
Simmons, Miss Ethelind Smith, Mrs. Ida Murchi- 
son, Mrs. Annie M. Evans, Mrs. Irene Montague, 
Miss Naomi Elliott, Mrs. Magoba Adams, Mrs. 
Laura T. Mitchell, Mrs. Juanita Drake, Mr. J. 
Franklin Drake, Mrs. Laura H. Williams, Miss 
Anna McMillan, Mrs. Nettie McDonald, Mrs. 
Naomi Humphrey, Mrs. Katie Webb, Mrs. Eunice 
Sherman, Mrs. Margaret Disher, Mrs. Ethel Rai- 
ford, Mrs. Mittie Clark, Miss Eva M. Slater, Miss 
Thelma Blackman, Miss Gladys Treadwell, Mrs. 
Tetha Manley, Mr. James J. Evans. 


EH. A. Armstrong High School 


Mr. J. H. Lewis, Jr., Mr. Jerry Hollingsworth, 
Mrs. Mary P. Robinson, Miss Ida E. Inman, Miss 
Nettie P. McNeil, Mr. Grady H. Polson, Mrs. 
Odessa Love, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Walden, Mr. Isaac 
G. McNatt. Lal attd 


Anne Chestnutt High School 


Mr. E. A. Amstrong, Prof. J. P. Bowers, Miss 
Inez Ferguson, Miss Virginia E. Kyle, Miss 
Charlotte Phillips, Mrs. T. J. Ware, Miss Marie 
Murchison, Miss Ireta C. Taylor. 


H. E. Smith High School 


Mr. E. E. Miller, Mrs. I. C. Fowler, Mrs. S. L. 
Davenport, Miss A. Groves, Miss L. Williston, 
Miss C. L. Holden, Miss M. E. Penn, Mr. R. 
Harper, Mr. A. N. Morrow, Mr. Robert Moore, 
Mr. W. Edward Murphy. 


Orange Street School 
Miss Julia C. Elliott, Miss Malissa McNeil, 
Mrs. Beulah Melchor, Mrs. Rachel Simpson, Mrs. 
Lena Henderson, Mrs. Vidi R. Branche, Mr. 
Caldwell Jackson, Mr. Edwin J. Martin, Miss 
Elizabeth Alston. 


Edward Evans School 


Mrs. Amelia P. Avent, Mrs. Emily McMillan, 
Mrs. Juanita C. Lewis, Miss Bertha Anders, 
Miss Frances Williams, Miss Lessie Baldwin, Mr. 
Robbie Wright, Miss Alice T. Elliott, Mrs. M. J. 
Black, Miss Selina Melvin. 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Mr. J. B. MacRae, Mrs. 
B. C. Barksdale, Mr. H. A. Black, Mrs. Jie C. 
Bouette, Mrs. T. L. Byers, Miss M. J. Chavis, 


Mr. C. A. Chick, Mr. J. E. Coppage, Mrs. S. R. 
Evans, Mrs. L. VY. Frye, Miss Verina Taylor, 
Mr. I. BE. Glover, Mr. B. J. W. Grier, Miss L. T. 
Jackson, Mr. H. M. L. James, Mr. W. S. Maize, 
Miss E. L. Murphy, Mr. L. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
WwW. T. Robinson, Mr. W. D. Scales, Mr. J. B. 
Scott, Mrs. M. H. Seabrook, Mr. HE. D. Sheen, 
Mr. H. S. Smith, Mr. Lucius Smith, Miss M. E. 
Terry, Miss N. M. Travis. 


Newbold Training School 


Miss J. V. Phifer, Miss Beatrice Cox, Mr. 
George G. Dickerson, Mr. Edward O. Diggs, Mrs. 
Kate V. Barnhill, Miss E. Belle Grigsby, Miss 
Helen A. Hucles, Miss Mary Jones, Mrs. Mildred 
F, Miller, Miss Ethel V. Melver, Mr. Nathaniel 
Royall, Miss Catherine L. Smith, Miss Helen C. 
Thomas, Miss Joana H. Williams, Miss Maria T. 
Williston, Mr. J. H. Douglas. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Training School 


Miss Fannie Vaughan, Miss Evelyn N. Pitt, 
Miss Majorie Mae Rowe, Mr. Joseph C. Belton, 
Mr. James A. Brown, Mr. Joseph L. Jones, Mr. 
Charles Robinson, Miss Minie Lofton Flood, Mrs. 
Inez Hexstall Bolden, Miss Cleopatra Wilson, 
Miss Margaret Wood, Mrs. Alice B. Brown, Mrs. 
Almeta D. Hare, Mr. George R. Jordan, Miss 
Oriel E. Diggs. 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Mrs. B. J. Taylor, Mrs. Vallie Davidson, Miss 
Geneya Clement, Mrs. R. J. Hunt, Prof. G. V. 
McCallum, Miss Ester Howard, Mrs. A. Yi 
Bovian, Miss Dorothy Phelps, Mrs. Louise Gaither, 
Mrs. §. J. Burke, Miss Alice HE. Dulin, Miss 
Adelaide Smoot, Mrs. Mary Davis, Mrs. Hattie H. 


Harbor, Miss Minnie Hairston, Mrs. Mammie 
Krider, Mrs. Pauline B. Morton, Mr. B. F. 
Wilson. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Dunbar High 
Mr. W. L. Miller. 
Church Street School, Thomasville 


Mrs. N. H. Rudd, Miss E. J. Wilmere, Mrs. 
H. K. Kanoy, Mrs. E. L. Peterson, Miss N. oO. 
Johnson, Mr. W. M. Warren, Mrs. L. H. Hart, 
Mrs. L. H. Waddell, Miss E. V. Perry, Mr. 
E. L. Peterson, Miss D. A. Burton, Mr. J. Cy 
Simpson. 


School, Lexington 


Davidson County Unit 


Mr. J. H. Brockett, Mrs. B. N. Brockett, Mrs. 
Hazel Harding, Miss M. O. Sullivan, Mrs. N. B. 
Roan, Mrs. I. H. VonSeele, Mr. Don A. Wooten, 
Mrs. L. M. Evans, Mrs. Marjorie Muldrow, Miss 
Alice Brindle, Rey. H. N. Sullivan, Miss Frances 
Farrington, Miss Floscine Dixon. 


DURHAM COUNTY 


Pearson Elementary School 


Mrs. Annis Kirby, Mrs. Mildred Amey, 
Bernardine S. Bailey, Mrs. E. W. Butler, 
Geneva Cheek, Mrs. Nannie G. Cooper, 
Pearl H. Cordice, Miss Sallie Cannady, Miss 
Sadie Christmas, Mrs. Celia T. Davidson, Miss 
Floretta Dunston, Miss Julia Durham, Mrs. Helen 
D. Fleming, Miss Bettie L. Foster, Mrs. Ethel R. 
Husband, Miss Hattie M. Jenkins, Mrs. Nettie L. 
Johnson, Mrs. Ora Sneed Lee, Miss Jeannette C. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Lynch, Miss Bessie L. McKelvey, Mrs. Janie EH. 
Moore, Mrs. Ethel L. Morrison, Mrs. D. May 
Morris, Mrs. Adele W. Payne, Mrs. Alaska M. 


Pearson, Mrs. Bettye Reaves, Miss Lucy A. Roys- 
ter, Mrs. Mattie W. Saunders, Miss Margaret E. 
Stephens, Mrs. Naomi W. Thorpe, Mrs. Mattie E. 
Trice, Mrs. Edythe M. Turner, Mrs. Hattie S. 
White, Mr. Harry M. Whitted, Mr. N. A. Cheek. 





James A. Whitted School 


Prof. G. A. Edwards, Mr. W. M. Allen, Mrs. 
Marion W. Alston, Mrs. Nell L. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Ethel T. Bradshaw, Mrs. Ida H. Bryant, Mrs. 
Minnie W. Gilmer, Mrs. Lucile J. Handcock, 


Mrs, Mildred M. Hill, Mr. William H. Hill, Mrs. 


Harriett S. Kenny, Mrs. Ethel Marshall, Mrs. 
Adella W. Morris, Mrs. Mary L. Newby, Miss 
Sarah J. Pratt, Miss Gladys M. Robinson, Miss 


Hortense Wilson, Miss Constance S. Young. 


Walltown School 


Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Miss Georgia V. Green, 
Miss Eddye B. Hicks, Mrs. Lula S. Jackson, 
Miss Cleo M. Russell, Mrs. Lyda. F. Wray. 
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Hillside Park High School 


Miss Johnnie Bass, Miss Theresa Claggett, Mr. 
W. H. Cole, Jr., Miss Inez Coleman, Miss Doreas 
Croom, Miss Jessie Diggs, Mrs. Martha Dooms, 
Mrs. Louise H. Elder, Miss Mary L. Fisher, 
Mrs. Florice J. Holmes, Miss Virgie L. Jones, 
Mr. Curtis G. Mabry, Mrs. Mable A. Mabry, Miss 


Naomi T. McLean, Mr. A. B. Massey, Mrs. 
Grace Massey, Mr. Nelson Nance, Mrs. Jane 
Nelson, Mr. B. F. Page, Mr. Thomas Parker, 


Miss Cynthia Pearson, Mr. J. E. Peele, Miss R. B. 
Pratt, Mrs. Mae B. Spaulding, Miss Gane: 
Streeter, Mrs. K. C. Thomas, Miss Mary Tonkins, 
Mr. William Tuck, Mrs. Minnie Turner, Mrs. 
Gertrude Winslow, Mr. William McElrath. 


Hickstown School 


Rev. J. Lee White, Mrs. Rosetta B. Webb, 
Mrs. Madge T. Hargrave. 


North Carolina State College 


Dr. James Shepard, Mr. C. C. Amey, Mrs. 
Lizzie Cannady, Mr. James Y. Carter, Miss 
Diana S. Dent, Mrs. Frances M. Eagleson, Mrs. 
C. Ruth Edwards, Dr. Alphonso Elder, Mr. Yar- 
nell J. Grigsby, Mrs. Julia W. Harris, Dr. A. 
Heningburg, Mrs. Maude Holbrook, Miss Sudie 
A. Holloway, Mr. Charles L. Holmes, Miss Hope 
H. Hunter, Mrs. Lucy F. James, Mrs. Nan H. 
Jones, Mr. D. J. Jordan, Mrs. Lottie P. Kimble, 
Dr. James S. Lee, Mr. James McDaniels, Mr. 
J. B. McLendon, Mrs. Myrtle H. Mitchell, Miss 
Pauline F. Newton, Dr. William H. Robinson, 
Miss Ruth G. Rush, Mrs. Hattie S. Scarborough, 
Miss Marjorie A. Shepard, Mr. James T. Taylor, 
Dr. Joseph H. Taylor, Mrs. Annie P. Washing- 
ton, Mrs. Nannie Waters, Miss Parepa R. Wat- 
son, Mr. C. T. Willis, Mr. Reee ls MeDougald, 
Mrs. Lillian Davis, Mrs. Rosalind P. Wright. 


East End School 
Mrs. I. M. Haiden. 
Lyon Park Elementary School 


Mr. J. M. Schooler, Mrs. R: D. Artis, Miss 
M. E. Cotten, Mrs. F. Dame, Miss Marie 
Faulk, Miss R. B. Grissom, Mrs. E. C. Hart, 


Mr. H. A. Hill, Mrs. C. R. Holmes, Mrs. E. L. 
Kennedy, Miss G. L. Lambeth, Mrs. B. E.: Mc- 
Laurin, Miss M. L. Stephens, Mrs. C. S. Stroud. 


Durham County Unit 


Mrs. Margaret Allen, Mrs. Dora Atwater, Mr. 
William Battle, Mrs. Rosa Branch, Mrs. Mamie 
Ethel Burghardt, Miss Flora Carlton, Mrs. Essie 
M. Curry, Mr. Francis D. Curry, Miss Jocebed 
Christmas, Mrs. Mamie Dawson, Mrs. Gladys 
Dawkins, Mrs. Essell Dunlap, Mrs. M. W. Evans, 
Mrs. Addie Gatewood, Mrs. Pearl George, Mrs. 
Mae Hall, Mrs. Lillian Hammie, Mr. T. A. 
Hammie, Mrs. Gertrude Hankins, Mrs. Sallie 
Harris, Mrs. M. A. Williams, Miss Francis L. 
Hall, Mrs. Minnie Forte, Mr. E. Freeman Hill, 
Mr. Irvin Holmes, Mrs. Irvin Holmes, Mr. May- 
nard Jones, Mrs. Nonnie Johnson, Mrs. Lucille P. 
King, Mrs. Marie Moffit, Mr. James Joffit, Mrs. 
Gladys McNeil, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mrs. Laura 
Parker, Mrs. Augusta Rogers, Miss Lillie Rogers, 


Miss Grace Roberts, Mrs. Gladys Rhodes, Mrs. 
Maude T. Sowell, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, Mrs. 
Leona Smith, Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Taylor, Mrs. Loraine G. Thorpe, Mrs. 


Madge Turner, Mrs. Lina R. Ward, Mrs. Marion 
Warren, Mrs. Helen Whitted, Mrs. Lola Solice, 
Miss Laura Vanhook, Mrs. Hassie Brooks. 


Burton School 


Mr. Joseph Ancrum, Miss Annie M. Dunigan, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Pratt, Miss Loris A. Shaw, 
Miss Sue L. Warren, Mrs. Mabel A. Watson, 
Mrs. Georgia D. Whitted, Mr. Frank G. Burnett. 


DARE COUNTY 
Roanoke School 


Miss Eva B. Armstrong, Mrs. Genevieve H. 
Scarborough, Miss Lillian E. Tillett, Mr. Houston 
G. Pendergrass. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Mrs. Mamie Ll. Turner, Mr. P. E. Williams, 
Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mrs. M. D. Stanford, Rev. 
M. S. Branch, Mrs. I. M. Branch, Miss N. E. 
Wright, Mrs. E. P. Creecy, Mrs. F. E, Lennon, 
Mr. W. E. Smith, Mrs. M. E. Smith, Miss N. G. 
Cooper, Miss L. B. Truxerls, Miss Beulah Bryant, 
Mr. F. H. Murray, Mr. W. F. Johnson, Mrs. 
Hattie R. Dobbins, Mrs. Chelecey Boney, Mrs. 
Lucy Manley, Mrs. Mary C. Thompson, Miss Cor- 
nelia Best, Mrs. M. J. Branch, Mr. Robert A. 
Merritt, Mrs. Lillie M. Ferrior, Miss Bessie 
Beaty, Miss Evelyn Henry, Miss Veressie Wil- 
liams, Miss Daisy Brinson, Miss Beulah Moore, 
Miss Mollie Smith, Miss Mallie Cooper, Mrs. 
M. J. Boney, Mrs. Tobitha Stevens, Miss Othel 
Faison, Mrs. Othonia Hill, Mr. Barnard Boney, 
Mrs. Lidinah Miller, Mrs. Carrie Batts, Mrs. 
Narcissus Wells, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Mr. R. J. 
Byrd, Mr. Hubert Smith, Mr. Charlis Chalmers, 


of. 


October, 1941 


Miss L. M. Branch, Miss Mamie Williams, Mrs. 
Lucila Davis, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. Maggie 
James, Miss Lillie B. Hall, Mrs. Lillian D. 
Johnson, Mr. George McdJames, Mrs. Beatrice 
Fennell, Mrs. Hattie Royal, Miss F. R. Everett, 
Mrs. Jankie B. Herring, Miss Sallie Kornegay, 
Mr. Whitted Williams, Mr. Jno. E. Normile, Mrs. 
J. M. Normile, Miss E. A. Everett, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wright, Mr. J. H. Draughon, Miss Laura 
Brouson, Mrs. Frances Levington, Mr. Jesse 
Dafford, Miss Dora Lee Meritt, Miss Catherina 
Closson, Mrs. Isabella McGowen, Mrs. Mattie 
Pierce, Miss Alpha L. Thompson, Miss J. V. 
Summerset, Mrs. M. J. Chalmers, Miss Visel Sav- 
age, Mr. McCoy Barnes, Mr. C. W. Dobbin, Miss 
V. Q. Stringfield, Mr. Frances Larkin, Mrs. 
E. W. Robinson, Mrs. J. K. Williams, Miss Ula 
Mae Dobson, Mrs. I. A. Williams, Mr. A. O. 
Williams, Mrs. Elouise Larkin, Miss Allie Carl- 
ton, Miss Lillian B. Williams, Mr. Joseph C. 
Walters, Mr. J. E. Cromartic, Miss Annie M. 
Kenion, Mrs. Sallie LL. Loomis, Miss Oxie Best, 
Rev. D. C. Blue, Mrs. Rossie Blackmore, Miss 
Aritha Middleton, Mrs. Marie Sahford, Mrs. 
Sudie Stackhouse, Miss Lillian Frederick, Mrs. 
Willie McCoy, Mr. Charles McCoy, Miss Thelma 
Faison, Mr. Freeman Davis, Miss Donnie Vv. 
Hall, Miss Mildred Smith, Miss Beatrice Brew- 
ington. 


EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 


Booker T. Washington High School 


O. R. Pope, supervising principal; Mr. A. R. 
Lord, Anna Brown, Annis Weston Bryant, John- 
nie EK. Bynum, Mrs. Ernestine Davis, Onelia Da- 
vis, O. N. Freeman, Mrs. Esmeralda Hawkins, 
James A. B. Hubbard, James Johnson, Mrs. Mil- 
dred P. Jones, Mrs. Wilma L. Lassiter, Dorothy 
Sizemore, E. Thompson, Lois P. Turner, Mrs. 
Edythe R. Tweedy, William R. Tweedy, Poca- 
hontas Whitley, Ethel Wyche. 


Lincoln School 


C. T. Edwards, Mrs. Ella B. Allen, Mrs. A. B. 
Armstrong, Mrs. C. A. Battle, Petty L. Brown, 
Alexander Bryant, Mrs. Nettie Drake, Annie K. 
Flournoy, Mrs. Nannie B. Gaynor, Mary Frances 
Lane, Ethel M. Lucas, Mrs. Mary M. McKoy, 
Mrs. Corlease Morgan, Vinie O. Murray, Mrs. 
Annie Neville, Mrs. Helen Redding, Mrs. Ruth 
Spencer, Fannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Georgia Walker. 


O. R. Pope School 


Walter G. Byers, Randolph Armstrong, Mrs. 
Mary L. Backus, Mrs. Annie Battle, Mrs. Ila 
Kay Bellamy, Mrs. Mattie Bowen, Mrs. Addie C. 
Grant, Mrs. Susie Hagans, Minnie R. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Sarah Leonard, Gladys Merritt, Lizzie A. 
Pittman, Mrs. Theresa Pittman, Mrs. Lucy W. 
Pridgen, Mrs. Martha B. Townsend. 


Annie W. Holland School 


Boyd L. Ancrum, Mrs. Lendora Brown, Mable 
B. Coote, Mrs. Lossie Cradle, Mrs. Lucille Davis, 
Martha Evans, William K. O. Lyles, Mary Por- 
ter, Mrs. Lillian Reeves, Lillian Smith, Mrs. 
Lillian Thigpen, Mrs. Mary Wimberley, Mrs. 
Julia P. Wright. 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Bricks Tri-County School 


Mr. J. W. Wiley, Miss Mary Reed, Miss Mary 
J. Phillips, Mrs. Elnora Venture, Mr. J. C. 
Rogers. 


Tarboro Local Unit 


Mr. W. A. Patillo, principal; Miss Lois M. Mc- 
Neill, Miss Mabel V. Weaver, Mr. E. B. Batts, 
Mrs. Helen T. Parker, Miss Susie E. Matthew- 
son, Mrs. Beatrice G. Burnett, Miss Laura R. 
Hammonds, Mrs. Emma O. Jones, Miss Reba E. 
Mayo, Mr. Sylvester V. Brown, Mrs. S. J. 
Pattillo, Miss Pearl J. Ward, Miss Lillian E. 
Washington, Miss Katiebeth Mills, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Garnes, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Minnie G. 
Woodley, Miss Helen A. Walston, Mrs. Mamie F. 
Forrest, Mrs. Corinne C. Lassiter, Miss Mary J. 
Pitt, Mrs. Lucy M. Dunn, Miss Fannie O, 
Bridgers, Miss Eula M. Bryan, Mrs. Ella W. 
James, Miss Hannabel Branche, Mrs. Nannie W. 
Bryant, Miss Catherine M. Anthony, Mrs. Thelma 
Q. Gross. 

County Unit 


Mr. .P. B. Bullock, Miss Pauline Jack- 
son, Mrs. Beatrice E. Bullock, Mrs. Ethel H. 
Baker, Mrs. Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. Sarah B. 


Pitt, Mr. Joseph H. Haggler, Jr., Miss Martha L. 
Baker, Miss Blanche VY. Holley, Miss S. Lucille 
Townsend, Miss Katherine Pitt, Mrs. Evelyn M. 
Swann, Mrs. Bertha W. High, Miss Alice L. 
Hines, Mrs. Janet H. Haywood, Miss Blanche T. 
Seales, Mrs. Pallie R. Covington, Mr. Rora B. 
Smith, Mrs. Mabel Braswell Copeland, Miss Anne 
Beatrice Carey, Mr. R. O. Kornegay, Miss Jaynie 
A. Overton, Miss Rubey E. Sanders, Mrs. Causie 
E. Shelley, Miss Mae Ethel Singleton, Mrs. 
Marie Heggins, Mr. A. T. Triplett, Miss Naomi C. 
Parker, Mrs. Annie Maude Harren, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite P. Wimberly, Miss Virginia E. Poole, 


October, 1941 


Miss Marie D. Mitchell, Mrs. Janie Elliott Dixon, 
Miss Doris J. Shanklin, Mrs. Olive E. Bridgers, 
Mrs. Laura N. Hall, Miss Edith M. J. Powell, 
Miss Annie O. Walston, Mrs. Laura B. Holley, 
Miss Naomi R. Newby, Mrs. Catherine W: Smith, 
Mrs. Beatrice H. Somerville, Mrs. Viola Walker 
Fitzgerald, Miss Elma R. Lawrence, Mrs. Maggie 
B. Chase, Mrs. Pauline M. Pridgen, Miss Eula E. 
Chambers, Miss Lucinda King, Mrs. Ethel Ses- 
soms Bullock, Mrs. Annie Ruth Cruse, Miss Lina 
P. Bowens, Mrs. Willie Forbes Bullock, Mrs. 
Lucille Allen Quinichette, Mrs. Effie Ree Batts, 
Mrs. Theodosia M. Johnson, Mrs. Ada P. Wil- 
liams, Miss Emma E. Grant, Mrs. Marion W. 
Spence, Miss Ruby Mae Wilkins, Mrs. Etta G. 
Haywood, Miss Elizabeth Ivey Pittman, Miss 
Mamie C. Hammonds, Mrs. Mabel Jones Brown, 
Miss Mary L. Perry, Mrs. Eulah Elliott Sykes, 
Mrs. Lillian S. McCoy, Miss Bonnie E. Gorham, 
Mrs. Payna Patterson, Mr. George D. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Ruth Whitley Price, Mr. Samuel A. Gil- 
liam, Mrs. Louella W. Dickens, Mrs. Olivia E. T. 
Austin, Mrs. Frank W. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Ruth 
Slade Stephens, Mrs. Ximena Pitts Martinez, 
Mrs. Georgia Mae Mullens, Miss Florence D. 
Thorpe, Mrs. Ella Louise Pailin, Mrs. Emma An- 
thony Kates, Mrs. Beulah Griffin, Mrs. Effie M. W. 
Saunders, Mr. Russell D. Taylor, Miss Tyress M. 
Wilkins, Miss Sallie A. Elliott, Mr. Nolan Little, 
Miss Mollie Lee Luper, Mrs. Annie Dew Hurdie, 
Mr. Charles Spain, Miss Susie G. Thorpe, Mrs. 
Mildred H. Batchelor, Mrs. Marion W. Beasley, 
Mrs. Janie M. Pettaway, Miss Minnie V. Taylor, 
Miss Flossie J. Parker. 


FORSYTH COUNTY 


Fourteenth Street School 


Mrs. Michael, Mrs. Penn, Mrs. Jeffreys, Miss 
Morrow, Miss Lash, Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. Staple- 
foot, Mrs. Lassiter, Miss Orender, Miss Roseman, 
Miss O’Kelly, Miss DeVane, Miss Shears, Mrs. 
West, Miss Faithful, Miss Morris, Mrs. Haith, 
Miss Walls, Mrs. Ramseur, Mrs. Fountain, Mrs. 
Lee, Miss Miller, Miss Howell, Miss Mauney, Miss 
M. Patterson, Miss Gabriel, Mrs. Hall, Miss 
Adams, Mr. Muldrow, Miss Jenkins, Miss Hair- 
ston, Mrs. Douglass, Mrs. Donohue, Miss Melton, 
Mrs. Simons, Miss E. Patterson, Miss Ransom, 
Mrs. Ridley, Mrs. Haysbert, Miss McKnight, Mr. 
J. D. Ashley, Miss D. H. Banks, Mrs. Mamie 
Johnson, Miss I. L. Banks, Mr. Brady Hauser, 
Prof. U. S. Reynolds. 


Columbian Heights Primary School 


Miss Mabel Allen, Mrs. E. E. Dillahunt, Miss 
Rosalie Frazier, Mrs. Belle D. McCorkle, Mrs. 
S. B. Oliver, Mrs. Irene Pannell, Mrs. V. P. 
Sadler, Miss L. G. Wilkins, Mrs. Lillian B. 


Williams. 
Carver High School 


Mr. E. E. Hill, Mr. LeRoy Perry, Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Poindexter, Mrs. Gwendolyn H. Ashley, 
Mrs. I. Pace Hairston, Mrs. Clara E. Douglas, 
Mr. Herman E. Scales, Mrs. Blondell Bitting, 
Mrs. Estell A. Eaton, Mrs. Barbara Alexander, 
Mrs. Minnie R. Cummings, Mrs. Beatrice Crutch- 
field, Mrs. Blanche M. Anderson, Miss R. E. 
Smith, Mrs. Edythe Williams. 


Atkins High School 


Mr. J. A. Carter, principal; Mr. S. J. Baker, 
Mrs. D. M. Banks, Miss E. F. Barnette, Miss 
C. M. Belton, Mrs. L. Cox, Miss B. F. Creecy, 
Mr. R. C. Crutchfield, Miss H. Eaton, Mr. H. W. 
Fitch, Miss N. B. Flowe, Miss ©. M. Frazier, 
Mr. R. W. Harrison, Mrs. M. R. Houser, Mr. 
D. C. Hobson, Mr I. B. Holden, Miss M. E. 
Hoover, Miss A. L. Hurt, Mr. C. B. Jeffers, Miss 
J. EH. Jackson, Miss R. Johnson, Miss V. L. 
Kimbrough, Mr. C. C. Lassiter, Miss T. W. Lee, 
Miss F. J. McCoy, Mr. J. McDonald, Miss A. 
McKay, Miss ©. C. Miller, Mr. E. Milling, Miss 
J. R. Morgan, Mr. G. F. Newell, Miss E. L. 
Pettis, Mr. C. I. Pierce, Mr. T. F. Poag, Mr. 
R. W. Puryear, Miss A. B. Smith, Miss L. V. 
Spencer, Miss P. Spencer, Miss H. E. Starks, 
Mrs. M. T. Stephens, Miss E. M. Stith, Mrs. 
B. L. Vaughn, Mr. T. D. West, Mr. A. J. Wil- 
burn, Miss L. J. Williams, Mr. E. P. Wilson, Mr. 
C. G. Winston. 


Woodland Avenue School 


Prof. R. W. Brown, Mrs. Eliza E. Bingham, 
Miss Eunice Burrell, Miss E. Faye Cash, Mrs. 
Margartha MHaith, Miss Laura MHooper, Miss 
Ophelia Howell, Miss Alma Hight, Mrs. N. L. 
Lewis, Miss Virginia Leak, Miss Mary McCurry, 
Miss Mavis Osborne, Miss Maud L. Pitts, Miss 
Budie G. Robinson, Mrs. N. L. Taylor, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tonkins, Miss Lucile Wesley. 


Kimberly Park School 


Mr. A. H. Anderson, principal; Mrs. L. Maude 
Anderson, Mrs. Vera T. Banks, Miss Elizabeth D. 
Brown, Mrs. Marie Strange Burns, Mrs. Sadie 
H. Claybon, Mr. N. B. Cook, Mrs. T. V. Crom- 
well, Miss Edna §S. Cozzen, Miss Octavia Ford, 
Miss Hattie C. Gray, Mr. R. S. Hayes, Miss Alma 
R. Hendricks, Miss Gwendolyn M. Jordan, Miss 
Minnie B. Lancaster, Miss Louise M. Lewis, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Lewis, Mrs. Viola C. McLean, Miss 


Otha G. Pannell, Mrs. Bernice P. Spainhour, Mrs. 
Douschka Penn, Miss R. Lee Peoples, Miss Marion 


B. Pitts, Mr. E. Walre Pitts, Mrs. Sevy W. 
Powell, Miss Gwendolyn Scales, Miss Alma E. 
Setzer, Miss Lucy C. Sheffey, Miss Susie M. 


Speight, Mrs. Willa Y. Truesdale, Mrs. Mabel L. 
Wooten. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


President F. L. Atkins, Mr. J. A. Atkins, Mr. 
T. J. Brown, Mr. E. A. Cox, Miss R. N. Spur- 
lock, Mrs. A. M. Rivera, Mr. W. F. Butler, Mrs. 
F. R. Coble, Mr. J. P. Diggs, Miss R. E. Diggs, 
Miss E. L. Frazer, Miss Loretta Foust, Mr. G. A. 
Hall, Mr. I. C. Kearse, Mr. W. E. Hebert, Mrs. 
F. S. Holmes, Mr. J. W. Holmes, Jr., Miss E. V. 
James, Miss G. L. Johnson, Mr. A. B. Reynolds, 
Miss H. H. Temple, Mr. A. I. Terrell, Miss lL. B. 
Terry, Mr. K. R. Williams, Mr. C. I. Withrow, 
Mrs. N. B. Woodland, Miss ©. Beatrice Moore, 
Mr. Geo. L. Johnson. 


Columbian Heights Elementary 


Mr. J. W. Paisley, principal; Mrs. W. P. 
Bridgett, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. Christian, 
Mr. L. A. Cook, Miss A. M. Cooke, Miss E. B. 
Duffy, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, Mrs. 
G. A. Gill, Mr. L. B. Greene, Miss D. B. Hair- 
ston, Mrs. W. H. Kennedy, Miss E. M. Neal, 
Miss P. A. Neal, Miss J. E. Phillips, Miss M. W. 
Phillios, Mrs. F. T. Reynolds, Miss E. M. Shel- 
ton, Mrs. E. G. Simpson, Miss E. C. Spencer, 
Miss E. L. Wentz, Miss Dollie B. Patterson. 


Forsyth County Unit 


Mr. J. S. Thomas, Mrs. L. M. Penn, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Craig, Mr. F. King Thomas, Mr. C. R. 
Martin, Miss Dollie B. Patterson. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Albion Academy 
Mr. J. P. Mangum, Mrs. J. P. Mangum. 


Franklin County Training School 


Mr. C. A. Harris, Mr. T. E. Conway, Mrs. 
C. C. Conwav, Miss M. L. Hill, Miss M. R. 
Perrin, Mrs. B. E. Underwood, Mrs. M. B. Pay- 
ton, Mr. G. V. Holden, Miss E. M. Syms, Mrs. 
Bettie Cannady, Miss C. E. McKnight, Miss M. R. 
Littlejohn, Miss M. L. White, Miss S. E. Yar- 
borough, Miss G. J. Yarborough, Miss M. FE. 
Leonard, Miss C. E. Holt. 


County Group 


Miss Martha E. Perry, Miss L. E. D. Hawkins, 
A. O. Haywood, Martha Perry, Mrs. Dora Joyce, 
Mr. A. C. Dunston, Mr. T. J. Young, G. Brown- 
ing, Mr. M. E. Neal. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Lincoln Academy 


Dr. H. G. McDowell, Mr. G. G. Westerband, 
Mr. G. E. Johns, Mrs. E. D. Wilson, Mrs. Dorothy 
Webber, Mr. E. W. Draughn, Mrs. E. H. 
Draughn. ‘ 


Highland High School 


Prof. T. Jeffers, Miss Ruth Adams, Mr. Moses 
Blair, Miss Sara Costner, Miss Mary lL. 
Dendy, Mr. E. L. Dunn, Miss Gladys Erwin, Miss 
Frances Glasco, Mr. C. R. Hamilton, Miss Marie 
Ingram, Miss Ruth Jackson, Miss Velma Jones, 
Miss Eva M. Law, Miss Cecilia Lawrence, Miss 
Mabel Lewis, Miss Elnora Mills, Miss Blanche 
Pagan, Miss Janet Powell, Miss Eugenia Powers, 
Miss Myrtle Pryor, Miss Marie Roberts, Mr. 
J. R. Robinson, Mr. R. L. Schooler, Miss Marie 
Thompson, Miss Florence V. Tross, Mr. E. D. 
Wilson, Miss Cleomis Clay, Miss Drucilla Gallo- 
way. 


Stewart Junior High School 


Mr. J. R. Henry, Miss Florence Floyd, Miss 
Mildred Nelson, Mrs. Thelma D. Adair, Miss 
Ruth Sommersett, Mrs. T. C. Tillman, Mr. J. A. 
Foster, Mrs. J. R. Henry. 


John Chavis High School 


Mrs. R. L. Bowser, Mrs. C. B. Byers, Miss 
D. M. Smith, Mr. W. E. Bess, Mr. G. H. Sullivan, 
Mr. W. H. Green, Miss M. E. Simpson, Miss 
M. B. Hairston, Mr. F. L. Smith, Mrs. Ruby D. 
Mason. 


Reid High School 


Mr. H. S. Blue, Mrs. H. S. Blue, Mr. A. G. 
Cooper, Miss Earnestine Bannister, Mrs. Leah W. 
Elder, Mrs. D. V. A. Falls, Miss Doretha L. 
Forney, Mrs. Lula C. Davis, Mr. . E. Grier, 
Mrs. T. E. Grier, Miss A. B. Reid, Mrs. L. C. 
Simrel, Miss H. Wiggins, Mr. J. B. Williams. 


Gaston County Rural Group 


Mrs. Verna Humphrey, Miss Virgie Cousar, 
Mrs. Mabel A. Boyce, Mrs. Emma McKoy, Mrs. 
Edith Hall Jordon, Mrs. Lula Montgomery, Mrs. 
Hazel M. Barber, Mrs. Mary H. Reaves, Mrs. 
Ovella Seott, Miss Frenzula Cousar, Mrs. Isabel 
Mauney, Mr. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. A. M. Rollins, 
Mrs. Daisie Adams, Mrs. Virgie Webber Reid, 
Mr. Rex H. Wellmon, Mrs. D. A. Spencer, Miss 
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LaVaughn Froneberger, Rev. C. F. Gingles, Miss 


S. E. Costner, Mrs. J. B. Adams, Mrs. C. C. 
Vining, Mr. A. J. McKoy, Miss Emma Hager, 
Mrs. Isabel Wilkins, Miss Edith Parker, Mrs. 


Lillian E. Crawford, Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Miss 
Fannie Kress, Mrs. Odessa Boulware, Miss Annie 
P. Gibson, Mrs. Dora Humphrey, Mrs. Marie 
Hamilton, Miss Janet Wilson, Mrs. Maude M. 
Jeffers, Mr. Perfect Sloan. 


GATES COUNTY 


Mrs. Clara B. Drew, Mrs. Thelma J. Hall, Mrs. 
Lena M. Hankins, Mrs. Addie H. James, Miss 
Emma J. Riddick, Mrs. Fannie Smith-Jenkins, 
Miss H. L. Moore, Mrs. Laura J. Williams. 


Gates Training School, Sunbury 


Miss Martha O. Briggs, Miss R. Settle Cooper, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hines, Mrs. N. M. Mitchell, 
Miss E. Bernice Polson, Miss L. S. Riddick, Mrs. 
Lillie M. Smith, Miss Willie M. Walden, Miss 
F. H. White, Prof. T. S. Cooper, principal. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Willia Hunt, Mrs. Ruth Davis, Mrs. 
Missouri Fain, Miss Pearl Daniels, Miss Sylvia 
Thomas, Miss Alethia Jones, Miss Nancy Mayes, 
Miss Maggie Moore, Mrs. Addie M. Howard, Mrs. 
Maude Lassiter, Mrs. Hattie Hester, Mrs. C. H. 
Buie, Miss Christine Shuford, Mrs. L. S. Hedge- 
peth, Mrs. M. G. Brooks, Mrs. Hattie B. Rogers, 
Rev. William Blackwell, Mrs. Beatrice Wilson, 
Mrs. Lucretia Harris, Mrs. Roberta D. Gilreath, 
Mr. Warner Canady, Mrs. Pearl Tilly, Mrs. BE. B. 
Young, Mr. J. F. Gibson, Mrs. Frances Jeffers, 
Mrs. O. T. Bullock, Mrs. Irene Tyler, Miss Lillian 
Walker, Mrs. Leola Cotton, Mrs. Susie Cooper, 
Miss Dorothy Joyner, Mrs. Mary H. Parham, 
Mrs. Lula McGrier. 


Colored Orphanage School 


Mrs. L. G. Smith, Mrs. G. E. Alston, Mr. 
C. A. Alston, Mrs. L. J. Cheatham, Mrs. E. G. 
Cousins, Mrs. R. M. Cousins, Mrs. M. F. Geere, 
Mrs. C. H. McGhee, Mr. M. C. Lennon, Miss 
C. T. Green. 


Mary Potter School 


Rev. H. S. Davis, Miss M. A. Hargroves, Rev. 
Moses Belton, Mr. R. A. Lewis, Mrs. G. E. 
Glover, Miss M. A. Tucker, Mr. Robert T. Amos, 
Miss M. E. Shute, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Miss D. E. 
Peace, Miss R. E. Gordon, Mr. -G. R. King, Miss 
V. E. Shuford, Miss Blanche Rann, Mr. P. D. 
Glover, Miss Julia James, Mr. James H. Smith, 
Miss E. C. Rogers, Mrs. M. B. Williams. 


Creedmoor School 


Mr. G. C. Hawley, Mrs. Ola H. Hill, Mrs. 
Patsy B. Jackson, Mrs. Josephine Graham, Miss 
Verna Williams, Mrs. Willie B. Tate, Mrs. Chris- 
tine T. Toole, Miss M. P. Bryant, Mr. J. J. 
Hisbey, Mrs. M. G. Davis, Miss Lillian Hutcher- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth Austin, Mrs. Sara Little- 
john, Mr. William Baptiste. 


Orange Street School 


Mrs. N. D. Hicks, Mrs. R. H. Payne, Mrs. 
A. R. Greene, Miss H. S. Barnes, Mrs. E. GCG. 
Anderson, Mrs. B. P. Tyler, Mrs. F. W. Hawley, 
Mrs. B. C. Ransom, Mrs. J. C. Baptiste, Miss 
Sadie A. Ridley, Mrs. B. B. Green, Mrs. O. H. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. T. Cureton, Mrs. B. G. William- 
son, Mr. James W. Hall. 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Training School 


Miss M. I. Edwards, Miss V. J. Holland, Miss 
W. D. Caroll, Miss A. L. McDuffie, Miss M. L. 
King, Miss R. L. Suggs, Mrs. E. E. Young, Mrs. 
G. S. DeVane, Mrs. H. T. Joyner, Mrs. M. BR. 
Jenkins, Mrs. N. K. Daniel, Mrs. K. D. Smith, 
Mr. E. E. Brinson, Mr. D. D. Burge, Mr. C. T. 
Daniel, Mr. W. A. Privett, Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
William Penn High School 


Mr. S. E. Burford, Mrs. Mary H. Blackburn, 
Mrs. Clara H. Caldwell, Mrs. Ethel G. Cobb, 
Mrs. Florence B. Davis, Miss Romelia G. Mason, 
Miss Ethel P. Wilson, Mrs. Grayce W. Yokely, 
Mr. Gordon L. Starks, Mr. Thomas B. Smith, 
Mr. James E. Reid, Mr. Clarence E. Yokely. 


A. and T. College 


Miss C. Hill, Mr. B. L. Moore, Dr. W. N. Rice, 
Dean W. H. Gamble, Mrs. D. Lowe, J. M. Mar- 
teena, Clyde DeHuguley, F. A. Mayfield, W. 
Mitchell, George A. Roddy, H. ©. Taylor, Willis 
Jackson, C. I. Cooper, G. A. Burnside, R. M. 
Harris, H. S. Poole, L. A. Wise, R. Terry, A. C. 
Bowling, H. Carter, H. M. Thackton, Miss E. P. 
Hicks, O. A. Dennis, Mr. H. R. Arnette, Miss 
Vivian F. Bell, Mr. A. R. Brooks, Dr. O. J. 
Chapman, Dean Warmoth T. Gibbs, Dr. R. G. 
Higins, Miss Ethel Jackson, Miss Alma Morrow, 
Mr. B. N. Roberts, Miss O. A. Roberts, Mr, 
Victor H. Tynes, President F. D. Bluford. 
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Leonard St. School, High Point 


Melzetta F. Adams, Florida M. Atwater, Lester 
L. Boyd, Willie Mae Boyd, Thenia Y. Brincefield, 
Maggie M. Brooks, Willie Marie Carter, Julia Ds 
Hall, Blanche W. Whitted, Callie V. Holmes, 
Dahla D. Ingram, Galatia E. Lynch, Mary W. 
Marable, Lillian B. S. Merritt, Ophelia R. Mor- 
gan, Cornelai B. Reid, Margaret J. Simmons, 
S. S. Whitted, Terrah W. Whitten. 


Palmer Memorial Institute 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, Mrs. 
Jackson, Miss F. Elizabeth Burwell, Miss Nor- 
malle Dismukes, Mr. O. C. Hall, Mr. John F. 
Carter, Miss Cecie R. Jenkins, Mr. Walter A. 
English, Mr. Charles A. Grant, Rev. John Brice. 


Vesta L. 


Dudley High School 


Prof. J. A. Tarpley, Mrs. N. D. Arnette, Mr. 
D. L. Boger, Mr. T. F. Caldwell, Mr. V. H. 
Chavis, Mrs. N. Artis Coley, Miss M. A. Col- 
son, Mr. J. R. Davis, Mrs. M. A. Farrison, Mr. 
W. J. Furcrome, Miss P. B. Garrett, Miss R. M. 


Glover, Mrs. J. M. Goldsborough, Mr. W. A. 
Goldsborough, Miss F. K. Gordon, Mrs. B. T. 
Grant, Mrs. E. D. Holloman, Mrs. L. L. Hum- 


phrey, Mrs. G. T. James, Miss D. S. Lewis, Miss 
Minnie Howard, Mr. N. E. McLean, Mr. J. B. 
Parsons, Mrs. E. L. Penn, Mr. E. L. Raiford, 
Mrs. G. A. Rogers, Mr. W. F. Taylor, Mrs. A. ies 
White, Miss L. Ferne Wood, Mr. R. L. Wooden, 
Miss Marie Howard, Mr. J. W. Jones. 


J. C. Price School 


Mr. A. H. Peeler, Miss N. B. Bolden, Mrs. 
L. D. Brown, Mrs. L. P. Dyson, Mrs. G. M. 
Hammonds, Mrs. M. Y. Hairston, Mrs. C. H. 


Humphrey, Miss C. B. Minor, Mrs. A. A. Melton, 
Mrs. A. B. Moore, Mr. C. C. Miller, Miss C. L. 
McCullough, Mrs. L. D. Nelson, Mrs. A. M. 
Rivers. Miss M. E. Trent, Mrs. N. B. Wright, 
Mrs. J. L. Alexander. 


Washington Primary School 


Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Mrs. A. W. Baker, Mrs. 
D. S. Enoch, Mrs. T. Forney, Mrs. L. J: 
Gregg, Miss I. S. Jones, Miss M. F. McConnell, 
Mrs. D. L. McNair, Mrs. S. G. Neaby, Mrs. 
B. M. Rogers, Mrs. G. T. Simkins, Mrs. I. S. 
Tucker, Mrs. O. P. Womack, Mrs. H. W. Booker. 


Washington Grammar School 
Mr. W. L. Jones, Mr. F. J. Brown, Mrs. A. C. 


Chavis, Mrs. O. S. Grandy, Mrs. N. C. Jones, 
Miss M. A. Kirkland, Mr. J. A. McKee, Miss 
L. GC. Miller, Mrs. L. E. Morrow, Miss M. B. 
Pullins, Mrs. L. A. Smith, Mrs. L. C. Tarpley, 
Mrs. C. D. Wormley, Miss K. H. White, Mrs. 
E. M. Barnes. 
Jonesboro School 
Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. P. A. Donnell, Mrs. 
M. H. Jones, Mrs. E. L. Holmes. 
Jacksonville School 
Mrs. G. D. Woods, Mrs. G. G. Brown, Miss 
L. J. Nelson, Mrs. F. L. Pookrum, Mrs. M. V. 
Pope, Miss M. L. Robinson, Mrs. P. W. Tillman, 


Miss E. L. Bright. 


Terra Cotta School 


Mr. T. W. Cowan, Mrs. M. H. Hill, Miss P. B. 
Scarlette. 


Chas. H. Moore School 


Miss W. E. Greene, Mrs. S. E. Byarm, Mrs. 
A. C. Davis, Miss C. E. Hill, Mrs. S. P. Ruff. 


Fairview School, High Point 


Miss Mytrolene L. Graye, Miss Annie L. Jones, 
Mrs. Marie B. Sneed, Mrs. Lessie E. Flowe, Mrs. 


Eva A. Townes, Mrs. Pearl B. Burford, Miss 
Cynthia A. Holmes, Mrs. M. M. Hart, Miss 
Bertha B. Lomax, Miss Mary lL. Gilmer, Miss 
Mattie C. Robinson, Miss Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. 


Janie K. Williams. 


Immanuel Lutheran College 
Mr. H. Meibohm. 


sennett College 


_ President D. D. Jones, Miss Florence YV. Bond, 
M "On C. Dutton, Mr. C. M. Ford, Mrs. 
Grimes, Mrs. Lydia M. Jetton, Miss Bessie 






R. Jones, 






Mrs. D. D. Jones, Dean P. A. Klugh, 
Mrs. ©. H. Marteena, Mrs. T. C. Taylor, Miss 
S. G. Williams, } M. G. Wyatt, Miss Willa B. 
Player, Mrs. Maggie B. Daniel, Mr. John G. 
Turner, Dr. Albert B. Turner, Mrs. M. B. Me- 
Laurin, Mr. W. A. Banner, Miss L. M. Barry, 
Mr. M. F. Bland, Miss E. M. Reaves. 
Guilford County Unit 
Mrs. L. L. Foster, Miss Lea A. Foster, Mrs. 
A. M. Jordan, Miss Fannie McCullum, Miss 
Helen DeBerry, Mrs. B. H. Jenkins, Mr. G. P. 
Franklin, Miss Amelia E. Stafford, Mr. W. E. 
Sapp, Mrs. M. C. Douglas, Miss Annie Peace, 
Otis T. Gheringer, Mrs. Lizzie L. Holt, Myr. 


W. H. Lanier, Mrs. Nettie W. Carrigan, Mrs. 
C. O. Howell, Mr. Virgil Stroud, Miss Lina J. 
Smith, Mr. J. H. Bruce, Mrs. Mattie Crowe, 
A. L. Walker, Mrs. V. W. Webb, Mrs. Louella 
Frazier, Miss Willa A. McIver, Miss Ruby 
Moseley, Mr. V. J. Caviness. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


Brawley High School, Scotland Neck 


Mr. Arthur R. Dees, Mr. N. L. Smith, Miss 
Ernestine Ethengane, Miss A. L. Connor, Miss 
M. H. Haley, Miss G. H. Franklin, Miss D. L. 
Parks, Miss Ruby E. Crews, Mr. Charles C. 
Smith, Miss M. N. Rodgers, Mrs. L. H. Dees, 
Miss M. ©. Tatum, Miss M. Rice, Mr. John B. 
Bond, Miss Mattie C. Allen, Mr. Charles W. 
Bias, Miss Myrtle J. Daniel, Mrs. M. L. Smith. 


Halifax County Training School, Weldon 


Mr. W. B. Davis, Miss Bessie Y. Beale, Mrs. 
C. T. Blackwell, Mrs. Willie H. Cheek, Miss 
Mae Ruth Collins, Miss Maude E. Freeman, Mrs. 
Pp. H. Kyle, Mr. Frank H. Alston, Miss Beatrice 
W. Long, Miss ©. E. Tucker, Miss Mary E. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Woodruff, Miss Lillian 
H. Moore, Miss Edith F. Flemming, Mrs. Lucile 


E. Cooke. 
Enfield Graded School 


Mr. M. Davis, Mr. S. H. Barrow, Mrs.. B. HB. 
Bullock, Mrs. F. W. Hunter, Miss M. C. Murvhy, 
Mrs. C. E. Whitaker. Mrs. V. Thornton, Miss 
G. V. Burke, Miss V. B. Smith. Miss M. E. 
Morisey, Miss M. E. Daves, Miss V. B. Smith. 


John Armstrong Chaloner School, 
Roanoke Rapids 


Miss M. P. Magette, Miss R. L. Bryant. Miss 
A. B. Crump, Miss M. N. Auston, Miss F. M. 
Albright. Mrs. C. M. Williams, Mrs. M. N. 
Carter, Mr. G. K. Lynch, Prof. D. P. Lewis. 


White Oak School 


Mr. C. G. Avent, Jr., Miss Susie E. Ford, Miss 
Frankie B. Myrick, Mrs. A. B. Johnson. 


Halifax County Rural Group 


Miss Bettye Bailey. Clarence Bailey. Mrs. 
Roxie Brewer, Miss Carrie R. Braswell, Mrs. 
Annie H. Brinkley, C. M. Carrawav. Mrs. G. P. 
Wiley. Miss Addie Clarke, Mrs. Gladv Clarke, 
Miss Louzianne Cobb. Miss Virginia Davis. Mr. 
Tulius Daniels. Miss Melba Douglass, Miss Fmilv 
Farl, Miss Mattie Eason, Mrs. R. T. Exum, 
Miss Frankie Fenner. Mr. A. L. Finch, Mrs. 
A. L. Finch, Miss Ruth Fields, Mrs. Sadie F. 
Rainey, Mrs. Laura Foster, Mr. Luther Gilliard, 
Miss Claudia Hailey. Miss Ella Hardy, Miss 
Helena Hardy. Mr. B. D. Hardv. Miss_ Sallie 
Hardv, Miss Clara Houston. Mrs. Helena Harris, 
Mr. Johnston Harris, Mrs. Fannie Hawkins, Mrs. 
Jillie B. Hill, Mr. L. D. Havwood, Miss Virginie 
Haywood, Mr. W. G. Holmes, Mrs. Dorothy 
Huggins, Miss Elsie James, Mrs. Bessie Johnston, 
Mrs. Ionia Johnston, Mrs. Helen Johnson, Rey. 
A. D. Johnston, Mr. Cornelius Jones, Mrs. Jessie 
W. Johnson, Miss Ava Jones, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Jones, Mrs. Ruth W. Jones, Mrs. Irene Jones, 
Mrs. Hattie Mayo, Mrs. Mattie Morrow, Mrs. 
Virgil Meekins, Mrs. Uzella McDaniel, Mrs. 
Louise Myrick, Miss F. Nicholson, Mr. E. L. 
Patterson, Mr. Calvin Paschall, Miss Amelia 
Perry, Mrs. Almyra Pittman, Mrs. Viola _ Pitt- 
man, Miss Gwendolyn Poindexter, Miss Vivian 
Reed, Miss Dorothy Reese, Miss Lelia Reid, Miss 
Beatrice Robinson, Mr. Nathaniel Robbins, Mrs. 
Ida Scotts, Miss Pearl Smith, Miss Ethel Smith, 
Mrs. Blanche Smith, Mrs. Bessie C. Smith, Miss 
Annie Shearin, Mr. F. T. Shields, Mrs. Leah 
Shields, Miss Lelia Stanley, Miss Jessie Stewart, 
Mrs. Ruby Stewart, Mrs. Attie Solomon, Mr. 
D. A. Thorne, Miss Sarah Vaughn, Miss Eulah 
Walston, Mr. Aaron F. Wilder, Mr. Leroy Wil- 
son, Mrs. Westie Wills, Miss Alice B. Williams, 
Miss Alice M. Williams, Mrs. Elia Williams, 
Mrs. Elnora Williams, Miss Gladys Williams, 
Mrs. Frankie H. Williams, Mrs. Irene B. Wil- 
liams, Miss Rosa B. Williams, Miss Mary S. 
Wilkins, Mr. Ralph Yokley, Miss Florida Belle, 
Miss Elsie Weaver, Mrs. Dorinda Anthony, Miss 
Bessye Shields, Mr. W. M. Wooten, Miss Theresa 
Everette, Miss Fannie Cheek, Mrs. Edith M. 
Shields, Miss Virginia Haywood, Miss Ernestine 
Ethengane, Mrs. L. H. Dees, Mr. C. W. Bias, 
Mrs. M. L. Smith, Miss Myrtle J. Danel. 


HOKE COUNTY 
Upchurch High School 


Mr. D. P. Scurlock, Miss A. G. Smith, Miss 
S. M. Truzerls, Miss A. G. Avery, Miss I. 
Blue, Miss A. I. Kelly, Mrs. C. M. Gaither, Mrs. 
H. B. Williams, Miss I. Scurlock, Mr. E. A. 
Simmons, Mr. S. Williams, Mr. C. E. McKoy, 
Mr. M. R. Smith, Mrs. Q. E. Thames, Miss E. H. 
Kornegay, Mrs. C. B. Norman, Mrs. Russell, 
Miss L. B. Huntley, Miss L. A. Matthews, Miss 
G. A. Foushee. 


October, 1941 


Hoke County Unit 


Miss Hancie Shipman, Mr. Garfield Coleman, 
Mrs. Leona Coleman, Mr. T. V. Williams, Mrs. 


Ida McDuffie, Mr. James Chalmers, Miss Bonzie 
Dobbins, Miss Vera Wilkerson, Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Geachy, Miss Emma Crawford, Mrs. Estella K. 


Williams, Miss Docia Treadwell, Miss Lucy Mum- 
ford, Mrs. Mary McLaughlin, Mr. W. C. Camp- 
bell, Mr. G. R. Harrington, Mrs. Quessie Drake, 
Mrs. Rosa McNeill, Mrs. Venetta McCormick, 
Mrs. Daisy Quevado, Miss Marie Barr, Miss Eva- 
lina Ray, Miss Ida McKoy, Mrs. Bertha Purdie, 
Miss Viola Davis, Miss Mabel Shaw, Mrs. Hannah 
Anders, Mr. Joseph Drake, Mr. John Mumford, 
Mrs. Lucille Mumford, Mr. L. V. Evans, Mr. 
Alexander Geddie, Mrs. Marie Crumpton, Miss 
Leona Sherman, Mr. Thomas McLaughlin, Miss 
Essie Lee McKoy, Mrs. Eliza Ray, Mrs. Estella 
Graham, Mrs. Lillian Gleaves, Mrs. Rosa Anders, 
Mr. Fred Anders, Miss Katie Broadway, Mr. 
Joe McLaughlin, Mrs. Jessie McLendon, Mrs. 
Ida B. Cole. 


HARNETT COUNTY 


Shawtown High School 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, Mrs. J. S. Spivey, Mr. Fred 
Matthews, Mrs. Parthenia I. Neal, Miss M. P. 
Sharpe, Miss Vivian Browning, Mrs. Susie P. 
Frisby, Mr. E. J. Rhue, Mrs. Myrtle F. Moore, 
Mrs. Leuva Newkirk, Mrs. Rolista McKoy, Miss 
Blanche L. Allen, Miss Iola G. Black, Miss Min- 
nie L. Davis, Miss Caldonia Dyson, Miss Lucy 
Newby. 


Harnett County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Carrie McKoy, Miss Elsie Allen, Miss 
Winifred Allen, Rev. T. Tuck, Mr. Victor 
Blackburn, Miss Ethel McNeill, Miss Wyomia 
Brewington, Mrs. Rosa Matthews, Mrs. Mary 
Sellars, Mrs. Carrie Atkins, Miss Jessie M. 
Smith, Mrs. Mary F. Crowe, Mr. C. E. Forte, 
Mrs. Annie Drane, Mrs. Addie Warfield, S. T. 
T. A. Cox, Miss Ida Matthews, Mrs. Vera Ryals, 


Mrs. Mary C. Coplin, Mr. Henry Brown, Mrs. 
Wilma Prince, Mrs. A. B. McLean, Mr. Leslie 
Parker, Mrs. Mary Watson, Mr. Charles L. 


Walker, Mr. J. E. Marks, Mrs. Carrie G. Melvin, 
Mrs. Rosa McDowell, Mrs. Beatrice Payton, Mrs. 
Virgie H. Speed. Mrs. Petie T. Massey, Mr. 
Herbert Devane, Mrs. Annie S. Wright, Mrs. Te 
Satterwhite, Miss Earthalane Smith, Mr. F. H. 
Ledbetter, Miss Rosella Caldwell, Mrs. R. E. Stan- 
ford, Mrs. Lacola Taylor, Mr. Ww. J. Watson, 
Mrs. C. E. Cameron, Miss Mary Harriss, Miss 
Minnie Felton, Miss B. R. Davenport, Miss M. 
McLean, Mrs. Beatrice G. Rhue, Mr. Robert F. 
Moore, Mrs. Carolyn Rowland, Miss Eunice Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Loraine Moses, Mr. John Campbell, 
Allen T. Newby. 


Harnett County Training School, Dunn 


Mr. J. T. Turner, Miss Rowena Powley. Mrs. 
Iva M. Smith, Miss Lina Culbreth, Miss Harline 
Cox, Miss Eva McNeill, Miss Mary E. Brown, 
Miss Ellen Grace, Mr. Robert Corbett, Miss 
Mishael Black, Mrs. Louise Carter, Miss Lucinda 
Hairston, Miss Mabel Smith, Miss Amelda Arm- 
strong. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Sixth Avenue High School, 
Hendersonville 


Mr. Spencer E. Durant, Mrs. Odell M. Rouse, 
Miss M. L. Gunn, Mrs. Addie R. Miller, Mrs. 
Eula B. Owens, Mrs. Eva R. Pilgrim, Mrs. M. 
Joyce Mills, Mr. J. R. Marble, Mrs. Mary Lee 
Edwards. 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Ahoskie High School 


Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mrs. V. M. Hart, Mrs. M. 
Newsome, Mrs. M. N. Bond, Miss D. E. Chavis, 
Mrs. D. A. Newsome, Mrs. L. B. Patterson, 
Mrs. G. C. Hollomon, Mrs. I. E. White, Mrs. 
C. A. Gatling, Mrs. I. N. Yeates, Mrs. K. A. 
Ramsey, Mrs. . S. Colson, Miss C. M. Lewis, 
Mr. J. B. Eggleton, Mrs. S. N. Cooper, Mrs. 
M. H. Futrell, Mr. Sherman Greene, Mr. G. T. 
Bazemore, Mrs. C. H. Bizelle, Miss E. Pierce, 
Mr. J. W. Futrell, Mrs. A. L. Lawrence, Miss 
G. E. Hall, Mr. J. L. Faulcon. 


Ahoskie District Schools 


Mr. Thedore Hall, Mrs. Irabell Riddick, Miss 
Wray Garrett, Miss Dounia M. Hill, Miss 
Arthalia Porter, Miss Mary Saluda Mitchell, Mr. 
Edward T. Gatling, Mrs. Mary E. Sills, Miss 
Trolie E. Brown, Miss Agnes M. Sharp, Miss Ila 
Butler, Miss M. O. Watson, Mrs. Agnes Weaver, 
Mrs. Sarah Simons Vaughan, Mrs. Irene Collins. 


Murfreesboro-Como Unit 


Mr. George T. Rouson, Mr. Dallas T. Spruill, 
Mrs. Amphia Spruill, Mrs. Gertrude Strayhorn, 
Miss Cora Lee, Miss Onethia Garris, Miss Aurie 
Keene, Mrs. Bernice Flood, Miss Ruth Manley, 
Mrs. Katherine Weaver Briggs, Miss Fostenia 
Worthington, Mrs. Cora W. Ramsaw, Miss Marie 
Majett, Miss Flossie Stephenson, Mrs. Claudia 


pei. 


October, 1941 


Reid, Mrs. Gladys Reid Lawrence, Mrs. Rebecca 
Perry Eley, Mrs. Agnes Spiers Boone, Mrs. Ida 
Scott, Mrs. Levester Stephenson, Mrs. Hattie 
Everett, Mr. E. D. Harrell, Mr. John Wells, 
Mrs. Louise Flood Jones. 


Waters Training School 


Miss Lizzie Askew, Miss Hattie Beverly, Miss 
Sallie Y. Bizelle, Mr. H. R. Bond, Miss Esther M. 
Brett, Mrs. Viola Chavis, Mrs. Amanda Cherry, 
Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. Lillian Everett, Mrs. 
Emma C. Freeland, Mr. H. C. Freeland, Miss 
Ardelle Garrett, Mrs. Albina B. Hall, Miss Dicie 
J. Hall, Mrs. Fannie Vaughn Holloman, Mr. 
Jathian Holloman, Mrs. Undean Jones, Miss Vir- 
ginia D. Jones, Miss Emma D. Lassiter, Mr. 
S. F. Lewis, Mr. D. M. McCaskill, Mrs. Agnes S. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Dora T. Porter, Miss Bloneva A. 
Pride, Mrs. Amaza J. Reid, Mrs. Louvenia B. 
Rouson, Mrs. Fannie R. Sawyer, Mrs. Alice J. 
Scott, Mrs. Theora C. Stallings, Miss T. Wil- 
helmina Tuck, Miss Josephine P. Valentine, 
Mrs. Addie L. Weaver, Mrs. Ailene B. Weaver, 
Mr. C. S. Yeates, Mrs. Katie Sears Zachary, Mr. 
M. R. Zachary, Mrs. Fannie Cofield Watford. 


HYDE COUNTY 
County Unit 


Mr. W. J. Bowser, Miss Annie Smith, Mrs. 
Ethel M. Woods, Mrs. Melainie Slade, Miss Rosa 
Slade, Miss Elnora Slade, Mrs. Lodie A. Gaskins, 
Mr. J. H. Hardy, Mrs. E. F. Clark, Miss Eunice 
Smith, Miss Marietta Wilson, Mrs. Carrie S. 
Whitaker, Mrs. Willie G. Green, Mr. A. V. Slade, 
Mr. Alonzo V. Slade, Miss Mary Burrus, Miss 
Elizabeth Blount, Mrs. Judie A. Gray, Miss E. 
Oreta Clay, Miss Sankie M. Everette, Mrs. Bes- 
sie R. Dupre, Mrs. Sophia M. Perkins, Mrs. 
Annie M. Bonner, Mrs. Margaret W. Baker, Mrs. 
Seniz Sheppard, Mr. I. R. Barcliffe, Mr. J. R. 
Spencer, Mr. B. W. Barnes, Mr. Johnson Spruill, 
Mr. O. A. Peay, president. 


IREDELL COUNTY 
Morningside High School 


Mrs. C. M. Abernathy, Mrs. L. H. Ables, Mrs. 
L. P. Croom, Mrs. A. C. Foushee, Mrs. L. M. 
Hamilton, Miss A. E. Harris, Miss M. C. Holley, 
Mrs. M. B. Hollowell, Mrs. M. M. Littlejohn, Miss 
A. F. Maxwell, Mrs. C. W. Nesby, Miss B. 
Pretty, Miss D. L. Pryor, Miss B. C. Sherrill, 
Mrs. C. K. Spicer, Mrs. A. P. Toliver, Mrs. 
A. L. Stevens, J. R. Browning, G. F. Dalton, 
W. Q. Jones, A. D. Rutherford, F. A. Toliver. 


County Unit 


Mrs. Margaret H. Cowell, Mr. J. A. Ramseur, 
Mrs. Hattie Y. Brooks, Miss Frances L. Evans, 
Miss Mary A. Williams, Mr. John O. Smith, Mrs. 
Margaret H. Carrell, Miss Helen Phelps, Mrs. 
Euver Lee Mangum, Mrs. Reola W. Morrison, 
Miss Madge E. Simril, Mr. H. H. Blackburn, Miss 
Fleecy Mae Griffin, Mrs. Lillie Harris Gibson, Mr. 
J. D. Peterson, Miss Eulalia C. Hall, Mrs. Maggie 
Lloyd Carden, Mrs. Lois Carson Twitty, Miss 
Lumicia Sherrill, Mr. Mason C. Miller, Mrs. Mary 
Newton Morrison, Mrs. Mildred L. Holt, Mrs. 
Sadie Perkins Murdoc, Mrs. Irene C. Ellis, Mrs. 
Thelma A. Chambers, Mr. William Littlejohn, 
Mrs. Etel D. Walker, Miss Vivian Anderson, Miss 
Gladys King, Miss Quincy Davidson, Miss Gene- 
vive Reeves, Mrs. Jettie D. Morrison, Mrs. D. C. 
Rutledge, Miss Annie lL. McKee Mr. Troy A. 
Johnson, Miss Mazie S. Goodman, Miss Willie 
Mae Holly, Mr. M. H. Harrington, Miss Sadie D. 
Hackett, Miss Esther Hill, Miss Allie Coble, Mr. 
Harry T. Henry, Miss Nettie Miriam Smith, Miss 
Mildred Feimster, Miss Beulah Spann Cannon, 
Miss Inez Abernethy, Miss Estella Young, Mrs. 
Emma M. Laskey, Mrs. Mary C. Holliday. 


Mooresville School 
Esther Hill, Mrs. E. L. Mangrum, Miss A. Mc- 
Kee, Miss Frances Evans, Miss Clara H. Neely, 
Mr. Naurice Woods, Mrs. Geneva Miller, Mrs. 
L. J. Gill, Miss Margaret Caldwell. 
JOHNSTON COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss E. White, Mrs. P. Smith Watkins, Annie 
Pearce, Miss M. Bell. 


Johnston County Training School 


Miss Dorothy E. Shipley, Miss Amelia J. Parks, 
Miss Naomi Smith, Miss Elsie C. Bryant, Miss 


Lillian A. Bailey, Miss Bennie A. Grice, Mr. 
M. C. Miller, Miss Frances K. McNeil, Mrs. 
L. A. Smellie, Miss Hattie M. Watson, Miss 
Ophelia Durham, Mrs. Arlena D. Parks, Miss 


Amanda I. White, Mrs. H. B. Ricks, Miss Erma 
C. Staplefoote, Miss Olive B. Wilson, Mr. H. K. 
Wilson, Mr. Jasper A. Bridges, Mrs. E. H. 
Jordan, Miss Chrystabelle D. Brown, Mr. W. R. 
Collins. 
Short Journey School 

Miss L. V. Murray, Miss Ione Vinson, Mrs. 
T. C. Taylor, Miss Eliza J. Burns, Miss Aurelia 
C. Lester, Mrs. E. Cradle Hall, Miss Dollie E. 
McNeil, Mrs. E. R. Vinson, Miss Nonie S. Mer- 
ritt, Mrs. E. J. Cooper. 


Four Oaks School 


Mrs. Blondina N. Brooks, Mrs. Lillian F. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Lillian N. Futrelle, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Martin, Miss Sallie Lee Sasser, Miss Clara Lee 
Dublin, Miss Vivian F. Christian, Mrs. Eunice P. 
Scales, Mrs. Selina M. Smith, Mrs. Eliza Y. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. Mildred W. Wilson, Miss Winnie M. 
Moore, Mrs. James A. Lacewell, Mr. M. L. Wil- 
son, Miss Ruby M. Jones. 


Princeton School 
Mr. G. W. Bryant. 


JONES COUNTY 


Miss Jean Bright, A. E. Respass, Mr. C. GC. 
Franks, Mr. J. W. Willie. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Lincoln County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Annie Wade Biggers, Mr. S. E. Biggers, 
Mr. A. G. Holland, Mrs. Nora Hedrick, Miss 
Rose Gaston, Mrs. Mary Alice Donnell, Mrs. 
Lucy Holland, Mrs. Annie Lorits, Mr. V. M. 
Sumner, Miss Anna B. Hart, Mrs. Derr McCul- 
lough, Miss Rosebud Link, Miss Lottie M. Adams, 
Mr. James Poole, Mrs. Ruba Williams, Mrs. 
Tabitha Trolinger, Mr. George Moore, Miss Carrie 
Carson, Mrs. Ethel Alexander. 


LEE COUNTY 


Teachers Association 


Prof. W. B. Wicker, Prof. R. G. Perry, Mr. 
W. R. Hooper, Mr. J. Boyce Brown, Mr. J. H. 
Gattis, Mr. Walter L. Thomas, Mr. W. H. Mon- 
roe, Mr. Berkley E. Merrick, Mr. E. V. McMil- 


lan, Rey. C. C. Jones, Mrs. W. B. Wicker, Mrs. . 


S. J. McMillan, Mrs. P. R. Alston, Mrs. M. R. 
Cox, Mrs. M. lL. Cameron Robinson, Mrs. 
Martha G. Foushee, Mrs. E. M. Bland, Mrs. 
L. W. Boykin, Mrs. Zenobia B. Headen, Mrs. 
E. M. Bates, Mrs. Estelle Snypes, Mrs. Ava 
Taylor, Mrs. Alice P. Perry, Mrs. E. B. Crutch- 
field, Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, Mrs. Zenobia H. 
Sellers, Miss Pricilla P. Jordan, Miss E. E. Pur- 
year, Miss B. L. Hammond, Miss E. E. Farley, 
Miss G. A. Deberry, Miss C. C. Crumpton, Miss 
N. L. Waddell, Miss Christine B. Clark, Miss 
C. E. Dawson, Miss M. E. McKoy, Miss Dorothy 
Allen, Miss Georgia L. Turner, Miss M. A. 
Wright, Miss Dorothy C. Hayes, Miss W. C. 
Gullick, Miss Meta J. Goldston, Miss Mabel Mon- 


roe, Miss Julia E. Taylor, Miss Theresa M. 
Payne. 
LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Schools 
Mr. C. B. Stewart, Miss Nannie Alice Alex- 
ander, Mr. Elijar J. Baker, Mr. Stephen Carra- 
way, Jr., Mr. C. S. DeVane, Mrs. Esther G. 


Isler, Mr. H. S. Jenkins, Mrs. Pauline H. Parker, 
Mr. W. W. Parker, Mr. J. H. Lucas. 

Mr. Ushry W. Best, Miss Louise M. Bratton, 
Miss Eliza G. Glenn, Miss Ruth R. Graham, Mr. 
E. S. Houston, Miss Miriam T. Pitt, Miss Alma 
M. Van Rensalier, Miss Sarah E. Wooten. 

Mr. J. A. Harper, Mrs. Carrie J. Albritton, 
Miss Kathryn L. Allen, Mrs. Vina D. Battle, 
Mrs. Helen B. Bynum, Mrs. Sarah K. Coward, 
Mrs. Margaret G. Fisher, Mrs. Elaine B. Fletch- 
er, Mrs. Etta B. Lane, Miss Rosa B. Lassiter, 
Miss K. Eloise Miller, Miss Melissa L. Newkirk, 
Miss Mamie L. Norris, Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mrs. 
Ernestine J. Stewart, Mrs. Beatrice E. Strong, 
Miss Esther F. Watt, Mrs. Nancy C. Williams. 

Rev. J. H. Sampson, Miss Dora M. Greene, 
Mrs. Anna Cobb Jones, Mrs. Lelia P. Mitchell, 
Miss Anna Mae Raye, Mrs. Mary G. Williams, 
Mrs. Marion M. Womack. 


MACON COUNTY 


E. L. England, Miss Edna Gilmer, Na 


Mrs. 
a Via Ee Kee Da vass Vural 


Eula Lee Kemp, 


Kemp. 
MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 


Prof. E. J. Hayes, Richard A. Broadnax, Alma 
H. Duer, Nora R. Cherry, Doretha Chance, Rich- 
ard Hoffler, Frissell Walker, Lillian M. Slade, 
James Holley, Ethel A. Simmons, Rhodena H. 
Jackson, Mary S. Gray, Cecilia Rose Miller, 
Blonnie Ellison, Augusta L. Hayes, Lela S. 
Chambers, Eulah V. McCloud, John P. Dennis, 
Nellie J. Pettis. 


Briggs School 


W. V. Ormand, Sr., Lou Ella Slade, Annie 
Slade, Clara R. Owens. 
Woodlands School 
Alonza R. Jones, Mamie B. Smith, Annie 


Louise James. 
Williams Lower School 
Hester A. Haughton, Amazor B. Cherry, E. 
Odessa McFadden. 
Burroughs, Spring Hill 


V. Ormand, dJr., Beatrice R. 


W. Evans, 
Alma C. Pritchard, George T. Hill. 
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Parmele Unit 


Prof. W. C. Chance, Whittier C. Witherspoon, 
Elizabeth Young, Milton A. Armistead, A. B 
Wynne, Julia J. Chance, Martha 
Pearl V. Modlin, Virginia Johnson, 
Bratcher, Hattie Bell. 


Robersonville 


Noah W. Slade, Eurie M. Andrews, 
Chance, Mrs. Fannie B. Lee Slade, 
McMurren, Cymera Fagan. 


Gold Point 


Don G. Chance, Nancy N. Highsmith, Ruth Hill 
Anthony, Basha Andrews. 


Hveretts 
F. A. Modica, Eleanor Chance, Willie H. Goins. 
Oak City 


James W. Grimes, Magdalene Grimes, Annie M. 
Boston, Ethel Walker, Vivian A. Walker. 


Hamilton 


Edna B. Andrews, Ruth A. Downing, James H. 
Faulk, Ruby J. Mauney. 


Salisbury 
George T. Hyman, Cora V. Griffin, Joanna M. 
Dowdy. 
White Oak Springs 
Rufus Gaither, Mary E. Andrews. 


Jones 
Matilda 


C. Taylor, 
Carrie B. 


Daisy 
Jennie E. 


Turner K. Slade, 
Lucy R. J. Burnett. 


Wichard James 


Ralph A. Keys, Irma VY. Outerbridge, Ella Mae 
Smith. 


Stalling Jordan, 


Bowers 
John Slade, Annie Moore. 


Jamesville 
Milton L. Armistead, Katie B. Bunn, Doretha 
Dafford. 
Dardens 


John James, William R. James, 
nell, Mary E. Bonds. 


Coreys, Smithwick and Bear Grass 


Ella M. Styron, Annie Hassell, Elijah 
Nellie Smith. Beh ast 


Alberta Pur- 


Cross Road 
Rebecca Everett, Esther Cherry. 


McDOWELL COUNTY 


Mr. G. B. Corpening, Rev. F. M. Beaver, Mr. 
Clement Martin, Miss Ornetta Biggers. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Second Ward High School 


ietaoye, Aj, Toe Grigsby, Mrs. M. T. Archer, Mrs. 
M. M. Adams, Miss M. Banner, Mrs. M. Beck- 
with, Mr. Edward H. Brown, Miss E. Caldwell, 
Mrs. W. R. Carson, Mr. O. W. Clarke, Mrs. 
C. N. Denson, Mr. K. H. Diamond, Mr. Alfred 
Farmer, Mr. Thomas Frazier, Mattie Hall, Mrs. 
B. Herndon, Mr. Louis Levi, Mrs. L. S. Malone, 
Mr. D. E. Moore, Mr. W. H. Moreland, Mrs. B. E. 
Phillips, Mr. E. L. Rann, Miss S. Robinson, Miss 
L. Spears, Mrs. M. P. Spivey, Miss A. K. Stew- 
art, Mrs. J. B. Stinson, Miss Marion Taggart, 
Mr. F. Wiley. 


Fairview Elementary School 


Mrs. M. G. Davis, Mrs. V. L. Ferguson, Mrs. 
R. D. Hureules, Miss J. M. Croome, Mrs. M. J. 
McKee, Miss M. L. Andrews, Mrs. G. E. Yancey, 
Mrs. H. P. Moreland, Miss L. D. Cummings, Miss 
F. H. Partee, Miss E. E. Morris, “Mrs. A. EF. 
Herritage, Mrs. D. F. Steele, Mrs. A. M. James, 
Mrs. C. C. McFadden, Miss H. §. Anderson, Miss 
M. M. Reid, Mrs. O. J. Tate, Mrs. B. C. Scales, 
Mrs. H. D. Williams, Mrs. M. M. Conner, Miss 
Irma B. Kyle, Mrs. Q. E. James. 


Morgan School 


Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Mrs. Mildred P. Brodie, 
Mrs. Luvenia D. Jeanes, Mrs. Zilla F. Robertson, 
Mrs. Mildred Alexander, Mrs. Floretta D. Dunn, 
Mrs. Willie Mae McKisseck, Mrs. Ethel J. But- 
ler, Mrs. Vivian S. Washington, Miss F. Eliza- 
beth Frazier, Miss Grace J. Crawford. 


Alexander Street School 


Mrs. J. W. Hemphill, Mrs. H. B. Givens, Miss 
B. W. Tyson, Mrs. S. L. Wyche, Mrs. M. L. 
Brewington, Mrs. L. Y. Harris, Mrs. D. P. Currie, 
Mrs. L. G. Harris, Mrs. B. W. Mulliens, Miss 
W. M. Price, Miss A. E. Stevenson, Mrs. R. E. 
Kennedy, Miss V. M. Gullick, Miss S. E. Scott, 
Mrs. H. Q. Mayberry. 


Myers Street School 


Miss M. A. Wyche, Miss E. Arthur, Miss L. 
Grier, Miss M. E. North, Miss L. Rudisill, Miss 
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F. Sampson, Mrs. L. M. Davis, Miss A. M. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. W. Perry, Miss M. Phipher, Mrs. A. 
Warner, Mrs. G. Alston, Mrs. I. Byers, Mrs. E. 
Vance, Mrs. Ruth Williams, Miss D. Young, Mrs. 
M. L. Flowe, Mrs. W. M. G. McLean, Miss F. M. 
Miller, Miss L. Ray, Miss C. Evans, Mrs. M. 
Russell, Miss H. Russell, Mrs. D. E. Williamson, 
Mrs. O. Boyden, Mrs. F. Graham, Mrs. E. ‘ 
Murphy, Mrs. B. S. Patterson. 


Biddleville Elementary School 


S. P. Sasso, Mrs. W. F. Anderson, Miss 
Miss L. E. Byers, Miss D. M. 
M. A. Davidson, Mrs. _D. N. 
Dusenbury, Mrs. J. S. Gray, Miss E. D. Hill, 
Mrs. R. I. Love, Miss S. L. McCombs, Mrs. 
C. H. Reynaud, Mrs. Robinson, Miss I. L. Shute. 


Tsabella Wyche School 


Miss B. D. Moore, Mrs. ©. T. Booton, Miss 
M. L. Cousar, Mrs. G. C. Daniels, Miss V. F. 
Grier, Mrs. L. M. Hamilton, Mrs. L. N. Hollo- 
mon, Mrs. T. H. Hunt, Mrs. G. L. Greene, Mrs. 
KB. G. McKeithen, Mrs G. F. Moreland, Mrs. 
R. V. Pitts, Miss L. M. Perry, Mrs. I. N. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. F. M. Nash, Mrs. G. E. Wylie, Mrs. 
K. L. Wyche. 


West Onarlotte High School 


Miss M. S. Albury, Mr. A. A. Barnwell, Miss 
M. A. Blake, Mr. Peto eBlake vussac mvc 
Boone, Mrs. K. M. Cresfield, Mr. J. E. Colston, 
Mr. D. L. Foster, Miss C. J. Jackson, Mr. F. R. 
Jackson, Mr. H. D. Johnson, Mr. T. M. Martin, 
Mr. S. A. Moore, Miss M. E. Riddick, Miss C. E. 
Robinson. Miss K. L. Stuart, Mr. J. P. Towns, 
Miss S. E. Usher. 


Mrs. 
A. F. Brown, 
Cornelius, Miss 


Mecklenburg Teachers Association 


Miss Elizabeth Adams, Miss Beatrice Barnes, 
Miss Bessie Baucom, Mrs. R. B. Beatty, Rev. 
CG. A. Washington, Mrs. E. S. Beaver, Miss Lil- 
lian Bishop, Miss L. J. Blue, Miss Samella 
Brown, Miss Josephine Brown, Miss Zetta Byers, 
Mrs. Carraway, Prof. C. L. Chilsom, Mrs. C. L. 
Chilsom, Mrs. Thelma Colston, Rev. A. P. Corley, 
Mrs. A. P. Corley, Mrs. Minnie Davis, Mrs. Eva 
Davidson, Miss Evelyne Davidson, Miss Willie 
Davidson, Miss Eutrilla Dean, Mr. J. K. Diamond, 
Mrs. Pearl Dinkins, Mrs. Julia Douglass, Mrs. 
N. B. Dykes, Mrs. Lillie Fergerson, Mrs. Al- 
drich Davidson, Rev. W. S. Davidson, Mrs. Ruth 
A. Frazier, Rev. A. H. Gamble, Mrs. J. isl 
Gamble, Mrs. A. H. George, Mrs. G. H. Ginyard, 
Mr. Buford Gordon, Mr. . BE. Graham, Mr. 
I. T. Graham, Mrs. Bessie Grant. Mr. Jimmie 
Gunn, Mrs. Annie Haley, Mr. J. K. Haley, Mrs. 


H. A. Hailey, Mrs. Roberta Hannable, Mrs. 
Fannie Hargraves, Mrs. L. T. Haywood. Mrs. 
W. S. Hardy, Miss Susie Hearns, Mr. Howard 


Hill, Mrs. Mary Potter Hill, Mrs. Mary Huston, 
Mrs. F. D. Ivev, Mrs. Bessie Jamison, Mrs. Ada 
Jenkins. Mrs. E. S. Johnson, Miss Mary Johnson, 
Mrs. Mazeline Jones. Mrs. M. D. King, Miss 
Louise Kirkpatrick, Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss 
Wilma Long, Miss Dovie Lowe. Mr. Carl Martin, 
Mr. B. L. Martin, Mrs. Ethel Wych Martin, Mrs. 


Willie C. Martin, Mrs. Jessie B. McCain, Mr. 
P. P. McCorkle, Mr. G. E. McKeithen, Mrs. 
Marie Miller, Miss Creola Moore, Mrs. Maggie 
Moore, Rev. R. L. Moore, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
WwW. lL. North. Mrs. Phelps. Mr. L. E. Poe, 
Miss Laura Price, Mrs. Prince, Mr. E. S. 


Potts, Mrs. Ruth D. Powell. Miss Wilma Dowell, 
Miss Ruth Oglesby, Miss Louise Osborne, Mrs. 
Willie Owens. Mrs. Carrie Rabb, Mrs. V. F. 
Rann, Miss Lucile Russell, Mrs. Eliza Russell, 
Mr. Johnny Saunders, Miss Zetta Sherrill, Mrs. 
Estelle Smith, Mrs. Catherine Stinson, Miss 
Doris Stephenson, Mrs. Essie Stitt, Mrs. Francis 
Thomas, Mrs. Willie Towns, Mrs. Doretha Wal- 
lace, Miss Mamie Wallace, Rev. J. H. Ward, Mrs. 
Susie Ward, Mrs. Cornelia West, Miss Rosetta 
Williams, Mrs. Wilma Williams, Mrs. Alma’ Wil- 
son, Miss Louise Wilson, Mr. C. HE. Moreland, 
Miss Ethel Lee Williams, Miss Margaret Rogers. 


Johnson CO. Smith University 


Dr. H. L. McCrorey, Mrs. H. L. McCrorey, 
Dr. C. F. Atkins, Miss Carrie L. Ramseur, Mr. 
E. L. Rann, Mr. N. R. Bolden, Mrs. Harold 8. 
Adams, Dean T. EB. McKinney, Rev. A. H. George, 


Rev. A. O. Steele, Mr. G. F. Woodson, Mr. T. L. 

Gunn, Dr. T. A. Long, Mr. David Carroll, Mr. 

Winson R. Coleman, Dr. R. L. Douglas, Mr. 
Joseph J. Adam, Mr. W. C. Donnell. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

Peabody Academy 

Mrs. Callie Tuck, Mr. J. T. Hawkins. Miss 

Ruth Hull, Miss Bernice Dobbing, Miss Mary 

Smitherman, Mrs. Mamie W. Anderson, Mrs. 


Catherine Hawkins, 
KH. D. Sinclair. 


MOORE COUNTY 


Academy Heights School, Pinehurst 


_Mrs. Margaret T. Mangham, Mrs. Mary A. 
Flagg, Mrs. Margie M. Haley, Miss Ethel L. 
Hodges, Miss Jessie M. Williams, Miss Madge L, 


Mrs. Gertrude Baucum, Mrs. 


Watson, Mrs. Edna B. Taylor, Mrs. Olivia R. 
Parks, Miss Nannie A. McLean, Mrs. Charles L. 
Speas, Mr. Vincent K. Tibbs, Miss Fannie M. 
Griswold, Mr. C. H. Flagg. 


Lincoln Park School 


Miss Vandalia V. Wood, Miss Hayes G. Perry, 
Mr. W. A. Gray. 


West Southern Pines High School 


Prof. P. R. Brown, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mr. 
J. T. Saunders, Mrs. D. S. Harris, Miss B. M. 
Pitts, Miss P. L. Watson, Mr. Gordon E. Grady, 
Mrs. E. H. Grady, Mr. Robert T. Young, Miss 
Cora E. Steele, Miss Mary E. Hasty, Miss W. G. 
Hasty, Mrs. A. B. Clark, Mrs. M. K. Hill, Mrs. 
A. G. Jones, Mrs. L. M. Lockhart, Mrs. N. P. 
Wilson, Mr. T. U. Connor. 


Vineland School 


Mr. S. G. Calvert, Mrs. S. J. McKethan, Mrs. 
S. P. Smith, Mrs. Mary A. Horton. 


Aberdeen District Schools 


Miss ©. Clark, Miss Ruth R. Mayfield, Miss 
Lucille O. Wilson, Miss Alvia R. Wilson, Mr. 
T. B. Hayes, Mrs. N. M. Hayes, Mrs. F. O. 
Massenburg, Miss Vanessa O. Reed, Miss Ann I. 
Evans, Mr. W. A. Gray, Miss V. V. Wood, Miss 
Hayes ©. Perry, Mr. N. A. Hollinsworth, Miss 
Eva V. Pride, Mr. J. H. Floyd. 


Greenville School 


G. L. Turner, Mr. J. W. Jenkins, 
Mrs. Ollie Harrington, 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mr. 
Nettie T. Turner, 
Annie L. Bradham. 


Pinckney High School, Carthage 


Prof. J. W. Groves, Miss Mabel Johnson, Miss 
D. M. Harrington, Miss M. M. Kelly, Miss Vi 0: 
Fuller, Miss N. M. Jackson, Miss Willa Coward, 
Mrs. A. W. Blue, Mr. R. O. Taylor, Miss E. L. 
Barrett. 

Moore Oounty Unit 


Mrs. E. L. McKenzie, Mrs. Lake Erie Fergu- 
son, Miss Tabra Tillman, Mrs. Dora G. Dowdy, 
Mr. Edward Tyson, T. C. Jackson, Mrs. Lillian D. 


Harris. 
NASH COUNTY 


Nash County Training School, Nashville 


Miss Eula White, Mr. W. L. Greene, Mr. R. E. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. O. D. Moore, Mr. J. L. Lassiter, 
Mr. R. G. Boddie, Miss E. Juanita Alston, Miss 
Alyce B. Davis, Miss Mollie B. Moody, Miss Mar- 
guerite Carson, Mrs. R. P. Roberts, Mrs. G. R. 
Greene, Mrs. P. B. Richardson, Mrs. H. E.. Wil- 
liams, Miss Arcelia M. Spivey, Miss Iris L. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Herman Jones. 


Spring Hope School 


Miss Gladys Mauney, Miss Annie R. Lee, Miss 
Juanita Price, Mrs. Laura Jones, Mr. Charlie 
Brown, Miss Lucy Saunders, Mrs. Thomas 
Crumby, Mrs. Minetta Eaton, Mr. Melvin Bul- 
lock, Miss Bernice Swain, Miss Ethel Lewis, 
Prof. J. W. Eaton. 


Middlesex School 


Mrs. M. A. Forte, Miss Katie M. Scales, Mrs. 
Marion T. O’Neal, Mr. Henry Wilson. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Williston Industrial School 


J. B. Adkins, L. J. Greene, M. Harris, H. 
Kelly, D. Montague, F. Payne, A. Shaw, Ss. 
Wortham, E. H. Nixon, C. Carter, N. Cotton, R. 
Mitchell, M. Ready, M. Wilson, S. Wright, 
Ss. A. Moultrie, C. Bryant, C. H. Haithman, 
S. B. Hooper, B. B. Leonard, A. W. Lofton, C. 
Robinson, S. D. Telfair, R. H. Brown, E. G. 
Holmes, J. King, M. Washington, F. White, R. 
Foster, C. King, E. McNeil, A. C. King, T. R. 
Webber, L. S. Williams, R. Scott, E. T. Harlee, 
G. Kyer, M. H. Perkins, M. Wall, Prof. F. J. 
Rogers. 


Williston Primary School 


Principal Booker T. Washington, A. J. Bailey, 
Marjorie Noyes Belden, Daisy Brown Bryant, 
Catherine S. Crawley, Martha Emanuel, Vivian F. 
Haithman, Mary E. Johnson, Carrie Lane, Ida A. 
McIver, Lillian Saunders McKoy, Annie L. 
Moore, Sarah A. Sullivan, M. M. Tucker, S. H. 
Willis, Rosalie Williams, Gladys W. Graham, 
Leonora Williams, Anna Mae Gill, C. B. Eaton. 


Peabody School 


F. P. Robinson, Helen E. Cannady, A. A. 
DeVaughn, Dorothy Dodd, Nettie McGhee Green, 
Hardy Lettie Sharpless, Katie L. Hooper, Zoa C. 
Lane, S. H. Malette, Edna S. Moore, Mozelle 
McGhee, Alice Ormond, S. lL. Perkins, Ida B. 
Randall, M. J. Rogers, Irene Mallette Sparrow, 
Ethel B. Telfair, A. Whiteman Watkins, Eliza 
Wolst, Adell Sneed Harriss. 


Rural Teachers, New Hanover County 
Prof. W. H. Blount, Elsie Coburn, Katie M. 


October, 1941 


Davis, Lucy Lofton, Louise H. Moore, Lulu Cobb, 
Louise W. Lee, Mary H. McFarland, Essie R. 
Miller, Christabel D. Montague, Ruth H. Fergu- 
son, Lulu E. Mack, Eliza Johnson, Esther Sharp- 
less, Annie E. Webber, Ada McKoy, Fannie C. 
McCombs, Isabel J. Barnhill. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Northampton Oounty Teachers 
Association 


Miss Kathlyn Lassiter, Miss Pauline Tann, 
Miss Eunice Randolph, Mrs. Helena Brown, Mrs. 
BE. L. Overton, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mr. Austin 
Stitt, Mrs. Amaza Maggette, Mrs. Benah De- 
loatch, Mrs. Bertha Joyner, Mrs. Ruth G. Boone, 
Mrs. Devolia Gordan, Mrs. Emma B. Powell, 
Mrs. Ruby Scott, Mrs. Bernice Ashe, Miss Claudia 
Stevenson, Mrs. Emma Johnson, Mrs. Pocahontas 
Griffin, Miss Frances Carr, Miss Geneva Jones, 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, Mr. L. E. Harrell, Mrs. Lillian 
E. Harrell, Mrs. A. P. Johnson Mrs. Essie Scott, 
Mrs. Joanna Maggette, Mrs. Novella C. Branche, 
Mrs. Blanche Edwards, Mr. A. R. Bowe, Miss 
Lucy Jones, Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Miss Cath- 
erine Jeffries. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 


Mrs. Viola K. Speller, Mr. J. W. Broadhurst, 
Mrs. A. K. Broadhurst, Mrs. Alice B. Kerr, Mrs. 
Frances M. Bell, Mrs. Josiephine Thompson, Miss 
Susie R. Hammonds, Miss Ruth Lee Mason, Miss 
Allegra Westbrooks, Miss Alma M. Harris, Mr. 
S. R. McLendon. 


Onslow County Unit 


Miss Carrie Mae Holmes, Mrs. Agatha G. 
Lavender, Mrs. Helen A. Pollock, Mrs. Daisy M. 
Dafford, Miss Mary Newby, Miss Willie V. Skin- 
ner, Mrs. William James, Mrs. A. G. James, 
Mrs. Georgie Fonville, Mr. Louis Parker, Mrs. 
Eliza Stanford, Miss M. Lydia McRae, Mr. D. W. 
Holt, Mr. Elijah Wells, Mrs. Ruby P. McDowell, 
Mrs. Julia R. Wilson, Mr. W. F. Marshburn, Miss 
Ethel V. Davis, Mrs. Nettie V. Hardison, Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Newby, Miss Lillian L. Parker, Miss 
Phylis J. Parker, Miss Hazel BE. Mattocks, Miss 
Willie Louise Blount, Miss Annie Ruth Graham, 
Miss Gladys Banks. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


Orange County Training School, 
Chapel Hill 
Miss Olivia E. Waddell, Mrs. Corine Humphrey 
Harris, Miss Pearl Smithwick, Miss Josephine 
Jones, Miss Sibyl L. Haile, Miss Margaret V. 
Sawyer, Mrs. M. N. Snipes, Miss Leola C. Bettis, 


Miss Maudelle J. Scarlett, Miss Eleanor Sellars,. 


Miss Esther E. Brown, Miss Ruth Pope, 
Catherine Caldwell Stanback, Mrs. 
Ragsdale, Mr. H. M. Holmes. 


Mrs. 
Evelyn S. 


Orange County Group 


Mr. J. R. Smyre, Mr. J. J. Scarlette, Miss P. 
Stevens, Mrs. . B. Hester, Miss E. Collier, 
Mrs. R. E. Holloway, Miss Bertha Turner, Miss E. 
Carroll, Miss M. lL. Hearn, Mr. C. E. Hester, 
Mrs. Hassie Brooks, Miss Lara Van Hook, Miss 
E. M. Stanfield, Miss M. L. McAdoo. 


PAMLICO COUNTY 


Pamlico County Training School, 
Bayboro 


Miss Nyna O. Maye, Miss G. B. Murphy, Mrs. 
M. D. Baker, Miss Dominion M. Wilson, Miss 
Charlotte M. Lee, Miss Lula A. Dixon, Miss 
Rosetta J. Ellison, Mr. L. H. Davis, Miss Ruth 
G. Thompson, Mr. W. H. Patillo, Miss E. S. 
Hill, Miss Mary Hester Livas, Mr. W. H. Bryant, 
Mrs. R. M. Pattillo, Miss Beatrice L. Hines, 
Mrs. H. V. McDonald, Miss Ethel L. Moore, Miss 
Viola Randall, Miss Sadie Janet Robinson. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 


State Teachers College 


President H. L. Trigg, Miss Evelyn B. Pope, 
Mr. M. J. Whitehead, Mr. E. R. Williams, Mr. 
E. J. Keith. 


PENDER COUNTY 


BURGAW HIGH SCHOOL 

Prof. C. F. Pope, Mr. Richmond Carr, Mr. 
John E. Dixon, Mr. Bobbie L. Dunn, Mr. Adol- 
phus Woodhouse, Mrs. Janie M. Hines, Mrs. 
Clara W. Moore, Mrs. Carrie Bell Bridges, Miss 
Julia Ernestine Smith, Miss Frances L. Murray, 
ae Mildred C. Moore, Miss Flonnie K. Sharp- 
ess. 


Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point 


Prof. J. T. Daniel, Mr. S. C. Anderson, Mr. 
J. R. Moore, Mr. H. M. Bass, Mr. Joseph O. 
Lowery, Mr. J. C. Hasty, Mr. Spurgeon Elling- 
ton, Mrs. L. B. Daniel, Mrs. Venetta W. Ander- 
son, Mrs. H. V. Gattison, Mrs. Anna C. Williams, 


October, 1941 


Mrs. Mamie’ Harris, Mrs. Lillian J. Adam, Mrs. 
Daisy Ford Malloy, Mrs. Cora P. Ringer, Miss 
Bertha A. Martin, Miss Eleanor Moore, Miss 


Florence W. Kelly, Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw. 


Pender County Rural Group 


Miss Sadie E. Ringer, Miss Sarah E. Dick, 
Miss Mattie L. Fikes, Mrs. Carrie S. Ballard, 
Mrs. Alice Smith Livas, Mrs. Lillie W. Kenan, 
Mrs. Ludie Dixon Washington, Mrs. Rebecca S. 
Dockery, Mrs. Mollie Holmes, Mrs. Lillie M. 
Billinglea, Mrs. Margaret B. Loftin, Mrs. Helen 
Hall, Mrs. Helen S. McIntyre, Miss Valdosia G. 
James, Miss Sadie A. Williams. 


PERSON COUNTY 
County Group 


Miss Mary L. Johnson, Mrs. A. W. Jones, Mrs. 
O. B. King, Miss Ellen Lowerance, Mrs. Cora 
Lytle, Mr. Clarence Lytle, Mrs. Lucy Mason, Miss 
Clara P. Mitchell, Miss Willie Roberts, Mrs. 
Laura H. Schooler, Miss Etek Tuck, Miss Pauline 
Tuck, Mrs. Mary Thomas, Rev. G. W. Thomas, 
Mrs. Rosetta V. Thompson, Miss Lottie Villines, 


Rev. B. Whitlock, Mrs. Pearl Nelson, Miss 
Willie Villines, Miss Sudie F. Villines, Miss 
Lucy Brooks, Mrs. P. H. Pittman, Miss Au- 


gusta Graves, Miss Louise Allen, Miss Missouri 
Allen, Mrs. Iris Woods Baird, Mrs. Alice Brooks, 
Miss Grace Brooks, Mr. E. W. Brooks, :Mrs. 
Wilma B. Brooks, Miss Vivian Burton, Mrs. 
Rosalia Clay Dixon, Mrs. Sadie R. Dunn, Mrs. 
Mabel Brooks Gerst, Miss Luella Gilmore, Mrs. 
Monnie H. Glass, Mrs. Addie Graves, Mrs. Lillie 
D. Harris, Rev. O. W. Hawkins, Miss Lucy 
Hester, Miss Elma Hester, Miss Ruth Jeffers, Mr. 
R. W. Hairston, Miss Matrice Woods. 


Person County Training School, 
Roxboro 


Mr. H. L. Price, E. T. Brooks, L. W. Brooks, 
M. VY. Brooks, P. E. Burton, J. W. Davidson, 
R. J. Douglas, Jr., A. B. Ford, H. H. Fountain, 
Vv. L. Garris, M. M. Graves, B. L. Harris, M. U. 
Harris, E. D. Hester, R. T. Hester, F. S. Hum- 
phrey, S. Jeffers, A. W. Jones, J. C. Owens, B. E. 
Saunders, L. A. White, P. A. Williamson. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
County Training School, Winfall 


Mr. K. A. Williams, Mr. E. L. Fair, Mr. R. L. 
Kingsbury, Miss L. H. Riddick, Mrs. I. E. 
Rogerson, Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Mrs. W. D. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. L. C. Perry. 


County Group 


Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, Mrs. Lura M. Lowe, 
Rey. A. J. Jordan, Mrs. Isetta Hollowell, Mrs. 
Mary E. Newby, Mrs. Evora Newby, Mrs. Annie 
Simons, Miss Mary E. Sumner, Miss E. C. Nixon, 
Mrs. Salonia Brothers, Mrs. Dixie Brothers. 


Hertford High School 


Mr. W. J. Thompson, Mr. W. R. Privott, Mr. 
F. B. Holly, Mrs. J. L. Privott, Mrs. J. S. 
Thompson, Mrs. G. B. Lowe, Mrs: A. H. Hason, 
Mrs. I. ‘B. Dail, Mrs. Eliza Perry, Mrs. A.. M. 
Kingsbury, Miss Minnie Felton. mh ; 


PUAN CCKOROIN ae 


Pitt County Training School, Grimesland 


Mrs. GC. C: Chance, Miss Bettie Savage, Miss 
J. M. Jones, Mr. J. W. Maye, Miss Beulah 
Bowers, Miss M. J. Kelley, Mr. K. M. Keyes, Mrs. 
K. D. Daniels, Mr. O. A. Dupree, Mr. H. C. 
Barnhill, Mrs. Martha Wyche. 


Bethel High School 


Mrs. E. S. Lloyd, Mrs. M. T. Carraway, Mrs. 
N. B. Welch, Mrs. A. F. Spence, Mrs. T. M. 
Grimes, Mrs. P. C. Ward, Miss L. M. Garrett, 
Mr. J. H. Carraway, Mr. J. R. Lowry, Mr. M. A. 
Nimmo. 


Greenville High School and 
Grammar Schools 


Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Mrs. Annie H. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Faison C. Artis, Miss Doris M. Bell, 
Mr. Chester L. Bradley, Miss Lena O. Bradley, 
Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mrs. D. R. Daniels, Mr. 
W. H. Davenport, Miss Bertha C. Donnell, Prof. 
Charles M. Eppes, Miss Lottye L. Gray, Miss 
Madeline T. ‘Harris, Miss Cora M. Haith, Mr. 
H. M. Jenkins, Miss Ruth E. Johnson, Miss 
Dolie A. Keyes, Miss A. Louise Morgan, Mrs. 
O. B. Myers, Mrs. E. P. Norris, Mrs. R. E. 
North, Mrs. M. B. S. Parker, Miss Flora A. 
Phillips, Miss Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. L. S. Sim- 
mons, Miss Lena V. Smith, Mrs. L. Taylor, Mrs. 
M. G. Thompson, Mrs. Minnie P. Turner, Mr. 
Arthur B. Williams, Miss E. Engelharte Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Council VY. Chase. 


Pitt County Group 


Mrs. Hattie G. Thompson, Mrs. Ethel W. 
Hebron, Miss Henrietta King, Miss Lillian Alex- 
ander, Mrs. M. T. Burney, Miss Stella Mae Dixon, 
Mr. Albert C. Hill, Miss S. A. Phillips, Mrs. 
L. B. Coburn, Mrs. Gertrude Hill, Miss Harriet 


B. Holly, Mr. F. M. Kennedy, Mrs. Pearl Gard- 
ner, Mr. Matthew Lewis, Mr. Johnnie B. Young, 
Mr. A. C. Brooks, Mrs. Eva P. Jones, Miss Sudie 
B. Savage, Miss Acquilla Jenkins, Mrs. Laura 
Carr, Mrs. Selena Lang, Rev. E. S. Parker, Mrs. 
Fanny Parker, Mrs. M. K. Strong, Mrs. Winnie 
Godette, Miss Eva T. Maye, Mr. I. A. Artis, Mrs. 
Lillian Artis, Mrs. Halese M. Caraway, Miss 
Mamie Moye, Mrs. Dora M. Tillett, Miss I. M. 
Donnell, Mr. C. C. McGlone, Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Glone, Miss Christine Payton, Mr. C. A. Wins- 
low, Mr. C. L. Bimbry, Miss Rosa L. Harris, 
Miss Annie Ruth Ebron, Miss Cherry Bell, Mr. 
C. M. Suggs, Mrs. Maggie Woodard, Miss Rosa L. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Ada Suggs, Miss Mamie E. Carney, 
Mrs. Hattie Forbes, Miss Zenobia Turnage, Mrs. 
Mary L. Newton, Mrs. Martha Jones, Mrs. 
Martha Boyd, Mr. W. R. Whitfield, Miss Eve- 
lyn Harris, Mr. Lafayette Williams, Mr. Herbert 
Skinner, Miss E. G. Wiggins, Mr. W. H. Robin- 
son, Mr. C. M. Anderson, Mrs. Ellen Anderson, 
Mrs. Anna Mason, Miss Viola Fields, Mrs. Ellen 
B. Gorham, Mrs. Beatrice Newell, Mrs. M. L. 
Blount, Mrs. B. M. Chance, Miss E. J. Tim- 
mons, Mr. H. R. Reaves, Mr. J. W. Ormand, 
Mrs. Josephine Reaves, Mrs. Ellen Chadwick, Mr. 
G. R. Whitfield, Mr. M. L. Rountree, Mr. S. A. 
Bowe, Mr. L. H. Mosely, Miss Melba McKinney, 
Mrs. Turetha Vines, Mrs. C. T. Mosley, Mrs. 
ure L. Price, Miss Dicy Willoughby, Mr. E. A. 
Elliott. 


POLK COUNTY 


Mr. W. M. Massey, Mrs. Della Davenport, Mrs. 
Sadie McEntire, Mr. Louis W. Thompson, Mrs. 
Lula M. Jackson, Mrs. Regina Patton, Miss 
Prine Wiggins, Mrs. O. C. Rutherford. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Mrs. Elizabeth Scotton, Miss Mary Harrison, 
Mrs. Flossie Brewer, Miss Ethel Green, Mr. C. A. 
Barrett, Mrs. Hattie W. Finney, Miss Effie Hill, 
Mrs. O. C. Leach, Mrs. A. W. Cole, Miss Ruth 
Franks, Miss Adelaide Hendricks. 


ROBESON COUNTY 


Robeson County Unit 


Miss A. V. Beattie, Mrs. Maggie Brewington, 
Mrs. Bess C. McNair, Mrs. Martha Merrick, Mrs. 
Amy Crawford, Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. J. O. 
Scipio, Miss Jessie M. Cooper, Miss Beatrice Me- 
Callum, Mrs. P. P. Johnson, Miss J. C. New- 
kirk, Miss E. L. Powell, Mr. L. V. Jones, Miss 
Annie Phillips, Mrs. Zilphia McNair, Miss Emma 
Speller, Mr. J. F. Lessane, Mrs. J. F. Lessane, 
Mr. Edward Mosley. 


Southside High School 


Mr. W. J. Cochran, Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. J. L. 
Jones, Miss Mattie M. Bacchus, Miss W. B. 
Plair, Miss Rosa Pettice, Miss Odell Cunning- 
ham, Miss Eleanor McAllister, Miss Oletia Jones, 
Mrs. Pearl Moore, Mrs. Ethel T. Hayswood, Miss 
Emma Speller. 


Lumberton City Schools 


Dr. W. H. Knuckles, Mrs. Katie B. Anderson, 
Mrs. C. Spearman, Mrs. Inez MeNeill, Mrs. 
George Anna Little, Mrs. Catherine McMillan, 
Mrs. Mary R. Pope, Miss Ura Lee High, Miss 
Annie L. Howard, Miss Maggie McLear. 


Redstone High School 


Mrs. Jennie E. Allen, Mrs. Maggie B. McLeod, 
Mrs. Minnie L. Morrisey, Mrs. Atlanta B. Lewis, 
Mrs. Alice M. Bryan, Mrs. Isadore Spearman, 
Miss Fleming Cade, Miss Elizabeth S. Smith, Miss 
Vivan J. Harris, Miss Anne R. Collins, Mr. Wm. 
McNeill, Mr. J. H. Hayswood. 


St. Pauls High School 


Mr. J. E. Bryan, Mr. R. J. DeVone, Mrs. H. H. 
Wactor, Mrs. Megie C. Green, Mrs. Mildred A. 
Houston, Mrs. Sadie M. Currie, Mrs. Hattie Mc- 
Koy, Miss Nannye M. McCoy. 


Robeson County Training School, 
Maston 


Mr. R. B. Dean, Miss E. R. Hairston, Miss 
L. M. Hayes, Miss E. C. Holloway, Miss Jeneva 
Joyce Holmew, Miss Loleria T. Martin, Miss 
Jean Moore, Mr. W. T. McAlister, Miss Chris- 
tabel L. McKoy, Mrs. Cora Lee MeNeill, Miss 
Sadie Oene McKean, Mr. S. B. Peace, Miss A. O. 
Rogers, Miss E. M. B. Spivey, Mr. Fred L. 
Truesdale, Miss L. M. McMillan. 


Hilly Branch 


Miss A. M. Wharton, Miss R. P. Williams, Mr. 
S. L. Allen, Mr. S. P. Woodard. 


Rosenwald School, Fairmont 


Mr. H. J. Hayes, Mr. J. A. Christian, Miss 
W. A. Carter, Mrs. E. A. Ford, Mrs. C. H. 
Pittman, Mrs. B. H. McGee, Mrs. M. McKellar, 
Mrs. H. M. Alston, Mrs. N. B. McKay, Mrs. 


E. G. Bradshaw, Mrs. A. G. Spencer, Mrs. E. P. 
Peace, Mr. L. E. Spencer, Mrs. E. S. Cunning- 
ham. 
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‘Red Springs High School 


Mr. J. T. Peterson, Mrs. K. M. Peterson, Miss 
G. E.: Lomax, Miss M. V. Jacksen, Miss A. De- 
Vane, Mrs. P. J. Davis, Mrs. P. V. Graham, Miss 
EK. E. DeVane, Miss M. S. Grier, Mrs. Z. L. De- 
Vine, Mrs. E. C. McNeill, Miss M. J. Long, Mr. 
D. A. Garner. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Capital High Way High School, Hamlet 


Miss S. E. Richardson, Mrs. Carrie J. Lawson, 
Miss C. L. Harris, Mrs. L. S. Robinson, Mrs. 
V. D. McEHachern, Miss G. C. Wyatt, Miss Ro- 
berta McNeill, Mr. Roland D. Clark, Mrs. F. P. 
Mask, Miss Jessie Eaton, Mr. Rufus Parrish, Jr., 
Mr. J. H. Cobb, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Mr. F. W. 
Douglas, Mrs. I. M. Douglas, Mrs. Alma G. 
McRae, Mrs. Bernice Lassiter, Mr. E. E. Henry, 
Mrs. Roy Mae McEachern, Mrs. A. F. Hailey 
Dougherty, Mr. J. W. Mask, Jr., Miss Teroe 


Martin. 
Hoffman School 


Mr. A. W. Perkins, Miss Susie P. Arrington, 
Miss L. A. Byrd, Miss Theola Bethea, Mrs. 
Bettie T. Gaskins, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Perkins. 


Hilerbe High School 


Miss N. L. Kelley, Miss M. D. Williams, Mrs. 
P. C. Wall, Miss F. E. Golden, Miss A. A. 
Moore, Mrs. H. U.. Easterling, Mr. S. B. T. 
Easterling. ; 


Rockingham High School 


Miss L. J. Wall, Mrs. C. N. Hodge, Miss W. M. 
Hines, Miss E. C. McLean, Mrs. D. C. Price, 
Mrs.: A. S. Williams, Mrs. W. H. Collier, Miss 
L. B. Gordon, Miss V. .E. Wall, Miss V. N. 
Price, Miss D. B. Howze, Mr. H. H. Hill, Mrs. 
O. M. Sawyer, Mrs. E. E. Williams, Mr. J. O. 
Johnson, Mrs. S. O. Johnson, Mrs. A. H. Ellerbe, 
Mrs. E. M. Caldwell, Mr. J. M. Hodge. 


Richmond County Unit 


Miss Bostic, Miss Covington, Miss Dollie Hill 
Davis, Mrs. Nettie H. Townsend, Miss A. L. Fore- 
man, Mr. Charles Stevenson, Mr. F. Martin, Miss 
Theopia Ledbetter, Mr. T. F. Estes, Mrs. Mary S. 
Spencer, Mrs. Mary lL. Gordon, Miss Edna Wall, 
Mr. W. C. Ellerbe, Mr. T. H. Williams, W. A. 
Gray, Miss C. I. Fort. 


ROWAN COUNTY 


Livingstone College 


Prof. I. H. Miller, Mr. S. E. Barnes, Mr. A. 
Bohanon, Mr. V. W. Byas, Rev. J. A. Clement, 
Mr. H. O. Coke, Mrs. Anne S. Drew, Mr. F. D. 
Drew, Miss Julia B. Duncan, Miss Carolease 
Faulkner, Mr. S. W. Garlington, Mr. W. H. 
Hannum, Mrs. Thelma C. Lash, Miss Lottie M. 
Lyons, Miss Lucille C. Mills, Mr. H. T. Pinkett, 
Rey. J. H. Satterwhite, President W. J.. Trent, 
Mr. F. D. White, Rey. W. Q. Welch, Mr. C. W. 
Wright. 


Price High School 


Mrs. Abna A. Lancaster, Miss Alta Clark, 
Miss Marie Weeks, Miss Mildred Jordan, Miss 
BE. Beatrice Riggs, Mr. D. B. Delaney, Mrs. G. C. 
Teamer, Mrs. Nannie Lash, Miss Ruth Miller, 
Mr. O. C. Hall, Mr. L. H. Hall, Mr. S. W. Lan- 
caster. 


Monroe Street School 


Miss Annie R. Lowery, Mrs. Marie A. A. 
Davis, Miss Willie Mae Clingman, Mrs. Beulah R. 
Gibson, Mrs. Florence J. Harris, Mrs. Nonie S. 
Johnson, Mrs. Rose R. Johnson, Mrs. Adeline C. 
Jones, Mrs. Laura I. McKay, Miss Calli Mont- 
gomery, Miss Lottie Mae Smith, Miss Vina E. 
Wilson, Mrs. Lethia W. Nicholson. 


Lincoln School, Salisbury 
Miss Josephine Thirdgill. 
Rowan County Group 


Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, Mrs. Makepeace Long, 
Mrs. Adelaide Carson, Mrs. Odessa C. Carr, Wil- 
liam Wyatt, Mrs. Lillian G. Wilson, Claudia C. 
Boyden, Constance Little, Isaiah McClain, Mrs. 
Winifred Parker Poe, Mrs. Willie E. Davis, 
Beatrice Powe, Maggie L. Knox, Thomas Powe, 
Margaret Houston, Corinne F. Tutt, Ollie Lee 
Carr, Mrs. Mary Perkins Biggers, Mabel EK. 
Payden, Laura Miller Moore, Geneva Oglesby, 
Anna V. Clark, Winema Campbell, William 
Watson, Robert E. Dalton, M. W. Vails, Helen 
Whisonant, Richard McMullen, Mrs. Willie Payne, 
Mrs. Zelma Draine, Mrs. Lossie A. Weldon, Mrs. 
Margaret Dalton, Novella Chambers, Mrs. Lena B. 
Duncan, Mrs. Sadie Fair, Pauline E. Bennett, 
Mabel Irene Kelly, Hazel Craige, A. B. Buford, 
Ada Mae Smith, Mrs. Annie Belle Wilson, Annie 


B. Parker, Mrs. Rose D.. Aggrey, M. E. Gibson, 
Thelma Christmas, Myrtle Peak, Portia K. Bar- 
field, Mrs. Bessie W. Smith, Rosebud Aggrey, 


Mrs. Gladys V. Lewis, Alma Ross, Anne Miller, 
Isaac H. Miller, Mrs. Sallie B. Robertson, Ed- 
ward G. Ellis, Essie Simpson Goudelock, Robert L. 
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Long, Mrs. Edmonia Hall, Mrs. Berthenia A. 
Gibson, Mrs. Cora Knox White, Lillian Dancy 
Reid, Mrs. Mamie Todd, Mrs. Lillian Evans, Mrs. 
Mary J. Ramseur, Rosalie Wyatt, Katie Massey. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Madison High School 


Mrs. Josephine B. Holt, Mrs. Nellie H. De- 
Berry, Mrs. Mary C. Hairston, Miss Mattie. C. 
Houston, Mrs. Gertrude C. Chapman, Miss Cath- 
erine Farrington, Miss Johnsie Pass, Miss M. 
Craver, Mr. Garland B. Bass, Mr. John Dillard, 
Mr. Charles U. DeBerry. 


Douglass High School, Leaksville 


Mrs. E. B. Barnhill, Mrs. B. M. Boyd, Mr. 
C. H. Coleman, Mr. J. D. Chalmers, Mrs. Ibra 
Davis, Mrs. R. N. Fisher, Mrs. A. M. Fitch, Miss 
M. A. Johns, Miss E. M. Johnson, Miss M. M. 
Jordan, Mr. W. F. Jordan, Mrs. Anita Hairston, 
Mrs. A. M. Long, Mrs. P. S. Pearcy, Miss Adele 
Pickard, Mrs. B. H. Puryear, Miss M. E. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. O. R. Simpson, Miss E. T. Thomas, 
Miss L. M. Ward, Mrs. Lottie Whitsett, Miss 


Consuella Williams, Miss Sara Williamson, Dr. 
L. E. Boyd. 


Rockingham County Rural Schools 


Miss Ethel Lee Hamlin, Miss Mary E. Stuart, 
C. L. Richardson, Mrs. Maggie Richardson, John 
W. Ligon, Miss B. A. Franklin, Mrs. Lillie K. 
Dobbs, Mrs. Alice D. Hall, Mrs. Julia T. Mullins, 
Mrs. Alverta W. Crisp, Miss Emmy Walker, Mrs. 
Velma J. Neal, Mrs. Lester O. Montgomery, 
Marion §S. Johnson, Mrs. Willie P. Price, Mrs. 
Fannie N. Blackstock, Miss L. Helen Walker, 
Mrs. Jannie H. Walker, T. W. Martin, Mrs. 
Carolyn Martin, Miss Blanche King, Mrs. Annie 
M. Vaughn, C. C. Watkins, Mrs. Abigail Hayden, 
Mrs. Nannie Thomas, Mrs. Mary Peoples, Miss 
Pearl L. Allen, Edward L. Price, Mrs. Anna D. 
Foye, Mrs. Carrie McCallum, Mrs. Leona Martin, 
Miss Willie Lindsay, Mrs. Annie S. Noble, Miss 
Willette Townes, R. L. Hannon, W. M. Fowlkes, 
Mrs. Ida Washington, Miss Jessie Fowlkes, Mrs. 
Nellie G. Neal, Mrs. Lillie G. Neal, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Watkins. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
Grahamtown High School, Forest City 


J. O. Gibbs, Ralph C. Gingles, Jenny S. 
Scales, Margaret B. Chambers, Henrietta I. 
Twitty, Emory Ramseur, Minnie D. Gibbs, Mary 
C. Fisher, Thelga Scarlett, Margaret Patton. 


New Hope School 


Mrs. H. C. Walker, Miss M. E. Joyner, Mrs. 
L. R. McDougle, Mrs. A. R. Welman, Mrs. E. F. 
Avery, Miss T. N. Miller, Mrs. M. T. Carpenter, 
Mrs. A. K. Thornton, Miss D. E. Moore, Miss 
Q. E. Palmer, Mr. V. C. Ramseur, Prof. ©. A. 
McDougle. 

Union Mills School 


Mr. L. C. Meacham, Mrs. L. M. Meacham, Miss 
F. R. Mills, Miss Antionette Bailey. 


Rutherford County Group 


Virginia C. Henry, Eleanor W. Burton, L. T. 
Holland, Mary L. Miller, Ruth D. Twitty, Leola D. 
Watson, P. W. Welmon, Kathleen Costner, Willie 
Burton, Edna Logan, M. B. Hoyle, Edna Free- 
man, Lossie M. Logan, Bertha L. Plummer, Miss 
Lottie L. Daniels, Mrs. Fannie W. Carnegie, Mrs. 
Noreen F. Russell, Miss Wilma F. Beebe, Mrs. 
Mary S. Gardner, Miss Fannie Watkins. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Miss Hazel McRae, Mrs. A. G. Carpenter, 
Prof. J. T. Speller, Mr. R. C. McDowell, Miss 
Edith Troy, Rev. Sandy McIver, Rev. W. F. 
Carlson, Mrs. Ethel Ford Perry, Mr. George A. 
Page, Mrs. Thelma McCoy, Mrs. E. S. Carlson, 
Mr. Milton Gainey, Mr. I. Ellis Johnson, Mr. 
J. C. Melton, Mrs. V. T. Lane, Mrs. O. S. Smith. 


STANLY COUNTY 
County Group 


Mr. S. S. Carpenter, Mrs. S. S. Carpenter, Miss 
Kdna Everette 


Kingsville School, Albemarle 


C. A. Whittaker, Mrs. H. C. Gore, Mrs. 
Rush, Miss L. J. Falld, Mr. R. W. Kiser, 
5. Coles, Miss Christine Clark, Miss R. P. 
Mr. H. C. Gore, Mrs. P. Peddy 








SURRY COUNTY 
Mt. Airy City Schools 


Mr. L. H. Jones, Miss G. I. Jones, Miss O. E. 
Jones, Miss T. W. Stiles, Miss W. BE. DeLaine, 
Mr. Chester Bright, Miss L. A. Johnson, Miss 
F. M. Oakley, Mrs. P. M. Cunningham, Miss 


Emma Galloway, Miss M. L. Vick. 


Surry County Schools 


Mr. Rufus Luck, Mr. F. D. Davis, Mr. Robert 


Caesar, Mrs. Lola C. Morgan, Miss Julia A. Cox, 


Mrs. Lillie C. Hairston, Mr. Gilmer Franklin, 
Miss Margaret F. Ridley, Mrs. L. S. Abernethy. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
City Schools, Clinton 


Prof. D. A. Thomas, O. E. Lilly, P. L. Thomas, 
H. B. Lucas, S. N. Merritt, H. L. Forbes, Miss 
Katy A. Hodges, Mrs. Bessie J. Thomas, Miss 
Ida E. Stephens, Miss Nannie M. Jenkins, Mrs. 
Irene Hill, Mrs. Essie M. Moore, Miss Helene E. 
Davidson, Miss Frances E. Johnson, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Small, Mrs. Estelle H. Sampson, Miss Juanita V. 
Elliott, Miss Lula S. Summerville, Miss Frances 
M. Owens, Miss Catherine M. King, Mrs. Bstelle 
D. Foster, Mrs. Carolyn D. Vaughn. 


Sampson County Unit, Rural 


Mrs. Daisy B. Adkins, Mrs. Maggie M. Alli- 
son, Robert Anders, Miss Vinilla Ashford, Miss 
Maggie Bell Barnes, Miss Ada G. Battle, Miss 
Mildred P. Beamon, Mrs. James H. Bennett, Mrs. 
Mary N. P. Bennett, Mrs. Mary E. Berry, Mrs. 
Claytie P. Blackman, Miss Annie Lou Boykin, 
Mrs. Estelle W. Boykin, Mrs. Janie M. Boykin, 
Mr. J. V. Boykin, Miss Mary E. Boykin, Wil- 
bert L. Boykin, Mrs. Estelle B. Brown, Miss 
Jeddie O. Bryant, Miss Margaret S. Butler, Mrs. 
Daisy H. Caldwell, Mrs. Blonnie B. Carr, Mrs. 
Eula N. Carr, Mrs. Mattie J. Cobb, Mrs. L. B. 
Coley, Mrs. Rosa W. Cooper, Mrs. 
Culbreth, Miss Mary B. Davis, Mr. Cato C. 
DeVane, Miss Eva M. DeVane, Mr. W. K. De- 
Vane, Miss Lillie Mae Caldwell, Mr. Woodrow 
W. Carr, Mrs. Ernestine Faison, Mrs. Mamie 
McL. Faison, Mr. Frank Faison, Jr., Miss Cor- 
nelia Fennell, Mrs. Mary A. Fennell, Miss Mae 
G. Fennell, Mrs. Arlethia B. Graham, Mrs. 
Essie W. Graham, Mrs. Flora DeVane Grantham, 
Miss Anna F. Herring, Miss Naomi Herring, 
Mrs. Juanita H. Hill, Rev. J. M. Holmes, Miss 
Lena Mae Johnson, Mrs. Katie B. Jones, Miss 
Martha A. Kelley, Mrs. Callie D. Kirby, Mr. 
J. I. Kornegay, Rev. P. M. Lee, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Matthews, Reva Mae Matthews, Mrs. Allie S. 
Mathis, Miss Rebecca E. McLaurin, Mr. Willie M. 
McLean, Miss Annie Ruth McCoy, Miss Wilma 
McCoy, Mr. Albert F. Melvin, Mrs. Laddie B. 
Melvin, Mrs. Mae B. Melvin, Mrs. Lillie B. Mer- 
ritt, Mrs. Sadie H. Merritt, Miss Lettie Mitchell, 
Mrs. Estelle R. Mitchell, Mrs. Josie B. Moore, 
Mrs. Gertha C. Murphy, Miss Betasy M. Perry, 
Rey. Charles Perry, Mrs. Emma Perry, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Peterson, Miss Macyrene Peterson, Mrs. 
Selena S. Pierce, Mrs. Emma W. Powell, Lila C. 
Powell, Miss Mabel P. Powell, Mrs. Daisy B. 
Rich, Mr. David LL. Robinson, Mrs. Annie C. 
Sampson, Miss Fannie W. Sampson, Miss Min- 
nie Lee Sampson, Miss Lettie Mae Sellers, Mrs. 
Mary C. Smith, Miss Sarah Ann Smith, Mrs. 
Pauline M. Solice, Miss Mamie Spicer, Mrs. 
Helen B. Steward, Rey. J. T. Steward, Miss H. 
Gertrude Summerville, Mrs. Bettie B. Tatum, 
Miss Lillie F. Trublefield, Mrs. Eva M. Walton, 
Miss Rosa B. Webb, Miss Blanche C. Weeks, Mrs. 
Eva S. Williams, Miss Minnie Williamson, Mr. 
Peter C. Williams, Mrs. Effie B. Wright, Mr. 
Francis E. Wright, Mrs. Maggie Ireland, Miss 
Lattie Gordon, Mrs. D. Hairston. 


STOKES COUNTY 
Walnut Cove School 


Miss Flora B. Diggs, Mr. A. D. Powell, Mr. D. 
Sysnette, T. L. Williamson, Mrs. Sallie H. Joyce, 
Mrs. Kathleen J. McClary, Mrs. Ethel M. Lewis, 
Miss Catherine B. Goolsby, Mrs. Cora lL. Hair- 


ston, Mrs. Chissie M. Tolliver, Mrs. Mary J. 
Scales, Mr. W. G. Hairston. 
TYRRELL COUNTY 
Columbia High School 
Mr. S. P. Dean, T. E. Jones, Mrs. B. C. 


Grinell, Miss Lila B. Jones. 
UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Avenue High School 
Mr. W. E. Knight, Mr. J. W. Graham, Miss 


L. B. Ray, Miss Mary Holt, Miss A. H. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. L. C. Creft, Mrs. M. T. Lawson, 
Miss W. B. Johns, Miss H. N. Dawson, Mrs. 


E. M. Carter, Mrs. M. L. Oglesby, Mrs. P. M. 
Barbour, Mrs. M. A. Simpson, Mrs. D. E. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. BE. M. Alston, Miss A. A. Chresfield, 
Miss VY. M. Perkins, Mr. P. W. Baucum. 


VANCE COUNTY 


Central High School, Henderson 
Mrs. I. B. Hawkins, Mrs. G. L. Ward, Mrs. 
M. L. Poole, Miss Perline Brame, Miss Estelle 


Nichols, Miss S. P. Eaton, Mrs. Jamesena Smith, 
Mrs. J. F. McKesson, Mrs. M. J. Hight, Mrs. 
M. S. Williamson, Miss Johnnie J. Young, Mrs. 
T. S. Eaton, Mrs. R. H. Yeargan, Miss V. O. 
Steele, Mrs. Josephine Yarborough, Mrs. A. R. 
Bullock, Mrs. L. G. Jordan, Mrs. M. L. Harris, 
Mrs. Mary A. Eaton, Mrs. Mary Ida Stamper, 
Mrs. L. M. Parham, Mr. E. D. Johnson. 


Henderson Institute 
Mrs. M, V. Bryant, Mr. G. T. Robinson, Miss 


Elvie M. 


October, 1941 


R. F. Reaves, Miss V. B. Cooper, Miss Cleo Peo- 
ples, Miss Irene Parham. 


Vance County Unit 


Miss Melvina Simon, Mrs. Flossie K. Amos, 
Mr. R. H. Anders, Miss Elizabeth Brame, Prof. 
C. C. Jones, Mrs. Elnora R. Brown, Mrs. Edna E. 
Bryant, Miss Esther E. Bullock, Mr. R. D. Bul- 
lock, Mrs. Ethel H. Clements, Miss Lucy A. 
Eaton, Miss Mary Evans, Miss M. L. Foster, 
Miss Annie Garnes, Miss Jennie V. Greene, Miss 
Elizabeth Harris, Miss Maggie L. Harris, Mrs. 
Henrietta C. Hatton, Mr. Asker D. Hawkins, Miss 
Annie M. Henderson, Mr. A. A. Lane, Mr. P. H. 
Lewis, Mrs. Sarah F. Lewis, Mrs. Lillie E. 
Markham, Mrs. Rosetta Mason, Mrs. Gladys C. 
Massenburg, Miss Mamie I. Mills, Miss Mary V. 
Mitchell, Miss Mabel L. Pailin, Miss Maggie C. 
Tucker, Miss Merlyn Weeks, Mr. W. L. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Cassie A. Wright, Mrs. A. M. Gill 
Wyche, Miss Mabel Wyche, Mrs. Lelia B. Yancey, 
Rey. C. H. Williamson, Miss Alice Green, Mr. 
J. A. Faulkner, Miss Anirl Lewis. 


WAKE COUNTY 


Washington High School, Raleigh 


Miss X. M. Allen, Miss M. B. Bugg, Mrs. J. M. 
Clanton, Mr. G. V. H. Collins, Miss I. M. Evans, 
Mrs. A. W. Franklin, Mrs. G. E. Harris, Miss J. 
Hicks, Mr. M. C. Hill, Mrs. C. B. Hunt, Mr. 
H. T. Johnson, Mrs. E. M. Kelly, Mrs. F. V. 
Latham, Mr J. C. Levingston, Mr. J. L. Levister, 
Miss E. M. Lexing, Miss M. E. Ligon, Mr. M. H. 
Norman, Mrs. L. F. Perrin, Mrs. A. E. Perry, 
Mrs. S. V. Perry, Mr. W. W. Smith, Mrs. M. H. 
Sills, Mr. H. Toole, Miss E. M. Yeargin, Miss 
A. C. Herndon, Mr. M. W. Fisher. 


Washington Elementary School, Raleigh 


Mr. M. W. Akins, Mrs. M. E. Akins, Miss 
H. B. Davis, Mrs. L. P. Eaton, Mrs. N. W. Ful- 
ler, Miss O. W. Hayes, Miss M. Y. Hayes, Miss 
P.M. Love, Mrs. F. P. Maye, Mrs. M. T. Mc- 
Iver, Mrs. I. M. Mitchell, Miss N. H. Morgan, 
Mrs. A. P. O’Kelly, Mrs. C. M. Prather, Mrs. 
G. Y. Reid, Miss F. J. Sims, Mrs. K. L. Thomas, 
Miss L. R. Williams, Mr. P. H. Williams, Mrs. 
E. P. Wiley, Mrs. G. P. Brown. 


Garner School 


Prof. Charles Albert Marriott, Mrs. Beulah 
Walker Glover, Miss Elizabeth Mae Jordan, Mrs. 
Louise Hinton Lynch, Mr. Sidney Rojia Single- 
tary, Mrs. Effie Hall Ballentine, Mrs. Katie 
Magnolia Haywood, Mr. Arthur Allen Jones, 
Miss Iris Birdman Lane, Mrs. Len-Nola McClain, 
Mrs. Bessie Walker Moore, Mrs. Anna Dunston 
Starling. 


Lucile Hunter School, Raleigh 


Mrs. Julia A. Williams, Mrs. C. B. Ligon, Mrs. 
M. R. Roberts, Mrs. L. M. Bryant, Mrs. C. J. 
Wortham, Miss R. G. McCauley, Mrs. A. E. 
Somerville, Mrs. Gela Harris, Mrs. Ethel H. Hunt, 
Mrs. Ora B. Hardie, Mrs. Marion Easterling, 
Mrs. Augusta A. Gray, Mrs. H. T. Mitchell, 
Mrs. H. J. Stredwick, Mrs. Alice C. Jones, Mrs. 
Eliza A. Davis, Miss Dorothy Lane, Miss Mary 
Phillips, Mrs. Nan P. Frazier, Mrs. D. B. Evans, 
Mrs. A. G. Logan. 


Apex Hlementary School 


Mrs. Sadye E. Baldwin, Mrs. Ethel P. Beasley, 
Mrs. Bessie O. Blue, Mrs. Lizzi Dee Brandon, 
Miss Louise Cain, Miss Eula Iola Haywood, Miss 
Ethel Johnson, Mrs. Mabel M. Matthews, Mrs. 
P. A. Williams, Mr. P. A. Williams, Miss Mary 
E. Harris. 


State School for the Blind 


Mrs. Mildred Chavis, Mrs. Hattie Edmondson, 
Miss Augustus Harris, Miss George Hayes, Mrs. 
Lillian Haywood, Miss Fannie King, Miss Janie 
Mann, Principal J. W. Mask, Mrs. Bessie Petti- 
ford, Miss Lillian Powell, Mr. S. W. R. Slade. 


Shaw University 

President Robert P: Daniel, Doctor Nelson H. 
Harris, Dean John L. Tilley, Mr. Ivan Taylor, 
Miss B. W. Jones, Mr. H. A. Miller, Mr. J. H. 
Coleman, Mr. L. W. Addison, Mr. S. A. Barks- 
dale, Miss Florence T. Butler, Miss Marguerite S. 
Frierson, Mrs. Brenda Y. Jervay, Mr. James E. 
Lytle, Jr., Mr. H. C. Perrin, Mr. James C. 
Samuel, Mrs. Minnie D. Turner, Mrs. Susie W. 
Yergan, 


Oberlin School, Raleigh 


Mrs. Ethel C. Brewington, Miss Gloria C. Kay, 
Miss Minnie B. Flag, Mrs. Margaret T. Haywood, 
Miss Amanda B. Rhone, Mrs. Mattie M. Kelly, 
Miss Margaret R. Harris, Miss Rosabelle E. 


Manly. 
Berry O'Kelly, Method 


EK. A. Johnson, L. T. Brown, Mrs. M. B. 
Cooper, Miss L. E. Harris, Geo. W. Lee, Mrs. 
KE. B. Lytle, Mrs. V. C. Moore, W. D. Moore, 
Miss W. L. Morris, Miss D. R. Jones, Miss BE. M. 
Ligon, Miss A. M. Mangum, Miss Olive Richard, 
Mrs. M. E. Risby. 


DuBois High School, Wake Forest 


Mr. L. R. Best, Miss B. V. Banner, Mrs: 
D. A. Best, Miss E. G. Schmoke, Mr. P. U. 
Watson, Mr. W. Hurdle, Mrs. B. M. Taylor, 
Mrs. E. M. Thompson, Miss M. A. Boyd, Miss 
F. M. Burens, Miss G. Davis, Miss N. B. Moore, 
Miss B. T. Smith, Miss E. J. Stroud, Miss M. 
Yeargin, Miss A. Ruffin. 


Fuquay Springs High School 


Mr. J. S. Davis, Miss B. O. Hawkins, Miss 
Margaret E. Hall, Miss Lucille H. Jones, Mrs. 
Margaret V. Turner, Miss Minnie Slocum, Miss 
Harriet E. Gill, Miss Johnsie L. Daly, Miss 


Catherine H. Winters, Miss L. P. Atwater, Mrs. 
S. A. Speed, Mrs. Mary A. Cox, Mrs. Nancy T. 


Bowens, Mr. James E. Speed, Mr. Joseph C. 
Atwater, Mrs. Mary E. Mack. 
St. Augustine’s College 
E. H. MeClenny, T. Curtis Mayo, Reginald L. 


Lynch, J. W. Holmes, John Hope Franklin, C. D. 
Halliburton, Elsie E. Cook, Paul McStallworth. 


Crosby-Garfield School 


Miss Minnie T. Brooks, Mrs. A. H. Logan, 
Mrs. A. T. Williams, Mrs. M. A. Gorham, Mrs. 
G. S. Watts, Mrs. C. TT. Prince, Mrs. M. E. 
Watson, Miss C. E. Christmas, Mrs. M. A. 
Smith, Miss L. M. Hunter, Mrs. M. A. Dunston, 
Miss M. E. Elliott, Mrs. M. A. Culler, Mrs. B. A. 
Leake, Mrs. Olivia E. Nanton, Prof. W. H. 


Fuller. 
Riley Hill School 


Mr. George H. Young, Mrs. Cozella R. Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Mary Jones Marable, Miss Lena F. 
Marriott, Mrs. Mamie N. Perry, Mrs. Irene 
Clarke Seales, Mrs. Eredena High Young, Miss 
Clara Celestine Barnes. 

Wake County Group 

Miss P. E. Perry, Miss Christy Wiley, Miss 
Pearl Tate, Miss L. G. Campbell, Miss S. B. 
Shoffner, Miss Pearl Smith, Miss A. T. Webb, 
Miss Elizabeth Allen, Miss Helen Mack, Mrs. 
Hate Ooley.. Mrs. Vv. “D. Harris, Mrs2 A. \C: 
Massenburg, Mrs. Ester Harris, Miss H. Nora 


Evans, Miss Sara B. Mask. 


WARREN COUNTY 

Warren County Training School, Wise 
Mr. G. HE. Cheek, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. E. C. 
Bolden, Mrs. A. R. Lane, Miss M. L. Parham, 
Mrs. M. J. Washington, Mrs. M. L. H. Peede, 
Mr. R. C. Harris, Miss B. L. Alston, Mr. G. W. 
Washington, Mrs. 5S. F. Teele, Mrs. I. J. Bagley, 
Mrs. M. P. Wynn, Mr. J. L. Bolden, Miss L. P. 


Davis, Mrs. G. T. Edwards, Mr. W. L. Green, 
Mr. W. G. Horne, Mr. J. F. Lane, Mr. J. C. 
Gilmore. 


John R. Hawkins High School, 
Warrenton 


Mr. D. M. Jarnagin, Mrs. Annie M. Alston, 
Miss Nina W. Anthony, Mr. Chas. H. Brown, 
Miss Hazel V. Clarke, Miss Tenna M. Ellis, Mrs. 
Annie Ruth Fortson, Mr. H. E. Fortson, Mr. 
George Green, Mrs. Louise Haywood, Miss Emma 


V. Hunt, Miss Lula B. Ingram, Miss Carrie 
Kellogg, Mr. Alonzo T. Kelly, Mr. James H. 
McDougle, Mrs. Lavine McGrier, Miss Grace 
Melchor, Mrs. B. H. Peters, Mr. Thomas H. 


Petteway, Mrs. Esther J. Ransom, Mrs. Isabell J. 
Seott, Miss Dean Tyson, Miss Lucille S. Whitty, 
Mr. W. W. Harris, Mr. H. G. Rose. 


Warren County Rural Group 


Mrs. Flora W. Alston, Miss Rosa E. Alston, 
Mr. Walter Alston, Mr. McCarrol Alston, Miss 
Pollie W. Allen, Mrs. Irene P. Alexander, Mrs. 
Mary L. Arrington, Mrs. Mary J. Batts, Mrs. 
Esther Branch, Miss Lee Burchette, Miss Mabel 
Bryant, Mrs. Laura Brown, Mrs. Ida Baskerville, 
Mr. Jerome Branch, Miss Mary K. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Ogletree Carrol, Miss Rosa L. Davis, Miss Mary 
M. Davis, Miss Carrie B. Davis, Prof. R. W. 
Davis, Mr. C. C. Fitts, Mrs. Katie L. Green, 
Mrs. Aurelia C. Green, Mrs. Cora D. Harris, 
Mrs. Edna M. Harris, Mrs. Mary Henderson, 
Mr. L. B. Henderson, Miss Hattie Ingram, Mr. 
J. Carter Jones, Mrs. Carrie W. Jones, Mr. El- 
bert Jones, Miss Mabel Jones, Mr. M. A. John- 
son, Miss Bettie H. Jenkins, Miss Hattie J. 
Kearney, Miss Millie M. Long, Prof. C. I. Mar- 
tin, Rev. J. E. McGrier, Miss Mary Patillo, 
Mrs. Mary H. Powell, Mrs. Nevie J. Powell, Mr. 
James Plummer, Mrs. D. A. W. Pugh, Mrs. 
Lelia Richardson, Mrs. Enolia L. Streeter, Mrs. 
M. EB. Stroud, Mrs. Lula Sailman, Miss Bettie M. 
Solomon, Miss Louise Somerville, Miss Virginia 
Teele, Mrs. Marie H. Thomas, Mrs. Grace B. 
Turner, Mrs. Pattie G. Tyson, Miss Willie G. 
Watson, Mrs. Minnie B. Williams, Mrs. Wilhel- 
mena Williamson, Miss Eleanor B. Wright, Miss 
Lucey Wortham, Mr. P. H. Williams, Miss Eliza 


Carroll. 
WAYNE COUNTY 


Dudley School 


Edward A. House, Harvey O. Freeman, Ezekiel 
A. Ancrum, Mrs. Cleo P. House, Mrs. Mabel C. 
Joyner, Mrs. Vertie Hines, Miss Callie Barnes, 
Miss Marie V. Washington, Mrs. Mary E. Car- 
ter, Mrs. Daisy Hinton, Mr. Wm. Joyner. 


Fremont High School 


Mr. G. L. Harper, Mrs. E. M. Harper, Miss 
Anne Q. Dafford, Mr. H. H. Brewington, Miss 
L. E. Edwards, Mr. W. E. Davis, Miss Luci’le 


Jones, Miss Martha Matthewson, Miss Mable Hiil, 
Miss Lia Newsome, Miss Anne M. Haskins, Mis; 
Elcuise Butler, Miss Janrie G Slater, Miss 
Pauline Scott. Miss Mary S. V/ard, Miss Ida B. 
Evans, Miss Elnora Kornegay. 


Vail District, Wayne County 





Miss Fannie M. Staten, Mrs. Annie B. Ward. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, Miss Annie R. Ward, Mrs. 
Ara E. Atkinson, Mr. Eugene A. Brown, i 
Mary V. Elliott, Miss Alma R. Hicks, 
Mignon Etheridge, Mrs. Vivian Williams, 
Bernette Sherard, Miss Frances Sykes, Miss 
Christine Holloman, Mrs. Freda McLamb, Mr. 


L. E. Borden, Mrs. Edna Kelly, Mrs. Ida Stan 
ford, Mrs. Rosa Edwards, Mr. J. H. Carney. 


Eureka District, Wayne County 


Miss L. P. Manley, Miss Hazel Mallette, Miss 
Consuella Armwood, Miss Louise Perry, Mrs. 
Ruth Cole, Mrs. Catherine S. Turner, Mrs. 


Juanita Jones, Mr. Reuben Cherry, Mr. Andrew 
U. Hextal. 


Central High School. R. 4, 


Mr. M. W. Reinhardt. Mr. Greenville Harris, 
Mr. A. V. Middleton, Miss Foster, Miss 
M. Y. McDonald, Miss N. M. Pierce, Miss Mar- 
garet Parham, Mrs. T. A. Branch, Mrs. Golda 
Wortham, Mrs. Della Finlayson, Mr. M. W. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Mary B. Smith, Mrs. E. G. 
Holt, Miss Sarah B. Nixon, Miss Nina I. Holt, 
Miss Laura Brice, Miss B. E. Hines, Miss Win- 
nie E. Joyner, Mr. C. E. Thompson, Mr. Marshall 
Murray. 


Carver High School, Mount Olive 


Mr. C. H. McLendon; principal; Mrs. C. D. 
Brock, Miss Jeannette F. Spruell, Miss H. E. 
Shields, Miss Regina I. Smith, Miss Pearlye L. 
Durham, Mrs. A. B. Hughes, Miss Sara O. Sykes, 
Miss Annie L. Cobb, Mrs. Joyce C. MecJ.endon, 
Miss Elizabeth Armwood, Miss Nettie E. Sit- 
graves, Mr. B. F. Brown, Mr. W. H. Watson, 
Miss M. Evelyn Harvey, Mr. J. T. Collins, Mr. 
L. A. Keiser, Mrs. Dorothy D. Keiser, Mrs. 
Pearl W. Connor. 


Wesley School 


Maude M. Kornegay, Mr. E. E. Tysor, 
Ruby L. Broome. 


Goldsboro 


Mrs. 
Miss Helen Brewington, Mrs. 


Shady Grove School 


Mrs. Thelma M. Cromartie, Miss Sadie B. Car- 
negie, Mrs. Sula B. Alston. 


Milton 
Mrs. Quay B. Elliott, 


son. 
Williams School 
Miss Mary C. J. Raynor. 
Goldsboro City Unit 


Resa Atmore, Dorothy Barnes, Geneva Bass, 
Charles Bland, Theresa Bland, Catherine Bond, 
Josie Boney, Alice H. Brown, Hugh V. Brown, 
Mary Brown, Mayme Carney, H. P. Christian, 
R. C. Christian, Thelma Maxine Coley, Geneva 
Council, Valeria Edwards, Ruth Everette, Vir- 
ginia L. Faison, Susie Mae Faucette, Porter Fen- 
nell, Ruth Ferdinand, W. A. Foster, Lillie B. 
Fredrick, N. J. Fredrick, S. B. Fredrick, Mary L. 
Gavin, Sadie B. Grantham, Rosa Gray, James E. 


School 
Miss Annie Mae John- 


Green, Flora Griffin, Esther Guess, Susie Guess, 
C. E. Hatcher, Marion Henson, Alice Hogans, 
M. B. Holt, Sallie Y. Holt, Thelma Ingram, 


Minnie Jackson, Henry Johnson, Margaret John- 
son, T. S. Johnson, Wilma Jones, Arabia Lubin, 


Pauline Mattison, Emma McDougal, Adalyne 
Monroe, Margaret Oakley, Clyde W. Pickett, 
Josephine Pittman, A. J. Riggsbee, Valnolia 
Seott, Elizabeth Smith, Esther Smith, Francis 


Tyler, James B. Tyler, Hattie Whitley, Louvenia 
Williams, R. V. Wright, Alicia Stitt. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
H. H. McLean, county superintendent. 
Plymouth High Schools 


William H. Berry, Madelyn E. Watson, Robert 
E. Moore, Joseph W. Parker, Albert V. Whitsett, 
Elizabeth F. Lodford, W. W. Walker, Emily C. 


Hairston, Beatrice E. Fletcher, Lillian V. Hill, 
Sophia Spruill, Velma L. Turnage, Symora C. 
Rayner, Elsie G. Bowser, Pauline V. Alston, 
Ruth R. Williams, Agnes H. Jones, Reunice A. 
Walker. 

Marratock School 


Emma D. Walker, Mary C. Austin. 
Brooks School 

Carlton A. Jordan, Margaret H. 
Deep Bottom 

Ernest L. Owens, Helen Sutton. 


Berry. 


Roper High School 


J. J. Clemmons, Elmer VY. Wilkins, E. Wither- 


spoon Wi'kins, Robert L. 
Smith, Daisy L. Clark, Ezell 
Bias, Martha E. Littlejohn. 


Groves, George M. 
Johnson, Erma C. 


Macedonia School 

James H. Bias, Montrose O. Griffin Bias. 
Mt. Delane School 

Minnie L. Freeman, Cora R. Honablow. 
Back Woods School 

Maggie B. Riddick, Rosetta Honablow. 
Sound Side School 


Charles V. Bell, Theresa O. Hill, 


Norman. 


Azzolia F. 


Creswell High School 


Peter Littlejohn, Mildred B. Garrett, Pencie C. 
Nixon, Irvin B. Honablow, Goldie E. Parker, 
Mariah E. Baum. 


Cherry School 
Peter H. Bell, Trumilla L. Brickhouse. 


Pritchett School 
Rosa L. Brickhouse. 
WILKES COUNTY 
County Unit 


Miss Ruby Hayes, Miss Juanita Graves, 
Teressa Pride, Mrs. Corina Adams. 


Lincoln Heights, Wilkesboro 


J. R. Edelin, Alonzo E. White, Avery L. Bar- 
ber, Anne E. Bowers, Agnes O. Dunston, Mrs. 
F. W. Corbett, Dorothy Franks, Geraldine A. 
Avery, Effie M. White, Ruth E. Fitch, Mrs. 
L. H. Abderson, Mrs. W. S. Alexander, Eunice E. 
Leak, Fannie L. Neal, Leroy M. Burton. 


WILSON COUNTY 
Sallie Barbour School, Wilson 


Mrs. Annie L. Barnes, Miss Louise O. Cherry, 
Mrs. Lucy Davis, Miss Amanda Daniels, Mrs. 
Margaret Hines, Mrs. Tempsie Jones, Mrs. Myrtle 
L. Mitchell, Mrs. Marie L. Mitchner, Miss Martha 
Robertson, Miss Wille Smith, Miss Ellswoth Sad- 
ler, Miss Lillian Whitfield, Mrs. Florence Whit- 
ley, Mrs. Georgia Wyche, Mrs. Lurean Zachary, 
Mrs. E. P. Reid. 


Charles Darden High School, Wilson 


Mr. E. M. Barnes, principal; Mr. J. M. Miller, 
Jr., Mrs. M. H. Miller, Miss Cora M. Washing- 
ton, Miss Deloris Hines, Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, 
Mrs. E. H. Foster, Mrs. Rosa L. Williams, Mrs. 
Alice H. Jones, Mrs. M. K. Whitehead, Mr. S. J. 
Satchell, Mrs. E. D. Alexander, Mrs. Annie M. 
Dupree, Mrs. Estelle L. Shade, Mr. C. W. Hines, 
Miss M. Davis, Mrs. M. G. Cooper, Mr. R. 
James, Mr. J. T: Robinson, Mr. A. T. Wa'ker, 
Mrs. P. K. Spellman, Mrs. S. M. Johnson, Mrs. 
M. E. Kornegay. 


Vick Elementary School, Wilson 


Miss Elizabeth E. Brodie, Mrs. Julia B. Harre’l, 
Mrs. E. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Eva J. Coley, Mrs. 
Julia E. Hunter, Mrs. Addie D. Butterfield, Mrs. 
Johnnie K. Boatwright, Mrs. Cecelia A. Nor- 
wood, Mrs. Ivary IL. Satchell, Mrs. Mary G. 
Harris, Mrs. Doris V. Walker, Mrs. Elaine C. 
Lee, Mrs. Helen D. Whitted, Mrs. Floretta W. 
Allen, Mr. Maleom D. Williams, principal. 


Wilson County Unit 


Mrs. Maggie White, Mrs. Anna D. Reid, Mrs. 
Lelia Hilliard, Mrs. Cora Powell, Mrs. Sadi2 
Best, Mrs. Ruth Coppedge, Mrs. Viola McPhail, 
Mrs. Ida Reid, Miss Mary E. Barnes, Mrs. A. C. 
Matthews, Mr. M. W. Fisher. 


YADKIN COUNTY 
Mr. Chas. G. Campbell. 


ADULT EDUCATION, WPA 

Mrs. Eleanor H. Grant, Mr. Elbert Anthony, 
Mr. Wille E. Lawrence, Mrs. Margaret S. Hall, 
Miss Annie Davis, Archibald M. Johnson, Mrs. 
Lottie Barbour, Miss Christine Johnson, Mr. Ed- 
ward Moore, Mr. Herbert W. Thompson, Mrs. 
Mary C. Allen, Mr. John: T. Lyons, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hickenbotan, Mrs. Evelyn F. Robbins, Mrs. 
Annie Rivers, Mrs. Annie B. Jones, Mrs. L. K. 
Wall, Mrs. Eurania K. Goode, Miss Lavenia Wat- 


Miss 


son, Mrs. Emma W. Sasser, Rev. H. E. King, 
Mrs. Odell Richardson, Mrs. Phyllis Turner, Miss 
Emma Charles, Miss E. Louise Cooper, Mrs. 
Mozelle P. Lane, Mr. Henry D. Tyson, Mrs. 
Little Boulding, Mrs. Lula CC. Hinnant, Mrs. 
Viola McMillan, Mrs. Virginia Hudgins, Mrs. 
Lula Dugger, Mrs. Australia Gorham, Mrs. Tina 
Williams, Mrs. Annie Tyler, Mrs. Esther M. 
Rich, Mrs. Elizabeth Kearney, Mrs. Sudie Ras- 


bury, Miss Carrie Smith, Miss Magnolia Smith, 
Mr. Abraham L. Walker, Annie D. Pearce. 


AT LARGE 
Mr. B. A. Bianchi, Dr. N. C. Newbold, Mr. 
G. H. Ferguson, Mr. Rudolph Jones, Mr. Clyde W. 
Humphrey, County Superintendent H. H. Me- 
Lean, Washington County; Mrs. P. J. Tilley, Mr. 
H. L. Mitchell. 


THE PLACEMENT BUREAU 
of the 
NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


* 


Again Calls to the Attention of Superintendents, 
Principals, and Jeanes Supervisors, That We 
Are Operating a Placement Bureau 
For Teachers 


* 


We Have a Large Number of Applicants On Our List, 
Many of Whom Are Well Prepared With High Ratings. 
The Bureau Is Operated by the Association to Bring 
Into the Service of the State the Very 
Best Prepared Teachers 


* 
We Are Urging Those Seeking for Teachers, Well 
Qualified, to Take Advantage of the Bureau. It Is 
Operated Solely for the Services of Schools in the 


State and as a Non-Profit Department 
of the Association 


* 
We Will Be Glad to Put You in Touch With Our 


Applicants and Can Immediately Send Their 
Credentials for Inspection 


* 


It Is Your Bureau and Ready to Serve You 
on Short Notice 


UNC 


CAROLINA ROO 


OVER 5,550 MEMBERS 
Volume XIII 


Se Nurth Carolina oe” 
Crarhers Berord 


Official Publication of the North Carolina Negro Teachers Association 























MORE THAN RHETORIC he 
* 





What is the “Bill of Rights?” It constitutes the first 


ten amendments of the Federal Constitution. These 





amendments mark out the boundaries of government 
action, and enumerate the rights which the government 
may not take from any person. They place beyond gov- 
» ernmental action—freedom of religion, of speech, of the 
press, of assembly and petition, of the right to bear 
arms; of security against unreasonable search or seizure, 
against excessive bail or cruel or unusual punishments, 
against deprivation of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. These “rights” are today ingrained 
in our American life. They are worth defending, pre- 


serving, and advancing at every cost and by every means. 
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Progressive Trends In the Teaching of 
High School Biological Sciences 


By E. L. RAIFORD, 
Dudley High School, Greensboro, N. 0. 


Chairman, Department of Mathematics and Sciences, North Carolina 


INTRODUCTION 


Recently many high school sci- 
ence teachers have become aware 
of new approaches in the teaching 
of high school biological sciences. 
Various investigations have dis- 
closed progressive techniques that 
are more in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of education in a demo- 
cratic society. Thus, science teach- 
ing today is in the midst of a revo- 
lution in which newer practices are 
replacing the older established 
ones. What are these trends and 
how should they affect the actual 
practices in the classroom? The 
purpose of this paper is to give at 
least a partial answer to this ques- 
tion. 

HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


The history of science teaching 
has been divided into three general 
periods. The first period began 
with the establishment of the 
academy in 1751 and continued un- 
til about 1880. During this time 
the dominant objectives were to 
teach a description of nature; to 
prepare young men for the minis- 
try; and to support fundamental 
beliefs in God. 

The second period began in 1880 
and continued until about 1910. 
Perhaps the dominant motive dur- 
ing this period was to prepare 
young people for college. The chief 
objectives were: to train the mind; 
to impose mental discipline; to im- 
prove the faculties of observation, 
concentration, thought, and energy. 

The third period began in 1910 
and continues to the present day. 

This period has been character- 
ized by a reaction against the dis- 
ciplinary aim for college prepara- 
tion and an effort to prepare young 
people for life. Attempts have been 
made to meet the demands of in- 
dustrial society by emphasizing the 
newer developments in sciences 
and seeking to have students apply 
them in their everyday lives. 


Negro Teachers Association 


MODERN OBJECTIVES IN THE 
TEACHING OF BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

The objectives of any particu- 
lar subject should be in line with 
the purpose of education in a demo- 
cratic society which has been 
stated as follows: 


“The purpose of general educa- 
tion is to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals in the basic aspects of liv- 
ing in such a way as to promote 
the fullest possible realization of 
personal potentialities and the most 
effective participation in a dem- 
ocratic society.” (1). 

Each activity that is undertaken 
by the student in order to acquire 
information, skills and _ habits, 
solve problems, take trips more in- 
telligently, enjoy books, or to 
appreciate nature, should be evalu- 
ated on the basis of its contribu- 
tion to improved living. The pro- 
gram should be based on the needs 
and interests of individuals and 
society at large. 


High school biology should not 
be merely diluted college biology, 
because the aims of high school 
and college biology are not the 
same. High school biology is not 
for the specialist, for very few will 
use the subject professionally. It 
should train for citizenship. 

Bush suggests that (2) the gen- 
eral purposes and objectives of 
biology are: 1) the improvement 
of personal and community health, 
2) the understanding of life and 
growth of plants and animals, 
3) the knowledge of, and the prepa- 
ration for specific occupations, and 
4) the development of worthwhile 
hobbies. 


NrEw TYPES OF SCIENCE COURSES 


A survey of trends in science 
teaching reveals that significant 
reorganization is taking place as 
science teachers throughout the 
country seek to adapt their courses 


to the changing secondary school 
population and the increasing com- 
plex demands of society. 

Three types of courses have re- 
sulted from these efforts at re- 
organization: 

First, the special field course in 
physics, chemistry, or biology de- 
signed to exploit one of the natural 
sciences to achieve the purposes of 
general education. 

Second, the broad field course 
which draws materials from two 
or more of the natural sciences, 
eg. physics and chemistry, or 
chemistry and biology. 

Third, the unified core studies 
or integrating courses which are 
organized about topics of general 
student interest or concern which 
draw material from any subject 
field that can serve its purpose. 
This type seeks a coordination of 
subject matter, for the student’s 
sake. The most modern methods 
employed in accomplishing this 
have to do with the organization 
around the real problems of life 
which lie within the actual experi- 
ence of the student. 


NEW PROCEDURES IN INSTRUCTION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


A recent analysis of the main 
headings, the topics and sub-topics 
in thirteen courses in biology 
chosen from wide-spread sections 
of the United States showed that 
greater emphasis is now being 
placed on practical and interesting 
biology directly pertaining to 
everyday life and upon the eco- 
nomic aspects of biology than upon 
the highly technical materials. 

Coe believes (3) that while so- 
cialization in the broadest sense 
includes any activity leading to 
life enrichment through participa- 
tion, nevertheless it indicates a 
definite method. It implies the 
division of the class into small 
groups, each with its own organi- 
zation, for investigation, prepara- 
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tion and presentation to the class 
as a whole of some problem or sub- 
topic in which the whole group is 
interested. 


He also states that each individ- 
ual must in turn make some contri- 
bution to the development of the 
topic, and each should serve his 
turn as leader of the group. The 
method also includes the preview 
by a teacher and a possible pre- 
test which may act as a guide in 
earing for individual differences. 
Then should follow the planning 
of the study procedure and the 
choice of problems for investiga- 
tion, the actual preparation of the 
material for presentation to the 
class, general discussion and re- 
view, including several types of 
tests. 

A great biologist has stated: “If 
I were to write my confessions, I 
should repent the fact that in my 
teaching I have frequently thought 
more of my subject than of my 
subjects, more of information than 
of education. 

The biology room should present 
the appearance of a great work 
room, having laboratory, study 
and visual education facilities. 
They should also be cooperative 
workshops and should be made as 
attractive as possible. The bulle- 
tin Board should be a place of 
changing vital interest. A student 
chairman might be elected and 
conduct brief current event dis- 
cussions at the beginning of the 
period. Student work and maga- 
zine files may be maintained. 

One of the newer types of biol- 
ogy courses is one in which the 
class time, with the exception of 
one period a week is given entirely 
to individual or small group proj- 
ects. Students choose their own 
problems in consultation with the 
teacher, who spends most of his 
time at the desk in the laboratory. 
A wide range of student problems 
are studied, varying from research 
on bacteria in the air, to the filling 
out of work books on botany or 
zoology. To provide for extensive 
acquaintance with the area of 
biology, one period a week is de- 
voted to individual reports and 
each student is expected to read 
approximately ten general books in 
the field of biology during the year. 

Ford (5) thinks that the phase 
of science teaching which has un- 


dergone the greatest reorganiza- 
tion, is the student laboratory 
work. The tendency seems to be 
to do away with much of this 
phase of science teaching. Demon- 
strations, moving pictures and out- 
side readings from current periodi- 
cals and books have largely re- 
placed the more expensive and 
time-consuming laboratory work. 
He also believes that laboratory 
work, as it has been taught in 
most schools, needs to undergo a 
rather complete transformation. 
Many of the time-honored experi- 
ments should be discarded and re- 
placed by others, which teach sci- 
entific principles and at the same 
time give the student an under- 
standing of the world in which he 
lives. 

It is the opinion of George L. 
Bushe.(6) sthatsbiolooey=assiteis 
taught does not make its greatest 
possible contribution to general 
education. 

He suggests that we eliminate 
from the high school biology 
courses the following: 

1. Life histories and detailed 
descriptions of many plants and 
animals of negligible importance. 

2. Very minor structural details 
of flowers, of seeds, microscopic 
plants and animals, of insects and 
other small animals — especially 
the scientific names of these parts. 

3. Details of classification of 
plants and animals. 

4. Many minor details of the 
body structure of man which be- 
come of chief value in medical 
school, some six or seven years 
later. 

5. Dependence upon the nervous, 
respiratory and digestive systems 
of insects, earthworms, crayfish, 
and other small animals for infor- 
mation about the human body. 


Suggested subject material to 
be added to the biology course: 

1. Practical information on the 
growing and care of the grass, 
common flowers, and house plants. 

2. Center such subjects as in- 
stincts, reproduction, and heredity 
in animals about the keeping of 
common pets, such as cats, dogs, 
chickens, canaries, etc. 

3, Add materials on conserva- 
tion especially soil conservation. 

4, Add materials on plant and 
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animal improvement through hy- 
bridization and _ selection. 

5. Emphasize vocations connect- 
ed with biology. 

Zechief and McCutchen (7) have 
stated that if definite training is to 
be given in the scientific method 
the study of science should be 
based on the solution of a series of 
problems. Since very few problems 
fall completely into any one area 
of content, our science course can- 
not consist of distinct courses of 
chemistry, physics, biology, geol- 
ogy, etc., but will involve the use 
of content materials from several 
areas. 


Thus, the classroom will become 
a workroom in which the daily 
assignment and recitation will be 
replaced by discussions for plan- 
ning work to be done on individua! 
and group problems, reports, dem- 
onstrations, and in discussing and 
summarizing the work done. 

Science instruction should give 
the pupils a vivid awareness of 
contemporary social issues such as 
public health, sanitation, commu- 
nications, transportation, housing, 
safety, conservation of natural re- 
sources, the use of power, the use 
of machines, control of insect 
pests. 

Many studies of high school bio- 
logy classes to determine whether 
the outcomes of laboratory instruc- 
tion could be more successfully 
attained by conventional methods 
or by the use of laboratory meth- 
ods involving a considerable meas- 
ure of self-direction have shown 
the evidence almost wholly in fa- 
vor of partial self-destruction. The 
classes taught by the class partici- 
pation method read more widely 
and carefully. They seemed to 
learn the joy of finding out an- 
swers to their questions. 

Crawford (8) concludes that pu- 
pils will be much happier and will 
learn more science if the course is 
built around something to do 
rather than something to know. 
Science knowledge is not an end in 
itself, but rather a guidance for 
action. It is unfortunate that we 
have too often begun with facts 
instead of life problems which need 
attention. 

He suggests the following as ex- 
amples of short functional prob- 
lems in physiology: 
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1. Skin. 
(a) How to have a healthy 


and attractive color of 


skin. 

(b) How to prevent the skin 
from chapping. 

(c) How to prevent or correct 
pimples and blackheads. 


2. Colds. 
(a) How to avoid colds. 
(b) How to treat colds. 
(c) How to prevent your 
colds from infecting the 
rest of the family. 


3. Metabolism. 

(a) How to safeguard your 

pep and energy. 

(b) How to put on weight. 

(c) How to take off weight. 
(d) How to sleep and rest 
properly. 

Other units might be worked 
out to include: feet, teeth, eyes, 
food, bowels, headaches, first-aid, 
the health of others, etc. 

Sanders states (9) the course of 
study developed in the Downey 
Union High School, Downey, Cali- 
fornia, has the following features: 

1. Several basic textbooks avail- 
able to the pupils in the biology 
room. 

2. A reading table with current 
scientific periodicals, magazines, 
and newspapers. 

3. A cabinet file containing vari- 
ous biological reports from state 
and Federal governmental agen- 
cies. 

4. A biology room library with 
an annotated reading list. 

5. A list of projects from which 
the pupils might choose individual 
or group reports. 

6. Tuesdays and Fridays were 
set aside for individual and group 
projects and reports. 

7. Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays were used for following 
a general course of study devel- 
oped by the pupils and the teacher. 

8. A notebook used for records 
of observation, points made in dis- 
cussion, brief outlines of source 
materials and the student’s own 
experimental evidence. 

9. The use of the demonstra- 
tions, field work, discussions, and 
visual aids. 

10. The use of reports, debates, 
novel discussions, and general dis- 
cussions to summarize the general 
units. 


Rubie states (10) that if we ac- 
cept as the purpose of education 
that of making changes in the 
child’s behavior, the learning units 
used must be so designed as to in- 
volve something to be done by the 
child. By doing, decisions must 
be made. In order to reach a de- 
cision, facts pertinent to the prob- 
lem will be needed. The evaluation 
and judging of these facts will 
require decisions which involve 
thinking. Thus, the information 
derived will be a functional kind, 
the most desirable type. 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT 
LEARNING 


One of the most important newer 
developments in education is the 
shift from “testing and measure- 
ment” to “appraisal and evalua- 
tion.” 

The emphasis today, says Tyler 
(11) is not on the relative merits 
of the test, but the extent to which 
evaluation instruments promote as 
well as measure important out- 
comes of instruction. According 
to this point of view the functions 
of evaluation are no different from 
those of the school as a whole, 
namely, to help provide more intel- 
ligent guidance of teaching and 
learning, to develop more effective 
cooperation with parents and com- 
munity, and to provide an adequate 
and objective basis for measuring, 
recording and reporting the prog- 
ress of the pupil’s learning. The 
evaluation program should do three 
things: (1) test knowledge and 
skills, (2) motivate, guide and in- 
spire the student, and (8) disclose 
points of strength and weakness. 
Most of the types of tests now in 
use, essay, true-false, matching, 
completion and the like measure 
only the recall of subject matter. 
Since memorization of facts is only 
one of the objectives of education, 
the evaluation program of science 
teaching should also involve test- 
ing the development of scientific 
or reflective thinking and the abil- 
ity to apply scientific generaliza- 
tions to everyday life. 


NEWER TYPES OF EVALUATION 


1. Questionnaire forms. 

These forms are generally mime- 
ographed and distributed at the 
beginning of the term. The ques- 
tions asked may request informa- 
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tion about the child’s family, home 
life, diet, employment of parents, 
forms of recreation, ambitions, 
etc. 

2. Observational (anecdotal) rec- 
ords. 

These records consist of nota- 
tions the teacher makes concern- 
ing the student’s health, purposes, 
ambitions, difficulties, etc. 

3. Past Achievements and Intel- 
ligence Records. 

To be used in getting a better 
understanding of the students in 
the class. 

4, Pretesting and Retesting. 

The pre-test is applied at the be- 
ginning of the term and will in- 
clude questions to measure the ob- 
jectives of the course, (a) factual 
knowledge, (b) ability to think 
scientifically, (c) applying gener- 
alizations to new situations. Later 
the retest is applied to determine 
the progress being made. 

5. Self-testing and self-analysis. 

The teacher prepares a test the 
students may apply a grade them- 
selves by comparing with a key. 
The class average should be made 
known so that the students may 
“play against par.” 

6. Diagnostic Questions 
Complete Measurement. 

Tests should include questions 
or problems to measure all types 
of learning as represented by the 
following: (1) To test memory, 
(2) to test thinking, (8) to test 
ability to apply principles to new 
situations, (4) to test ability to 
observe, (5) to test ability to se- 
lect facts relevant to a problem, 
(6) to test ability to collect and 
organize facts, (7) to test ability 
to draw inferences from facts, 
(8) to test scientific attitudes. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Scientific teaching is today in 
the midst of a revolution in which 
the chief factors are the assign- 
ments and recitation plan versus 
the activity plan. 

2. When pupils are given partial 
or almost complete power of self- 
direction they learn just as much 
as under the more conventional 
methods. 

3. The high _ school biology 
course should be organized around 
something to do rather than 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Plan for a Cooperative Citizenship 
Training Laboratory 


LARGE number of re- 
, cent studies and confer- 

ences have revealed to 
the American public, 
that as a people pro- 
fessing the democratic 
way of life, we are woe- 
fully lacking in a really thorough 
understanding of the essentials of 
democracy. To a surprisingly few 
people are the privileges, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties, and sacrifices of democracy 
clear. The seriousness of this fact 
is pathetic when we are told that 
a major portion of this misunder- 
standing rests particularly with 
the younger people of our country. 
Obviously, effective training in the 
ways of democratic living have 
not heretofore constituted a very 
significant part of our school pro- 
grams either on the college or pub- 
lic school levels. We seem to have 
had and are still having great 
difficulty in coordinating and mak- 
ing practical application of the 
limited number of course offerings 
designed to give us a working 
knowledge of democracy, with the 
actual ways in which communities 
operate. The result has been much 
misdirection of our efforts and 
thought, leading in a measure to 
the development of concepts, insti- 
tutions, and actions incompatible 
with what is rightfully called de- 
mocracy. 

Today, aside from the schools, 
many agencies are making a 
strong and sincere effort to clarify 
the meaning of American democ- 
racy. Some of the agencies like 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps are national in scope, while 
others like the Dowagiac and 
Manitowac plans are purely local. 
Thus far, there is only slight co- 
ordination of either the national 
or local programs and practically 
none at all between these and edu- 
cational institutions. 


aiaeas 


By GEORGE SNOWDEN, 


The following program, there- 
fore, is an outline of a proposed 
experimental laboratory for train- 
ing in the practices and proce- 
dures of American citizenship and 
a democratic way of life as might 
be sponsored by the Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity. 


A PROPOSED COOPERATIVE CITIZEN- 
SHIP TRAINING LABORATORY 
BY ALPHA PHI ALPHA 
FRATERNITY 


Purpose: To train a select group 
of youth in the practices and pro- 
cedures of American democracy 
and citizenship. 


Composition: Selected young 
people from the institutions and 
agencies in Raleigh and Method, 
having as their main objective 
some type of education; students 
from St. Augustine’s, Shaw, Wash- 
ington High Scheel, Berry O’Kel- 
ly High Schoo!, NYA, CCC, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Keserves, and organ- 
ized groups from 1's Mary Tal- 
bert Home. On a purely volun- 
tary basis, at least 100 young men 
and women might be encouraged 
to participate. 


Laboratory: Group to meet once 
or twice a month—some times at 
Shaw, at St. Augustine’s, Method, 
and Washington High School. (At 
some future time it would be feasi- 
ble to have a central meeting 
place). One meeting can be de- 
voted to an analysis of some prob- 
lem of democracy and citizenship 
and the other meeting to be given 
to showing pictures and _ slides 
demonstrating the fundamentals of 
democracy. To supplement lec- 
tures devoted to analysis, there 
ought to be put in the hands of 
every participant some literature 
outlining the principal features of 
the talk as well as a short list of 
readings (periodicals, books, etc.) 
pertaining specifically to the sub- 
ject. The showing of slides may 


Department Social Science, Shaw University . 


be varied at times so that some 
program such as a Quiz Hour or 
some game relating to democracy 
and other types of programs that 
might be suggested. With refer- 
ence to readings, it is important to 
have the materials available to the 
membership. Exhibits might be 
obtained from time to time or per- 
haps they could be produced by 
persons in the organization. 


Supervising Personnel: 


Director: This individual should 
be connected with one of the edu- 
cational institutions and have a 
peculiar interest in citizenship and 
research and the chief responsibil- 
ity for the success of the program 
should be his. 

Associate Directors: These are 
persons intimately tied up with 
the program from the agencies 
mentioned, teachers of social 
sciences in the colleges and high 
schools, and the Citizenship Com- 
mittee from the Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity. These, along with the 
director, should form a kind of 
Program Directing Board. 
Cooperating Agencies: 

Presidents of the local colleges, 
high school principals, officials of 
NYA, CCC Personnel, local 
NAACP, churches, American Le- 
gion, or any other groups interest- 
ed in civic problems. 

Librarians at the colleges and 
city libraries might also be a part 
and each library could have a spe- 
cial section devoted to the program 
as well as occasional exhibits. 

A committee composed of su- 
pervisory personnel might estab- 
lish criteria for measuring the 
effectiveness of the laboratory 
training method. From time to 
time this committee might issue 
reports to the fraternity relating 
to various aspects of the experi- 


ment. 
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School Discipline 


RINCIPALS and teach- 
ers are_ increasingly 
aware of the pergonal- 
ity problems of their 
pupils, and are seeking 
& help in solving these 

problems. Generally 
speaking, school practice lags far 
behind the scientific knowledge 
which child guidance specialists 
have accumulated in recent years. 
In this article an attempt is made 
to combine a practical suggestion 
which may be used with disciplin- 
ary difficulties. Many well prepared 
and trained teachers have failed 
in their chosen profession because 
of poor discipline. This problem is 
so great that today it is not only a 
school problem but a life problem. 
Where the secret les is in the na- 
ture of its existence. One must 
train for discipline and there in 
the beginning it should be a mat- 
ter of continuous growth. 

Many principals can go far in 
improving the discipline in their 
schools by using the assembly 
periods to explain rules of conduct. 
While positive results are not ob- 
tained in all cases, a majority of 
the children will make marked im- 
provement. The assembly not only 
should be used to stress rules and 
regulations, but in a like manner 
to advertise good things that have 
occurred in the school; in short, to 
give merit where merit is due. 

The pupils in many cases have 
been known to do much with this 
problem. Where the delegation of 
responsibilities to students has 
been tried, their attitude has been 
altogether changed, and in many 
instances, has developed the child’s 
ability for leadership. 

Co-curricular activities have a 
striking influence on child be- 
havior. Athletic teams, newspaper 
work, or that particular kind of 
activity in which a child is inter- 
ested, will keep him engaged. A 
child who craves an outlet through 
normal work and who finds little 
interest in a bookish curriculum, 
will be less likely to become well 
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adjusted in a school that provides 
no outlet for his talent or interests 
in handicraft. Although there are 
many artificial aids in securing a 
desired end, such as awards med- 
als and banners, nothing should be 
overlooked in the matter that 
there are a number of things that 
make up good discipline. The fol- 
lowing are a few: (1) Good routine 
—such as putting away wraps; 
(2) Plan work so that everyone is 
busy. Never overlook the fact that 
supplementary work should be 
given those who finish early; (3) 
The teacher should have the proper 
attitude. She should make general 
and personal comments, never for- 
getting that she should have a 
sense of humor; (4) A calm and 
quiet manner bespeaks a type of 
personality that children are quick 
to emulate; (5) Cheerfulness, fair- 
ness, and justice are things which 
win for the teacher many times 
in her career. 


The problem of the school is to 
understand the characteristics and 
the background of each child and 
to organize the work of the school 
so that each child gains most from 
his experiences. This exemplifies 
not only an understanding of a 
child’s mental development, but 
also an understanding of him as a 
total, organic, functioning individ- 
ual. It calls for answers to such 
questions as these: What does he 
seek for himself in his activities 
in school? How do his playmates 
respond to him? How does the 
teacher respond to him? When 
does he fail to gain what he is 
seeking? How can a way be pro- 
vided for growth in terms of his 
individual, dynamic characteris- 
tics? For education of the type, 
the teacher holds the key position. 

Although the administrative and 
supervisory forces of a school per- 
form an important function in all 
of the activities mentioned above, 
the part they play is certainly of 
no greater importance than that 
played by the teachers. Certainly 
administrators are not independent 


of parents and community. A 
school that is to care for malad- 
justments, which have occurred in 
the past, and which is to avoid as 
many maladjustments as possible 
in the future, is a school in which 
administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers and parents are working as a 
unit on a common task. 


There is no set way by which 
such a unity of purpose and func- 
tion can be realized. Such devices 
as frequent conferences are often 
useful if they are developed in the 
spirit of harmony and cooperation. 
If teachers are not of the type 
which have been discussed above, 
if they are still narrowly trained, 
monitortype, if the whole respon- 
sibility of operating the modern 
school must be placed upon the 
administrative specialists, then 
most of that which has been dis- 
cussed is beyond realization. 


Punishment as a means to dis- 
ciple, often defeats its own ends. 
It is a confession of failure, and is 
usually resorted to as a simple and 
apparently direct way of obtaining 
compliance with one’s wishes, but 
it fails because the child will do 
as he is bidden only so long as he 
believes it is unsafe for him to do 
otherwise. If he thinks the chances 
of being discovered are small, he 
will disobey, often for the mere 
pleasure of proving his superiority, 
and, as he grows older, he will 
disobey out of bravado. Such con- 
duct almost certainly leads to the 
formation of anti-social senti- 
ments. It is conducive to thieving, 
to lying, and to a multitude of de- 
linquencies. Every endeavor should 
be made to gain and to maintain 
the affection of the child. This does 
not mean spoiling the child, or let- 
ting him have his own way. Pro- 
vided the parent or teacher likes 
the child and treats him with fair- 
ness, aS an ordinary member of 
society, the right sentiment will 
usually develop. There is danger of 
fostering too strong attachments 
for teachers. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Unit of Work on Cats Taught In the First Grade 


At Brunswick County Training School 
Southport, North Carolina 


Mrs. ESTELLE SWAIN, Teacher 


I. THE UNIT JUSTIFIED: 


TE: 


Ti: 


1. Cats are much abused and 
misunderstood animals. 

2. Cats are of great use to 

us. 

3. Their sleepless vigilance 
guards property from de- 
struction by rats and 
mice. 

4. They keep plagues of ver- 
min in check. 

5. Cats should receive care. 
(1) Well-fed cats are 

best mousers. 
Children should be 
taught to care for 
them. 
The government ap- 
propriates money 
every year for main- 
tenance of cats in 
postoffices and pub- 
lic buildings of 
larger cities. 

6. Cats make fine pets. 

(1) They have a great 

attachment for home. 

(2) Regularity is the 

keynote of their 
existence. 

7. Children have a natural 
interest in and love for 
animals. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

1. To develop an apprecia- 
tion for animals. 

2. To develop an interest in 
their care. 

3. To provide situations for 
pupil growth. 

How THE UNIT BEGAN: 

One day a little kitten 
came to the schoolroom. 
The children were over- 
joyed at having the little 
visitor. They fed the kitty. 
Some of the children told 
stories of how they had res- 
cued cats from dogs. Others 
told how they had stopped 
eats from catching birds. 
After they had talked about 


(2) 


(3) 


IV. 


V. 


the eyes and claws of the 
kitten, they decided to find 
out many things about cats. 


INITIAL PLANNING: 


What the children wanted to 
know: 


How to care for cats 
properly. 

How to teach a cat. 

Why people like cats for 
pets. 

How to care for a mother 
cat and her kittens. 
How cats keep themselves 

clean. 
Of what use are cats. 
Other animals that look 
like cats. 
How cats became tame. 


How questions could be an- 

swered: 

Observe cats and people 
who care for them. 

Ask people questions. 

Listen to stories and talks. 

Read charts and stories. 

Look at pictures. 

Give talks. 

Write letters asking for 
material. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 


Looked at and _ discussed 
pictures. 

Listened to stories and talks. 

Read and dramatized stories 
about cats. 

Made charts, posters, book- 
lets, drawings, clay mod- 
els, etc. 

Collected and mounted pic- 
tures of cats. 

Made door-stops by carving 
cats of waste lumber and 
by painting cats on old 
stones. 

Made cats from old stock- 
ings. After stockings were 
cut off, sewed up, and 
stuffed, the ends were 
plaited for cats’ tails. Old 
buttons were sewed on for 


Wal: 


VII: 


eyes. Noses and mouths 
were painted on stockings. 
Made ash trays from shells. 
Shells were ornamented 
with cats carved from 
soap. 
Made a frieze. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES: 


Reviewed information learn- 
ed about cats. 

Checked and classified ma- 
terial to see if all ques- 
tions had been answered. 

Discussed ways of sharing 
with others some things 
learned. 

Wrote invitations to other 
grades in the school and 
to parents. 

Gave a program in the audi- 
torium. 

Had an exhibit of things 
made. 


OUTCOMES: 


1. Children and their par- 
ents became interested in 
cats and their care. 

2. Children and their par- 
ents learned helpful in- 
formation. 

3. Children gained in ability 
and satisfaction in gath- 
ering and sharing ma- 
terial for classroom work. 

4, A greater degree of de- 
sirable social maturity 
was noticeable by their 
willingness to share tools, 
supplies, etc., their abil- 

. ity to work in groups, 
willingness to respect the 
rights of others and to 
appreciate contributions 
of others. 

5. Children gained greatly 
from the experiences and 
activities in the Language 
Arts in particular. The 
unit was a splendid core 
for the reading readiness 
period. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Approaching Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Winston-Salem Teachers 
College, April 2, 3, 4, 1942. 


We are rapidly approaching the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the Association. 

We anticipate a fine and profitable meeting. To 
this end it is of prime importance that the Sectional 
Programs be sent in without delay—not later than 
March 15th. 

This will enable those responsible for the printing 
of the program to get it in order, send to the printer, 
have the proof sent in, corrected, and returned for 
final printing and binding. It takes time for this. 

Last year we received a program of one section 
two days before the meeting, and to avoid embarrass- 
ment had to edit and print two thousand pages at 
extra cost to the Association and insert them in the 
finished and delivered programs. 

I doubt if this can be done again as it is probable 
the local committee at Winston-Salem has requested 
the privilege of printing the program along with and 
including the souvenir program. 

Let me earnestly request all the section officers to 
get their programs to me not later than March 15th. 


Our Duty In the Present Crisis 

Facing the most critical period in American his- 
tory—a crisis which our great and wise leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, strove hard to ward off; we citizen- 
teachers have an obligation which we cannot avoid 
and would not, if we could. 

We are not unmindful of the limitations put upon 
the exercise of our patriotic duties in the Army—in 
the Navy and in our civil program of offense, but 
these discontinuous shall not abate, by one job or 
title, our loyalty, nor sever us from our allegiance 
to the Republic, which in other wars we valiantly 
fought to save. - 
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Our esteemed friend and colleague, Dr. Gordon B. 
Hancock, in his weekly column in the Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide of December 27th, has so expressed 
our own convictions as to our duty in the present 


crisis, that we gladly let him speak for us, as we 


are sure he does, for all our people. 
Under the caption, ‘Color Versus Country,” he 
has stated our case: 


Japan has attacked my country! When Japan attacks my 
country, Japan attacks me! I am for myself right or wrong. I 
am for my country, right or wrong. If my country is right, I 
am for it because it is right and to keep it right; if my coun- 
try is wrong, I am with it to get it right. 

Japan has attacked my country! This country is the only 
one I know anything about. It is the one that has given me 
and my people the opportunity through which we are bidding 
for our place in the sun and not without some gratifying re- 
sults, It is the country Negroes have died in many wars to 
save, and it is the country which must give us full-fledged citi- 
zenship if indeed we get it at all. 


Japan has attacked my country! I know we have not had all 
that we wanted or even deserved. I know we have grievances 
because of wrongs unredressed. Here in this country we have 
quarreled with the foe and are quarreling now. But Japan 
has attacked my country! I know the United States needs het- 
tering politically and otherwise, but the future of my race is 
no brighter than the future of the United States, and I am 
with the United States right or wrong, and Japan has at- 
tacked my country! 


Cotor Means NoruHine 


I know that Japan is a colored race and as such may evoke 
a certain kind of sympathy in times of peace, but Japan has 
attacked my country and its color is nothing to me. I know 
that although Japan has a dark complexion the Japanese do not 
love Negroes. Nobody loves Negroes except God Almighty. I 
know that the “Lebensraum problem” of the Japs is quite the 
same as that of the Germans and that there is some point in 
their striving to lengthen their borders and make room for a 
population the world needs, but which the more advanced na- 
tions have declined to provide. But Japan has attacked my 
country! 


Iam against Japan on general and particular principles. She 
is in league with Hitler and Hitler has nothing for Negroes to 
do. Hitler’s success in this world means doom for the.darker 
peoples, Japan included. Japan is nothing more than a cat’s 
paw pull'ng out chestnuts for Germany. It does not matter 
what is Japan’s color; if she is casting her influence on the 
side of an anti-Negro combine I am against her. 


If Germany wins this war, Japan will become an island 
satrapy of Germany and the world will become slaves of Ger- 
man-Japs as well as Negroes. I am against Japan because she 
has attacked my country! There is some hope for me as a 
Negro if the allies win; there is no hope for me if the Axis 
nations win. Japan is making possible a victory for Hitler 
and against any person or nation that plays his game including 
Wheeler and Lindbergh and the whole America First ensemble. 


Necro Must Herp 


The Negro must gird himself in this national crisis. The 
Negro must offer himself without stint in this unparalleled 
emergency that many of us saw afar off and which the isola- 
tionists had eyes to see but would not see. When Japan drops 
bombs on American soldiers even though they be white I cannot 
be indifferent; for very soon Japan will be dropping bombs on 
Negro soldiers. 


Japan has attacked my country and whosoever attacks my 
country attacks me. It attacks the amendments to the consti- 
tution which made citizens of former slaves. It attacks the 
bill of rights and the far-flung implications thereof. It attacks 
the democratic ideology that, gives hope and buoyancy to a na- 
tion’s and race’s aspirations. It attacks the advantages that 
we have won through sweat and tears and blood. 


I am not going to be confused because Japan is a colored 
race. Japan does not love Negroes any more than the Ger- 
mans. A Japanese victory, as unthinkable as it is, would not 
help one iota the cause of the Negro. 
not overtly or covertly say or do anything to give comfort to 
the Japanese and Germans and Italians. These who help to 
win this fight are the only ones who are going to enjoy the 
fruits of victory. When color and country are in conflict, I 
stand by country. Japan has attacked my country!!! 





Negroes therefore must — 


- 
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Hyde County Organizes a Fine Progressive 
Program For 1941-1942 


By Miss ANNIE L. SMITH 


Principal, Slocumb School, Lake Landing, N. C. 


HE Hyde County teach- 

ers were reorganized 

l September 10, 1941, at 

® || the Hyde County Train- 

ing School, Scranton, 

N. C. At this meeting 

our new superinten- 

dent, Mr. N. W. Shelton, discussed 
in detail the retirement plan. 


The first monthly meeting was 
held September 27, 1941, at the 
Swan Quarter Colored School, 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 


The following persons were ap- 
pointed as the Objective Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Ethel M. Woods, Miss 
Pearl P. Walker, Mrs. Annie M. 
Bonner, Miss Elnora Slade, Mr. 
Johnson Spruill, Mr. William Jor- 
dan, Mr. Bennie W. Barnes, chair- 
man. 

The committee retired formu- 
lating the following objectives for 
the year: 

1. To have 100 per cent finan- 
cial representation of each mem- 
ber at the District Teachers meet- 
ing. 

2. To hold regular meeting the 
first Saturday after each school 
month ending. 

3. To have a regular outlined 
program for professional develop- 
ment each month. 


4. To maintain a_ scholarship 
fund for the seventh grade stu- 
dent having the highest rank. 
$20.00. 

5. To assess each member 10c 
membership fee, 10c scholarship 
fee. 

6. To have 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the Red Cross Drive. 

7. To make this year’s Seventh 
Grade Day the greatest day ever 
at the Hyde County Training 
School. 

8. To boost the credit union in 
each community through the 
school. 


9. That the county organization 
go on record as working with the 
Agriculture Department toward 
the development of a County Ne- 
gro Fair, discussing it with farm- 
ers of various communities. 


10. To foster the annual social 
activity for the benefit of the 
County Teachers. 


11. To culminate the activities 
of the school year in the annual 
county commencement. 


Officers for the year elected 
were as follows: President, Mr. 
O. A. Peay; vice president, Mr. 
A. V. Slade; secretary, Miss Eu- 
nice C. Smith; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary C. Peay. 


COMMITTEES: 


Program: Miss Elizabeth P. 
Blount, Mrs. Malanie C. Slade, 
Miss Rosie L. Slade, Mr. A. YV. 
Slade, chairman. 


Social: Mr. John R. Spencer, 
Miss Marietta Wilson, Mrs. Car- 
rie §. Whittaker, Mrs. Willie R. 
Greene, Mr. James H. Hardy. 


Each member of the association 
gave a few remarks followed by a 
brief discussion by the president. 
Mr. D. L. Mackey spoke in inter- 
est of the Square Deal Credit 
Union. 

Mrs. Senie M. Shepard and Mr. 
Johnson Spruill gave reports on 
the Health Work carried on at 
North Carolina State during the 
past summer. 

At the second monthly meeting 
held October 11, 1941, at the Swan 
Quarter School, Swan Quarter, 
N. C., the minutes from the last 
meeting were read by the secre- 
tary. 

“How to Teach Reading in Pri- 
mary Grades” was demonstrated 
by Mrs. Annie M. Bonner. Both 
silent and oral reading were em- 
phasized. 


“How to Teach Reading in Ele- 
mentary School” by Mr. John R. 
Spencer. He briefly discussed 
methods that would tend to get 
best results in reading. He also 
gave points on why some children 
are backward. 


Our Verse Speaking 
Choir 





By Mrs. HELEN HOLMES BOOKER, 


Washington Primary School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


I have organized a Verse Speak- 
ing Choir with some of the chil- 
dren of my first grade. This choir 
is composed of the children who 
learn to speak the selections dis- 
tinctly and with expression. 


All the children seem anxious to 
become members, they try hard to 
meet. the requirements for mem- 
bership. Daily we have members 
added. 


These are some of the selections 
they have learned: Lord’s Prayer, 
Bible; 23rd Psalm, Bible; “Mother 
to Son,” Langston Hughes; “Pledge 
to the Flag’”’ and “Humane Creed.” 

We have chosen for our unit of 
work this year “Pets.” I found 
that most of the children had pets 
and they seemed anxious to dis- 
cuss them, so I centered their 
year’s work around their interest. 
The majority of their poems are 
about pets. 

The choir presents several num- 
bers in our home room devotional 
exercises each morning. It will 
appear before the teachers of 
Washington Primary School in 
their profession meeting in No- 
vember to show how correct 
speech can be developed through 
“Verse Speaking Choirs.” 
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Trends In Schoolhouse Planning 


By O. A. DUPREE | 


Principal, Pitt County Training School, Grimesland, N. C. 


“The high and ennobling art of 
architecture is that of giving to 
buildings, whose parts are determined 
by necessity, such forms and colors 
as shall delight the mind. ... The 
nobility of each building depends on 
its special fitness for its own pur- 
poses.’’—RUSKIN. 





HE ‘‘schoolhouse”’ has al- 
ways been and always 
will be, a symbol of 
@ || public education. The 
“little red schoolhouse” 
om served well its age and 
in some communities 
still sits the schoolhouse by the 
side of the road! In some cases 
the same building, with no change 
at all, in which the fathers and 
mothers even grandfathers and 
grandmothers studied the old 
“Blueback Speller.” The writer 
thinks the reason the “‘little red 
schoolhouse” still exists in such 
communities is the lack of the “V” 
for vision. 

There is another reason why 
this type of school exists in many 
localities in North Carolina. There 
are certain groups that have the 
power to keep the wheel of prog- 
ress from turning, cling to the 
idea that, ‘time is not ripe” for a 
change. The writer overheard a 
conversation between two men, one 
of whom was a member of that 
“certain group.” The other asked 
the question: Why not consolidate 
Negro schools?) The answer was: 
“Time was not ripe.” In a time 
when the nation is calling for 
trained citizens, a time when our 
democracy is going through an 
“acid test,’ there are still some 
selfish people who think that time 
is not ripe for Negro consolidated 
schools. In spite of all that, North 
Carolina has made rapid progress 
within recent years in consoli- 
dating a large number of its school 
districts. A recent report at the 
State Parent-Teacher Congress 
held at Raleigh was startling and 
gratifying. 

After the districts have been 
consolidated the _ all-important 


question should be considered: 
What type of building is proper? 
This question brings us more in 
tune with the subject of this ar- 
ticle. In most cases it makes no 
difference what type of school is, 
or where it will be located. There 
are several reasons for this atti- 
tude. In some districts and com- 
munities it is the lack of interest 
and in the others it is the lack of 
vision. 

The writer has received much 
information and inspiration from 
Prof. F. A. Mayfield of the A. and 
T. College, Dr. Chisholm of the 
University of Washington and Dr. 
Moelman of the University of 
Michigan. Professor Mayfield has 
made extensive study in school- 
house planning and has introduced 
a new course in the A. and T. Col- 
lege summer school entitled 
“School buildings and grounds.” 
Dr. Chisholm has made numerous 
lectures and has developed a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm 
concerning the school and its in- 
terpretive value on public educa- 
tion. Dr. Moelman has written 
several books and articles and 
through the magazine, The Na- 
tion’s School, of which he is the 
editor, he has shown much inter- 
est and has done a great deal of 
work on the subject of the school 
plant. 

In some communities ‘when the 
time is ripe” to build, the princi- 
pal of the school along with the 
members of his school board are 
called upon for suggestions as to 
the plan and location of the new 
building. Too often we leave the 
whole matter in the hands of some 
other agency and we do not make 
any inquiry to find out if the build- 
ing will serve the need of an ever- 
growing population. Neither are 
we concerned whether the build- 
ing will be located in a mud-hole 
or in a more desirable place. In 
many cases, in the name of econ- 
omy, the building is placed near 
the city dump or in a swamp 


where land is cheap and where no 
one wants to live. In this case a 
“D” for decency campaign is need- 
ed. An “H” for health campaign 
should be added. 

One need not to be well-versed 
in architecture or any of the other 
related sciences to form some con- 
cept as to how a building should 
be constructed to meet the needs 
of the child and where it should 
be located. The nation’s school 
and other similar magazines are 
valuable sources from which such 
information can be obtained. 


It is true, however, in some 
cases the board of education does 
not entertain any suggestions 
coming from any member of the 
community as to where or how a 
building should be constructed. 
Sometimes conflicts occur between 
certain pressure groups and the 
board to bring about desired re- 
sults. The writer thinks these 
cases are very rare in North Caro- 
lina. In all cases it should be real- 
ized by all groups and all con- 
cerned that the building should be 
built around the needs of the 
child as expressed through the 
curriculum. Secondly, the build- 
ing should be inspirational in 
form and in general expression. 
Thirdly, the building should be 
located in a wholesome environ- 
ment that is conducive to study 


_ and recreation. 


The changing school program 
has brought with it noise; such as, 
the playground, vocal music, mu- 
sical instruments, machine shops 
and cafeteria, etc. The building, 
then, should be so located that the 
surrounding neighborhood may 
not be annoyed. 

Traffic accidents, that are piling 
up by the minute, should be con- 
sidered when discussing a suitable 
location for the new building. 
School buildings should not be 
located near highways and railroad 
tracks. This condition is not only 
dangerous when it comes to the 
safety of the children, but noise 
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from trains, automobiles and other 
_ vehicles will hamper the instruc- 
tional program to a large extent. 


Coming back to the lack of con- 
solidation in so many of our dis- 
tricts in North Carolina, there are 
some small communities that are 
so bent on having a school in the 
community that they do not see 
the conditions of the building that 
now exists. The people in the 
community do not have enough in- 
terest in their children to see that 
they are fairly comfortable. They 
do not have enough pride to see 
the conditions of the building as 
they pass it from day to day. The 
writer had an occasion to visit 
such a school some few years ago. 
It was a cold day in the month of 
January. There was a make-shift 
stove in the center of the class- 
room radiating about the same 
amount of heat as the heater in 
his car. The window nearby had 
no panes, but as substitute a bur- 
lap bag was hanging to keep out 
as much of the wind as possible. 
When the cold wind blew, this bag 
would push out unable to resist 
the unwelcome and ever-present 
guest. The children were cluster- 
ed around the stove which gave the 
appearance of Old Scrooge’s office. 


Today there are many teachers 
and students suffering from 
asthma and tuberculosis, results 
from such buildings as are de- 
scribed above. Charts and statis- 
tics may be found depicting the 
high death rate of Negroes as com- 
pared with that of whites, also the 
number of Negroes in the sana- 
torium as compared with that of 
the whites. The death rate will 
continue to pile up, more sana- 
torium space will be needed, the 
army will continue to reject the 
Negro youth as long as the little 
“red school’ remains beside the 
road unnoticed. 

The last trend the writer will 
mention is that of beautification 
of grounds and buildings. This 
can be done regardless of the size 
of the school building. In some 
communities there are beautiful 
buildings with bare surroundings, 
while in others there are buildings 
that may not look so well, but are 
surrounded with sufficient shrub- 
bery and grass so as to have a 
friendly and inviting appearance. 


Prof. F. A. Mayfield discusses 
two reasons for planting shrub- 
bery around a school building: 
First, it has a tendency to soften 
the corners and secondly, it gives 
the building a “growing out” 
effect when properly arranged. 
When it comes to allowing vines 
to grow on the building, there are 
two opposing opinions: One is that 
vines soften the material which 
causes the building to deteriorate 
faster, therefore one might say 
they should not be used. The 
other opinion favoring the use of 
vines is that it softens the appear- 
ance of the building thus making 
it majestic and beautiful. It may 
be seen that the latter approves 
of the planting of vines. The 
matter of this beautification with 
vines is optional. 


The writer is sure that he is 
safe in saying that the majority 
of citizens in North Carolina both 
white and colored are encouraged 
with the progress made toward 
better schoolhouses for the Negro 
children of our great common- 
wealth. This progress must go 
forward to insure better health 
among all people in North Caro- 
lina. 


Unit of Work on Cats Taught In 
the First Grade at Brunswick 
County Training School 





(Continued from Page 7) 
VIII. Sources OF INFORMATION 

AND MATERIALS. 

1. The Find Out Book, Vol- 
ume 1, University of 
North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., pp. 
19-27. 


2. Britannica Junior, 
ume IV, pp. 97-99. 


Vol- 


3. The American Humane 
Association, 135 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany, 
New York. 


4. The American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, Madison 
Avenue and 26th Street, 
New York, New York. 


5. Animal and Pet Books. 
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Progressive Trends In the Teaching 
Of High School Biological Sciences 





(Continued from Page 4) 
around something to learn— 
—around activities rather than 
subject matter. 


4. The present trend is away 
from all departmentalization and 
toward integration in order that 
all the facts bearing on a special 
problem may be found. 

5. The individual and small com- 
mittee assignment of problems or 
projects is an important new tech- 
nique in the teaching of biology. 

6. The biology course of study 
should consist of broad units which 
should in turn be divided into 
smaller practical problems along 
the line of student interests. 

7. In the science class, the stu- 
dent should be encouraged to build 
his own structure of knowledge. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That all high school biology 
teachers, who have used only con- 
ventional methods of teaching try 
some phase of the newer activities 
method. 


2. If the students are unaccus- 
tomed to freedom and responsi- 
bility in the classroom a gradual 
approach is probably best. 


3. That the course of study be 
varied in accordance with the ma- 
jor interests of pupils and the com- 
munity, namely, varying in urban 
and rural or those in which the ma- 
jor industries are mining, farm- 
ing, dairying, etc. 

4. That wherever feasible the 
non-academic pupils be placed in 
special classes because their inter- 
ests are likely to vary too much 
from the average. 

5. Further study should be made 
of schemes for evaluation of pupil 
achievement. Since no adequate 
schemes are available at present, 
it is desirable that teachers use a 
variety of tests to determine vari- 
ous abilities that education should 
develop. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Report of the Commission on 
the Function of Science in Gen- 
eral Education, Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Plan For a Cooperative Citizenship 
Training Laboratory 





(Continued from Page 5) 
Equipment and Facilities: 

(1) Adequate rooms for meet- 
ings. 

(2) Literature. (a) Purchase 
some standard works; (b) Sub- 
scribe to some journals; (c) Se- 
cure free literature from offices 
and agencies in Washington, D. C. 

(3) Central location for litera- 
ture, files, etc. 

(4) Picture apparatus — films, 
slides (Machine may be a loan or 
a purchase). 

(5) Mimeographing facilities at 
some of the schools or NYA offices. 

(6) Package service to supply 
demand for literature by members 
and agencies. 

(7) Publication. Reports of the 
director and research studies done 
by the group should receive ade- 
quate publication. 

(8) Facilities for transporta- 
tion. This would involve the use 
of a bus or other means of trans- 
portation to the place of meeting. 
NYA and the fraternity might fi- 
nance this phase. 


Finance: At first, only inci- 
dental expenses will have to be 
met (correspondence, securing ma- 
terials, etc.) but as the laboratory 
moves on to perfection, larger 
sums will have to be spent and it 
might be that the National Chap- 
ter of Alpha Phi Alpha will con- 
tribute a considerable sum. We 
might also secure contributions 
from many Negro business com- 
panies in the State as well as from 
interested individuals. No fee or 
assessment of any kind would be 
attached to membership. 

Conference: To be held at some 
opportune time. Public officials 
and the general public could be in- 
vited. 

Future Problems: 


(1) If this first venture is rea- 
sonably successful, the experiment 
could be carried to other locations 
in North Carolina, eventuating 
into a State-wide institution for 
such training. 

(2) If the laboratory is estab- 
lished in Raleigh and is successful, 
the director should spend consider- 


able time with college administra- 
tions of the State in an attempt to 
influence the placing of modern de- 
mocracy and citizenship courses in 
the curriculum. 

(3) Committee to make plans 
for the survival of the laboratory 
— contacts during the summer 
months, new members, etc. 


Participation in Organized 
Groups in the Community: As- 
signment of participants in the 
laboratory to civic groups in the 
city as assistant secretaries (in 
name only). While there, they 


could be active in so far as the 


agency could use them; their chief 

duty would be that of learning the 

methods, techniques, and proce- 

dures of organized groups. 

Suggested Research Problems and 
Activities: 

(Group may be broken down 
into smaller groups for working 
out problems). 

(1) Study of Crime in the City 
of Raleigh. 

(2) Study of Non-Voting in 
Raleigh. 

(8) Municipal Services in Ra- 
leigh. 

(4) Government of the City of 
Raleigh. 

(5) Judicial Administration in 
Raleigh. 

(6) Juvenile Delinquency in Ra- 
leigh. 

(7) Influence of NYA on In- 
School Students. 

(8) A Study of the Academic 
Success and Failure of NYA Stu- 
dents. 

(9) Problems Created by Sol- 
diers on Leave in the Raleigh Com- 
munity. 

(10) The Effectiveness of the 


Local Recreational Center for Sol- 
diers. 


School Discipline 





(Continued from Page 6) 

If parents but understood what 
powerful factors sentiments are, 
they would at the sacrifice of good 
manners, school work and dis- 
cipline, devote their thoughts and 
labor to aiding sentiment forma- 
tion; good manners, attention to 
work and discipline would follow. 


Tae Pay 


January, 1942 


Progressive Trends in the Teaching 
Of High School Biological Sciences 





(Continued from Page 11) 


2. High School Biology, Its Op- 
portunity. George Bush. School 


Science and Mathematics, Nov. 
1940. 
3. John Edwin Coe, “A Pro- 


gram for Socialization of Biology,” 
School Science and Mathematics, 
Oct., 1937. 


4. Edwin G. Conklin, “The Aims 
of Science Teaching,” Science Hdu- 
cation, February, 1937. 

5. Leonard A. Ford, “Labora- 
tory Science,” School Science and 
Mathematics, June, 1940. 


6. George L. Bush, High School 
Biology: Its Opportunity, School 
Science and Mathematics, Novem- 
ber, 1940. 


7. A. N. Zechiel and S. P. Me- 
Cutchen, “Reflective Thinking in 
the Social Studies and in Science,”’ 
Progressive Education, April, 
1938. 

8. C. C. Crawford, “Functional 
Biology,” The American Teacher, 
April, 1940. 

9. Karyn B. Sanders, ‘‘Develop- 
ing Individual Pupil Interests in 
Biology,” The American Biology 
Teacher, January, 1940. 

10. Harry Charles Rubie, “A 
Functional Course in Science” (A 
thesis presented to the faculty of 
the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, De- 
cember, 1937). 

11. R. W. Tyler, The Scientific 
Movement in Education. 


My New Shoes 


By EH. Ovivia NANTON 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh, N. C. 


I have a brand new pair of shoes, 
Dad bought them yesterday; 

I carry a cloth wherever I go 
To brush the dust away. 


I have a brand new pair of shoes 
With buttons shiny bright; 

I wear them in the street all day 
And let them rest at night. 


I had a brand new pair of shoes; 
I walked through mud and coal, 
So now my brand new pair of 
shoes 
Are beginning to look quite old. 


cv 
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Value of Adult Education and Discussion 
Group for the Public School Program 


By JOHN G. TURNER, M.A. and ALBERTA B. TURNER, Ph.D. 


HEN one considers that 
adult education should 
be a part of any public 
education program he 
usually considers the 
point of expense at- 
tached to such enter- 
We do not feel that we 


a 


prises. 


-should burden ourselves with writ- 


ing a paper or including in this 
paper information on the expense 
of adult education programs to the 
public or to any other social 
agency. However, we are going to 
point out a few concrete examples 
that have been going on for cen- 
turies which might refute the 
claims of “economies” of school 
administration. America needs 
adult education today as never be- 
fore. Dr. Thorndike has demon- 
strated that probably the best 
years for learning are in the twen- 
ties. And certainly we educators, 
those progressive ones of us, also 
believe that education is a continu- 
ous process. Quoting Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the N. E. A. 
Journal, “The great task in Amer- 
ica is to so establish the values of 
life that an art of living shall 
emerge among the masses — that 
we shall use the extra hours not to 
make life busier and more hectic 
by entering into a thousand unim- 
portant activities but that we shall 
claim our leisure for personal cul- 
tivation, the enrichment of the 
family, and the improvement of 
the social order—looking forward 
not so much to pleasure as to hap- 
piness; not to power but to good- 
ness; not to fame but to excel- 
lence.”1 It is a great waste of 
school finance to the use of school 
plants for only nine (9) months of 
the year, one hundred and seventy 
(170) out of three hundred and 
sixty-five (365) days, five out of 
seven (7) days in one week and 
six (6) hours out of twenty-four 


. (24) in the day. The whole com- 





1 As reported by D. F. Fisher, J. Adult Edu- 
cation, Je ’33, p. 237. 


Division Social Sciences, Bennett College 


munity is not only economically 
sound but education-wise when the 
doors of the schoolhouse are 
thrown open-wide for education of 
the other half of the world—the 
adults. Let us as school people 
take the adult into the scheme of 
public school affairs where he 
rightly belongs. It is very amus- 
ing to note that in some communi- 
ties the adult is only considered 
when some important bond issue is 
up for passage, the purpose of 
which is to make improvements to 
school plant, to find means of fur- 
ther paying teachers’ salaries and 
for other operating expenses. Then 
educators get busy and attempt to 
educate Mr. “Public” overnight 
on the virtue of passing such and 
such a bond issue. Naturally, most 
if not all of these issues fail. We 
have only used this simple illus- 
tration to show where educators 
have missed the point on school 
problems and the education of 
adult opinions. May we pause here 
to ask ourselves this question: 
“Where have we school people 
been? What have we been think- 
ing about? Where is the foresight 
so often mentioned of us?” 

As members of a staff promot- 
ing the organization of adult 
classes in a large Mid-Western 
state, we frequently met the re- 
sistance of school directors ex- 
pressed in such statements as: 
“Our budget will not allow the 
carrying on of night or day 
classes.” “It is useless to educate 
adults in this community.” Some 
would say: “If classes were once 
inaugurated the attendance would 
be so low as not to warrant the 
capital outlay.” However, are not 
these “sincere” individuals miss- 
ing the point of shool administra- 
tion, namely, making the school a 
social center in the community? 
What other purposes are schools 
and school buildings planned than 
for the dissemination of whole- 


some knowledge? “A patriot,” said 
Horace Mann many years ago, “is 
known by the interest he takes in 
the common schools. In a Republic 
education can never be attained 
without the consent of the whole 
people.. Compulsion, even if it were 
desirable, is not an available in- 
strument. Enlightenment, not co- 
ercion, is our resource. The nature 
of education must be explained.” 
Further Mann vividly states, ‘““That 
all improvements in the school sup- 
pose and require a corresponding 
simultaneous improvement in pub- 
lic sentiment.”2 We educators 
should be amazed at the slow prog- 
ress that we are making in at- 
tempting to realize the sentiments 
as expressed by Mann prior to his 
death in 1859. Surely something is 
lacking. Are we content to plan 
programs just for the youth and 
fail to enlighten the entire body 
of citizens? Our democratic so- 
ciety connotes a democracy in edu- 
cational opportunity—how far are 
we from this ideal? What effect, 
if any, will it have upon general 
school policy? We do think that 
educators should agree and agree 
immediately upon the fact that 
we shall have to educate adult 
opinions in order to make progress 
with our new methods, techniques 
and innovations in the school pro- 
gram. According to our first presi- 
dent, George Washington, this is- 
sue comes clearer to light when he 
exclaimed: “In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be 
enlightened!” Again, to our pres- 
ent President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, we attribute: “We need to 
have meeting places for the discus- 
sion of public questions in the 
cities, hamlets and on the farms 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land.” It is noted that the 
Lyceums in the 19th century had 





2F. P. Graves, Great Educators of Three Cen- 
turies, p. 275. 
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a telling effect in this disseminat- 
ing of knowledge. Starting in Mas- 
sachusetts they spread to villages 
and cities all over the country, 
finally into the libraries and mu- 
seums. The Chautauquas came 
next, establishing literary and sci- 
entific circles. However, it must 
finally rest with the school to so 
establish itself in the community 
for the general education of the 
public, men and boys, girls and 
women, to think for themselves on 
public issues thereby attempting to 
fulfill the promises of enlightening 
the body politic. It does one good 
to ride along the city street or 
country road and to see the lights 
burning in a schoolhouse at night. 
This is action! This is life in a 
democracy! It will be the duty 
finally of educators to bring about 
the rational planning of the whole 
of our social life in accord with 
the best interests of the demo- 
cratic idea. 


Dictatorship presupposes a high 
degree of public confidence in the 
central authority and a _ willing- 
ness to follow policies which others 
decide. In a democracy it is as- 
sumed that the major policies of a 
nation will be developed through 
the formal or informal expression 
of public opinion. When democracy 
in education is best at work, then 
education becomes a necessity. Due 
to drastic economic changes, it will 
be necessary for adults to become 
very versatile at their vocations. 
In some cases it will be necessary 
for them to learn more than one 
trade. In doing this or in adopting 
this program a larger proportion 
of the adults will be brought into 
immediate contact with the school 
program and thus there will be 
developed an increasing interest in 
the public school and its program 
of education. An extensive pro- 
gram of this type will obviously 
give school administrators and 
teachers alike an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with gso- 
cietal-relationships as expressed in 
interests and needs of actual life. 
This is the surest way of bridging 
the already wide gap between the 
adult sphere of things and that 
of the child. According to John 
W. Studebaker, “We must extend 
the facilities for public education 
on public affairs for youth and 
adults and thus strengthen the 


very foundation of majority rule 
which is civic enlightenment.’ 


Controversial Issues and Teachers 
of Social Studies 
Controversial issues are the di- 
rect concern of teachers of social 
studies. One of the chief difficul- 
ties lies in the fact that today 
much of our teaching is subject to 
annoying and stifling pressures: so- 
cial, economic, religious and politi- 
eal. There is being brought to 
bear pressure by groups toward 
the teaching of truths as they see 
them, whether or not the teacher 
of social studies sees them. Society 
must provide for making situations 
educational in character, providing 
for unhampered collection and dis- 
semination of knowledge, and of 
providing adequate means of secur- 
ing competent teachers.* The pro- 
fession of education must assume 
leadership in this field, but at the 
same time must be willing to co- 
operate with all other agencies de- 
siring to promote education in any 
social institution.» Educators must 
support all efforts to bring about 
the rational planning of the whole 
of our social life in the best inter- 
ests of the democratic ideal.® 
Social studies must deal with 
problems of current life—Ameri- 
can economic, social and politica! 
life. People must know and under- 
stand such issues as prohibition, 
science and the machine-age, un- 
employment, government economy, 
inflation, farm relief, taxation, 
over-production, the business de- 
pression, housing, marriage and 
divorce, law enforcement, public 
charity resulting in the Community 
Chest work, and the dole—their 
causes and effects. Holding right 
opinions and ideals regarding such 
problems and issues that will ulti- 
mately lead to a better economic 
and social order is the duty of the 
teacher of the social studies.7 Is it 
not true that by a means of propa- 
ganda or of indoctrination, the ig- 
norant masses are the victims of 
individuals who are “soured” upon 
the existing social order and who 
are not willing to pool their inter- 
est in finding a solution to the 
present problem? This brings us 





3 Plain Talk, p. 17. 

4J. J. Openheimer, N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence Official Report, 788, p. 245. 

5 Tbid., p. 287. 

6 [bid., p. 246. 


ae M. Morrisett, N. EB. A. Official Report, 732, 
p. 
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to the point of education for adult 
literacy as over and against adult 
civic illiteracy. We must discuss, 
counsel, and strive for the truth 
about existing conditions. There 
wi!l always be panaceas from indi- 
viduals who ‘think’ that they 
know the way out. However, this 
does not deter us from the ‘urge 
that is inherent in us as individuals 
for wise counseling. The late 
Woodrow Wilson struck a keynote 
when he said, “I conceive it to be 
one of the needs of the hour to 
restore the processes of common 
counsel. We must learn, we free- 
man, to meet as our fathers did, 
somewhere, somehow, for consul- 
tation. There must be discussion 
in which all freely participate. The 
whole purpose of democracy is that 
we may hold counsel with one an- 
other so as not to depend upon the 
understanding of one man, but to 
depend upon the counsel of all.’’8 


-If we could obtain that same ges- 


ture today in working out our solu- 
tion to such problems as mentioned 
earlier in this paper, the lot of our 
citizenry will be made much hap- 
pier. 

Teachers of social studies in the 
schools, whether of adults or of 
youth, will in the future give vent 
to the expressing of their (adult. 
and youth) views on social and 
economic needs and evils. In writ- 
ing of the teacher in past ages, 
Harry A. Overstreet states: “The 
willingness of educational institu- 
tions kept up an equivocal part- 
nership with militarism and the 
assiduousness with which they 
suppressed all frank discussion on 
the part of young people of the 
economic and social evils of the 
day. They noted, too, that educa- 
tion had a way of formulating 
moral ideas that were not known 
to work in the world of business 
and politics.”® Teachers have often 
heard individuals asking to find 
the way out of our social crisis. 
It is to the platform of public 
opinion that we must inevitably 
turn in finding solutions to such 
social problems that directly affect 
individuals. Again according to 
Studebaker: ‘“Nation- wide pro- 
grams of adult education and pub- 
lic forums controlled by local edu- 
cation authorities but supported 





,, 83. W. Studebaker, op. cit., p. 54. 
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in part by the Federal government 
would result in a revival of demo- 
cratic liberalism. This liberalism 
believes that the truth is most 
often to be found in the elusive 
middle ground between extremes 
and beliefs, moreover, that wide- 
spread intelligent understanding of 
the problem of social management 
will insure the substitution of bal- 
lots for bullets in the search for 
that middle ground.”!° It is at 
this point that the teacher of social 
studies is called upon to exert her 
energies in exposing truths as 
against misconceptions. To do this 
requires an unbiased attitude of 
expression. The teacher of social 
studies will fail if she does not 
build in the individual the capacity 
for self-dependence rather than 
upon other individuals for his 
basic satisfaction. The teacher 
will also fail if she does not at- 
tempt to instill confidence in the 
individual tc such an extent that 
he might see the pleasures which 
come in developing his own powers 
and abilities. All in all, the teach- 
er fails if she does not urge the 
individual to think for himself on 
vital issues. The teacher should 
not be held responsible if students 
accept unpopular ideas as a result 
of discovering them in this process 
of free inquiry. However, as 
Studebaker points out, the only 
way to be sure that students will 
not accept ideas contrary to the 
accepted ones is to go the whole 
way as in the case of foreign dic- 
tatorships, and impose strict cen- 
sorship to prevent the expression 
of these opposing ideas by speech 
or printed word.1! We can never 
start too soon in the teaching of 
our citizens to think for them- 
selves. In the grades, in the sec- 
ondary school and in the college 
and continuation evening school, 
progress should be made with the 
objective of attempting to have in- 
dividuals see the force or forces 
that are behind social changes and 
social orders that exist. We are 
agreed that we cannot teach six- 
teen, seventeen and eighteen year 
old youths all that they will know 
or ought to know to become com- 
petent American citizens in adult 
life. Society is so changeable that 
one fact learned today or this year 





10 Parent Magazine, November, 1914, p. 13. 
11 Plain Talk, chapter entitled, ‘“‘Freedom to 
Learn,” p. 161. 


is apt to be discarded in the day 
or year following. But certainly 
we can be content with the satis- 
faction that we have attempted to 
show them the necessity for clear 
thinking. The type of student, 
youth or adult, who thinks clearly 
would not be easily swayed by 
emotion or prejudice. He would 
even be on guard against his own 
prejudices, and, being able to eval- 
uate propaganda, he will be in a 
position to evaluate the motive be- 
hind it (propaganda) which is the 
most important thing for human 
living.12. The place of the teacher 
is not in the front of the classroom 
but down with the common ele- 
ment, her pupils, guiding and 
counseling in order to complete the 
sharing circle. Some teachers in 
taking this position are prone to 
fear “‘vested interests” in their at- 
tempts to present or cause to be 
presented, both sides of issues. 
Again we repeat that in this world 
we need martyrs to the cause of 
freedom of action and_ speech. 
There is no time for the half- 
hearted or half-baked teacher in 
our present scheme of affairs. 
The position of the teacher of 
social studies and the teaching of 
controversial subjects is better 
stated by H. M. Kallen in his 
article, 13 ‘Controversial Social 
Issues,” when he states: ‘Upon 
the teacher the entire effect of 
keeping ‘controversial social is- 
sues’ out of the curriculum is to 
divorce their living from their la- 
bors, their character as human be- 
ings and as citizens from their 
functions as pedagogues. What 
does the system require of them 
that they say nothing and do noth- 
ing that might jeopardize the sys- 
tem. The duties begin and end 
with loyalty to the system. Let 
them dare not say what they think 
on political and social issues. Let 
them dare not think! So job hold- 
ing does make cowards of all, so 
the fear of dismissal divides the 
schoolhouse walls.” Again we re- 
iterate that political and economic 
issues that might be refused pub- 
lic discussion in the nature of free 
trade, abolition of the sweatshops 
in industry, abuse of the 14th 
Amendment, communism, social- 
ism, fascism, dictatorship and the 





12 W. A. Hamm, Education, December, 1932, p. 
208. 
13 Progressive Education, April, 1933, p. 19. 
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like, can be attacked by the estab- 
lishments of the general public 
forum idea as postulated by John 
W. Studebaker. It is necessary 
however, to know when an issue 
exists and when one does not. It is 
necessary to obtain a consensus of 
opinion before results should mani- 
fest themselves. There has been 
one fault with teachers in the past 
and, that is, they have urged and 
looked for conclusions on _ social 
issues instead of enlightening pub- 
lic opinion to think without regard 
for conclusions. If we are to have 
a democracy we must have free 
and unlimited discussion. The peo- 
ple make up the democracy and if 
the intent and purpose of the 
democratic ideals are not set forth 
and prosecuted, then democracy 
ceases to exist. It is the right of 
individuals to know all sides of 
issues. It is consequently the 
right of teachers to teach all sides 
of issues. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Progressive education is best ex- 
emplified in the operation of the 
public affairs forum where the in- 
dividuals have the greatest oppor- 
tunity of freedom and growth 
through unified thinking. In the 
public affairs forum we find the 
teacher guiding the learner in his 
search for truth. Our way of life 
demands that we be guided in our 
efforts at thinking to insure the 
maximum benefit for the energy 
expended. 

Adults should be educated in 
their opinions to such an extent 
that school problems can be better 
understood by them. 

Adult education should be a vital 
part of any public school enter- 
prise. Education does not cease; it 


‘is a continuous process from the 


cradle to the grave. 

The public school should be a 
community social center for all the 
inhabitants of the locality ; for men 
and boys, women and girls leading 
to a living of a more abundant life. 

Controversial issues are issues 
distinguished by the fact that the 
points in dispute are real and 
meaningful; matters on which 
there exists differences of opinion 
concerning facts or their interpre- 
tations. These issues are the di- 
rect concern of teachers of social 
studies. Efforts of pressure groups 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP 
ROLL FOR 1940-1941 


Some of the names below should have 
appeared in the roll published in October. 


They are as follows: 


CLEVELAND CouNntTy—Rey. N. J. Pass. 

EpGECcOMBE-NASH CouNTIES—O. R. Pope School: 
Mrs. Lena Daves, Mrs. Clementine Riggsbee. 

FRANKLIN CouNTY—Training School: Mrs. A, 
M. Brawley. 

Guitrorp County—A. and T. College: Mr. S. C. 
Smith. Dudley High School: Miss E. A. Nash, 
Immanuel College: Miss Amelia Staford. 

Hertrorp County—Waters Training School: Mr. 
Percy Lassiter. 

Montcomery CouNTY—Mt. Gilead School: Mr, 
Elwood Tyson. 

RUTHERFORD CoUNTY—New Hope: 
Pettiford. 


The following list came in after the 
October RecorD was mailed: 


CoLumBus CouNnTy—East Arcadia High School: 
Mr. R. D. Tynes, Mrs. Carrie Shephard, Mr. 
W. R. Davis, Mrs. V. H. Beaufort. 


DuRHAM CouNTYy—East End School, Durham: 
Miss W. R. Blue, Mr. W. L. Bradsher, Mrs. M. H. 
Brewington, Mrs. R. D. Holloway, Mrs. A. T. 
Jeffers, Mrs. B. W. Jones, Mrs. EH. R. Jones, 
Miss E. D. Leathers, Miss J. E. Lewis, Mrs. 
Miss B. B. Meadows, Mrs. M. G. 
E. B. Plummer, 
Bees 


Mrs, M. M. 


A. W. Mayer, 
Nance, Miss E. F. Perry, Mrs. 
Mr. F. G. Sowell, Mrs. P. B. Watkins, 
Marshall, Principal. 

RocKINGHAM CouNtTy—Reidsville, N. C., Negro 
School Unit: S. BH. Duncan, Principal, Mrs. 
Mary Alice Brown, Mrs. Ida Freeman Thomas, 
D. S. Kelly, Miss Portia N. Jenkins, Mrs. Ann 
McAden Johnson, Mrs. Bertha Carter Totten, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Stewart, Miss Cozette Friende, 
Mrs. Thelma Koger Poe, Miss Odessa Sanders, 
Mrs. Lelia Sharpe Taylor, Mrs. Sarah P. Ware, 
Mrs. Teanna Moir Burwell, Mrs. Gwendelyn 
Balsley, Miss Susie A. Dillard, Miss Sadie M. 
Wilkerson, Mrs. Katheryne Dobson Ellington, Miss 
Vella A. Lassiter, Mrs. Mildred Gunn Johnson, 
Mrs. Elouise Watson, Miss Cornelia F. Hunt, 
Mrs. L. B. Powell, Miss Daisy Davis, Mrs. Mable 
Watkins, Miss Sallye R. Taylor, Mrs. Geneva B. 
McRae, Mrs. Hattie Zollar, Mrs. Ethel Rogers, 
J. W. Sapp, C. C. Griffin, Mrs. I. H. Duncan, 
H. K. Griggs, E. M. Townes, Jr., N. A. McCoy. 


The Clarkton School is still in Bladen 
County though we tried, in our October 
roll to get it into Columbus County. 

“Know all men by these presents” that 
Burlington is still in Alamance County, 
though the Jordan-Sellars school of that 
city is placed, by error, in Alexander 
County, in October issue. 

Under the “At Large” group we add 
the names of Miss Marie McIver and Mr. 
AJe. 122) IBXop aval. 


Snow 


Wrapped in leggings, gloves and 
hood, 
Tramping through the street, 
We see the snowflakes in the air, 
Falling at our feet. 
We run about and 
yell, 
With our cheeks aglow. 
Oh! what fun we children have 
Tramping through the snow. 


scream and 


On the housetops, on the ground, 
Snow lies fleecy white; 

Roll the snow, make a ball, 
Throw with all your might. 


Local Units Representing 100 Per 
Cent Membership 





(Continued from Inside Back Cover Page) 


MACON COUNTY 
Macon County Unit 


MARTIN COUNTY. 
Williamston High School 
Parmele Training School 
All Other Martin County Schools 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
Charlotte City Teachers Association 
Mecklenburg Teachers Association 


MOORE COUNTY 
Academy Heights, Pinehurst 
Lincoln Heights, Addor 
West Southern Pines High School 
Vineland School 
Greenville Schoo) 
Pinckney High School, Carthage 
NASH COUNTY 
Nash County Training School 
Spring Hope School 
Middlesex School 
NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Wilmington City School 
New Hanover County Rural School 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 
Onslow County Unit 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 
PAMLICO COUNTY 
Pamlico County Training School, 
Bayboro 
PENDER COUNTY 
C. F. Pope High School, Burgaw 
Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point 
Pender County Rural Schools 
PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School 
Person County Unit 
PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Perquimans County Training School 
Perquimans County Rural School 
Hertford High School 
PMC OWN TLY: 
Pitt County Training School, 
Grimesland 
Bethel High School 
Greenville Grammer and High School 
Pitt County Rural Schools 
ROBESON COUNTY 
Southside High School, Rowland 
Lumberton City School 
Redstone High School 
St. Pauls High School 
Robeson County Training School, 
Maxton 
Rosewald School, Fairmont 
Red Springs High School 
RICHMOND COUNTY 
Capital Highway High School 
Hoffman School 
Ellerbe High School 
Rockingham High School 
ROWAN COUNTY 
Monroe St. School 
Dunbar High School 
Price High School 
Rowan Rural Schools 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville City Schools 
Douglass High School, Leaksville 
Madison Administrative Unit 
Rockingham Rural Schools 
Madison High School 
RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
New Hope School, Rutherfordton 
Union Mills School 
Rutherford County Unit 
Grahamtown High School, Forest City 
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STANLY COUNTY 
Kingsville, Albermarle 
SURRY COUNTY 
Mt. Airy City Schools 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Clinton City Schools 
Sampson County Unit 


STOKES COUNTY 
Sandy Ridge 
UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Ave. High School 


VANCE COUNTY 
Central Graded School, Henderson 
Vance County Unit 


WAKE COUNTY 

Raleigh City Schools 

Garner School 

Apex Elementary School 

DuBois High School, Wake Forest 

Fuquay Springs High School 

Riley Hill School 
WARREN COUNTY 

John R. Hawkins High School, 

Warrenton 

Warren County Unit 

Warren County Training School, Wise 
WAYNE COUNTY 

Dudley School 

Fremont High School 

Central High School (Rural) 

Carver High School, Mount Olive 

Goldsboro City Schools 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 

Plymouth High School 

All other schools in county. 
WILSON COUNTY 

Sallie Barbour School 

Vick Elementary School 

Charles Darden High School 
WILKES COUNTY 

Lincoln Heights High School, 

Wilkesboro 


We regret to state that our roll printed 
in the October issue was headed 1941- 
1942, a printer’s error. The correct 
heading as sent on “copy” is 1940-1941. 
Please make this correction in your Oc- 
tober, 1941, Recorp—Editor. 





The Value of Adult Education and 
Discussion Groups for the Pub- 
lic School Program 
(Continued from Page 15) 
to stop the teaching of truths 
should not deter the educator or 
teacher from doing his or her duty 
in educating the body politic to 
think upon such issues as are 

guarded by vested interests. 


The shorter work day and work 
week will force many people from 
industry into hours of leisure. It 
will be the place of adult education, 
through the establishment of pub- 
lic forums as a part of the school 
program, to provide wholesome 
activity and cooperative thought on 
civic problems. 

All forums should be under the 
local public school auspices. How- 
ever, Federal funds may be solicit- 
ed to make possible an initial effort 
at adoption of the program for 
civic education locally. 











Local Units Representing 100% Membership 


The following Schools and Counties are registered 100 per cent for 1940-1941 as indicated on 


Roster Sheets in this office. 


No doubt there are others who failed to so indicate on sheets sent in. 


We shall be glad to hear from any who are entitled to appear here, and will register them in the 


March issue.—Editor. 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 
Jordan-Sellers High School 
Alamance Training School 
Alamance County Rural Teachers 

ALEXANDER COUNTY 
Happy Plains High School 


ANSON COUNTY 


Ansonville High School 
Morven High School 

Anson County Training School 
Anson County Rural Teachers 


BUNCOMBE COUNTY 
Asheville-Buncombe Teachers Asso. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Pantego High School 
Belhaven School 
BERTIE COUNTY 
C. G. White High School 
Colerain Graded School 
Bertie Rural Group 
BLADEN COUNTY 
Bladen County Training School, 
Bladenboro 
Bladen County Unit 
Clarkton High School 
BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
County Training School 
Brunswick County Rural Schools 
BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School 


CABARRUS COUNTY 

Logan High School 

Centerview High School 
CHATHAM COUNTY 

Goldston High School 

Horton High School 

Chatham County Training School 

Chatham County Rural Schools 
CAMDEN COUNTY 

Sawyers Creek High School 

Rosenwald School, South Mills 
CARTERET COUNTY 

Beaufort High School 

Morehead City School 
CLEVELAND COUNTY 

Compact School 

Davidson School 

Cleveland County Unit 

Cleveland High School, Shelby 

Douglas High School 
CALDWELL COUNTY 

Lenoir City Unit 
CATAWBA COUNTY 

Newton-Conover Unit 

Ridgeview High School, Hickory 
CASWELL COUNTY 

Caswell County Rural Schools 

Yanceyville High School 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 


CRAVEN COUNTY 
West St. High School 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Newbold Training School 
Cumberland County Rural Schools 
Anne Chesnutt High School 

E. E. Smith High School 

Orange St. High School 

Edward Evans School 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 
Currituck County Training School, 
Snowden 
DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Church St. School, Thomasville 


DURHAM COUNTY 
N. C. College for Negroes 
Pearson Hlementary School 
James A. Whitted School 
East End School 
Walltown School 
Hillside Park School 
Hickstown School 
Lyon Park School 
Burton School 
Durham County Teachers Association 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 
Church St. School, Thomasville 


DARE COUNTY 
Roanoke School 


DAVIE COUNTY 
Davie County Unit 


DUPLIN COUNTY 
Duplin Teachers Association 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


Edgecombe County Teachers 
Tarboro Local Unit 


FORSYTH COUNTY 
Winston-Salem State Teachers College 
Fourteenth St. School 
Columbian Heights School 
(Elementary ) 
Carver High School 
Atkins High School 
Woodland Ave. School 
Kimberly Park School 
Columbian Heights (Primary) 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Training School 
GASTON COUNTY 
Highland High School, Gastonia 
John Chavis High School, Cherryville 
Stewart Junior High School, Bessemer 
Reid High School (Belmont) 
Gaston County Rural Group 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates Training School, Sunbury 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 
Orphanage, Oxford 
Orange St. School 
Mary Potter School 
Granville County Group 
GREENE COUNTY 
County Training School, Snow 
Hill 
GUILFORD COUNTY 
Wm. Penn High School, High 
Point 
Leonard Street, High Point 
Palmer Memorial Institute 
Greensboro Public Schools 
Fairview School, High Point 
Bennett Women’s College. 
HALIFAX COUNTY 
Halifax County Rural Schools 
Brawley High School, Scotland 
Neck 
Halifax County Training School, 
Weldon 
White Oak School 
Enfield Graded School 
John Armstrong-Chaloner School 
HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 
Harnett County Rural Schools 
Dunn High School 


HERTFORD COUNTY 
Ahoskie High School 
Waters Training School 
Ahoskie District Schools 
Murfreesboro-Como Unit 

HOKH COUNTY 
Upchurch High School 
Hoke County Unit 

HENDERSON COUNTY 
Sixth Avenue High School, 

Hendersonville 

HERTFORD COUNTY 
Ahoskie High School 
Waters Training School 

HYDE COUNTY 
Hyde County Unit 


TREDELL COUNTY 
Morningside High School 
Iredell County Rural School 

JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Training 

School 
Short Journey School 
Four Oaks School 

LINCOLN COUNTY 

Lincoln County Unit Teachers 
Association 

LEE COUNTY 
Lee County Teachers Association 

LENOIR COUNTY 
Kinston City Schools 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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In charging up what you pay each year for insurance, it may be correct 
bookkeeping to make an expense charge of it, but really it is an invest- 
ment. It is not money actually spent, but money put aside to safeguard 


life’s sunset years—the years when financial security is needed most. 


LIFE, AS YOU KNOW, HAS MANY “IFS.” 


The ever present uncertainty of this most treasured of human possessions 


makes it all the more necessary that you safeguard it financially. 


Insurance supplies one of the few ways by which you can guarantee the 
mental serenity that comes from knowing that the hopes, happiness, and 
security of yourself and your family are going to be realized. It is the 
best way to make certain that want and privation will not be your lot 


when your working days are over. 


The securing of life insurance is not an expense, but an investment in 


peace of mind and future security. Can you afford to be without it? 





North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Durham, North Carolina 


| C. C. SPAULDING, President 
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No Home Is Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies 
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Victory Now 


«cH 


There is a little word with letters three 
Which, if you but grasp its potency 

Will lead you to the heights where you aspire | 
N-O-W. 





Which without its precious aid you'll never see 
Y 








Success attends the man who reads it right 
Its backwards and its forward meanings differ quite; 


For this is how it reads to the man of noble deeds, 





Who reads it backwards from achievements heights—W-O-N. 





—ANONYMOUS. 
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Report for Colored Pupils’ 


By ANTHONY C. TUCKER and WALTER N. DUROST 
Department of Test Service and Research, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE annual state-wide testing program in 
the 7th grade which for several years past 
has been carried out at about the seventh 

® month of the school year was abandoned 
in 1941 in favor of a similar testing pro- 
gram at the 6th grade level, using Form 
B of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
This battery has been used several times in. the 
7th grade and its use in the first 6th grade pro- 
gram makes possible direct comparison of the re- 
sults in 1941 with previous years. The tests were 
administered in the fourth month of the school year 
instead of the seventh as formerly. The change in 
grade and time of year was decided upon because it 
was felt that not nearly enough use was being made 
of the test results. In past years the large majority 
of the pupils tested in the 7th grade graduated from 
the elementary schools soon after the test was given 
and either went to high school or left school entirely. 

Consequently, little benefit accrued to the individual 

pupil or to the 7th grade teachers from the testing 

programs. 

The shift in the program from the seventh to the 
sixth grade level is in line with repeated recommen- 
dation of these reports, and, it is hoped, will result in 
a much more extensive use of the tests for the im- 
provement of instruction. A prominent part of this 
report will be given over to concrete suggestions of 
ways and means for accomplishing this purpose. 

Proportion of units reporting. In more recent 
years, the records of units submitting their data for 
inclusion in the annual report has been excellent. For 
1940, 94 per cent of all the administrative units in 
the state submitted their data for white pupils in 
time for inclusion in the final report, which is an 
excellent record. In 1941, the proportion returning 
data in time for inclusion in the report is not as 
large. For the state as a whole, only 82 per cent of 
the administrative units in the state sent in their 
data for white pupils in time for inclusion in the re- 
port. The returns for colored pupils have never 
reached the same proportion as for white pupils, but 
even here there is a substantial loss from 1940 to 
1941, the figures being 78 per cent and 66 per cent 
respectively. 

It is important to point this out since there is al- 
ways the possibility, which cannot be completely dis- 
counted, that this factor of selection affects the com- 
parisons between results for the two years. 

In seeking an explanation for this drop in the per- 
centage of returns, we probably do not have to go 
farther than the familiarity of the seventh grade 


teachers with the mechanics of reporting their data 
compared with the relative inexperience of the sixth 
grade teachers in this respect. If this is, indeed, the 
correct explanation, a decided improvement may be 
looked for in later sixth grade programs. 
COMPARISON OF 1940 SEVENTH GRADE PROGRAM 
WITH 1941 SIXTH GRADE PROGRAM 
Perhaps the most important aspect of this report 
centers around the comparison of the results of the 
seventh grade program in previous years with the re- 
sults of the sixth grade program. In Figure I, the 
data for all white pupils in the 7th grade in 1936, 
1938 and 1940 are presented for comparison with the 
1941 results in grade 6. On reproduction of the 
Metropolitan Profile Chart given in Figure IX is 
shown the performance of all colored pupils in the 
seventh grade in 1936, 1938, and 1940. The com- 
parative Profile Chart for the sixth grade in 1941 
is also reproduced. It will be remembered that in all 
four years, the Metropolitan Achievement Test was 
used, alternative forms being employed as follows: 
1936—Advanced Battery; Form A 
1938—Advanced Battery: Form X 
1940—Advanced Battery: Form C 
1941—Intermediate Battery: Form B 
In Figure I the median achievement for white pu- 
pils of all administrative units reporting in the 7th 


Figure I: RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF ALL WHITE CHILDREN IN 

Each Supsect AREA AND AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 

MrpIAN GRADE HQUIVALENTS FOR THE 7TH GRADE IN 1936, 1938, 
AND 1940 AND FOR THE 6TH GRADE IN 1941. 
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grade program of 1936, 1938, 1940 and the 6th grade 
program of 1941 are plotted on a profile chart. Look- 
ing first at the graphs for the 7th grade programs it 
is obvious that the profiles for 19388 and 1940 are 
yather similar and, together, they differ substantial- 





* The general report and its application to white pupils has been publish- 
ed in North Carolina Education, December, 1941. Readers interested in a 
detailed statement concerning white pupils are referred to the issue of 
North Carolina Education mentioned. 
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ly from the 1936 profile. Nineteen thirty-six was the 
first year the Metropolitan Battery was used in the 
state-wide program. The average grade equivalent 
is the same for the two years and the near identity 
of performance in the skill subjects is notable. There 
is a definite improvement in comparison with the 
1936 results which it is reasonable to assume can be 
ascribed largely to the stimulating effect of these 
annual programs on instruction. On the whole, the 
achievement in the 7th grade programs centered fair- 
ly well about the norm line indicated by the straight 
horizontal line across the chart, the notable excep- 
tions being in Vocabulary where the downward de- 
viation is substantial and in arithmetic and English 
where the deviation upward is significant. Average 
achievement was just about at the norm for all three 
years. Some stress is laid on these facts because in 
previous reports it has been assumed, apparently in- 
correctly, that this state of affairs was characteristic 
of achievement at other grade levels.as well; in other 
words that achievement in North Carolina from 
grade to grade probably was in line with achieve- 
ment in the country as a whole, as indicated by the 
Metropolitan norms. 

In Figure I the median achievement for colorec 
pupils of all administrative reports reporting in the 
seventh-grade programs of 1936, 1938, 1940, and the 
sixth-grade programs of 1941 are plotted on a Pro- 
file Chart. The data from which the 1941 profile was 
plotted are given in Table 9. An examination of 
Figure I reveals much the same situation as was 
found for the white pupils; namely, that performance 


Figure [X. RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF ALL COLORED CHILDREN IN 


HAcH SusJeEcr AREA AND AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 
MEDIAN GRADE HQUIVALENTS FOR THE 7TH GRADE IN 1936, 1938, 
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in the sixth grade is relatively poorer than perform. 
ance in the seventh grade. In general, the colored 
schools fell about the same amount below the ex- 
pected achievement predicted from the previous sev- 
enth-grade performance as did the white schools. Al- 
though the generalization is not completely estab- 
lished from these data, it probably is not far from 
the truth to say that the seventh grade is functioning 
for the colored pupils in much the same way that it 
does for the white pupils; that is, as a drill and re- 
view year, 
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TABLE 9: MEDIAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR EKACH SUBTEST AND FOR 
THE COMPLETE BATTERY FOR THE ENTIRE STATE AND FOR LARGE 
Cities, SMALL CITIES, AND COUNTIES—ALL COLORED PUPILS 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 








Large Small . Whole 

ae Cities Cities EES State 
1g Readingev) 28 Sens caer ee 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.6 
Z-eViocabulary.. a2.0e ee eee 5.2 4.8 4.6 4.8 
3. Arithmetic Fundamentals ...... 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.8 
4. Arithmetic Problems 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.6 
Sree lis hig eessee es 5.8 5.1 5.0 5.2 
6.. Literature. 2... 5.6 Bel 4.7 4.9 
7. History—Civics 5.3 Dial 4.8 4.9 
$:6Georraply ite... see Ball 4.8 4.6 4.8 
9. Spelling ats. es ee eee 5.4 5.0 4.9 5.0 
Motal p(Average) <2. stcc..fte) eee 5.2 5.0 4.7 4.9 


Table 10 presents a detailed breakdown of the rela- 
tive achievement in each of the subject areas for the 
sixth grade in comparison with the 1940 showing in 
the seventh grade. The expected difference between 
achievement for the two years would be 13 months 
on the average. Actually, the difference between the 
total (average) medians was 16 months, representing 
a deviation of three months more than expectancy. 
The deviations for the separate subjects are in pro- 
portion. Considering the data for the entire state, 
the greatest deviation is in history and civics, where 
the difference between the sixth-grade showing and 
the seventh was 22 months, or nine months greater 


TABLE 10. THE EXPECTED INCREASE, OBTAINED INCREASE, AND DiIr- 

FERENCE IN TERMS OF MONTHS OF GRADE EQUIVALENT FOR THE 6TH 

GRADE (1941) AND 7rH GRADE (1940) FoR ENTIRE STATE, LARGE 
CITIES, SMALL CITIES, AND COUNTIES—ALL COLORED PUPILS 


Reading Arithmetic Eng. Lit. Hist. Geog. Spell. Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ef 8 9 10 
Compr. Vocab. Fund. Prob. & Civ’s 


Expected 
Increase ........ 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


Obtained In- 
crease 
Entire State . 20 16 16 18 16 19 22 19 16 16 
Large Cities .. 18 13 15 14 13 14 19 19 13 14 
Small Cities .. 22 18 16 18 21 20 21 4 18 16 
Counties 
Difference be 

tween expected 

and _ obtained 

gain 

Entire State .+7 +3 +3 +5 +3 +6 +9 +6 +8 +3 
Large Cities .-++5 0 +2 +41 0 +1 +6 +6 0 +1 
Small Cities .+9 5 8 +5 +8 +7 +8 +9 +5 43 
Counties ............ +7 +4 =--2 +5 +4 +7 

















than the expected gain. The greatest deviation for 
the white pupils was shown in arithmetic problems, 
where the difference was 22 months. In all subjects 
there was a plus deviation over the expected gain. 

Essentially the same picture is presented when the 
data are broken down into the administrative sub- 
divisions. These data are given in the Table 9 and 
illustrated for white pupils in Figure II and for col- 
ored pupils in Figure X for the further study of 
anyone who wishes to analyze the matter in greater 
detail. 

Studying the state-wide profile, we find that for 
the colored pupils too, vocabulary is one of the areas 
of poorest achievement. Reading comprehension 
and arithmetic problems are slightly lower than 
vocabulary. Next in order is the achievement in 
arithmetic fundamentals, which is the same as for 
vocabulary, and geography. The high point in the 
profile for the 1941 program is in English, which is 
consistent with the results shown by the white pupils. 

On the whole the picture presented is consistent 
with the picture for the white schools. In the colored 
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- schools, as in the white schools, much greater em- 
phasis can profitably be put on the language areas. 
See suggestions for improving the performance in 
these areas at the end of this report. 

In Figures XI to XIV the proportion of colored 
pupils falling above and below the norm by less than 
a year and by more than a year are shown. Com- 
pare these with figures III to VI for white pupils. 
Considering Figure XI, which concerns the entire 
state, we find that the largest proportion of children 
falling below the norm by one year or more comes 
in geography and vocabulary, where 75 per cent are 


FIGURE XI. PROPORTIONS OF COLORED PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
oF ACHIEVEMENT—STATE 
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FicguerR XII. PROPORTIONS OF COLORED PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
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FIGURE XIV. PROPORTIONS OF COLORED PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
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so placed. In total achievement score, 72 per cent 


of the 12,000 colored children failed to make an aver- 
age grade equivalent of as much or more than 5.4. 
In short, the performance of colored pupils in the 
sixth grade is more typical of performance in the 
fourth grade in the Metropolitan standardization 
population than of sixth-grade work. (See also Ta- 
bles 11 and 12.) 


Figures VII and VIII for white pupils; figures XV 
and XVI for colored pupils show the situation more 
clearly in that the proportion of pupils falling above 
and below the norm can be seen by smaller incre- 
ments. In these graphs, the point of reference is the 
obtained average and not the national norm. In 


Figure VII: CoMPLETE BATTERY AVERAGE. DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE 
EQUIVALENTS FOR GRADE 6 (1941) AND GRADE 7 (1940) — ALL 
WHITE PUPILS. 
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other words, the performance of colored pupils is 
shown as it scatters around their own average per- 
formance. The outstanding characteristic of these 
graphs, taken as a whole, is the substantially larger 
per cent of pupils falling within the range of one 
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Figure XV. CompLterzE Barrery AVERAGE. DISTRIBUTION OF 
GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR GRADE 6 (1941) AND GRADE 7 (1940)— 
ALL COLORED PUPILS 
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year below the obtained average, compared with the 
per cent falling within the range of one year above 
the norm. Another way of stating this is that the 
curves are definitely skewed with a very wide spread 
of ability among the pupils who exceed the average 
for all colored pupils, but a narrow range of ability 
characterizing the pupils who fall below their own 
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alents at or above the average performance of white 
children in the same grade. In the case of the com- 
plete battery average, 10 per cent plus of the colored 
pupils achieve a grade equivalent of 6.1 or better, 
and the range of grade equivalents runs up beyond 
the ninth-grade level. Considering these data collec- 
tively, it must be said that the problem of greater 
variability, which was noted for the white children 
in the sixth grade, is exaggerated in the case of the 
colored pupils. 

Specifically, the greatest homogeneity is found in 
reading, where 82 per cent of the pupils achieve 
grade equivalents within the range of plus and minus 
one year from the state-wide average. The greatest 
variability is found in English, where only 53 per 
cent fall within the specified two-year range. The 
rank order of subjects is as follows: reading, 82 
per cent; arithmetic fundamentals, 78 per cent; 
vocabulary, 76 per cent; geography, 74 per cent; 
arithmetic problems, 72 per cent; history-civics, 67 
per cent; spelling, 58 per cent; literature, 58 per 
cent; and English, 53 per cent. This order will be 
seen to differ somewhat from the order reported for 
the white schools which was: geography, 74 per cent; 


_ history-civics, 68 per cent; vocabulary, 67 per cent; 


literature, 63 per cent; English, 62 per cent; read- 
ing, 62 per cent; arithmetic fundamentals, 61 per 
cent; spelling, 59 per cent; and arithmetic problems, 
55 per cent. 


TABLE 13. NortH CAROLINA SIXTH GRADE TESTING PROGRAM — 
JANUARY, 1941, DisrrRrBuTION oF MerpIAN ToTAL Scores oF InN- 
DIVIDUAL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS—ALL COLORED PUPILS 
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The Evolution of the Science Program of 
Study In Secondary Schools 


HE beginning of the 
study of science in the 
school program dates 
@® || back to the time of 

Comenius in the early 
part of the seventeenth 
century. Comenius, who 
introduced the inductive method, 
was soon followed by Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel. Rousseau 
and Pestalozzi particularly pro- 
moted the study of nature and 
stressed the importance of the 
outdoors and field excursions. The 
interest in science was kept alive 
by Herbart, a pupil of Pestalozzi. 

It was Herbart who emphasized 

the importance of securing the in- 

terest of the child, which is still 

a basic idea in teaching science. 

The beginning of modern 
science in education actually be- 
gan during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. This was 
due no doubt to the great increase 
in exploration, discovery, and in- 
vention. The advancement in 
astronomy, bio-chemistry, chemis- 
try and physics made the place of 
science in the curricula more se- 
cure. It was during this era that 
the Latin-grammar school, the 
academy, and the high school 
started. With the growth of 
these schools came the develop- 
ment in the teaching of science. 

This science called natural phil- 

osophy, was mostly physics, chem- 

istry and astronomy, with a little 
of zoology and botany. The science 
taught in all of these schools was 
very formalized subject matter. 

They were taught primarily as a 

preparatory course for college. 

The tendency to teach science as 
well as other subjects in secondary 
schools as college preparatory 
courses is still present in the 
twentieth century. This is due in 
part to the college influence which 
has dictated the policies of the sec- 
ondary school and demanded cer- 
tain units as college entrance re- 
quirements. A criticism of this 
tendency brought about a study on 
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a large scale of the program of 
studies of the high school. As a 
result of this investigation there 
has been a demand for a reorgan- 
ization of the entire secondary 
school curricula. This naturally 
necessitated a revision in the 
science program of studies. The 
opinion of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission is that there is 
still further need of revision in 
the science courses of study par- 
ticularly in chemistry and physics. 
The trend today is away from the 
subject-centered curriculum  to- 
ward the _ social-centered cur- 
riculum, from the non-functional 
toward the functional. 

The beginning of the junior high 
school in 1909 with the cur- 
riculum planned with the child as 
a center witnessed the rise to im- 
portance of general science. A\l- 
though the general science move- 
ments date back to about 1900, it 
was the five years following 1910 
that its most rapid growth took 
place in this country. During this 
same period, however, the general 
science course was made up of the 
formal subjects of physics, chem- 
istry, botany, and zoology and 
taught as such. Due to the nega- 
tive attitude of science teachers 
the real integrated and functional 
science course is just emerging. 

Some current criticism of the 
textbooks used in general science 
is that the words used are beyond 
the understanding of junior high 
school pupils. So often the vo- 
cabulary used in science is more 
difficult than the mathematics. A 
number of investigators, including 
Pressey, Powers, and Pohly, have 
analyzed textbooks in general 
science and tabulated the fre- 
quency of occurrence of scientific 
terms. All the studies agree in 
revealing a large list of unimpor- 
tant or uncommon and _ difficult 
words. <A similar study of text- 
books also reveals that the aver- 
age length of sentences used is 
twenty-one words, whereas the ay- 


erage sentence used by an eight or 
ninth grade pupil is composed of 
nine to ten words. 

Much attention has been devoted 
in research in trying to find the 
interests of pupils and parents. 
Pollock carried out an investiga- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, with all 
the eight grade students. Shortly 
afterwards Curtis made two 
studies. The first study was an 
attempt to find the interests of 
general science pupils and their 
parents in urban districts. The 
second dealt with the interests of 
rural children in the ninth grade. 

The results from all three of 
these investigations show much 
agreement. Electricity, stars, ra- 
dio, the sun, moon, and the earth 
appear among the first ten of every 
list. Other topics of interest were 
planets, lightning, plants, and ani- 
mals. 

A large group of students in 
this phase of scientific research 
have analyzed textbooks, courses 
of study, and examinations in 
science to determine how much 
space and emphasis are given to 
health instruction in science. The 
results here also agree to a great 
extent. It was found that courses 
of study generally devote more at- 
tention to health than do text- 
books. Health topics included in 
most sources are usually the same. 
The analyses reveal also that text- 
books in general science and biol- 
ogy devote from one-third about 
one- to one-half of their space to 
health, whereas chemistry and 
physics tenth and one-fiftieth, re- 
spectively, to health. 

It is evident from the many in- 
vestigations and analyses of 
science texts and courses of study 
that there is an urgent need for 
further revision, or modification. 

The science program of studies 
should be built primarily around 
the interests and experiences of 
the child. The major topics of 
science should include electricity, 
radio, the sun, stars, planets, 
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plants and animals. Biology 
courses could easily devote more 
time to the study of the human 
body and its care, with less em- 
phasis on zoology and_ botany. 
Chemistry and physics programs 
would prove more interesting, and 
be more beneficial if they devoted 
more space to the study of the 
home, farm, industry, and every- 
day phenomena. These courses 
could be built up around the auto- 
mobile, heating the home, air-con- 
ditioning, using textiles, and cloth- 
ing, using water, electricity in the 
home and many other topics which 
pupils and parents talk about, 
therefore, are interested in. 


Studies of vocabularies show a 
definite need for the use of more 
common and non-technical words. 
In general science, biology, chem- 
istry and physics the present 
terminology is far beyond the un- 
derstanding of high school youth. 
Teachers must also adjust their 
language to those whom they 
would teach. 


The promotion and maintenance 
of health, one of the major aims of 
education, has been particularly 
neglected in chemistry and physics 
courses. The relation of health to 
water purification, insecticides, 
cosmetics, and use of quack medi- 
cines in chemistry, and proper 
ventilation and heating of homes, 
proper illumination in _ physics, 
and other topics should be inte- 
grated in these courses. A healthy 
community is usually a good com- 
munity. 

More attention should be given 
in the senior high school science 
program to the vocational needs 
of the pupils. This program 
should be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of a particular group or 
community. Biology, chemistry, 
and physics can be of more prac- 
tical use to prospective cooks, 
maids, nurses, farmers, plumbers, 
mechanics and housewives. If 


science courses are going to meet 
their outcomes, if they are prepar- 
ing students for life, they should 
give better preparation in voca- 
tional and leisure time activities 
than is manifest at present. 


The science program of study 
whether fused, integrated, or spe- 
cialized ought to contribute more 
toward the development of the ideal 
individual and a better society. 
This can be attained by inculcat- 
ing the scientific attitudes into 
every boy and girl in the second- 
ary school. Teachers should use 
every opportunity to develop open- 
mindedness, critical thinking, ob- 
jectivity, suspension of judgment, 
and tolerance. Scientific thinking 
can play a big role in bringing 
about a better human relationship 
and social justice. The science 
textbook writer, the science cur- 
riculum and the science teacher 
may aid the pupil to make better 
adjustments in his economic and 
social life which becomes more 
complex each day. 
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PRIMARY SCIENCE RIDDLES 


| By HELEN HOLMES BOOKER 


First Grade, Greensboro City Schools 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ANSWER THESE RIDDLES: 


I. I walk on land. 
I swim in water. 
I eat insects and water plants. 
I lay eggs. 
I carry my house on my back. 
Who am I? 


II. My house is a shell. 
I move slowly. 
I have two feelers. 
I have one foot. 
I like cool, damp places. 
Who am I? 
Draw me. 


III. I have six legs. 

I hop about in the grass. 

My ears are at the sides of my 
stomach. 

I die when winter comes. 

Who am I? 

Draw me. 


IV. I live in water. 
I eat insects that harm gardens. 
I sing, “Croak, croak.” 
I have four legs. 
I sleep all winter. 
Who am I? 
Draw me. 


V. Iam busy all summer. 

I gather nectar and pollen. 

I mix the pollen of the flowers. 

My family is very large. 

In winter I seal myself in my 
house. 

Who am I? 

Draw me. 


VI. I am kept busy hunting for 
food. 
I have six legs. 
I use my feelers to find food. 
I make my home in the ground. 
I am called, “Mother or Queen.” 
Who am I? 
Draw me. 


I read to my class about the 


turtle, snail, grasshopper, frog, 
bee and ant. I also showed them 
pictures of each. I questioned 


them about each. 

The above riddles were formu- 
lated to summarize each animal 
studied. These riddles provided 
worthwhile interesting seat work. 
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An Evaluation of Teaching Materials 
Found in the Five and Ten Cent Stores 


ERY often many of us 
who are charged with 
and interested in the di- 
@/ rection of the learning 
al and learning activities 
Q LS of boys and girls find 
ourselves facing a great 
problem of finding suitable ma- 
terials which will help us in our 
task. At many of the five and ten 
cents stores there is a storehouse 
of materials that are very inex- 
pensive yet they are indispensable 
to efficient modern teaching. 
Over a period of years, I have 
used to a great advantage ma- 
terials from this source. I have, 
from time to time, stopped to con- 
sider the educational and teaching 
values of such material as one may 
find in these stores. I have found 
a wealth of correlative and sup- 
plementary reading for boys and 
girls of the elementary school age. 
I would like to share my findings 
with many other teachers with the 
ever present hope that they, too, 
will meet the challenges of an ever 
awakening youth in the presenta- 
tion of subject matter and reme- 
dial materials from day to day. 
For supplementary and reme- 
dial materials, there is a very wide 
selection from which to choose. 
Books and reading matter range 
from a pre-primer level to ma- 
terials that include many of the 
standard classics. The seventh or 
eighth grader whose reading abil- 
ity is below the average will find 
relief, enthusiasm and_ interest 
rather than embarrassment and 
discouragement in these ungraded 
reading books. The illustrations 
and drawings are colorful and very 
appealing to the eyes and imagina- 
tive feelings of young children. 
Many of the favorite stories that 
children enjoy reading from other 


By NATHANIEL COOK 

Grammar Grade Teacher 
Kimberley Park School 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


sources and in books that are too 
expensive for them to purchase 
have been placed in books that cost 
only a dime. Such books as the 
following have been found to be 
suitable, useful and popular with 
boys and girls of elementary 
school age: The Story of Jesus, 
Little Black Sambo, Cinderella, 
Child’s Garden of Verse, The 
Night Before Christmas, Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, and scores of other 
favorite stories for children. 

In situations where teachers 
have a strong desire and hope to 
develop a library in their own 
classrooms, there need be no 
worry about having enough books 
to realize this hope when books 
can be bought at such a nominal 
price. It has been found that the 
books will stand much handling 
from children and will last over a 
period of years. 

In the realm of the social 
studies, again, we find teaching 
materials of intrinsic value. Ma- 
terials which are authentic and 
accurate, yet, they are written in 
the language of the child and 
within his grasp. Travel in Amer- 
ica, Presidents of the United 
States, King Cotton, Eskimos and 
The Transportation Reader are 
good examples. Those of us who 
follow the unit method or plan of 
teaching can find a wealth of ma- 
terial for their use and on the level 
of the child. No longer do we have 
to use materials intended for an 
adult for our centers of interest, 
units or activities. This problem 
has been solved somewhat for us 
in the inexpensive books. 

There are times in the daily 
routine of every teacher’s work 


when he finds it necessary to have 
periods that are not of a subject 
matter nature. Play, quiet and 
free periods are dominant factors 
in modern education. The five 
and ten cents stores have followed 
us in this trend also. They have 
placed on sale for a very small 
sum many games, puzzles, maps, 
toys and the like which may be 
considered as accessories of learn- 
ing. Think of boys and girls 
learning the names and location of 
rivers, states and oceans by play- 
ing with a jig saw puzzle of the 
United States! A child learning to 
recognize numbers by using a 
bingo set purchased from the five 
and ten. Many other games and 
puzzles that stimulate thinking and 
interest can be found on the coun- 
ters of the five and ten cents 
stores. 

These do not represent all of the 
teaching materials that one can 
use in teaching situations as you 
will find materials that will cover 
all areas of the school program, 
but it does give you an idea of the 
possibilities of the many things 
you see at the five and ten cents 
stores. These materials will bring 
added interest and enjoyment to 
the many boys and girls who face 
us from day to day. 

Let’s take time out and go 
around the corner to your five and 
ten cents store and see what it has 
to offer in the line of these ma- 
terials that you can use in your 
particular situation. Such a visit 
may enable you to arouse the in- 
terest of many a dull or disinter- 
ested child who might have been 
classed among the “unreachables,”’ 
Who knows? 
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The Approaching Sixty-first Annual 
Convention of the North Carolina 
Teachers Association 


For obvious reasons, the Executive Committee 
selected no convention theme for this year. It is 
keenly aware of the dominant thought in the minds 
of all loyal Americans. If we had selected a theme, 
it would likely have been: Our Schools and National 
Defense. 

The Association will gather this year at the Win- 
ston-Salem State Teachers College, April 2, 3, and 
4, in its sixty-first session. 

The college is noted for its hospitality, and every 
teacher is awaited with the assurance of a most cor- 
dial reception. 

The local committee is making preparation for the 
entertainment of a large number. 

The Executive Committee is making every effort 
to secure, for the general sessions, speakers of out- 
standing ability. We are glad to announce that Dr. 
Ira D. Reid of Atlanta University, will address the 
assembly on Thursday night, and on Friday night an 
inspiring message will be brought by Dr. Harold 
Benjamin of Maryland. For the Friday afternoon 
session, brief addresses will be made by other invited 
speakers, though most of the afternoon session will 
be devoted to the business of the Association. 

The Commissioner of Education, John W. Stude- 
baker, and his Excellency, Governor Broughton, Dr. 
N. C. Newbold, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Clyde Erwin, have been invited to ap- 
pear on the Friday afternoon program or at one of 
the evening sessions. Election of officers and the 
report of auditors will take place on Saturday at the 
Saturday meeting which begins at 11:30 a.m. 

The various sections are preparing interesting pro- 
grams for the day meetings for Friday and Saturday 
mornings. 

The programs for Saturday morning for the sec- 
tions must end promptly at 11:30 a.m. The local com- 
mittees will have charge of arranging suitable places 
for sectional meetings, as well as general sessions. 
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Mr. John W. Mitchell will respond to the addresses ~ 
of welcome on behalf of the Association. 

We are sure ample accommodations will be pro- 
vided by the local committee either in the college 
grounds or near the college. 

Social features are being provided for the enter- 
tainment of teachers and in order to share in them 
the teacher must produce his membership card. 

Buttons will be provided for teachers in attendance. 

The musical features are in the hands of the local 
committee for all general sessions. 

Many teachers have already paid memberships and 
have their cards. These must be brought, as we 
cannot make duplicates. 

Teachers who have not received cards, immediately 
upon arrival should come to the office of executive 
secretary and get them. There is no need of waiting 
until Friday afternoon, you will have to be in the 
business meeting perhaps the whole afternoon. 

We are urging the various units and individuals 
to send in rosters and dues at once. Please do not wait 
to get to the meeting to pay. 

From past experience you know the strain you 
put upon us in the office when you came in fifties and 
hundreds on Friday. Avoid the rush. 

We will send cards the day we get the roster up 
to April 1. Cards are now ready. 


— NOTES — 

It is hoped that those responsible for reviving the 
Department of Elementary Principals and Super- 
visors, will arrange a program and appoint temporary 
officers for the approaching meeting. The Executive 
Committee heard with favor the request of a group 
for organizing this department, but we produced am- 
ple evidence that the department had merely lapsed 
from inaction. It is a part of our set up. 





We must ask our worthy and appreciated contribu- 
tors of articles for the RECORD to be patient. Articles 
already set up at the printers have been held out 
because of imperative demands on our columns for 
printing certain articles of unique interest to the 
teachers. The supervisors of High Schools and Ele- 
mentary Schools, Prof. Manley and Miss Marie Mc- 
Iver, have written earnestly requesting the printing of 
material on Tests of Elementary School Children 
of our own group and for sake of comparison the 
findings for white children. 

To do this we have had to change our columns and 
give a great deal of space. 

Fourteen pages of the October and January issues, 
inclusive, were devoted to membership rolls. 

We will be glad to publish these articles in subse- 
quent issues. 





We call special attention to the printed ballot found 
in this issue. This matter will be settled at the 
approaching meeting and it is important that your 
vote reach the recording secretary in ample time to 
be counted. 

The schools of Davidson County are here listed 
as 100% on information just given by Mr. Don 
Wooten. 
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West Southern Pines School Dedicates 


HE West Southern Pines 
| School community wit- 
nessed one of the most 
@ important events of 
many years on Sunday, 
December 14, 1941, 
when two buildings 
were dedicated for the school. The 
buildings dedicated were the In- 
dustrial Education Shop and the 
Home Economics Cottage, which 
makes three buildings in the pres- 
ent. school plant. 
The program was well planned 
and carried out with a patriotic 
air. Superintendent P. J. Weaver 
introduced the speaker, Mr. John 
A. Lang, NYA Administrator for 
North Carolina. Mr. Lang in his 
address stressed the need of more 
practical work for a greater na- 
tional defense. The man who is 
not afraid to soil his hands is the 
man who will be of the most value 
to America in this crisis. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lang, America 
strayed from this ideal and was 
fast becoming a nation of people 
who believed that clean soft hand 
job is the one of highest intelli- 
gence. The present world has 
changed the situation and Ameri- 
ca can see the need of more whole- 
hearted cooperation in every man- 





T. R. BROWN, graduate of Palmer Memorial 
High in 1924, graduate A. & T. College im 1928, 
received M.A. from University of Michigan 1940. 


Two Buildings 


Southern Pines, N. C. 


f 
} 
I 
| 
i 


HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGE, West Southern 
Pines School, Southern Pines, N. C. 


ual industry. Therefore, Southern 
Pines was lauded for being among 
the first to realize this great need 
and be largely responsible for the 
construction of two fine, modern 
buildings for the training of Ne- 
gro youths. 

The two buildings were made 
possible by the School Board of 
Southern Pines and with the co- 
operation of the NYA of North 
Carolina. These buildings were 
designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Mr. T. U. Con- 
nor, the teacher of industrial 
trades. The industrial trades 
building was built in 1938 by stu- 
dent labor. The home economics 
building was built in 1941 and is 
modern in every respect. The 
cottage for home economics is the 
first of its kind built for Negroes 
in North Carolina. There are five 
rooms in the cottage with a large 
room for laboratory work. 

The keys to the cottage were 
presented to Principal P. R. 
Brown by the chairman of the 
School Board, Dr. G. G. Herr. The 
keys were accepted graciously. The 
community gratefully acknowl- 
edges the liberal attitude of the 
School Board and community 
which believe that no community 
can succeed with one group trained 
and another untrained. 

Miss Catherine J. Dennis, su- 
pervisor of Home Economics in 
North Carolina complimented 
Southern Pines for being the lead- 





er in the state for Home Econom- 
ics and industrial training. 

The West Southern Pines School 
glee club was superb in the ser- 
vices. It is under the supervision 
of Mrs. J. S. Brown and Mrs. O. J. 
Saunders. 

The school has made wonderful 
progress under the able leadership 
of the present principal, P. R. 
Brown. Since the coming of the 
present administration the school 
boasts of the following improve- 
ments: 

1. Increased enrollment. 

2. Increase of two teachers. 

3. A larger library. 

4. Home economies 
Glascei-Ay 

5. New home economics build- 
ing valued at $6,000.00. 

6. Industrial education added to 
the curriculum. 

7. A new shop building, built 
by student labor and valued at 
$6,000.00. 

9. Grade twelve added to the 
curriculum. 


raised to 





T. U. CONNOR, of Southern Pines, N. C. Em- 
ployed in the West Southern Pines High School 
Industrial Education Department. Received his 
early training in Lincoln Academy, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., where the foundation was laid for 
his industrial career. Here, the trades idea be- 
gan and was developed through actual experience 
first as an apprentice with contractors and build- 


ers, later as an architect, contractor and build- 
er himself. His education was advanced through 
studies at Livingstone College, the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., and Re- 


search University, Washington, D. C. 
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Bennett College Goes On The Air 


For Defense 


INTRODUCTION 


The following article is taken from a radio address broadcast the night of Jan- 
uary 8, 1942, from the campus of Bennett College, over the CBS network in the 
State of North Carolina, through the courtesy of Station WBIG in Greensboro. 

Prepared by President David D. Jones of the college, and delivered, in his ab- 
sence, by Acting Dean W. A. Banner of Bennett, the article introduced a series of 
programs which Bennett will send over the air each Thursday evening, from 8 to 


8:15 o’clock, for the next three months. 


These programs have been arranged to 


help sustain civilian morale in the present war crisis, and to serve the public, as 
much as possible, through sharing the intellectual and cultural resources of the 


college over the radio. 


Bach broadcast will include a talk by a member of the 


Bennett staff, with music by the celebrated Bennett Choir, under the direction of 
Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. 
President Jones’ address was followed on January 15 by a talk by Dr. G. H. Evans 


of Greensboro, physician at the college. 


are as follows: 
Date 


Speaker 


Rev. P. A. Taylor, Instructor of 


January 22, 1942 
January 29 
February 5 
February 12 


February 19 


February 26 


Religion. 

Mrs. Blanche Raiford, Instructor 
of Romance Languages. 

Mrs. Constance Marteena,  Li- 
brarian. 

Albert N. Whiting, Sociology In- 
structor. 

Miss. Lois Taylor, Publicity Di- 
rector. 

Dr. Alberta B. Turner, Head of 
the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Lenore M. Barry, Instructor 


ENTE 9 of Stenography. 
March 12 To be announced. 
\ Miss Virginia Simmons, Dean of 
March 19 Students. 
March 26 F. Nathaniel Gatlin, Music. In- 
; structor. 
April 2 Charles- T. Ford, Science In- 
structor. 


HE series of broadcasts 

which are inaugurated 

tonight through the co- 

@ || Operation of WBIG, 

affords Bennett College 

an opportunity to at- 

tempt to do its part by 

means of radio broadcasts to build 

civilian morale. These broadcasts 

are another attempt of the college 
to serve its community. 

Colleges today realize that they 
can no longer be isolated units 
which serve only their students. 
We of the college world realize 
that we have a definite obligation 
to the people who live near us. 
The people who live near us are 
our neighbors, and the parable of 
the good samaritan teaches us 
that those persons are good neigh- 
bors when they stop and serve 
those who have needs. How then 
can a college be a good neighbor 
to those who live within its 


range? Well, perhaps it would be 
best that I should tell you what we 
here at Bennett College propose to 
do in trying to be good neighbors. 

One of the main emphases in 
the series of broadcasts will be 
making clear the place which wo- 
men can fill in the present na- 
tional emergency. When America 
talks about manpower it is also 
talking about woman-power, for 
it will take every man, woman and 
child, working to full strength, to 
win this war. Certainly no one 
could have heard President Roose- 
velt’s challenging address without 
realizing that the task is so stu- 
pendous as to call for the total 
strength of every American — 
white and black. There are cer- 
tain facts which have come to 
light in regard to this last war 
which make it necessary that wo- 
men should be stirring to their 
part in the war. This war can- 


The remaining programs of the series 


Topic 
“Faith in a Time Like This” 


“The Need for Tolerance” 
“Reading in Times of Stress” 


“Contributions of Social Research 
in a World Crisis” 


“Molding Public Opinion Through 
the Press” 


“The Home and National Defense’”’ 


“The Role of the Stenographer in 
National Defense.” 


To be announced. 


“Inter-American Cultural 
tions and Defense’ 


Rela- 


“Music in National Defense’ 


“The Biological. Sciences and the 
Defense Effort’ 


not be run without bombs and air- 
planes and tanks, nor can our 
kitchens be run without the 
science of nutrition. 

The Choir: We have a choir 
which has attained some favor- 
able comments for its work. We 
might be content to hear that 
choir sing ourselves at our Sunday 
vespers, and confine it to our stu- 
dent body and those who come to 
Annie Merner Pfeiffer Chapel for 
vespers. In our plans for these 
broadcasts, the choir will sing 
music which has lasted through 
the years — sometimes simple 
hymns, other times _ spirituals 
which meet varied moods, and at 
other times, music by our own di- 
rector, Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. Per- 
haps through these broadcasts of: 
the choir you will allow Bennett 
College to come into your home 
and speak to you in your moments 
of joy and in your moments of 
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sorrow. It will be in no spirit of 
trying to show the choir off that 
our choir will sing, but rather in 
the spirit of ministration through 
the medium of the radio. 

Consumer Education: Prices are 
going up every day. It is hard 
enough for all of us to live on the 
small incomes which we have. The 
Bennett College Consumer Educa- 
tion Division and the teachers of 
nutrition have accumulated a good 
bit of information which would 
help to cut the costs of living. A 
great deal of the morale of the 
country will depend upon the kind 
of food which you and your chil- 
dren eat. One can eat the same 
quantities of food and yet not have 
the vitality and strength and cour- 
age which good food can give. It 
is extremely essential that when 
we have only a little money to 
spend that we should spend _ it 
wisely. We here at Bennett Col- 
lege shall attempt to give informa- 
tion which will help to make the 
money go farthest and in that way 
seek to serve our constituency 
through the radio. 

The Nursery School: Bennett 
College has a nursery school which 
has been operating now for four 
years. In that four years we have 
accumulated helpful suggestions 
for children. Child life has, in re- 
cent years, come to have a large 
place in our thinking. One of the 
difficulties which the world now 
faces is the fact that so many chil- 
dren throughout the world have 
been taught hatred and avarice 
and bloodshed as the way of life. 
Here in America we have had a 
growing concern for child welfare. 
There has been a constant and un- 
ceasing war on the death of chil- 
dren at birth, so that the life of 
the nation has been expanded _be- 
cause child life has been safe- 
guarded. We have come to real- 
ize — although we have not done 
much about it — that a nation 
whose children are underfed and 
poorly housed cannot reach its 
fullest development. A large num- 
ber of people today are sensitive 
to rickets and scurvy and tubercu- 
losis, which may be the result of 
mal-nutrition. 

There never was a time in the 
history of our nation when it was 
so important to care for children; 
for on the children of today will 


depend the kind of nation and the 
kind of world which we shall have 
in the future. How the children 
may learn tolerance, how they 
may learn cooperation through 
play, how they may learn respect 
for various races, are all important 
items in our national economy. 
Bennett College will seek to give 
authoritative, truthful, and help- 
ful information in the field of child 
care. It is only when every child 
in our nation is helped to reach 
his highest and best development 
that our democracy can be as- 
sured. 

Home-Making: Home - building 
has always been the supreme task 
of women. But that task has been 
magnified and glorified by the 
emergencies which we face. This 
matter of home and home life 
never loomed so large in the na- 
tion’s thinking as it does today 
when hundreds of thousands of 
boys are leaving their homes to 
go into the fighting forces. Many 
a mother is saddened though 
brave and proud, and many a son 
today looks longingly at that home 
which he took as a matter of 
course. This is our time to make 
home building so important that 
when peace comes, we will have 
something on which to build a bet- 
ter home life in our nation. 

While Bennett College is em- 
phasizing these areas in its pro- 
gram for maintaining civilian mo- 
rale, it stands ready to accept fur- 
ther responsibilities which will 
contribute constructively to the 
war we are now engaged upon and 
which will hasten the peace we will 
eventually enjoy. 


Necrology 


TEACHER’S CAREER ENDS 
AFTER 44 YEARS’ WORK 


By PAUL R. DUSENBURY 
Asheville, N. C. 


With the recent passing of Miss 
Mamie Martin, the school system 
of this city sustained a distinct 
loss. 

Miss Martin began her teaching 
here 44 years ago. During these 
years her ability as a teacher of 
outstanding qualities won for her 
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a place of unique distinction in the 
educational and general community 
life. 

At the time of her retirement on 
July 1, of this year, she was princi- 
pal of the Mountain Street Ele- 
mentary School, in which position 
she had served 15 years. 

Through her wide experience 
with children she developed match- 
less disciplinary qualities that 
were reflected in the conduct of 
those who came under her guid- 
ance. 

She was instrumental in mold- 
ing the lives of more than two 
generations among whom are some 
of the leading citizens of Asheville. 

Her helpful influence in matters 
pertaining to education did not end 
with the child but extended into 
the home. 

One of her many lovely qualities 
was her attitude of helpfulness to 
the young teacher. 

In addition to being an active 
member of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Miss Martin was an ardent 
worker in the YWCA, Needle Work 
Guild and other civic organizations. 

The esteem in which the long 
and faithful services of Miss Mar- 
tin are held is fittingly expressed 
in an editorial comment in the 
Asheville Times the day of the 
funeral. 

“The two races of Asheville to- 
day will pay a heart-felt tribute 
to the memory of Mamie Martin, 
Negro school teacher here over 
many years, a woman of fine 
capacities as a leader and teacher, 
one whose period of service goes 
back to the beginning of the Ashe- 
ville public school system. People 
still talk of Mamie Martin’s cour- 
age and presence of mind in the 
disastrous Catholic Hill School fire 
years ago. 

“Less known but even more im- 
portant are the unrecorded day-to- 
day labors and sacrifices she made 
for the improvement of her race. 
She well performed a noteworthy 
part in the growth of a better 
Asheville community. She will be 
long remembered; her good works 
will always be inspiration to those 
laboring in like fields of the public 
welfare.” 

During her entire teaching serv- 
ice Miss Martin was an active 
member of the State Teachers 
Association.— (Editor). 
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North Carolina Annual Testing Program, 1941 


(Continued from Page 4) 


differences between the performance from one com- 
munity to another as was revealed in the analysis for 
white pupils. It is interesting to speculate on the 
extent to which these discrepancies are due to the 
basic abilities of the pupils, and the extent to which 
they are due to such factors as poorer teaching and 
less adequate educational opportunities. The admin- 
istrative units falling in the very low levels in this 
table are those places where further study can prob- 
ably be most profitably spent, although the entire 
achievement situation in the colored schools is far 
from satisfactory, judged by the standards of per- 
formance for white pupils. 

Suggestions for improving instruction in Language 
Arts. Since the achievement in the area of language 
arts, with the interesting exception of essentials of 


Figure X. RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF ALL COLORED CHILDREN IN 
Hach Supsect AREA AND AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 
MepIiaAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR THE 7TH GRADE IN 1936, 1938, 
AND 1940, AND FOR THE 6TH GRADE IN 1941. 
SEPARATELY FOR LARGE CITIES, SMALL CITIES AND COUNTIES 
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English, has been consistently low in every North 
Carolina testing program, some specific suggestions 
for the improvement of instruction in reading, 
vocabulary, and spelling may be helpful. 


1. The first step in improving instruction in any 
area is to make the teacher aware of the deficiency 
in the current level of achievement. One of the ma- 
jor outcomes of such state-wide programs as we are 
concerned with should be this kind of unawareness. 
The fact that each administrative unit has received — 
all the essential data to permit comparison of the 
unit’s achievement with other units in the state 
should be put to good use in giving further stimulus 
to this kind of self-evaluation. A commentary by 
the superintendent on the standing of his unit in re- 
lation to the whole, including perhaps, a critical ap- 
praisal of the suggestions given here would be help- 
ful. A low achievement level in certain administra- 
tive units may reflect a relatively less stimulating en- 
vironment than that which characterizes other units 
or the population on: which the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test was standardized. With some justice, it 
may be claimed in certain instances that the average 
mental ability level of the pupils involved is not as 
high as that of other units. These factors should not 
be considered as an excuse for low achievement, but 
as a challenge, for it is fundamentally true that it is 
only in rare instances that achievement really crowds 
upon the heels of the ability to achieve. In such 
situations, more than ordinarily must the school 
make up for the non-stimulating background and in- 
sure, by effective instruction, that pupils are learn- 
ing efficiently what the schools have to teach. One 
of the most important considerations in such situa- - 
tions is the proper adaptation of the subject matter 
to the achievement potentiality of the pupils being 
taught. 


2. Within her own class the teacher must become 
increasingly aware of the existence of real individual 
differences both in native endowment and in the 
ability to properly reveal that endowment through 
achievement performance. Tests may be used effec- 
tively in revealing school potentiality. The usual 
group intelligence tests are really measures of the 
effect of the total environment plus native endow- 
ment and as such probably are as good an indicator 
as anything of the place where the teacher has to be- 
gin her work. If what the teacher is interested in 
more specifically the ability to handle language, a test 
such as the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test! 
is very helpful, especially if taken in conjunction 
with results on the associated Reading Achievement 
Test. 


In the study of individual differences, the teacher 
must constantly ask herself whether, in any par- 
ticular case, a failure to achieve is due to lack of 
capacity to grasp what is being taught at the level at 
which it is being presented, or whether it is due to 
some specific disability which correct diagnosis and 
remedial instruction will overcome. The use of the 
Class Analysis Chart will be found to be very helpful 
in sizing up the individual differences within the 





1 Published by World Book Company. 
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class. Consistently low performance in all subjects 
usually indicates a low level of ability to achieve 
while special disabilities often reveal themselves in 
erratic performance from one subject to another. 
In studying the individual differences of her pupils 
the teacher will find the keeping of her own in- 
dividual pupil record cards a very rewarding prac- 
tice. On these cards, she can enter what she thinks 
are the proper objectives for each pupil in light of 
his current level of attainment, suggestions as to 
specific types of instruction and stimulation which 





TABLE 8. DISTRIBUTION OF MEDIAN GRADE EQUIVALENTS FOR THE 
COMPLETE BATTERY FOR INDIVIDUAL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS— , 
ALL WHITE PUPILS 





50 001* 
AQ 101* 
48 013* 
47 015* 
46 018* 
45 0207 
44 o21* 
43 030* * Small Cities. 
42 031* + Large Cities. 
Al 037* 
AO 043* 
39 047* 
38 052* 
37 059* 
36 060* 
35 065* 
34 O71 
33 072 
32 3 074 
31 080 
30 082 003* 
29 009* 084 0087 
28 036* 085 014* 
21. 070 086 0177 
26 073 087 028* 
25 076 092 0297 
24 078 097 032* 
23 081 099 033* 
22 083 106 035* 
21 089 109 041* 
20 090 110 042* 
19 093 112 044* 
18 094 aly, 0507 
17 096 nz 054* 
16 098 122 061* 
15 103 125 062* 0047 
14 107 131 064* 007* 
13 123 132 0687 019* 
12 q 127 134 079 0237 
11 128 136 101 025* 
10 129 139 104 027* 
oy 130 141 105 040* 
8 137 137 142 115 055+ 
1 077 146 144 116 057% 
6 088 150 149 119 0587 
5 138 152 151 147 066* 
4 140 156 153 155 100 0127 
3 143 158 159 157 114 034* 
2 145 163 167 160 124 046* 
1 022— 165 166 170* 169* 161 102 
Grade 
Equiv. 5.0-5.2. 5.8-5.5 5.6-5.8 5.9-6.1 6.2-6.4 6.5-6.7 6.8-7.0 


*The figures entered in the body of this table are serial numbers by 
means of which the identity of each administrative unit can be established 
and its relative achievement noted. 





the case calls for and, finally, an accumulation of 
both objective and subjective evidence of the pupil’s 
response to instruction. It may be said that such a 
program would require too much time for a teacher 
who has a large class to handle. As a matter of fact, 
it is the teacher with the large class who most needs 
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this type of analysis if she is to make the desired 
progress with her pupils. Such records will, in the 
long run, more than save the time they take. These 
teacher records are for the private use of the teacher 
and, as such, should have relatively little MUST data 
which often make the keeping of records a burden. 
For example, most record forms call for the entrance 
of height and weight data for all pupils. Such in- 
formation is useless to the teacher except in those 
instances where a typical height or weight may in- 
fluence the functioning of the individual in the class- 
room. Even in such cases the exact data may not be 


CHILDREN IN 
IN TERMS OF 
IN 1936, 1938, 
SEPARATELY FOR 


or ALL WHITE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


FIGURE II: RELATIVE PERFORMANCE 
HACH SUBJECT AREA AND AVERAGE 
MEDIAN GRADE HQUIVALENTS FOR THE 7TH GRADE 
AND 1940 AND FOR THE 6TH GRADE IN 1941. 
LARGE CITIES, SMALL CITIES AND COUNTIES. 
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----1936 —-—- 1938 —— 1940, 1941 
as important as a note to the effect that John’s ex- 
cessive tallness embarrasses him in group activities 
and that under such circumstances his achievement is 
not typical. 


3. One of the most pressing needs in many situa- 
tions may be the need to enrich the reading program 
by the introduction of fresh materials more nearly 
correlated with the interests of the group. Often 
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where this is the case there is also a shortage of 
funds for the purchase of such extra materials. In 
such cases, there are few instances where a careful 
survey of the community will not reveal unsuspected 
resources. There is almost always a family who 
would be willing to pass along a good daily news- 
paper which could be of incalculable value even if it 
was a day or so old when it came to the classroom. 
In the same way, old magazines can be obtained after 
their purchasers have finished with them. In some 
communities second-hand magazines may be pur- 
chased if they are available in no other way. The 
advertising literature of various large industrial or- 
ganizations is also a prolific source of material. Very 
often local Parent-Teacher Associations can be en- 
couraged to add to the school library, either through 
cash or through contribution of suitable books which 
their own children have outgrown. In short, any re- 
sourceful teacher, if she really wishes, can add great- 
ly to the material at her command. 


4. In view of the almost universal low level of 
achievement in vocabulary throughout the state, a 
great deal of emphasis should be given to the need 


for conscious word building. The teacher should 
utilize every opportunity of the classroom to build 


Figure III: 
OF ACHIEVEMENT IN HACH SUBJECT—STATE. 


PROPORTIONS OF WHITE PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


Total Score 
1. Reading 
@. Vocabulary 
3 Arithmetic Fundamentals 
4. Arithmetic Problems 
5. English 
6 Literature 
7. History 4 Civics 
8. Geography 
2% Spelling 
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FIGURE IV: PROPORTIONS OF WHITE PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF 


ACHIEVEMENT IN HacHh SuBJECT—LARGE CITIES. 
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FicuRE V: PROPORTIONS OF WHITE PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN HACH SUBJECT—SMALL CITIES. 
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Figure VI: PROPORTIONS OF WHITE PUPILS AT VARIOUS LEVELS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN HACH SUBJECIT—COUNTIES. 
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word power by continually insisting that pupils un- 
derstand the words in all the materials presented to — 
them. In history, geography, in English composi- 
tion, in arithmetic, in fact, in every subject, new and 
difficult words should be singled out for special at- 
tention. Spontaneous quizzes in which the children 
are required to tell in their own words what the se- 
lected words mean will do much to stimulate interest 
and make the children themselves conscious of the 
word as the ultimate unit in adult language. As- 
signed and rehearsed oral reading will help. The 
constant use of the dictionary should be encouraged. 
Every classroom should be provided with a good dic- 
tionary and every child should always be free to con- 
sult it at the time the need arises. The Thorndike 
Century Junior Dictionary is excellent for its simple > 
clear definitions. 


5. Spelling is almost as serious a problem as word 
building if the evidence of the annual programs to 
date is to be taken literally. Here again an im- 
portant element in successful instruction is making 
the child consciously aware of the need and desirabil- 
ity of spelling correctly. This is best done by letting 
the child see the consequences of poor spelling. For 
example, everyone has to do more or less letter 
writing and no one wants to make a bad impression 
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by having his letters full of misspelled words. Use 
may be made of this desire for social acceptability by 
requiring the pupils to write letters in the classroom 
on some assigned topic which will offer opportunity 
for misspelling of words. These letters can then be 
examined first for such spelling errors and only sec- 
ondarily as examples of English composition. En- 
couraging the interchanging of letters with children 
in other parts of the country is another way of giv- 
ing an added fillip to this type of exercise. Spelling 
bees are so well known as devices for applying some 
social pressure to the motivation of spelling as to 
need only passing mention. In teaching spelling 
from a text, the test-teach-test method has many 
obvious advantages especially if the teacher makes a 
word analysis of the results of the first test and puts 
the emphasis on drill on those words most commonly 
misspelled. An interesting variant of this is to pre- 
sent to the class interesting material in form of con- 
nected discourse which contains misspelled words. 
News stories and re-writes of magazine articles offer 
possibilities along this line. 

If the number of educated people who are poor 
spellers can be taken as evidence, it may well be that 
spelling ability is to some degree a special ability, not 
just a reflection of a general level of mentality. For 
such naturally poor spellers, the teacher cannot do 
anything more important than to inculcate a “look- 
it-up” attitude for almost always a person knows 
when he is uncertain of the correct spelling of a 
word. Too often, lack of a sense of the importance 
of correct spelling may encourage carelessness in 
such a situation where a moment’s trouble might not 
only result in a correct spelling in the specific in- 
stance but also help fix the word in mind for future 
reference. 


6. The importance of differentiating the different 
types of reading which the child must use is difficult 
to over emphasize. The instructional program should 
make provision for developing a conscious awareness 
on the part of pupils of this “gear-shifting”’ in read- 
ing for a purpose. Reading arithmetic problems, 
directions for constructing some object, or recipes, 
are examples of low gear stuff and the pupil should 
be conscious of the need for a different type of attack 
on this kind of material than that called for in read- 
ing for pleasure or skimming to find a specific bit of 
information in a more inclusive context. The use of 
teacher-made exercises centering around the ma- 
terials of instruction will be most helpful here. The 
use of the dictionary and of various types of indices 
also calls for specific instruction in order that the 
child may not waste time in undue trial and error 
learning. In short, the teacher should aim toward 
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the development of techniques which will enable the 
child to adjust his effort to the task in hand without 
waste of energy through useless trial and error 
learning. 


Sing Me To Sleep 


By CorRiE H. REYNAUD 


Mother dear, sing me to sleep. 

Sing to me in your accents sweet 

Or say for me your favorite rhyme, 
For dusk is here, it’s lullaby time. 


Mother dear, it’s time to croon, 

For the old Sand Man is coming soon. 
Sing me to sleep, Mother dear 
Me-thinks I hear his footsteps near. 


Mother dear, sing me a tune, 

Let me hear you croon and croon. 

Ole Sand Man hears ye, croonin’ away 
Same as a Nightin’gale at the break o’day. 


Mother whispered into my ear 

Something sweet, yes something dear. 

I can’t forget how I lay there, 

And listened carefully to that childhood prayer. 


My mother dear, she sings again, 

And closes with one grand “Amen.” 
Ole Sand Man to my bed doth creep, 
But Mother dear has sung me to sleep. 


Teach Us Thy Way 


By CoRRIE H. REYNAUD 


Dear Lord, your help each day we need, 
What’er our faith, or sect, or creed. 
Teach us Thy way so kind and true, 

In us Thy faith, O God, renew. 


Teach us as Thou would’st any child, 

To grow up humble, meek and mild. 

As learners, we must in Thy footsteps walk; 
To all crude living we must balk. 


Teach us Thy way, just, true and sure. 

Let us Thine every task endure, 

From Thine appointed duties may we ne’er 
retreat, 

But ever in Thy presence and communion sweet. 
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The Child, The School and 
The Negro Teacher 


E are living in a wonder- 
ful age—an age that 
has chosen as its ideal 
the giving of every 
youth a change, and 


ioe 
si the development of 
~ character through good 


workmanship. With this change 
in the conception of the relation 
of the child to society must come 
an increasing change in the con- 
ception of our schools and the role 
of the educative process. The one 
great purpose of education in 
school should be the development 
of good character, the power of 
thought, habits of right living and 
ideals of service. The qualities of 
good workmanship — earnestness, 
intelligence, thoroughness, neat- 
ness, industriousness, enthusiasm, 
honesty, perseverance, reverence, 
courtesy, and good manners must 
be stressed if our schools are to 
ascend in increasing power to the 
heights of their aspirations. 

School life must grow out of 
home life. It must take up and 
continue those desirable activities 
and experiences with which the 
child is familiar. It should exhibit 
the problems of life, and reproduce 
them in such a way that every 
child will be cognizant of his own 
part in relation to them. A back- 
ground of past experiences on 
which to formulate and build new 
ideals, standards of conduct, and 
living must be the aim of our edu- 
cational institutions and the edu- 
cative process. 

Education must be made more 
specific. It must prepare boys and 
girls to meet successfully all situ- 
ations that people in their normal 
lives as human beings face. Our 
schools must realize this fact, ac- 
cept this responsibility, and see to 
it that society provides that type 
of environment and educational 
program, and facilities that will 
insure the training needed in meet- 
ing these life situations—prepara- 


By LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


Fayetteville State Teachers College 


tion for health, for life in the 
group, civic relations, industrial 
and economic relations, prepara- 
tion for a vocation, for parenthood 
and family life, the appreciation 
of the beautiful, worthy use of 
leisure time, preparation for rever- 
ence. 

Our schoo!s must do productive 
work. They must teach the dignity 
of labor with the hands as well as 
emphasize the benefits of intellec- 
tual achievement. They must teach 
the positive aspects and essential 
meanings as well as a love for the 
democratic way of life. If, as Pro- 
fessor Briggs contends, ‘‘Democ- 
racy is abstract and must be con- 
cretely applied to modern life; is 
intellectual and must be emotion- 
alized; is drab and must be drama- 
tized,” it is the task of the school 
and the educative process to per- 
form these functions that there 
may be developed abiding faith in 
democracy, and the ideals for 
which it stands. 

It is not how large the school 
or bright the pupils, but to what 
extent they have acquired the 
ability to express themselves, to 
choose a life’s work, to think intel- 
ligently. It is not how many cur- 
riculums the school offers, but how 
vitalized, how flexible when it 
comes to meeting the needs of ac- 
tual problems faced by boys and 
girls; how adapted to individual 
differences and the environment of 
the students who participate in its 
offerings; how well it takes care 
of the interests and aptitudes of 
its pupils, and bridges the gap be- 
tween the school and actual life 
situations. 

It is not how many courses the 
student has taken, but what ex- 
periences, direct and vicarious, he 
has acquired that will enable him 
to solve life’s problems; not the 
examples or propositions he has 
solved in Algebra or Geometry, 
but the degree to which he has 


acquired the ability to reason, 
think independently, and control 
his selfish wishes and desires. It 
is not what has been gotten out of 
books, although this is important, 
but how much creative initiative, 
purposeful guidance, and to what 
extent individual freedom, correct 
discipline, proper methods of ap- 
proach, fair play, desirable habits 


‘of work and study, and qualities of 


leadership can be seen as a result 
of what we call education. 

The cultivation of persons who 
will live effectively, gracefully, and 
helpfully, not virtues that seem 
desirable, is most important. 

No education of influence, how- 
ever powerful it may be, can alto- 
gether overcome in after years the 
bias given the character of chil- 
dren by the daily examples of their 
teachers. What more gigantic task, 


then, has ever faced the Negro. 


teachers in the schools of North 
Carolina? Are we as teachers able 
to meet and answer the challenge 
of the youth of our age? Have we 
common ideals and common aspira- 
tions borns of thoughtful counsel 
for the solving of our educational 
problems? Are we coming into a 
new unity and realization of our 
duty and responsibility as teach- 
ers? Great characters have been 
moulded and guided by great 
teachers. Progress has been and 
is being made. But to successfully 
wield the influence necessary today 
for the development of worthy 
character, and the attainment of 
our ideals in modern society, we 
must have teachers who have 
knowledge; teachers with teaching 
skill and love of childhood; teach- 
ers clean in mind, body and soul; 
teachers who are honest, truthful, 
and absolutely worthy of emula- 
tion; teachers who are fair, un- 
biased, and unprejudiced; teach- 
ers who are reverent, respectful, 
and regardful of the rights of 
others; teachers who will fight in- 


justice, immorality and inequality ; 
teachers whose experiences have 
helped them to formulate a vision 
and philosophy of life, and who 
can stand on the hill of endeavor 
and guide those who would follow. 


Some One Is Passing’ 
By EH. Ouivia NANTON 
(For Choral Speaking) 





I wonder if they’re going far? 
Some one is riding swiftly by, 


I hear the hum of the car; 


(Swiftly ) 
Zoom-mm, ZOOM-mmM, ZOOM-mMmmM, 


Guided by the same divine mo- Some one is walking slowly by, 


tive inspired David to serve his Meiesathersoundtoretcer: 


generation by the will of God, shall 
the teachers of North Carolina not 
also serve this generation, and in- 


(Slowly ) 


zoom-mm, 


They must be going far. 


Clip, clop, clip, clop, clip, clop, 


spire the youth of today to bring As they pass along the street. Some one is flying slowly by, 


to mankind ‘‘a future less sombre 


than the past, and more promising Some one is passing swiftly by, 
I hear the sound of feet; 


than the present.” 

“If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear tem- 


(Swiftly ) 


Clip, clop, clip, clop, clip, clop, 


I hear the roar of the plane; 
(Slowly ) 


Druarrrs ChU-CY Ie truer, rus err 


It’s flying in the rain. 


ples, they crumble into dust; but As they hurry along the street. 


if we work upon immortal souls, Some one is riding slowly by 


if we imbue them with principles 
and love of fellowman, we engrave 


I hear the hum of the car; 


Some one is flying swiftly by 


I hear the roar of the plane; 


. F (Slowl Swiftl 
on these tablets something which ee seen 
brightens all eternity.” — Danie] 200m-mm, zoom-mm, zoom-mm, — Tru-rr, tru-rr, tru-rr, tru-rrrrrr, 
Webster. zoom-mmm. ItSetlyineostomeateh a) ivain. 











How Can We? 


By Corrit H. REYNAUD 


How can we to pupils tell, 

If we stand and scream and yell 
To our fellowmen and say: 
Harsh and adverse this and that? 


How can we as leaders be 

Of help to gross humanity ? 

If we scorn and spurn and pan; 
Our sincere fellow man? 


Can we act or live a creed, 

With the ones we try to lead; 

If we pick and find a flaw, 

With the ones who live the law? 


How can we, if we are wise 

Pester those and criticize; 

Those whom God doth now employ, 
Who shall bring to others joy? 


What Is a Teacher? 


By MABEL WyCcHE RUSSELL 
Charlotte City Schools 


A Teacher Is: 


One who gives his life to guide indeed, 

A growing child to best knowledges and creeds 

One who must to others enfold, 

The very best that life can hold. 

One who teaches with utmost pride, 

How to be on the cultural and patriotic side. 

One who lives each day for peace, 

So that hatred and scorn can be released. 

One who gets in return many a joy, 

For in a man, he did shape the boy. 

One who has a richer life to the end, 

For he has made many friends. 

One who goes through strife and pain, 

Through bright sunshine and showers of rain, 

Wearing a smile, spreading words of cheer and 
hope, 

Receiving nothing, but pushing others toward a 
higher scope. 
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Litany for a New A.E.F. 


From The New Yorker 


HENRY Morron RoBinson 


Epaulettes of Farragut, 
Powder-horn of Boone, 
Hawaii’s fateful morning, 
Shiloh’s fearful moon. 

(Be with us as we embark.) 


Bayonets in Belleau Wood, 
Song of Marion’s men 
Fex-holes in the Philippines, 
Wake’s grim garrison. 

(Be an example unto us.) 


Lincoln’s face, its sadness; 
“That from these honored dead 
We take increased devotion . 
Other things he said. 

(Support us in the battle.) 


Stars above our cornfields, 

Morning-colored wind, 

Snow, and wood-fires burning 

On hearths we leave behind. 
(Shine for us, dear beacons.) 


God of the hidden purpose, 


Let our embarking be 


The prayer of proud men asking 
Not to be safe, but free. 
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The Role of the Negro College In the 
Present Crisis and In the 


Post-War Era 


By JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


Instructor, Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


(An address to the College Section of the North Carolina State Teachers Association, 


GREAT war always de- 

flects the course of 

civilization; it severs 

many threads in the 
om S skein of life; it carries 
Ust NS in its wake, demoraliza- 

tion, maladjustment 
and unhappiness, not to the few, 
but to the many. Negroes and 
Negro colleges are part of the 
many. 

All resources of a nation must 
be considered in quite different 
perspective in war areas than in 
times of peace. In times of tran- 
quility a harbor is a hub of com- 
merce and a rendezvous for boats- 
men and aquatic enthusiasts; in 
wartime it is a strategic area 
necessary for the continued out- 
flow of supplies to overseas fight- 
ing forces, and for the continued 
inflow of materials needed for war 
industries. In a peace time pe- 
riod a rugged coastline is the de- 
light of artists and recreationists ; 
during a war it is a frontier to be 
protected. Usually the capacity to 
produce metals, great bridges, and 
the power to turn the wheels of 
industry are factors indicative of 
the ability of a nation to produce 
the artefacts necessary for a high 
standard of living; in war times 
these capacities and abilities are 
viewed as potential sources of mu- 
nitions. A large population might 
be of great concern to the socio- 
economists, fearing as Malthus 
thought that the population might 
outgrow the food supply, but in 
times of war a great population 
may be a source of a powerful 
army and a great labor force.? 

“War potential,” is the term that 
describes the capacity of any re- 
sources—geographical, capital, hu- 
man — to serve a war purpose. 
Negro men and women especially 
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those enrolled in college and those 
of college age are a part of Amer- 
ica’s military war potential. It is 
apparent, that the “potential” to be 
most valuable should be flexible in 
nature so that the period of trans- 
formation form peace-time inertia 
to war time activity, can be made 
with the greatest amount of celer- 
ity. It is perhaps, then, one of 
the prime duties of the Negro col- 
leges to develop and train “Negro 
potential” in the needs of defense, 
offense and post-war reconstruc- 
tion. As Dorothy Thompson has 
said, “America must win not only 
the war but the peace that fol- 
lows.” 

The President of our nation in a 
letter to the American College 
Publicity Association, in July 22, 
1941, said, “America will always 
need men and women of broad un- 
derstanding and special aptitudes 
to serve as leaders of the genera- 
tions which must manage the 
post-war world. We must, there- 
fore, redouble our efforts during 
these critical times to make our 
schools and colleges render even 
more efficient service in support of 
our cherished democratic institu- 
tions.? 

A sample survey of actual and 
potential shortages of male per- 
sonnel in certain professional 
fields was conducted last summer 
under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education and the 
Senate Sub Committee in Military 
Affairs. Replies were received 
from 124 placement bureaus in col- 
leges and universities in 37 states, 
36 state directors of public educa- 
tion, 24 national professional or- 
ganizations and 26 city superin- 
tendents of schools. The results 
demonstrate that already there is 
a serious shortage of male teach- 


ers in vocational education, indus- 
trial arts, health and _ physical 
sciences. A shortage also appears 
to exist of qualified teachers in 
mathematics, commercial subjects, 
and band and orchestra conduct- 
ing. There is an apparent surplus 
of male teachers of English, social 
studies, languages and fine arts. In 
fields other than teaching there 
was a serious shortage in business 
administration and accountancy, 
but no apparent shortage in per- 
sonnel administration and guid- 
ance.® Obviously then, the Negro 
college can continue in its present 
job of training individuals in an 
arrangement of learning most 
nearly harmonious with the Negro 
youths’ abilities, interests, back- 
grounds and needs, and most es- 
pecially in the world of life adjust- 
ments which, because of the nature 
of the age, shall become more and 
more complex. 

That modern warfare involves 
the whole economic system of a 
country, scarcely needs demonstra- 
tion. The preparation of defense 
and the actual prosecution of a 
war makes inevitable a vast shift 
in the use to which our human and 
physical resources are directed. 
Certain factors, though not of 
controlling importance, may affect 
the ability to divert the economy to 
war uses, particularly if it is to be 
done largely through the normal 
voluntary inducements of the 
democratic competitive system. 
Among these there might be in- 
cluded, the savings habits of the 
people and their general thrift, a 





1 Introduction to War Economics, Brown Uni- 
versity Economists, Brown University, Providence, 
R. t., 19425 -p.- 10: 

2 Higher Education and National Defense, Bul- 
letin No. 11, p. 1, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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voluntary assumption of debt in- 
curred in war finance, and a re- 
valuation of the system of values. 
Very definitely then, it should be 
the role of the Negro College to 
provide the framework within 
which the shift from the peace 
time habits to the war time way of 
life might easily be made, not only 
for persons enrolled in schools, but 
for the community at large—the 
college, to show through example 
a lack of waste, a doing without 
frills and lace and an actual de- 
crease in current expenditures. 
The college must cease being a 
winter resort, but a place of busi- 
ness where national and not local 
problems are uppermost. It is the 
duty of the Negro college to trans- 
form the student and those in the 
community from a civilian to a 
military role, in which efficiency, 
self discipline and restraint shall 
abide. 

I quote from Bates Alumnus in 
an article by Dr. Robert M. 
Kamins for September, 1940: 

“American universities should 
be central training posts in the 
preparedness program. The ex- 
perience of the last war points out 
several lessons, which if learned, 
will maximize the contributions of 
the colleges :” 

1. Universities can function only 
when they have students. Both un- 
dergraduates and graduates must 
be encouraged financially, as well 
as morally, to complete their train- 
ing; only in this way can a supply 
of skilled experts be guaranteed. 

“2. It must be recognized that na- 
tional preparedness requires more 
than soldiers, fliers, doctors and 
engineers. Trained physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, geog- 
raphers and biologists must be put 
to work on the countless tasks of 
preparing a mighty defense. Fuels 
must be improved, explosives de- 


veloped, ballistics studied, maps 
corrected, sera prepared.” Un- 
quote. (It is true that all of those 


fields are at present not open to 
vegroes but it is my opinion that 

with the increasing demands for 
the eer many doors shall be 
ypened regardless of the color of 

cae would enter.) 





the person 
Continue the quotation — “Social 
sciences 


and the humanities as 
well as the natural sciences can 
make invaluable contributions as 


our government expands to assume 
increasing duties. More adminis- 
trators must be trained. Statis- 
ticilans will be needed to .accumu- 
late and interpret the raw data of 
our land and our people. Language 
students must be ready to aid our 
communications and our _ intelli- 
gence service. At'the moment, stu- 
dents trained in Portuguese and 
Spanish can be a great asset in 
gaining the cooperation of the 
South American countries. An- 
thropologists and psychologists can 
help in the huge task of fitting men 
to their best post, while psycho- 
biologists find optimum .conditions 
of employment for soldiers as well 
as industrial workers. Economists 
will be needed to help solve the 
problem of production and dis- 
tribution which hinder our econ- 
omy. Public finance men must de- 
vise methods of paying the tre- 
mendous cost of war. Journalism 
students can aid the government 
propaganda experts in getting the 
greatest effort of the entire nation 
in the complex task of strengthen- 
ing America. 

3. Research must be maintained 
at a high level. Practical train- 
ing is not enough for the needs of 
quick changing modern warfare. 
During World War I our univer- 
sities did not sufficiently concen- 
trate their efforts on discovering 
new instruments and techniques. 

.. Above all patriotism of a char- 
acteristic tinge must not curtail 
freedom of teaching and freedom 
of research as it did in the last 
war. 

The universities of the nation 
must be used to their capacity. It 
is bad national policy for the 
schools to work part-time while the 
factories work overtime. Facul- 
ties must be enlarged; enrollments 
should be increased. The colleges 
should as never before, seek out 
and train those who can make good 
use of knowledge and skill in the 
service of the nation. ... Although 
many particular courses in mili- 
tary technique may well be taught 
in the colleges, no basic change in 
program seems wise. As Dr. Ed- 
ward Thorndike said in 1918, “Not 
only should the universities be 
kept as universities for the na- 
tions’ sake; in all frankness, they 
are not of much use for any other 
purpose.”’4 
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The conclusion drawn from the 
Conference of College and Univer- 
sity Presidents and Representa- 
tives of National Defense Agencies 
is that education as such, in de- 
fense, and parallel with that, the 
demand for trained personnel 
places a heavy responsibility upon 
colleges and universities to im- 
prove the guidance of students. 
Such guidance should provide for 
the best long time placement of the 
individual according to his apti- 
tudes but also should provide in- 
formation on the best adaptation 
of the individuals’ abilities in the 
emergency efforts. It was recom- 
mended that the institutions pre- 
pare a roster of students, faculty 
and alumni, classified in terms of 
areas in which each is prepared to 
render effective service, and be 
prepared to provide a list of such 
individuals to local or national, in- 
dustrial or governmental defense 
agencies. Conversely colleges 
should keep their students and 
alumni informed of changing per- 
sonnel needs in the defense train- 
ing program. 

To assist in effective classifica- 
tion of students inducted into mili- 
tary service, colleges and universi- 
ties were urged to prepare a brief 
statement of the interests, apti- - 
tudes and special abilities of each 
student, in order that he may per- 
sonally present it to the appropri- 
ate classification officers at the 
time of the students’ assignment to 
duties in the armed forces.5 

College authorities were urged 
to discuss with local officials of the 
Office of Civilian Defense the 
means through which they could 
render the most effective service in 
their communities. 

(Courses in training police, fire 
and medical protection are avail- 
able from the O. C. D. in Washing- 
ton, D.C.) There are, and will be 
many opportunities for service, but 
local needs determine the degree of 
participation. 

Many times throughout the con- 
ference, the need of building and 
maintaining morale was empha- 
sized. Concrete suggestions in- 





4 Education Trends. Article by P. M. Kamins, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Sep- 
tember-October, 1940. 

5 Higher Education and National Defense, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
Bulletin No. 15, September 19, 1941. 
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“Negro North Carolinians— 


« 


Which Way’? 


«K 


{ Address of Docror N. C. Newson, Director of Negro Education, N. C. State Department of Public Instruction, before the North 
Carolina Negro State Teachers Association, Winston-Salem Teachers College, April 3, 1942—2:00 P.M. ] 


OT many years ago, 
James Weldon Johnson 
published a book. The 
9 title was: “Negro 
Americans, What 
aS Now?” In his book, Dr. 
Johnson challenged the 
attention and the keen interest of 
Negroes throughout the country, 
and of thoughtful, social-minded 
white persons everywhere. He fo- 
cused attention upon certain con- 
ditions in American public life, 
which ought and, no doubt, will 
be made better. 

In this address, I am using a 
topic similar in meaning to the 
title of Dr. Johnson’s book. The 
desire here is to direct your atten- 
tion to conditions, some of them 
past, and some of them present, in 
North Carolina. “Negro North 
Carolinians, Which Way”? raises 
an important, even an emphatic, 
question concerning the trend of 
thinking and acting of the leaders 
of the Negro race within this Com- 
monwealth. That is to say, wi'l 
you consider what is stated in this 
paper as restricted to affairs in our 
local communities, and in the 
State, but not applying to National 
or world conditions? 

North Carolina has an area of 
about fifty-thousand square miles ; 
has a population slightly above 
three and one-half million souls. 
Of the total two and a half million 
are white persons and Indians, and 
a few other racial groups, and one 
million Negroes. To be exact, as 
shown by the 1940 census, 981,000 
Negroes. 

In this State with its total of 
three and a half million people we 
have what amounts practically to 
a one-party system. For forty 
years the State has been controlled 
and guided (and the word guided 
should be emphasized rather than 
the word controlled, by this one 
political party. The opposition 


party has been able during that 
forty-year period to elect almost 
no one to an office of State-wide 
significance. In the General As- 
sembly the past most recent ses- 
sions only a handful of members 
of the opposition party have 
served. However, within the ma- 
jority party, which has been re- 
ferred to as constituting the one- 
party system, there have emerged 
two schools of thought or leader- 
ship, viz: what may be termed lib- 
erals and conservatives. Perhaps a 
more accurate definition would be 
liberal progressives, and conserva- 
tive progressives. This is true, be- 
cause no administration since the 
turn of the century has dared, and 
I think that is a good word, to be- 
come too conservative, or border- 
ing slightly upon the reactionary 
—with one possible exception, and 
that has been a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

It should be said here that the 
terms liberal and conservative as 
used above are not exactly syn- 
onymous with the two party 
groups known by the same titles 
in England. The people of this 
State, by and large are liberal and 
progressive. Anyone familiar with 
the primaries and the elections for 
State officers in 1936 would be 
willing to say that liberal-progres- 
sivism certainly characterizes the 
thinking and acting of many thou- 
sands of North Carolinians. 

It will be admitted that there are 
some reactionary elements in our 
population, but the fact that for 
forty years the trend of legislative, 
and all governmental activity has 
been progressive, should encourage 
a hopeful and cheering outlook for 
education, agriculture, health, wel- 
fare, industry, and all other major 
activities of our people of all races. 

Some persons have estimated 
that seventy thousand Negroes ex- 
ercised the privilege of voting in 


the elections of 1940. It is true, 
also, that some white citizens who 
were candidates for public office 
advertised their candidacies in 
Negro newspapers. Along with the 
formal printed notices were pub- 
lished the pictures of persons run- 
ning for office. Among those who 
thus published such notices appeal- 
ing for votes were: a candidate 
for the Congress of the United 
States; a candidate for solicitor in 
our State courts; members of the 
General Assembly, both House and 
Senate; and others who were seek- 
ing local offices. 

All of these facts would prob- 
ably be considered, as some indi- 
cation at least, that North Carolina 
has a liberal-progressive govern- 
ment. 

Within the forty-year period un- 
der discussion some educational 
achievements of that period de- 
serve mention here. Almost exact- 
ly forty years ago, Governor Ay- 
cock was having a difficult contest 
with members of the Legislature 
in regard to the education of Ne- 
groes. A large number of the 
members of the Legislature, most 
of them members of the Govern- 
or’s political party, were insistent 
that there should be a division of 
taxes paid for public schools; that 
taxes of white people should all go 
to white schools, and taxes paid by 
Negroes alone should be used to 
support Negro schools. For a long 
time the Governor tried to per- 
suade such members that their 
proposal was not only unfair and 
unjust, but was also unconstitu- 
tional. Even then they persisted 
in their attempts to block the pos- 
sibility of establishing and main- 
taining any Negro schools. Fi- 
nally, Governor Aycock became 
angry, exasperated — threatened 
to resign his office as Governor and 
return to his home in Goldsboro to 
resume the practice of law. That 
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declaration destroyed the morale 
of the group in the Legislature and 
they gave up the fight to divide 
taxes between the races for schools 
according to the amounts paid by 
each. No such proposal as that has 
arisen in the General Assembly 
since that time, so far as I know. 


While Governor Aycock was en- 
gaged in the contest with his Gen- 
eral Assembly, his State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
J. Y. Joyner, was developing plans 
for the beginnings at least of a 
State public school system. In his 
first report in 1903 he stated what 
now is regarded as a fundamental 
truth: “The State’s responsibility 
for the education of the child is 
the same whether the child is 
wrapped in a black skin or a white 
one.” 


For seventeen years Dr. Joyner 
was head of the State’s public 
school system. Throughout his ad- 
ministration he insisted that im- 
provements should be made in the 
Negro schools and colleges every 
year. He laid the foundation in 
the public consciousness of the 
entire State for many of the re- 
markable gains that have been 
made in public education to this 
good year of 1942. It seems ap- 
propriate and fitting that you 
should know of an honor and a dis- 
tinction that was offered to Dr. 
Joyner thirty years ago. The great 
Foundation established by John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., in 1902, known as 
the General Education Board, of- 
fered him a position as head of 
another Rockefeller enterprise. 
This would have meant a large in- 
crease in income as well as an 
opportunity for almost world-wide 
service in education and health. 
Dr. Joyner declined the offer be- 
cause he said he felt that such 
ability as he possessed should be 
devoted to his native State. 


About five years ago, when Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who was 
then chairman of the General Edu- 
cation Board, retired from that 
position because he had reached 
the age limit of sixty-five, he pre- 
se ritten statement which 
was a brief historical account of 
the founding and work of the Gen- 
eral Education Board established 
by his ther. In that statement, 
since printed and distributed, Mr. 


? 











Rockefeller referred to Dr. Joyner 
as follows: 

“The executive directorship of 
the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission was first offered to Dr. 
J. Y. Joyner, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of North Caro- 
lina. I remember with what bitter 
disappointment and regret Mr. 
Gates and I viewed Dr. Joyner’s 
declination of the post.” 

Within the entire forty years 
under discussion, North Carolina 
has had only four State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction. Dr. 
EK. C. Brooks, in whose administra- 
tion one of the most significant 
steps ever undertaken in the de- 
velopment of public education in 
this State was begun. That was 
in the early 1920’s, and may be 
designated as the teacher certifi- 
cation-salary promotional program. 
This tied up inseparably certificate 
standards with salaries. Every 
raise in certificate rating up to 
eight or nine years of experience 
brought a corresponding definite 
salary increase. The legislature 
approved the plan, but soon Dr. 
Brooks had to defend it from two 
directions. Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly complained that cer- 
tain of their kindred and friends 
could not meet certification re- 
quirements and were either forced 
out or were penalized in salary. 
The second complaint was that 
Negro teachers acquired certifica- 
tion status and were guaranteed 
the same proportional increases in 
salary. This contest between Dr. 
Brooks and some members of the 
legislature continued for several 
sessions of that body. The State 
Superintendent finally won what 
was a righteous settlement. Dr. 
Brooks’ vigorous support of this 
program for teachers has, among 
other benefits to teachers, un- 
doubtedly helped to set the stage 
for another momentous gain for 
Negro education, viz: the begin- 
ning of the reduction in salary 
differentials in 1939. 


The third State Superintendent 
since 1900 was Dr. A. T. Allen. 
Throughout his administration he 
conserved the progressive steps 
taken by his predecessors in be- 
half of Negro schools and added 
to them important contributions 
of his own. He developed im- 
proved courses of study for the 
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schools, and insisted that they 
should be offered in all the State’s 
public schools, whether for white, 
Negro or Indian children. He 
urged that it was wiser for all peo- 
ple of the State to build better 
buildings for Negro children, to 
train superior teachers for them, 
to establish adequate high school 
facilities, provide transportation, 
and make all other needed improve- 
ments voluntarily because it was 
right, legal and just, rather than 
to have dissatisfaction and some 
untoward events to occur to pro-. 
duce friction and trouble between 
racial groups. Dr. Allen, who 
passed away a few years ago, was 
a true friend to Negro people as 
well as to all people in the State. 

Before discussing the present 
situation, two or three other mat-- 
ters coming within this modern | 
era since 1900, must have at least 
brief attention. 

First. The man who founded 
this institution, nursed, tended and 
developed it, cannot be overlooked 
in even a cursory hurried review 
of public education in North Caro- 
lina covering the last forty years. 
Your organization pays a deserved 
tribute in dedicating your very at- 
tractive program to the memory 
of a distinguished educational 
leader and citizen, Dr. S. G. At- — 
kins. As I knew him and admired 
him over a period of many years, 
I think I was most deeply im- 
pressed by two, of what I may call 
his devotions. If I understood the 
inner make-up of the man, he had 
two great public loves—one was 
his own race, and the other the 
State of North Carolina. The in- 
tensity, the strength, the ever- 
enduring quality of his devotion to 
these two were immeasurable. I 
do not know if there was a first or 
a second with him as_ between 
these two. It is my opinion he 
would readily, if called upon to do 
so, have given his life for his State 
or his race. Indeed, if facts which 
are available are studied, it will be 
seen that he did give his life for 
both. 

Time forbids bringing to your 
attention even a brief account of 
the services Dr. Atkins rendered to 
this association. In a single sen- 
tence I will suggest that you con- 
sider his work in rebuilding the 
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Minutes of the General Session of the Sirty- 
First Annual M eeting, North Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association, 
April 2-4, 1942 


HE first general session 
of the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the North 

@ Carolina Negro Teach- 
ers Association was 
held in the Fries Audi- 
torium of Winston- 

Salem Teachers College at 8:00 

p.m. with President F. L. Atkins 

presiding. A capacity audience of 

patriotic teachers and educational 
leaders joined in singing ‘“The Star 

Spangled Banner,” after which 

Rev. Kenneth R. Williams gave the 

invocation. Welcome remarks, 

which were cordial and inspiring 

were made by Supt. John W. 

Moore of the city schools, who 

wished the teachers a pleasant and 

profitable stay. He expressed his 
appreciation for the college and 
for the good work being done in 
the educational system by all the 
citizens. Supt. T. H. Cash of the 

Forsyth County Schools, stated 

that the life and works of Dr. 

Atkins and his noble family at 

Teachers College should be an in- 

spiration to all who came to the 

college. 

Rev. G. Haven Caldwell, who ex- 
tended welcome on behalf of the 
Negro citizens, told of the many 
fields of Negro business and indus- 
try in the city all of which extend- 
ed greetings and welcome to the 
teachers. 

Mayor Richard J. Reynolds made 
a plea for the teachers to teach 
the children the democratic ideal 
during the war crisis and years to 
follow. This, he suggested, will 
help in life problems for “what a 
child is taught the man believes.” 


By MAUDE MITCHELL JEFFERS 


The response was given by Mr. 
John W. Mitchell, State Agent 
Agriculture for Negroes, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation for the 
words of welcome and for the hos- 
pitality which had already been 
extended by all of Winston-Salem. 
After the response, Mr. Mitchell, 
at the request of President Sea- 
brook, who was now presiding, 
gave a brief outline of his Victory 
Farm and Garden program. He 
very emphatically stated that food 
and scientific farming would not 
only help to win the victory, but 
would also help to reduce poverty. 
Much helpful literature on the pro- 
gram of agriculture was distributed 
by Mr. Mitchell. This literature 
showed that 50 per cent of the 
Negroes were below the safety 
line while only 30 per. cent of the 
whites were below. Said he, ‘98,- 
000 farms in North Carolina are 
without a cow, 33,000 without 
chickens, 31,000 are without gar- 
dens, and many do not raise hogs. 
“Education in North Carolina has 
made a wonderful growth,” he 
added, “but all phases of vocational 
education need to be stepped up 
to balance with academic work.” 
Negro ministers and teachers, he 
stated, could help by manifesting a 
kindly interest in the million dol- 
lar agricultural program for Ne- 
groes. This collecting link with 
leaders in academic and religious 
fields would help the Negro farm 
agents and home demonstrators 
to relieve the poverty situation 
and increase food for the homes 
as well as for the allies in winning 
the war. 


Mrs. Dorothy Banks of Winston- 
Salem, sang a solo which was en- 
joyed by the audience. 


Dr. Seabrook introduced Dr. Ira 
D. A. Reid, Professor of Sociology 
of Atlanta University, who spoke 
from the subject, “Our New Fac- 
ulty Member—War.” He stated 
that after the Pearl Harbor attack 
of December 7, 1941, a new faculty 
member — ‘‘War’”’ — was added in 
the faculty and to the budget of 
every institution. Said he, “the 
monster has visited and developed 
in every continent on the face of 
the earth.” He pointed out that 
75 per cent of the budget is spent 
in paying war expenses of past 
war and in planning for future 
wars. Teachers he said, may have a 
plan for winning peace. Education 
must be continued in spite of short- 
age of rubber and other items. 
Ideals must be instilled, respect for 
democracy must be taught. Teach- 
ers have a great task to fulfill dur- 
ing the crisis in accelerating class 
work to make up for lost time and 
in teaching the democratic ideals. 


After a solo by Mrs. Vivian King 
Bright, accompanied by Mrs. T. K. 
Borders, President H. Council 
Trenholm of the American Teach- 
ers Association, made a plea for 
more support of the American 
Teachers Association and thanked 
the group for former participation 
in this nation-wide organization 
which is working for the common 
good of the educational advance- 
ment. He spoke briefly of the work 
of the association and of the re- 
gional meetings to begin this year. 
He asked all who were interested 
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to meet him immediately after the 
session to make plans for the re- 
gional meeting for North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. Pres- 
ident Seabrooks appointed a com- 
mittee to stimulate interest in the 
association. The following persons 
were named: Mr. A. E. Manley, 
State High School Inspector, 
Chairman, Attorney J. Alston At- 
kins, Winston-Salem, Mr. W. C. 
Donnell, Charlotte, Mr. S. L. Par- 
ham, Lincoln Academy, and Miss 
Willie Mae Jeffers, Raleigh. 

President Seabrook expressed 
his delight with the excellent pro- 
gram of the evening and the warm 
sentiments of welcome expressed 
by President Atkins and the col- 
lege as well as the remarks by 
those who spoke on behalf of the 
various groups of the city. He 
further stated that the teachers of 
the State were ready for the all- 
out war effort for Victory, which 
was evidenced by the unanimous 
approval of purchasing a $1,000.00 
War Bond. This was to be pur- 
chased from savings the associa- 
tion now has in the bank. 


The meeting was adjourned with 
benediction by Rev. Williams. 


Minutes of Second General Session 


President Seabrook opened the 
afternoon session, Friday, April 3, 
at 2 o’clock with band music fur- 
nished by the children of Wash- 
ington Street Elementary School, 
Greensboro. A brilliant patriotic 
pageant staged by elementary chil- 
dren of Columbian Heights elemen- 
tary school of Winston-Salem fol- 
lowed. It presented Justice as the 
dominant character with the Spirit 
of 1942, Ethiopia, America, and 
other nations figuring in patriotic 
exercises before her. 

Prayer was offered by Principal 
C. M. Epps of the Greenville High 
School, who has taught in the 
State for 67 years. The program 
was interspersed with music by 
the Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege Choir directed by J. H. Dil- 
lard. Among the selections ren- 
dered was “Old Glory Is Calling,” 
written by H. KE. Fries, chairman 
of the college board, and set to 
music by the late Mrs. Fries. 

The afternoon program was 
highlighted by addresses by Dr. 
N. C. Newbold, State Director of 


Negro Education, State Superin- 
tendent Clyde A. Erwin and Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, director of 
the selective service system, Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Newbold speaking from the 
subject: “Negro North Carolinians, 
Which Way” reviewed the prog- 
ress of education in North Caro- 
lina through the past 42 years un- 
der the four State superintendents 
of public instruction; Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, Dr. E. C. Brooks, Dr. A. T. 
Allen, and Dr. Clyde A. Erwin. 
He said that the work had moved 
forward by the combined efforts 
of white people and Negroes. Some 
definite gains listed were greater 
consolidation of schools, increased 
bus transportation, greater num- 
ber of children in high schools, 
raised level of teacher training, 
graduate study and reduction of 
the differential between white and 
Negro teachers’ salaries. He point- 
ed out that Negroes have direct ac- 
cess to all State and local officials 
to present any matters and to ex- 
pect a sympathetic hearing. He 
further stated that it had been 
said that Negroes employed in 
State service could not speak for 
their rights. As a proof that such 
Negroes did have the privilege of 
speaking for rights of Negroes, he 
told of the stirring speeches made 
by Dr. James A. Shepard of N. C. 
College for Negroes, who had 
talked over radio and in: meetings 
concerning problems confronting 
Negroes. These talks have all been 
received with comment by many 
leading white citizens, it was 
stated. 


Superintendent Erwin, whose 
trip was cut short because of ill- 
ness in his family said that in this 
period of national emergency when 
all institutions and traditions the 
American people love and cherish 
are threatened by a political phil- 
osophy to which Americans do not 
subscribe the public school system 
looms as more important than ever 
before. “The public schools,” he 
said, “are an insurance policy on 
American democracy. There must 
be no letting down in the program 
of education.” Four points were 
emphasized for the schools: 


1. Physical fitness through a 


program of physical education and 
safety. 
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2. Victory gardens as a means 
of assuring an adequate and bal- 
anced food supply. 

3. Cooperation in the program 
to prevent waste and to salvage all 
materials of value in the war ef- 
fort. 

4, Active participation of all in 
the purchase of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. 

General Lewis B. Hershey, in- 
troduced by Judge G. H. Hastings, 
opened his address with a tribute 
to Col. J. D. Langston, of Golds- 
boro, who has had an integral part 
in setting up and operating the 
selective service system. He ex- 
tended th:sc appreciative remarks 
to include the numerous individ- 
uals, mayors, county commission- 
ers, city council members, school 
teachers, and all others who have 
had a large part in launching the 
huge task confronting the selective 
service system. During the de- 
pression years, General Hershey 
pointed out, there were not enough 
jobs to go around. Now the con- 
ditions are just the reverse, with 
the added disadvantage that be- 
cause of lack of jobs during the 
depression years, the country is 
caught with too few skilled work- 
ers to do the work that is imme- 
diately ahead. This condition of- : 
fers a challenge to the schools, he 
intimated. With all of the disad- 
vantages present in a war torn 
world, the General said there was 
the driving of people of the United 
States together with a result that 
there is a prospect of a better na- 
tion ahead. There are glimmers 
of sunlight ahead for all of us. 


Minutes of Third General Session 


The Friday evening session 
opened with the singing of the Pil- 
grims Chorus by Atkins High 
School Carl Diton Choral Society 
under direction of Mr. I. Boyd 
Holden. The invocation was given 
by Rev. C. A. Chick. 

Dr. A. Heninburg, of the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, de- 
livered the opening address at 
which time the Information Cen- 
ter of Morale for the War Crisis 
now established at the college. He 
pointed out that patience and pa- 
triotism best describe the Negro 
in America. He urged that every- 
one should look to the day when 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee, North 
Carolina N. egro Leachers Association, 


HEGNorth Carolina 
Negro Teachers Associ- 
ation meeting in _ its 
sixty-first session at 
Winston - Salem Teach- 
ers College is deeply 
grateful to President 
F. L. Atkins, the staff and stu- 
dents of the college for the gen- 
erous hospitality accorded the con- 
vention, and for the cordial atmos- 
phere in which it has lived and 
v/orked. 

The association appreciates ful- 
ly the courtesies extended by the 
Hon. Richard J. Reynolds, mayor, 
and the fine citizens of Winston- 
Salem; by the city and county 
teachers; and the Boy and Girl 
Scouts. 

The association considers this an 
important anniversary in view of 
the fact that twenty years ago, 
Thanksgiving 1922, we met here 
as the guests of the late Dr. S. G. 
Atkins, and the Slater State 
Normal School. The enrollment of 
200 in 1921 increased to 1,100 in 
1922 because the time of meeting 
had been changed from the sum- 
mer season to Thanksgiving. Su- 
perintendents of schools had grant- 
ed teachers leave to attend on the 
Friday session, and Dr. Atkins en- 
tertained the convention with free 
room and board. 

We are justly proud of the ex- 
pansion in physical facilities and 
humanitarian services that has 
taken place in the institution since 
that time under the continued 
leadership of Dr. S. G. Atkins and 
subsequently his son, Dr. F. L. 
Atkins. 

At this critical juncture in inter- 
national living we give due cog- 
nizance to the persistence of a 
world social and economic pat- 
tern: 

1. Which invests a mere pit- 
tance in the education of the chil- 
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dren of nations over a period of 
years, and then finds itself forced 
to invest billions in the destruction 
of these same children grown up. 

2. Which withholds from indi- 
viduals and groups the opportunity 
to grow by practice into self-direc- 
tion and into the reality of na- 
tional antonomy, then denies free- 
dom and full expression to the 
same individuals and groups on 
the ground that they are not yet 
ready for self-government. 

At the same time, in spite of 
the present world confusion, we 
recognize the advance in amicable 
human relations, even during the 
life of this organization, and we 
affirm our enduring faith in the 
principles of democratic living and 
in our State and nation, the fore- 
most examples of the determina- 
tion to strive consistently toward 
the attainment of the ideal. 


PART 


1. Whereas the demand for vo- 
cational training in the interest of 
National Defense at present, and 
for the anticipated reconstruction 
of our economic order after the 
war, becomes of increasing im- 
portance, Be it Resolved: That a 
committee from this association 
urge the General Assembly of 1943 
to make adequate provision for 
such vocational courses, and that 
the same committee urge the legis- 
lature to appropriate funds de- 
rived from State or Federal 
sources to city and county adminis- 
trative units on the basis of the 
total population within the ages 
14-20. 

2. Be it Resolved, That the Gen- 
eral Assembly be requested to 
amend the present law governing 
sick leave for teachers to provide 
five days sick leave with full pay 
and that this leave be cumulative, 


to further safeguard the health of 
the teacher and their economic se- 
curity. 

3. Be it Resolved: That the as- 
sociation go on record as approv- 
ing the nine months term with 
State support and the raising of 
the compulsory attendance age to 
16 years. 


4, Whereas the approval of an 
institution of higher learning by 
the regional accrediting agency in- 
spires confidence in the institution 
and draws the desirable type stu- 
dent, be it resolved, that the Legis- 
lative Committee of this associa- 
tion urge the next General As- 
sembly to make appropriations to 
the institution of higher learning 
which will enable them to meet and 
maintain at least the minimum re- 
quirements of the regional ac- 
crediting agency. 

5. Whereas, gross inequalities in 
educational opportunities exist be- 
tween the regions because of lack 
of funds, particularly harsh in its 
affect on Negro schools, be it re- 
solved that we endorse whole- 
heartedly the principle of Federal 
Aid to education with the proper 
safeguards to distribution on the 
basis of school population to ad- 
ministrative units if and when 
they provide equitable distribution 
of funds between the races. 


PART UU 


1. In many of the elementary 
schools the teacher’s load is much 
too heavy in the primary grades. 
Be it therefore resolved that the 
State School Commission be urged 
to reduce the teacher load to thirty 
in the first three grades, and teach- 
ers be allotted separately for pri- 
mary and grammar grades. 

2. Whereas the cost of living has 
increased inordinately due to the 
world crisis, be it resolved that the 
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association endorse and request a 
proportionate increase in salary 
for all teachers paid from public 
funds, and further, that the Exec- 
utive Secretary be empowered by 
the association to take the neces- 
sary steps for the distribution of 
the salary scale for teachers to all 
Negro public school adminis- 
trators. 


3. Since forty-eight per cent of 
our elementary pupils attend one, 
two and three teacher schools, be 
it resolved that during the post 
war period Negro schools be given 
first consideration in the use of 
Federal aid money or other funds 
to complete the consolidation of 
their schools in order that the chil- 
dren will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to progress from grade to 
grade and have a greater chance 
for vocational training and guid- 
ance; further, that steps be taken 
to eliminate the overloading of 
school buses as it endangers the 
lives and safety of children and 
society. 

4. Since the offerings in the 1, 
2, and 3-teacher schools already 
suffer serious limitations, be it re- 
solved, that in the establishment of 
the new eighth grade as a part of 
the elementary school curriculum 
in the proposed twelfth grade 
scheme, the State School Commis- 


sion be requested to transport such 
eighth grade pupils in any school 
unit having less than four teachers 
to the nearest school having four 
or more teachers. 


Part IV 


1. Because of the importance of 
music instruction in the public 
school and the value of music in 
the life of the citizen, be it re- 
solved that greater emphasis be 
placed on the teaching of music in 
our teacher training institutions. 


2. Whereas, Negro history is 
partially adopted in the public 
school course of study, be it fur- 
ther resolved that the teaching of 
the Negro in history as a require- 
ment in the social studies offer- 
ings of all the high schools. 


3. Whereas the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, which celebrated its 
75th birthday on March 2, 1942, 
has rendered an inestimable ser- 
vice to the cause of education, be 
it resolved that we heartily ap- 
prove the program of this federal 
agency and recommend that the 
Executive Secretary be empowered 
to send a telegram of felicitations 
to Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker on this occasion. 


4. Whereas Johnson C. Smith 
University which is celebrating its 
75th anniversary has done valu- 
able work in training youth, be it 
resolved that President Seabrook 
be empowered to extend greetings 
to President H. L. McCrorey and 
the University. 


PART V 


1. Whereas the American Teach- 
ers Association plans regional 
meetings for the summer of 1942, 
be it resolved that the N. C. Negro 
Teachers Association endorse the 
holding of the meeting for this 
region at Durham, North Carolina, 
and request the N. C. College for 
Negroes to consider the promotion 
of the regional convention for Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. We further recommend 
that the Jeanes teachers in these 
states; a specially appointed com- 
mittee from the teachers associa- 
tion and the district president be 
urged to attend; and that a special 
membership drive in the interest 
of the American Teachers Associa- 
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tion be promoted by the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion within its jurisdiction. 


2. Recognizing the indispensable 
assistance rendered needy high 
school and college students and the 
invaluable services provided “out 
of school youth” by the NYA in 
the form of vocational courses and 
experiences, be it resolved that the 
teachers association heartily en- 
dorses the program of the NYA 
and goes on record as favoring its 
continuance and further, that the 
secretary be authorized to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the 
State administrator, the national 
administrator of NYA and the 
members of the Federal Congress 
from this State. 


3. Whereas, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is providing val- 
uable continuation education for 
needy and deserving young men 
(who are otherwise inadequately 
provided for) we urge the contin- 
uation of the CCC as a means of 
developing these youths in the pro- 
gram of physical fitness and voca- 
tional training which this agency 
provides. 


4. Be it resolved that the Legis- 
lative Committee study the pro- 
posal to consolidate the various 
boards and agencies having con- 
trol of public education in North 
Carolina and make recommenda- 
tions as to how teachers should 
vote on that proposal; said recom- 
mendations to be published in the 
RECORD as soon as is practicable. 


5. Whereas the supply of suit- 
able material on Negro life and 
history for teachers of primary 
and grammar grades is limited, be 
it resolved that a committee be ap- 
pointed for the collection of biog- 
raphies with photographs of out- 
standing Negroes suitable for 
teachers of this grade and, fur- 
ther, that the Executive Secretary 
find a suitable person to write an 
article in some issue of the RECORD 
illustrating said material. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. H. L. Trica, Chairman, 
Mr. I. H. MILLER, 
Miss Marin McIver, 
Mr. D. A. THOMAS, 
Mr. T. I. Lone, 
Mrs. Mar R. WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. Manet HAwKINS DAyIS, 
Mr. J. O. HARRIS, 
Miss SARAH B. NIxon. 
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Recommendations—M nutes of Committees 


Recommendations of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the North 
Carolina Negro Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


1. The committee recommends 
that the Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion requests the legislature to 
eliminate the differential now 
existing in teachers and principals 
salaries in North Carolina. 


2. The committee recommends 
that the Teacher Retirement Act 
be so modified as to provide for 
“Teacher Tenure.” 


3. The committee recommends 
that the legislature be requested to 
appropriate funds to provide full- 
time supervision for all elementary 
schools in the State. 


4. The committee recommends 
that the addition of the 12th grade 
be made mandatory instead of per- 
missive, 

5. The committee recommends 
that the legislature enact a law 
providing for a nine months State- 
wide school term on a State- 
supported basis. 


6. The committee recommends 
that appropriations to our State- 
supported institutions and public 
schools be so increased that. facili- 
ties and services in these institu- 
tions be brought to parity with 
standard institutions in North 
Carolina. 

7. The committee recommends 
that facilities and personnel be 
provided for health and physical 
education for all schools in the 
State of North Carolina. 


8. The present national emerg- 
ency has made us more aware of 
the need for training in trades and 
technical skill. The committee 
therefore recommends that the 
legislature appropriate ample 
funds so that vocational education 
be provided in the Negro schools 
of the State. 


9. The committee requests the 
legislature to appropriate adequate 
funds so that the pay of janitors 
in the Negro schools may be sub- 
stantially increased. 


10. The committee recommends 
that the Negro State Teachers As- 
sociation requests the State legis- 
lature to pass a resolution in sup- 
port of Federal Aid for education 
and that such support be allocated 
to the participating States on a 
population ratio basis. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Drawn J. T. TAytor, Chairman, 
Mr. W. L. Greene, Nashville, 
Mr. HE. B. Barnes, Wilson, 
Mr. L. 8. Cozartr, Concord, 
Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Henderson, 
Mr. EH. A. JoHnson, Method, 
Mr. M. W. AtTKins, Raleigh, 
Mr. Wm. McErraru, Durham, 
Mr. I. Ettis JoHnson, 
Laurinburg, 
Mrs. Mary C. Hotimay, 
Statesville, 
Mr. J. W. Pastry, Winston- 
Salem. 





North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association Minutes of Com- 
mittee on Nominations, April 4, 
1942 


The Committee on Nominations 
wishes to submit the following re- 
port: The Nominating Committee 
offers the following names for 
officers of the Teachers Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: 

Dr. J. W. Seabrook, president 
Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege—President. 

Mr. J. A. Tarpley, principal, 
Dudley High School, Greensboro— 
Vice President. 

Dean A. Elder, N. C. College for 
Negroes—Treasurer. 


Mrs. Maude Mitchell Jeffers, 
Jeanes Supervisor, Gaston County, 
Gastonia—Recording Secretary. 

Dr. G. E. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 
—Executive Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE — Miss 
Ada G. Battle, Mrs..Rosa D. Ag- 
Srey, avira Oe GusHalbeMreslye he 
Best, Mr. John W. Mitchell, Mr. 
L. H. Hall, Miss Ethel Wyche, 
Mrs. Ethel P. Hayswood, Dr. 
Frank Atkins. 

The new members this year are 
President Frank Atkins, Winston- 
Salem Teachers College; Mrs. 
Ethel Hayswood, Lumberton; and 
Miss Ethel Wyche, Greensboro. 


Respectfully submitted, 

O. R. Porr, Chairman, 
Rocky Mount, 

D. M, JARNAGIN, Warrenton, 

H. S. Davis, Oxford, 

R. B. Dean, Maxton, 

MOZELLE P. LANE, Raleigh, 

FLossiz J. Parker, Tarboro, 

M. VALENA Wicker, Sanford, 

BELLE Diggs McCorKin, Win- 
ston-Salem, 

Maupr H. Freeman, Weldon, 

WALTER FostEr, Goldsboro, 

H. D. Cooper, Ahoskie, 

V. H. Cuavis, Greensboro, 

CLARA D. Mann, New Bern. 





North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association Minutes of Com- 
mittee on Time and Place, April 
4, 1942 


We your Committee on Time and 
Place beg leave to make the follow- 
ing report: 

After having considered all in- 
vitations received for our next an- 
nual meeting, your committee 
recommended to this body that the 
invitation extended by Raleigh, 
Shaw University, be accepted. 

The committee studied all pos- 
sible dates for the annual meet- 
ing and gave consideration to ex- 
pressions as well as to the votes 
sent in by the teachers on prefer- 
ence of dates. The committee 
recommended that the time of 
meeting will be the Easter holiday 
season. 

The majority of the teachers 
who voted were in favor of the 
Easter holidays. Expressions from 
many teachers also seemed to in- 
dicate that that was the time de- 
sired by the majority. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mr. F. J. Rogers, Chairman, 
Wilmington, 

Mr. W. J. McLEAn, Selma, 

Dr. Mary C, J. McCrorey, 
Charlotte, 

Miss HeLen M. STEPHENS, 
Southport, 

Mrs. Hruet T. HAayswoon, 
Lumberton, 

Mrs. Lucy S. Hrerrine, 
Asheville, 

Mr. J. R. Fatson, Wadesboro, 

Mr. W. H. DAvEeNnrPort, 
Greenville, 

Mr. J. T. PeTERSoN, Red 
Springs, 

Dr. ALBERTA TURNER, 
Greensboro, 

Mr. B. H. McCrenny, Raleigh, 

Mr. S. E. Duncan, Reids- 
Ville, 

Mr. J. T. Turner, Dunn. 
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The Role of the Negro College in 
the Present Crisis and in the 
Post-War Era 

(Continued from Page 2) 

cluded: (1) reorientation of so- 
cial studies to face present prob- 
lems; (2) greater emphasis upon 
the responsibility of civilians for 
voluntary services and_ self-dis- 
cipline; and (3) the establishment 
of forums among students, and in 
college communities to discuss cur- 
rent issues pertaining to democ- 
racy and the world scene.® 

The Sub-committee of Women in 
College and Defense called atten- 
tion at the conference to the in- 
tangibles which should be culti- 
vated, especially at a time when 
the country needs each person at 
his best.. The lack of the essen- 
tial characteristics was repeatedly 
stressed by those who seek to uti- 
lize the services of colleges gradu- 
ates. It is not necessary to infer 
that on the basis of these findings 
that the colleges should redouble 
their efforts in these directions in 
their preparation for services pro- 
cesses: I quote: 

“1, College graduates eminently 
need to be able to follow instruc- 
tions and to meet obligations with- 
out being reminded of them. 

2. College graduates would be 
much more serviceable if they had 
the initiative to find out what 
ought to be done and how to do it 
in the normal routine of a job. 

3. College graduates would be 
more valuable if they had greater 
faculty in handling figures and 
quantitative data in general. 

4. College graduates are accused 
of too much self-interest in their 
activities. 

5. College graduates seem to 
lack convictions based on knowl- 
edge and even to be afraid of ac- 
quiring knowledge necessary for 
the formulation of convictions. 

To the degree that those sugges- 
tions point out opportunities for 
students to render more effective 
service, it would seem especially 
suitable for college partners—stu- 
dents and faculty members—to ex- 
plore ways and means of achiev- 
ing the characteristics and atti- 
tudes involved especially at a time 
of such heightened and immediate 
needs.”’7 

In connection with Civilian De- 
fense there are several courses en- 


tirely suitable for students in col- 
lege to take without waiting to re- 
turn to their communities to begin 
them. In the first place the col- 
lege is a community and can be 
organized for defense just as the 
communities are. This will involve 
a set up to take’care of the college- 
community in time of attack. Such 
a set up should also be geared into 
the work of neighboring commu- 
nities so that the college will take 
its place in its own locality and 
also in order that the students, 
temporarily away from homes may 
understand and be useful in the 
setup which they will find in their 
home communities upon their re- 
turn.® 


Short time courses given stu- 
dents as extra-curricular work in 
health, in guidance of recreation 
and in nutrition will be valid also 
in home communities. The Office 
of Civilian Defense has standard 
courses outlined, and it would be 
well for the colleges to use these 
courses in order that the training 
of students in many colleges may 
be the same and may be counted on 
as fitting into the general scheme 
of the home community when the 
person moves from college to his 
own home. 


Students in college, while pur- 
suing their special education, will 
still want to be geared into gen- 
eral scheme of defense work for all 
citizens. All citizens should have 
an opportunity to join with their 
neighbors in alleviating distress 
and participating in relief and in 
volunteering in some useful work. 
Colleges have organized and will 
want to continue to do so, oppor- 
tunities for students to partici- 
pate in contributions to relief, to 
work at bandage making, sewing, 
knitting, and such useful leisure 
time activities. Taking of extra- 
curricular courses in first aid, nu- 
trition, home nursing and such 
others as the O. C. D. formulates 
will enable them both at college 
and later at home to participate 
as effectively in the general de- 
fense activities as do the women 
out of college. 


For summation purposes it 
would appear that the services 
which colleges can render in the 
interest of the present emergency 
are four fold: 
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(1) To continue to be colleges 
and to insure the continuous flow 
of educated persons for their 
places in the world. 

(2) To guide students, not by 
any one course, but by the whole 
process of their education and 
their life together, toward a con- 
structive and dynamic idea of their 
own country and of the world. 

(3) To train for definite profes- 
sional and technical work. 

(4) To offer opportunities for 
volunteer, immediate, part-time 
work in fields useful for the pres- 
ent emergency. 

War is destructive, men are de- 
stroyed, capital is lost and peace 
time organizations of the national 
fabric — economic, social, political 
and moral—is destroyed by war. 
No one can possibly know how 
much destruction, human or ma- 
terial, this present crisis will en- 
tai 

Post-war reconstruction on all 
levels will be a gigantic task. If 
the productive powers of the 
United States are not too severely 
depleted by a long war, into the 
winning of which more and more 
American goods are poured, this 
country will be able to facilitate 
not only its own reconstruction but 
the renascence of Europe and 
Asia. At any event, job disloca- 
tion, disillusionment, and an eco- 
nomic depression such as the world 
has never seen, the reabsorption of 
soldiers back into civilian life are 
all problems that shall be facing 
us. All of us know far too well 
the stark, grim, cold facts. Never- 
theless, we are going to win this 
war and we are going to win the 
peace that follows. 

The role of the college in this 
era is self-evident. The college 
will have to be the arsenal of mo- 
rale and enlightenment. From the 
halls of the ivy covered buildings 
shall shine the light of a world 
plunged in darkness and despair. 
The college shall have a peculiar 
duty to clarify and chart the 
course of the masses of population 
in the working of post war public 
policy, in the adjustment of labor 
in the post war settlement, in in- 
ternational relations and in the 





6 Ibid. 
7 Op. cit. 
8 Ibid. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The Negro In the Defense of His Country 


MERICA is at war again, 
and the spontaneity 
with which more than 
twelve million Negroes 
oA hs may be expected to ral- 
Us AS] ly to the defense of 
their country beams 
from the pages of history. The 


story of the Negro’s patriotism has 
- its spectacular origin in the strug- 
gle of America for Independence 


and has been greatened and bright- 
ened by his own participations in 
every war in which his country 
has been engaged since. 


In the Revolutionary War, it 
was Chrispus Attucks who wrote 
in blood the first page of the his- 
tory of the patriotism and forti- 
tude of the American Negro. 
Vexed by the arrogance of the 
British soldiers, he led a group of 
citizens in an attack upon them. 
When the first volley of shots from 
the British guns had cooled, At- 
tucks was found dying in a pool 
of his own blood. His brave deeds 
survived. There stands not only a 
monument in the Boston Com- 
mons, erected to his honor, but 
there are millions of fellow Ameri- 
cans free to commemorate his 
deeds. Besides Attucks, there were 
Peter Salem and hundreds of oth- 
ers whose gallantry justly places 
them in history among the brav- 
est. 


The War of 1812 gave the Negro 
an opportunity to emphasize his 
worth as a patriot and a soldier. 
Of him in this crisis, Andrew Jack- 
son had the following to say: “I 
invited you to share the perils and 
to divide the glory of your white 
countrymen. I expected much from 
you, for I was not uninformed of 
those qualities which must render 
you formidable to an invading foe. 
I knew that you could endure hun- 
ger, thirst and all the hardships of 
war. I knew that you loved the 
land of your nativity and like our- 
selves, you had to defend all that 
is most dear to you. But you have 
surpassed all my hopes. I have 
found in you, united with these 


By G. L. HARPER 
Principal, Fremont High School 


qualities, that noble enthusiasm 
that impels to great deeds.” 
The Negro’s rising to fame as a 
patriot and a soldier in the defense 
of his country was not all smooth 
sailing. There are plateaus in the 
popular curve of his progress. One 
of them is evidenced in the debate 
on the question of using the Negro 
as a soldier in the War Between 
American States. But when the 
heated argument had cooled, the 
Negro was enlisted and placed un- 
der the supervisions of such offi- 
cials as Dwight and Burnside. 
Nothing could emphasize the vali- 
ant service of those soldiers more 
than do the dying words of a mem- 
ber of their rank: “Colonel, I will 
bring back those colors on honor 
or report to God the reason why.” 


No greater tribute could be paid 
to a soldier for his loyalty and for- 
titude than General Coybet’s trib- 
ute to the 371st and 372nd regi- 
ments. Of those valiant Negro sol- 
diers, he had this to say: ‘‘For sev- 
en months we have lived as broth- 
ers-at-arms, participating of the 
same activities, sharing the same 
hardships and the same dangers. 
Side by side, we took part in the 
great Champagne Battle which 
was crowned with a tremendous 
victory. Never will the 157th Divi- 
sion forget the indomitable dash, 
heroic rush of you Americans up 
the observatory ridge and into the 
plain of Monthois. The most pow- 
erful defense, the most strongly 
organized machine gun nests, the 
heaviest artillery barrages—noth- 
ing could stop you—you overcame 
every obstacle with the most con- 
tempt for danger. You have shown 
us the way to victory. Dear friends 
from America, when you reach the 
other side of the ocean do not for- 
get the Red Hand Division. Our 
brotherhood has been cemented 
with the blood of the brave, and 
such bonds will never be de- 
stroyed.” 

Such extraordinary records of 
the Negro as a patriot and a sol- 
dier in former emergencies elimi- 


nate all doubt as to his fidelity and 
loyalty in the present world crisis. 
He is fully conscious of the gravity 
and seriousness of the great strug- 
gle for the preservation of the 
right to live in peace and decency, 
in which his country is now in- 
volved. For the defense of those 
rights, his country is calling him 
to arms and he will not waver. He 
is ready to become a defense work- 
er, a sailor, a soldier, or an aviator 
with an ambition, an enthusiasm 
and a fortitude that will impel to 
achievements greater than any 
ever recorded to his honor. 

To assure victory and lasting 
benefits to the democracies en- 
gaged in the present World War, 
the school teacher and his pupils 
must make their contributions. 
The teacher knows the pupil and 
enjoys his confidence. Simultane- 
ous in existence with a confidence 
so sacred is not only the task of 
motivation and of keeping pupil 
at his best in efforts for defense, 
but there is, also, the very grave 
responsibility of shaping a plastic 
personality to the truly ideal 
American patent of life in spite of 
the hustle and bustle of the mo- 
ment. The duty of the pupil for 
defense, if too young to bear arms, 
may be thought to be that of col- 
lecting paper, scrap metals and 
purchasing defense stamps and 
bonds. Such duties are very im- 
portant and necessary and must be 
encouraged; but unless the collec- 
tions are made to mean more to 
the collector than the material 
ends to which they may contribute, 
only the external and lesser gain 
will be realized. The greater gain 
is internal and must consist of a 
broadened vision, deepened under- 
standing and a greatened appre- 
ciation for our democratic way of 
life. And it remains the duty of 
the teacher to instruct the pupil 
to make rightful choices and not 
only to do faithfully his bit to as- 
sure victory, but to strive for those 
values of life that will survive the 
destructive strokes of modern war- 
fare. 
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A Simplified Plan of Accounting For 
Pupil Activity Funds In the 
Small High School 


NE of the greatest prob- 
lems confronting the 
small high school is the 
inadequacy or absence 
of a system of account- 
ing for pupil activity 


ran) 
funds. In many in- 


stances the absence of such a sys- 
tem is a source of suspicion and a 
cause for loss of confidence in the 
school on part of both pupils and 
the public. 

A sound, practical and simple 
system of accounting for the ac- 
tivity funds of pupils should make 
provision for pupil participation. 
Such participation increases the 
pupil’s knowledge of the use of his 
funds and affords an excellent op- 
portunity for the school to prac- 
tice democracy, good citizenship 
and to offer experiences in good 
business practice. 

The following plan was formu- 
lated for the Orange County 
Training School with the view of 
providing a simple system of ac- 
counting for pupil activity funds, 
and to provide pupils with experi- 
ences in good business accounting. 
The development of desirable 
habits, attitudes and skills was also 
a guiding consideration. 


THE PLAN 


1. All pupil activity funds of the 
school are collected through a cen- 
tral treasurer (a faculty member 
other than the principal) and de- 
posited in the Bank of Chapel Hill 
as one activity fund. 

2. The bookkeepers (pupils and 
teacher) keep a combined cash and 
ledger record (Fig. 3) for record- 
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Principal, Orange County Training School, 
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ing collections of all pupil activity 
funds into a general activity fund. 
All deposits are broken down into 
specific funds when recorded, and 
the funds of all organizations are 
balanced each month. 

3. The treasurer files with the 
bookkeepers monthly bank state- 
ments, receipts, approved requisi- 
tions, canceled checks, deposit 
slips, envelopes, and any other per- 
tinent material. 

4. The central treasurer keeps 
a petty cash envelope (Fig. 2) into 
which small receipts are placed and 
from which small expenditures are 
made. 

5. The treasurer uses a large 
flat check book containing four 
checks to each page. Each check 
and stub is numbered and the date 
and number are recorded in the 
eash book. : 

6. For each deposit made to the 
central treasurer, a receipt is is- 
sued by him; for each cash expen- 
diture made by him a receipt is 
issued to him. 

7. All requisitions (Fig. 1) to 
the central treasurer are made on 
special mimeographed forms pro- 
vided for same. These are made in 
duplicate with one copy being pre- 
sented to the chief bookkeeper who 
checks the balance credited to the 
organization, and records the ex- 
penditure against said organiza- 
tion. She, then, initials the requi- 
sition and sends it on to the treas- 
urer. These requisitions are 
signed by the sponsor and duly au- 


thorized student representative of 
the organization. When present- 
ed to the central treasurer, he 
writes the check for the amount re- 
quested, and has it countersigned 
by the President of the Student 
Council. All checks must be signed 
by these two officers. Neither pu- 
pils nor sponsors handle cash in 
making payments. 


8. All accounts are properly au- 
dited twice each year. 


This plan was initiated through 
faculty meetings, council meetings, 
and, finally through a student as- 
sembly. All groups had an op- 
portunity to offer suggestions and 
make revisions in the original plan. 
Teachers and pupils accepted the 
plan and it has been in operation 
since September. 


All forms, except checks, used in 
accounting were made by pupils. 
One N. Y. A. student cut and ran 
off the stencils; one student made 
the binder for the ledger in the in- 
dustrial arts shop; another, with - 
the aid of the chief-bookkeeper, 
ruled off the ledger sheets from 
simple sheets of accounting paper, 
others bound the pads of requisi- 
tion sheets. 


The accounts were audited dur- 
ing the first semester by a pupil- 
teacher auditing committee ap- 
pointed by the principal and stu- 
dent council; at the end of the sec- 
ond semester they will be audited 
through the superintendent’s office. 
Our experience has been that pu- 
pils take a greater interest in the 
financing of their activities and 
have a more wholesome attitude © 
toward sharing their responsibility 
in supporting all activities of the 
school. 
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MIMEOGRAPHED FORMS 


REQUISITION 
ORANGE County TrAininG ScHoon Acriviry FuND 


Chaplet tw eC tee corer 5 eee , 194 





Requisition No 


Figure 1 


PETTY CASH ENVELOPE 


















































RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Date From Whom Fund Amount Date To Whom Fund Amount 
| Sea 1 | 
FIGURE 2 


COMBINED CASH BOOK AND LEDGER 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Cash Ck. Date Month Year /Dramatiec Club|| Stu. Council 
Receipts Expend. Bal. No. To Whom For| Rec. | Exp. Rec. | Exp. 
| Pisa | | | 
FIGURE 3 
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America means what it says and 
offers equality, democracy and 
freedom to all. He told how the 
Negro has seen darkness, discrimi- 
nation, prejudice, economic ex- 
ploitation, womanhood insulted, 
and had always been the last man 
hired and the first man fired; and 
for the short duration of his job 
had the lowest salary. Such in- 
sults, he said, as “Men wanted, 
but not Negroes,” are always given 
the Negro. Yet the Negro is al- 
ways loyal. In speaking of patri- 
otism he told of the heroic deed 
of Dirie Miller at Pearl Harbor, 


who had never been allowed to op- 
erate a machine gun, but had been 
confined to the duties of a scul- 
lion because he was a Negro. Al- 
though he had never operated a 
gun, he rushed to the deck pointed 
at the shining carriers of death 
high in the air and shot until his 
ammunition was gone. Then he 
went to the bridge and helped to 
carry the wounded and _ bleeding 
commander below decks. In spite 
of this valor shown, the Navy De- 
partment has never honored him, 
although it has given citations, 
medals, and decorations to almost 
everyone who participated with 
exceptional gallantry in the attack 
at Pearl Harbor. The navy has not 
seen fit to mention the name of 
Valiant Dirie Miller, a Negro. 
Such has been true all through 
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history. We as teachers, there- 
fore, have to fight on two fronts— 
the home front to clear up un- 
democratic principles, injustices, 
and discriminations and on the 
foreign front to insure a demo- 
cratic government for all the peo- 
ples in the true sense of the term. 
“This is a time,” he declared, “for 
us to continue our spirit of loyalty 
in the all out effort to win. We 
must teach courage in face of 
darkness.” 

The second speaker was Dr. Hor- 
old Benjamin, dean of education, 
University of Maryland, who spoke 
on “Priorities in Education.” He 
said the first thing to do was to get 
willing cooperation because it was 
just as important as war materials. 
The world after the war, he said, 
would have to be dominated by 
“Willing cooperation” between all 
peoples and all nations. He pointed 
out that we hoped to win this war 
for eternal peace but in teaching 
in our schools we should train for 
peace today and for willingness to 
get along or else our goal would 
not be realized. We must develop 
and utilize every ounce of intelli- 
gence in the world to help the 
enemy see the need of cooperation. 

Governor Broughton climaxed 
the evening when he addressed the 
assembly and said that the studies 
are being made now so that a fair, 
equitable and just day will come 
for the Negro race in North Caro- 
lina. He pledged his full support 
to the recommendations to be made 
by the commission named to study 
ways and means for the establish- 
ment of an institution for correc- 
tion training, and proper custody 
of delinquent Negro girls. He as- 
serted that his support will be car- 
ried before the next General As- 
sembly. 

Turning to the teaching profes- 
sion, the Governor urged teachers 
to keep on teaching instead of 
turning to other fields. ““The teach- 
er is training tomorrow’s leaders 
and it is a distinct mark of patrio- 
tism and public service to teach,” 
he said. As to the problem of sal- 
ary, he added, ‘‘We are going to 
work inequality in pay problems 
out.” Asserting that the State had 
passed many goals, Governor 
Broughton pointed out further 
goals and urged that the present 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Negro North Carolinians— 
Which Way? 

(Continued from Page 4) 
organization in 1922, and his great 
address delivered at the session of 
1927. 

Second. In the decade of the 
twenties, 825 Rosenwald schools 
were built in North Carolina. Most 
of these were small schools—one, 
two and three and four-room build- 
ings. However, they replaced 
buildings that were so poor it 
would be pathetic even to call your 
attention to them here. More 
than one hundred thousand chil- 
dren and two thousand five hun- 
dred teachers were, for the first 
time in their lives comfortably 
housed and provided with an op- 
portunity which had never been 
theirs. These buildings cost $5,- 
000,000. Nearly $700,000 con- 
tributed by Negroes; Mr. Rosen- 
wald $650,000; the public school 
officials, State and local three and 
a half million dollars. 

Third. In 1933, our General As- 
sembly in a memorable session, 
displayed marked vision and cour- 
age. In the very heart of the 
great depression, that body led by 
Governor Ehringhaus, Superinten- 
dent Allen and others reorganized, 
or revamped our public school sys- 
tem. It took over the full support 
of the public schools on State ex- 
pense, set up a minimum term of 
eight months, abolished all school 
district lines, authorized a State 
School Commission to re-district 
the entire State and cut salaries to 
the bone, and perhaps they took off 
a part of the bone. Prior to this 
act 42 per cent of Negro children 
were attending schools eight 
months or longer. The other 58 
per cent attended school only six 
months. The first year after the 
passage of the law the number of 


Negro children in schools with 
eight or nine months rose from 42 
to approximately 95 per cent. 
While all salaries were cut there 


was a smaller differential between 
salaries | white and Negro 
teachers than ever before. The re- 
districting of the State made pos- 
sible increased consolidation and 
transportation among Negro 
schools. The action of the legis- 
lature in 1933, as just described, 
brought the most significant State- 
wide development in Negro schools 


aid 
pala 


that has ever occurred at a single 
time. It gave three-fifths of the 
children schools for a minimum of 
160 instead of 120 days, and 
afforded teachers salaries (for 
about 3,500 teachers), such as they 
were, for eight instead of six 
months. . 

This legislative action nine years 
ago, just as the certification-salary 
promotional plan of Dr. Brooks, 
was a step in the direction of re- 
duction in salary differentials 
which were actually begun in 1939. 

With this much of historical 
background behind us, we may 
now turn the spotlight upon a few 
items in our current present day 
situation, and repeat the question 
‘Negro North Carolinians—Which 
Way?” 

No one in this splendid audi- 
ence realizes more fully than I 
how imperfectly this attempt to 
sketch for you some of the out- 
standing stepping stones over 
which we have come since 1900 un- 
til now, has been done. So far as 
I can give them to you the state- 
ments made, while they may be de- 
tached and stand alone, they are 
nevertheless landmarks in the 
struggle made by a State to bring 
its services to all its people up to 
a high and desirable standard. 

Mention was made a moment ago 
that North Carolina has had only 
four State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction in forty years. The 
fourth, Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, is 
here today. You will learn in a 
few minutes that he is abundant- 
ly able to speak for himself. He 
assumed the duties of his high 
office in October, 1934. Since then 
he has served and endeared him- 
self to thousands and thousands of 
people of all races. Throughout his 
administration Dr. Erwin has in- 
sisted again and again in public 
addresses, in conferences with 
large and small goups of officials 
and other persons upon two mat- 
ters concerning Negro schools and 
colleges. 

First. That there shall be no 
backward steps taken in the entire 
program. 

Second. That there shall be 
straight ahead progress all the 
time in order that the Negro pub- 
lic schools and colleges may attain 
State standards at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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Superintendent Erwin has had 
a part, and a large part, in se- 
curing the improvements that have 
been made in the last seven and a 
half years. In 1940, he aided in 
organizing five district confer- 
ences for county and city super- 
intendents of schools, and _ per- 
sonally attended all these meet- 
ings. They were devoted entirely 
to a discussion of problems con- 
nected with Negro schools, and the 
sessions extended over one entire 
working day—we continued discus- 
sions one day until nearly six p.m. 
He has been always alert and ready 
to give the full weight of his high 
office as well as his own personal 
abilities to raise the standards of 
educaton among Negroes in North 
Carolina. 

Definite gains that have been 
made in recent years are: 


1. The length of the _ school 
term and the teacher pupil load are 
almost exactly the same for both 
races and have been so for several 
years. 5 


2. While there are still many 
small unsatisfactory school build- 
ings, there has been a decided in- 
crease in large school units—near- 
ly 300 with eight to thirty or more 
teachers — and a few more than 
300 with four to seven teachers. 

3. In six years since 1936, the 
number of buses used has _ in- 
creased from 282 to 653, and the 
number of pupils transported from 
9,326 to 42,572. 

4, Pupils in high school now 
number more than 42,000; stu- 
dents in college, 5,406. 

5. Teachers, 7,250 of them in 
all, average three and two-thirds 
years of college education. 

6. By June of this year the 
State will have spent, beginning 
in 1939, $626,000 in reducing sal- 
ary differentials. Next year, 1942- 
48, there is in the State budget 
$507,500 for this purpose. Within 
the four-year period, 1939-1943, 
the total sum for raising salaries 
of Negro teachers (not counting 
the annual increment) amounts to 
$1,133,500. 

7. Graduate and_ professional 
training was begun in 1939 at Dur- 
ham and Greensboro. Also provi- 
sion was made for advanced grad- 
uate training in universities out- 
side of the State. 
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8. Since 1940 vocational educa- 
tion units for Negro students have 
been very greatly increased. 

These eight items include in 
briefest form some of the positive 
improvements that have material- 
ized in recent years as results of 
the leadership of Governor Aycock, 
Dr. Joyner, Dr. Brooks, Superin- 
tendent Allen, Dr. Erwin, Dr. S. G. 
Atkins, Dr. J. E. Shepard, Dr. J. B. 
Dudley, Dr. E. E. Smith, Dr. P. W. 
Moore, Mrs. Annie W. Holland, and 
a host of other younger men and 
women of both races. The com- 
bined efforts of all these persons 
white and Negro since the begin- 
ning of the present century have 
prepared the whole population of 
North Carolina for growth and de- 
velopment of Negro education 
heretofore unknown anywhere. 

How can this prediction be real- 
ized? How can the deficiencies, 
the differentials which now exist— 
greatly reduced though they are 
from former conditions — be still 
further reduced and standards in 
Negro schools be brought up to 
State standards? 

In conclusion, may I bring for- 
ward two final considerations, viz: 

1. Negroes in North Carolina 
have direct access, personally and 
by correspondence, to the Gov- 
ernor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and all other 
State and local officials. By the 
use of these opportunities they 
may bring to these officers any 
educational or other matters which 
they may wish to discuss, and ex- 
pect a sympathetic and an under- 
standing hearing. Indeed it seems 
almost superfluous to mention 
such a suggestion as this, because 
Negroes have been availing them- 
selves of such conferencs for many 
years. Perhaps there should be 
wider and more frequent use of 
this privilege which belongs to all 
citizens of the State. 

Some one has said that Negroes 
in State service cannot speak out 
for the rights and privileges which 
Negroes should enjoy, but some- 
times do not have, in a democratic 
society such as ours. We all know 
there must be some mistake about 
that because the most potent voice 
among Negroes in North Carolina 
belongs to a man who is head of a 
Negro State college. So far as I 
know, no other Negro in the South 


or in the whole country has spoken 
over the radio, and to legislative 
committees with such freedom, 
frankness and _ straight-forward- 
ness as has Dr. James E. Shepard. 
He has addressed his remarks on 
the needs of Negroes in North 
Carolina in education, health, wel- 
fare, and in industry to the whole 
population of the State. There 
may be some persons who do not 
agree with him, who may have ex- 
pressed disapproval. If there have 
been such I have not heard of 
them. On the other hand dozens 
of influential people of both races 
have commended him highly for 
his efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of his people, and to make for 
better race relations throughout 
the State. 

Negro North Carolinians — 
which way? 

2. In view of what has been ac- 


‘complished, can we measure the 


needs, the tasks undone, and then 
with the two facts in mind, viz: 
past and present accomplishments 
vs. present and future needs—say, 
with the prophet of old: “Where 
unto we have already attained let 
us walk by the same rule let us 
mind the same things.” 








Minutes of the General Sessions of 
the Sixty-First Annual Meeting 
North Carolina Negro Teachers 
Association 

(Continued from Page 13) 
national emergency is really a time 
of great opportunity to improve 
the State. 

Superintendent P. G. Weaver, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Weaver, 
of Winston-Salem, was invited to 
speak briefly on his excellent pro- 
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gram of work for Negroes in pub- 
lic schools of Southern Pines, 
where he is employed. Everyone 
was pleased with his glowing re- 
port. 

At the close of this session the 
teachers were invited to a compli- 
mentary social given in the College 
Gymnasium by the local teachers. 
Everyone enjoyed the occasion. 
The number of teachers registered 
at this meeting was 1,302, but 
many more were in attendance for 
day sessions. 


The reports of the various com- 
mittees during the business ses- 
sion Saturday morning are found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The Role of the Negro College in 
the Present Crisis and in the 
Post-War Era 

(Continued from Page 10) 
building and making fast the fu- 
ture. 

Successful victories by the allied 
nations in war front battles are 
vital to any constructive future. 
The educational training today, 
this year, next year, of all the 
years it may encompass, of all per- 
sons for effective citizenship in a 
democracy and for useful and 
needed work are vital to any con- 
structive future. Our youth of to- 
day must be qualified to carry on 
and forward the peace we seek 
through victory. Education for 
victory!® until victory is won — 
education for peace until peace is 
won! 





9 Op. cit. 

10 Education for Victory, Official Bi-weekly of 
the United States Office of Education, Article by 
Studebaker, John W., Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Report of Examination 


NORTH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


From April 12, 1941, to April 2, 1942 


April 3, 1942. 


NortH CARroLtinA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 


We have examined accounting records pertaining to the cash receipts and dis- 


bursements of the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer of the North 


Carolina 


Negro Teachers Association for the period from April 12, 1941, to April 2, 1942. 

The system of recording financial transactions is briefly outlined as follows: 
All income, except interest on bank accounts, is received through the office of the 
Executive Secretary, who receipts for it on a special form provided for this purpose. 


These forms are numbered and show the name, and the amount paid in. 
plicates of these receipts are retained on file. 


The du- 
The Executive Secretary retains the 


funds until all checks are cleared through his bank, and also makes refunds for over- 


payments of dues, etc. 


The balance is then remitted to the Treasurer for deposit. 


Dr. Elder, the Treasurer, makes all disbursements for expenses, etc., except those 
made by Dr. Davis, the Executive Secretary during the convention, upon authority of 
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vouchers signed by Dr. J. W. Seabrook, President, Mrs. Maude 
Mitchell Jeffers, Recording Secretary, and Dr. G. H. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 

The cash receipts as shown by the Executive Secretary’s 
duplicate receipt book were traced by us to the bank state- 
ments of the Executive Secretary’s account for the period. 
The recorded disbursements of the Secretary and of the 
Treasurer were compared with the cancelled bank checks 
and with authorized vouchers for the period. Statements of 
the recorded receipts and disbursements of the Executive 
Secretary and of the Treasurer, are presented herewith. 

The cash balance at the close of business April 2, 1942, veri- 
fied by direct correspondence with the Mechanics & Farmers 
Bank of Durham and the Commercial National Bank of 
Charlotte, is as follows: 


Checking Accounts $2,809.63 





Savings ACCOUNt —.----------------s--ceeseeseeceee eer 2,708.31 
On Hand for Deposit—mailed to bank 

April 3, 1942 2 ..----ccscceoseseeencecneesesccgeseesssctceecencss 157.85 
TOGA ccce--ccecceeceesoscccecucdacee Shee seeedeeee ren steu~Saberceceersaeseanae $5,675.79 


A comparison of the budget estimates with actual expendi- 
tures is also included as a part of this report. The expendi- 
tures were $467.43 less than the budget. 

The scope of our examination was confined to recorded cash 
transactions and did not include any investigation as to 
properties or other assets, or liabilities, and no provision has 
been made for prepaid or accrued items or for depreciation. 

ErRNst & ERNST, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


CASH RECEIPTS, AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 
Norra Carotrva Necro TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
From April 12, 1941 to April 2, 1942 





Balance April 12, 1941 - 2.212 eee $2,197.19 
RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues. -.:...----------------2-----se--e-eteee ero $4,064.00 
Placement = Isr Ce Uln were sere ese rereeeeceees 26.00 
TING DEUS CUPS: eect eee eee eee eee eee es nal erent eee ae $4,090.00 
Motale tombe eAGCOUM LOCH OTs jee seatee enna eee eeroaeeeee cans $6,287.19 
DISBURSEMENTS 
GOmveltiom—. HXPSM SC! were seco peee eases eee wee $ 359.25 
Executive Committee Meeting --......-.-...-----.--- 58.53 
Salary of Executive Secretary......-..--.-----------— Lgocoo 
Adult Education 50.00 
Intangible Tax = 84 
Banik Servicer Cia Sey mecca erento seer seee ce ceceoeaee ss 1.00 
Remittamces stom Utes WGC Teeeeeeeee neers te tec ees 3,873.23 
TQ Gall {DTS DULG S CTI Tit Sess eresees serene ener eae tee eee eee $4,476.18 
Balance April v2 yak 9A 2 eee eee see aes ede eeeeeeee $1,811.01 


CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—TREASURER 
NorruH CArotinA Necro TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
From April 12, 1941 to April 2, 1942 








Baieees A porn Al 2 lS Ai eee ee ee eee ene mene me eee ee $4,321.88 
RECEIPTS 
Remittances from Executive Secretary.......... $3,873.23 
Imterest Recelved—Bamlks i ieereccsceseeteee see tecectes 39.06 
Intangible Tax Redeposited by Bank  .......... 10.23 
Total Receipts * 2.2. ee ee $3,922.52 
Totalito. bevAccounted Worse cere eee eee $8,244.40 
Presidents “OMGe wen ce eee $ 100.00 
Recording Secretary a 50.00 
PreASUrer’ S20 MiG eine ee ee ee en 50.00 
Publication and Mailing of RE&cORD.......-.......... Wo04.09 
HXCCULI VE spGCretanty Ss «© MCG ers 2 eee ee Cy ene es 
Executive Committee Meeting 95.07 
College Section BE So ee aed 4.70 
Hieh School Seqhom.0.. 40) a ie, ~ 100.00 


Elementary -Secuuomie ses. oo eeee, 54,22 





Home Hconomies Section .............. 22.21 
NMigtsic Section |. yew <n Pere 
iphyRi cal HOMCatiOn "ey eweetew..-fcce wide eee 25.00 


PE Slr Sewn ral ae eae Te 






Convention: Hix Pp CNS@ pte cess soe eens 
Salary of Executive Secretary 
Interracial Commission 





Western. Distinct e-- == se 
IPIGdINOn te DISTRLG teeter 
NOLES FETT LTS GI C terse tesa eet eee eee 
Sombie aster rey LSI C tye em enesee eaten neta eee es 
Negro Life and History =22.--22 
American Teachers Association -.. ‘ 
Oxford=Colored= Or pliaale ee teeters eeneercs esas 75.00 
Gamp) Whispering, Pines jess = ees 50.00 
INGAUASCE Pie cseptect ccs wane cues ted 100.00 
Intangible Tax 1.50 
Fidelity Bonds 20.00 
Audits Report, =19 41 oie ee 35.79 
Total DiISDUTSCMUEM US) sie seseeee- set ete eee eens $4,379.62 
BalancecA prill 2250619 42 cei ee ee eee $3,864.78 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES WITH 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


Norru CArotina NrEGRo TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
From April 12, 1941 to April 2, 1942 










Under 
Over* 
Budget Actual Expended 
Presidents Office 222222 ...$ 100.00 $ 100.00 
Recording Secretary se 50.00 50.00 
Apeeyenstpnteverss (Olas) a 50.00 50.00 
Publication and Mailing of 
RECORD = if: ee ee ene 1,300.00 1,334.99 - 
Executive Secretary’s Office ........ 375.00 321.22 5 
Executive Committee Meetings .... 200.00 153.60 46.40 
College Section #2225 eres 50.00 4.70 45.30 
Highs School (Sections 22.2 100.00 0/020 Oatieyeeescene 
Elementary Section -.........-.. ; 54.22 45.78 
Home Economics Section j 22.21 27.79 
Wisi Ge S eCtione tcc ; 31.42 6.42* 
Industrial Department -........--...... 2O.ON 5 Secs erocecte 25.00 
ACW BCC art OMe te ore ees i 50:0 0et = ees 


Physical Education 
Convention Expenses 

















Salary of Executive Secretary .... 1,600.00 1,600.00 -....... 
1DiaaVen gra CON me eer eee | | OMAVLINY eis eecce 300.00 
Interracial Commission 1.0020 Ogee 
District Organizations 200.90 24.10 
Negro Life and History 50-00 cee enees 
American Teachers Association .. 50.00 50.0.0 tae ares 
Colored Orphanage =2.-2-..-2. =. 75.00 75:00 eee ee 
Camp Whispering Pines -..-.--.-.-... 50.00 500.00 sees 
Vf rae eA Te See aan see ace ace eens SASH Dei al antes os tnd 25.00 
Library Section : 25.00 
SINT GAPS) Gi Pn te eae 2 ee ate re ce : 00 (- =~ 23s 
Not Provided For in Budget: 
Tara t umn G3 BG ye DS yeaa oe ee cee eee se ae 2.34 2.34* 
(Audit) Report; 104 lass : Sost0n 
Bank Service Charge ‘ 1.00* 
Fidelity Bonds .......--------------------2 -s-s-ee--- 20.00* 
FINO teal ese rotece rote tees a een $467.43 
RECONCILEMENT OF CASH ACCOUNTS 
NortH CAROLINA NEGRO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
From April 12, 1941 to April 2, 1942 
OFFICE OF TREASURER 
Balance as reported by Mechanics & 
Farmers Bank: 
Checking Account $1,156.47 
Savings Account ........ 2,708.31 
——— $3,864.78 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Balance as reported by Commercial 
National Bank: 
CHECK es AC COUT Eee aa ee ee eee $1,653.16 
Total in MBA | ol oes ae x ere ee ees $5,517.94 
Add: i 
Cash on Hand April 2, 1942, mailed to Com- 
mercial National’ Bank April 3719420 eee 157.85 


Balance Per Books, April 2, 1942 0... $5,675.79 



























































WHEN I AM OLD 


By OLIVIA NANTON, M.A. 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh, N. C. 


I hope when I am old, 

And my face is wrinkled and brown, 
That there will be no trace 

Of bitterness nor frown. 


I hope the lines that will be there 
Show sweetness; not beguile 

But traces of a good full life 
With many a pleasant smile, 


I hope when I am old 
And my hair is silver gray 
That I can still be patient 
With children at their play. 


I hope when I am old 
And face the setting sun, 
That I can bravely face myself 
And say to myself, well done. 


* * * 


Vee ROB GE Mase WPI; 


By OLIVIA NANTON, M.A. 
Crosby-Garfield School, Raleigh, N. C. 


On Monday he is selfish, 
He’s meddlesome, he’s mad; 
On Tuesday he’s obedient, 
He’s friendly he is glad. 


On Wednesiay he is thoughtless, 
He’s cruel and mean; 

On Thursday he treats me 
As if I were queen. 


On Friday he greets me 

With joy and surprise . . 
I can’t see his faults 

There are tears in my eyes. 


** % *k 


THE SHOE-SHINE BOY 


By OLIVIA NANTON, M.A. 
Crosby-Garjfield School, Raleigh, N. C. 


With cap in reverse, a jingling purse, 
He stands on every corner; 
The way he smiles and welcomes me 
He seems to be the owner. 
Shine, Mister? Shine, Mister? 
Spare five minutes of your time? 
Shine, Mister? Shine, Mister? 
Make them new for just a dime. 


With paper in hand, I take a stand; 
He whistles all the time 
I wonder how the shoe-shine boy 
Gives so much for a dime. 
Thanks, Mister! Thanks, Mister! 
Sends me smiling on my way; 
THANKS, MISTER! THANKS, MISTER! 
Stays with me all through the day. 













































































Shaw University 


Summer School | 


Raleigh, N. C. 


An Integral Part of the University 


FIRST SESSION— 
JUNE Sei On Wivesrs 


SECOND SESSION— 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 21 


1042 
Under the Supervision of the Division of Negro 
Education. State Department of Education 


RALEIGH 


4 


-:- Offerings -:- 
Courses for those holding: 
(a) Elementary Certificates, any class 


(b) Primary and Grammar Grade Certificates 
Classes Gy Beanden: 


Several courses will be available for principals and 
supervisors. 

Courses will also be offered for those desiring col- 
lege credit. : 





for COMPLETE INFORMATION, write I" NELSON H. HARRIS, Director 
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Youth 


Blest hope of Earth! 
What your fathers were not 
You may become! 
What your fathers did not do 
You may accomplish! 
Where they failed, you may succeed. 
Where they faltered, you may tread. 


The hope of a generation and an age 

Is locked within your hearts and heads! 

Earth's mightiest tasks are poised to drop into your hands, 
’Trusting the fate of mankind to you! 

You are strong! 

You are youth! 

Forge ahead! 


NORMAN R. DIXON 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville 
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Our New Faculty Member -- WAR 


By IRA DEA. REID 


Department of Sociology, Atlanta University 


Address at Sixtieth Annual Meeting N. CO. Teachers Association 


N Monday morning, 

: walked into every school 

@ / and college in this coun- 

( 15 ber. He was unwelcome 

but expected. Every 

president knew on that morning 

that war had been added to his 
lum. 

A faculty meeting was called. 
the room as there were teachers. 
The president or principal was as 
quiet and uncertain. He began: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, another 
In the language of our President, 
‘This is war.’ The additional seats 
idea of what has happened to our 
faculty since last Friday. Because 
I want you to realize his impor- 
tance on our faculty. I also want 

Our new faculty member is not 
yet six years old. Though he has 
born on March 7, 1936, when Ger- 
man troops moved into the demili- 
has visited every continent on the 
face of the earth. He paid us his 
this war is young he is widely trav- 
eled. In 1937 he was busy in the 
Central Europe. 1939 found him 
in Spain and expanding throughout 
has been working his way toward 
our continent. 
an expensive faculty member, I 
must tell you that his ravages have 
temporary poverty than any other 
recurrent phenomenon. When his 
with us the world spent enough to 
give every family in England, 


December 8, 1941, there 
try a new faculty mem- 
teacher, supervisor, principal and 
staff, to his budget, to his curricu- 
_ There were twice as many seats in 
calm and sober as his faculty was 
“fever-fit” has struck humanity. 
in this room will give you some 
war will be with us for some time 
you to know him thoroughly. 
been developing since 1919 he was 
tarized Rhine zone. Since then he 
initial visit yesterday. Though 
Far East. In 1938 he was busy in 
Europe and Africa. Since then he 
Because he is going to be such 
probably contributed more to con- 
father, World War Number 1, was 
France, Germany, Russia, the 


United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia a $2,500 house on a $500 
acre lot with $1,000 worth of fur- 
niture; to build a $5,000,000 library 
for every community of 200,000 in- 
habitants or more in each of these 
countries, and to provide a $10,- 
000,000 university in each of these 
communities. The amount of 
money we spent could at a reason- 
able rate of interest yield enough 
to pay indefinitely $1,000 a year 
to an army of 125,000 teachers and 
125,000 nurses... and there would 
have been enough left over to buy 
at a fair price every piece of prop- 
erty and all the wealth in France 
and Belgium. 


Our present war comes at a time 
when at least 75 per cent of our 
budget is devoted to paying the 
bills of his ancestors and in getting 
ready for future visits of his de- 
scendants. He comes to challenge 
us between the Utopia of our goals 
and the chaos of our existence. 
Soon we shall move in one direction 
or the other. 


We must get him out. We shall 
have to do so by winning in battle, 
in negotiations and in planning. 
Wishing will not make it so. Some 
of you remember what happened 
when last war was in our midst, 
do you not? He affected us in three 
areas—curricular change, staff and 
enrollment, and participation in 
general patriotic activities. Cur- 


ricular changes were many. Ath- 


letic programs were sharply re- 
duced. Some subjects were dropped, 
most conspicuous among them Ger- 
man. This action took place at 
first in particular localities upon 
the initiative of the principal, the 
parents, patriotic societies or stu- 
dents .. 
refused to continue their work. 
Later the government ordered all 
such teaching stopped. Students 
received full credit even for unfin- 
ished work. This ban on the use 
of foreign languages did not apply 
to the schools except for German. 
Colleges continued to teach Ger- 
man in some cases, and defended 


. In some cases students - 


its importance for military effi- 
ciency. I am startled as I recall 
that the papers of the day con- 
tained numerous pleas to study 
South American languages and his- 
tory to prepare for the coming re- 
orientation of American trade and 
cultural intercourse. Apparently 
few of us took the suggestion. 

Military training was_ intro- 
duced into several colleges—the 
practice became uniform with the 
establishment of the SATC in 1918. 
The diversion of time to drill was 
at the expense of academic sub- 
jects. Although there were many 
efforts to carry the plan down to 
the high school, this occurred in 
only a few places. In some in- 
stances women and girls also were 
drilled. 

Courses were reoriented in two 
general ways. Many subjects re- 
ceived new content based upon the 
war—courses in history focused 
upon the current war. Home eco- 
nomics courses rather generally 
turned from personal sewing and 
cooking to Red Cross work and 
conservation recipes. New courses 
were added. There were first-aid 
courses, gardening, auto mechan- 
ics, telegraphy, stenography, food 
conservation, thrift lessons and 
many others.- In the colleges we 
set up coaching schools in French 
and geography. We reached out 
and did educational programs in 
the camps of our vicinities. All of 
us wanted courses on loyalty, pa- 
triotism and the war. Our teach- 
ers conventions discussed little ex- 
cept the war. All of this undoubt- 
edly continued to a deterioration 
of learning in the _ established 
courses of study. 


In those days, too, our school 
enrollments were affected. Young 
men left school to enlist in the 
army and to work on farms. Pleas 
to have them remain until their 
country called for them were of 
little avail. The SATC kept many 
of them in college. School officials 
carried through many plans for © 
granting high school boys full 
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credits in courses even though 
they left school weeks earlier to 
work on farms. When the war 
ended, plans were afoot to stop 
schools from six weeks to two 
months earlier in order to release 
needed labor. Vacations were 
lengthened in many states during 
the winter of 1917 in order to con- 
serve fuel. In the fall of 1918 spe- 
cial vacations were initiated to pre- 
vent the spread of influenza. Some 
places then went on a six-day-a- 
week schedule in order to make up 
the lost time. 

Schools lost staff members as 
well as pupils. Many principals 
and male teachers resigned to en- 
list—many went to officer training 
camps. College presidents and 
professors were granted leaves to 
serve their government. Many of 
our schools were closed because of 
the shortage of teachers. 

Even in those.days the efforts of 
the schools were interlocked with 
those of the war effort. We were 
patriotic; we promoted civic enter- 
prise upon civic enterprise. We 
discharged ‘‘disloyal’’ teachers, 
purged our song books; were se- 
verer in punishment and contem- 
plated putting girls in uniforms as 
a measure of thrift, a symbolic ges- 
ture of democracy. In some in- 
stances we conducted endowment 
drives for colleges as an aid to 
democracy. We took censuses of 
stock, sewed and knitted for the 
Red Cross, staged benefits for vari- 
ous war funds, organized “On to 
Berlin” Savings Stamps Clubs, col- 
lected “smokes'for soldiers” or co- 
operatively bought bonds. We 
wrote essays on patriotism and had 
junior four-minute speakers. 

There is no doubt about the fact 
that the many ceremonies and ac- 
tivities had a harmful effect upon 
the school’s educational effective- 
ness. We asked ourselves, should 
children in the lower grades be 
learning lessons instead of solicit- 
ing for money, learning patriotic 
rituals only to be forgotten when 
ends, taught conservation 
practices adapted to a severe war 
economy, when their knowledge is 
primarily for future use? We 
asked, are we justified in excusing 
children from school to work in the 
fields because of a threatened labor 
shortage? Are we justified in mak- 
ing wholesa!e modification of our 


war 


curricula due to war interests? 
These were questions that a soci- 
ologist did not answer; they were 
answered by the citizens. Unfor- 
tunately they were seldom posed, 
and once in the war situation it 
was all too easy to forget non-war 


values in organizational function-. 


ing. 

Winning this war, we must all 
agree, is the Number One task of 
the nation at war. But at the same 
time there must be a preparation 
for winning the peace, and there 
persists in our culture objectives 
from normal days which cannot be 
completely sacrificed for the war 
goal. (If all other objectives are 
sacrificed a nation cannot but be 
defeated by its own success—the 
reason for fighting the war disap- 
pears....) Let us remember that 
education must be continued in 
spite of the need for peach-pits, 
and tinfoil, the need for farm la- 
bor. It is especially dangerous to 
permit the introduction of emo- 
tionalism into the curriculum or 
the school. The fleeting emotions 
and suspicions of wartime may 
leave a lifelong impression upon 
our young people who are, we hope, 
preparing for a life of more nor- 
mal thoughts and actions. . 

He sighed, though, for a moment 
and continued: 

In the year 1922 a learned Ger- 
man publication printed some 


‘studies of social life among birds. 


Pale and remote as they may seem 
against the flame, pillage, and car- 
nage of total war, they provide a 
parable for you to ponder. 

The flocks of birds patiently ob- 
served over many years were not 
confused, formless societies. On 
the contrary they are organized 
according to a clear-cut scheme 
which is termed the “pecking 
order.” This social system is es- 
tablished by successive fights, not 
only between cocks, but between 
hens. Once two birds have fought 
they have determined, temporarily 
at least, their pecking order. 
Thereafter the winner has the 
right to peck the loser without 
fear of being pecked in return. If 
the two birds reached for the same 
morsel of food at the same instant, 
the inferior bird automatically 
yie'ds his claim. The jealous swag- 
gering young bird, growing strong- 
er, must fight the older birds to 
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enlarge his right to food and hens; 
while any newcomer entering the 
flock finds his place in the pecking 
order by a series of fights. This 
pecking order is obviously a close 
analogy for the structure of human 
societies. The unending struggle 
for status between warring nations 
is only a gigantic and bloody ver- 
sion of the war between the birds; 
for today, and in previous cen- 
turies, the world has been divided 
by geography into a number of dis- 
tinct, continental pecking orders. 
In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, England won her 
place as top bird in the European 
poultry yard. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, France, under Na- 
poleon, attempted to challenge 
British supremacy and failed. With 
little effort England extended her 
power to Asia by defeating Russia 
in the Crimean War and forcing 
China to her knees. Japan, an in- 
dustrial adolescent, trampled China 
and Russia to become number two 
nation in the Orient, while Ger- 
many beat France in 1870 to ac- 
quire a similar status in Europe. 
Africa in the middle nineteenth 
century was dominated largely by 
a number of great imperial tribes, 
each supreme in its own region— 
such as the Dahomey on the West . 
Coast and the Zulus in the south. 
These finally had to bow to the 
various European powers, and par- 
ticularly to England. By 1900 the 
Eastern Hemisphere was one great 
international system, with England 
at its head. English might, as ex- 
pressed in her vast navy, was held 
in awe, English wealth and English 
soldiers unfailingly won England’s 
wars. The English language es- 
tablished itself everywhere. The 
English gentleman was the model 
and envy of all peoples, as the 
French gentleman had been in the 
days of Louis XIV. English public 
opinion was consulted by the 
world; and the will of England’s 
government was somewhat more 
than half of international !aw. 
Owing to a certain farsighted 
moderation in her imperialism, a 
willingness to share the spoils, 
England managed to make allies of 
some of the lesser nations— 
France, Russia, Japan. For she 
anticipated the day when Ger- 
many, a relatively young and grow- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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In Behalf of Literacy 


By A. RUSSELL BROOKS 


Chairman of the English Department, A. and T. College 


NE of the most distinc- 
tive features of Ameri- 
can education is its di- 


@ / | versity of aims, out- 
looks, and philosophies. 
Especially is this true 


in the secondary and 
college areas, where it has some- 
times resulted in serious confu- 
sion. High schools whose teachers 
do not know what they have 
trained pupils for pass them on to 
colleges whose faculties have not 
quite made up their minds as to 
what they intend to do with them. 
They are juggled about by peda- 
gogues who not only fail to agree 
on general aims but differ as to the 
approximate degree of proficiency 
which a student should attain in 
certain specific subjects. The ef- 
fect of this disorder on the lan- 
guage equipment of high school 
graduates will be considered here. 

Whether the high school serves 
as a foundation for vocational 
training, as a trade school, as a 
preparation for college, or as a 
“preparation for life,” and however 
various and conflicting might be 
the general objectives of high 
school teachers, there must be a 
few common denominators of the 
many systems and philosophies of 
secondary school education. The 
principal of a vocational high 
school is not likely to discredit the 
assumptions of the exclusive pre- 
paratory school principal who holds 
that when his boys and girls march 
up for their diplomas they must 
have learned at least how to add, 
subtract, and divide, read a news- 
paper article, and write a letter. 
These things, the two will in all 
probability agree, their graduates 
should be able to do no matter what 
they have chosen as their liveli- 
hoods. 

It should not be difficult, there- 
fore, to say what the college does 
expect, and ought to expect, in re- 
gard to the language equipment of 
incoming freshmen. This the 
writer will attempt to do, after he 


has pointed out the kind of lan- 
guage which they command when 
they enter. Conclusions are based 
on a study of not very untypical 
freshmen in the Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, an institution which in a few 
ways is like most American col- 
leges and which in more ways is 
typical of Negro colleges. An at- 
tempt also will be made to point 
out the causes of widespread ig- 
norance of the English language 
on the part of those who have fin- 
ished our high schools and to sug- 
gest a few remedies. 


In the one-hour theme which is 
part of our annual English Place- 
ment Test for freshmen, one boy 
writes, ‘““The most experence I has 
had for the last four Years Is Corn 
raiseing.” We are forced to the 
conclusion that he spent little of 
that time studying the English 
language. Another young man did 
at least let out the secret of his 
having been to high school by say- 
ing that two of his “friends was 
sitting in the back seat just like 
they did when we was senier to- 
gether.” And a girl, who by sev- 
eral identical misspellings of the 
term high school becomes the liv- 
ing miracle of a person that passed 
all requirements for her diploma 
without ever suspecting that the 
word high did not end with the let- 
ter t. In a statement which is a 
masterpiece of flagrant contradic- 
tion, halting inarticulateness, and 
grammatical homicide, she remi- 
nisces: “My summer have been 
fine, but bad. As I was about to 
leave my hight school, I was the 
most gladdest one in town,. but as 
you know.” 


Not just a few, but many of 
them were unable to spell the fol- 
lowing basic yet simple words: 
father, women, college, every, first, 
president, which, house, and begin. 
Frequently recurring versions of 
these words were farther, wemon, 
collage, evry, frist, prisident, wich, 
hous, and began. A thing was said 


to be importance rather than im- 
portant; a person was interesting 
in something rather than inter- 
ested; and there was something of 
which existed rather than which 
existed. The apostrophe was as 
freely employed for the plural of 
nouns as for the formation of the 
possessive case; during and doing 
were used interchangeably; often 
a student done something rather 
than did it; and with barefaced im- 
pudence many a single verb tagged 
along in the company of plural 
nouns. Witness this excerpt from 
a student’s journal of his vacation 
days: “My borther’s who lives in 
Naw Yourk city sent for me. I 
went to show’s, theatar’s, dance’s.” 


Now this kind of writing cannot 
with justice be termed representa- 
tive of graduates of Negro high 
schools, but it was characteristic 
of practically all of the 143 fresh- 
men who failed the Placement Test 
at the beginning of last year’s fall 
quarter. And a large number of 
those that belong in the lower reg- 
ister of the 211 who passed have 
been found to differ in no very ap- 
preciable degree from their less 
lucky classmates. This fact, of 
course, indicates a limitation in the 
test which, like all things devised 
by human hands, falls short of per- 
fection. The writer is not aware 
of any wholly successful method 
of measuring proficiency in Eng- 
lish composition with complete 
scientific objectiveness. 


Finding certain highly adver- 
tized t-crossing, i-dotting, and 
blank-filling tests inadequate for 
discovering whether a student can 
write a correct, accurate statement 
of his thoughts, we devised our 
own test, the purpose of which is 
to place freshmen in two cate- 
gories. One of these categories, 
the non-credit, Sub-Freshman Eng- 
lish class, is composed of all those 
whose English is exceptionally in- 
ferior; the other is composed of 
those who passed and who there- 
fore are permitted to enter the first 
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of three required Freshman Eng- 
lish courses. Included in the second 
group are students whose language 
equipment ranges from not very 
bad (but bad) to very good. The 
not very bad students have three 
quarters of regular required work 
during which, it is believed, they 
can satisfy the minimum require- 
ments, at least. The very good or 
excellent ones, who do sometimes 
gladden us with their appearance, 
are occasionally exempted from a 
portion of the total composition re- 
quirement. 

How difficult is the test ? In other 
words, how much English do we 
expect high school graduates to 
know before they are admitted into 
regular Freshman English? Stu- 
dents who are capable of doing ac- 
ceptable work in seventh-grade 
composition can pass this test and 
thereby be admitted. They are 
first asked to write, from slow and 
carefully enunciated dictation, a 
few sentences containing words 
like father, college, boys, boy’s, 
haven’t, busy, and the like. They 
must next identify the nouns and 
verbs in these sentences. Then 
after a very short and simple vo- 
cabulary test, they are given, 
through dictation, a few words to 
spell. These are practical, every- 
day words which they in all prob- 
ability will frequently use in per- 
sonal and business letters during 
their lives and upon which, con- 
ceivably, might rest their welfare 
and happiness in the years ahead. 
Finally, they are instructed to use 
about an hour in writing certain of 
their experiences which either they 
enjoyed or for some other reason 
vividly remembered. Since the 
content of our Freshman English 
courses is almost wholly composi- 
tion (with a review of grammar), 
the test does not include oral 
speech, silent reading, or literature. 

This theme on personal experi- 
ences is valued at 50 points; the 
other parts of the test are together 
worth 50 points. Students who 
make less than 60 and therefore 
fail the test are usually unable to 
spell more than from three to eight 
of the ordinary words dictated, and 

hey show that they have not 
learned to write simple ideas with- 
out numerous errors in spelling, 
punctuation and grammar. 


Of the 355 last year’s freshmen 
who took the test at the beginning 
of the fall quarter,* the number 
of failures would certainly have 
been close to two hundred had it 
not been for the low passing grade 


and for the ‘fact that backward 


students have some opportunity 
for catching up on serious defi- 
ciencies in the three required 
courses of regular Freshman Eng- 
lish. 

Two hundred and seventy-four 
of the examinees graduated from 
high schools in North Carolina, 50 
from high schools in other South- 
ern states, and 380 from high 
schools in Northern states. Forty- 
eight and five-tenths per cent of 
the students from North Carolina 
high schools failed, as did 25 per 
cent of those from other Southern 
states, and only 3.2 per cent from 
Northern states were numbered 
among the casualties. 


The validity of any hidebound 
conclusions based on this one test, 
which indeed comprised a relatively 
small number of Negro high school 
graduates would naturally be open 
to question. Rather strong, never- 
theless, are certain implications, 
especially for Southern secondary 
education in general and North 
Carolina secondary education in 
particular. It would seem that col- 
leagues below the Mason and Dixon 
line, particularly those in our own 
State, need to stop up more of the 
leaks through which so many near- 
illiterates are being allowed to pass. 
We shall refrain from adducing 
any postulates here, leaving them 
rather to those who see in these 
implications rich material for fur- 
ther and more extensive investiga- 
tion. Excepting this one indul- 
gence, our present purpose does not 
include such comparisons, as inter- 
esting as they might be. It is 
enough that we become aware of 
the pitiable condition of a large 
number of our high school gradu- 
ates in regard to their training in 
the use of the English language. 


Now what are some of the causes 
of this state of affairs which by 
no flight of the imagination can 
be regarded as other than deplor- 
able? Of one fact we can be cer- 
tain: The old game of passing the 
buck, which teachers of all levels 
of public and private education 


_English. 
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have so long enjoyed, leads to ex- 
actly nowhere. All alike share in 
the blame. 

Let us look first at the institu- 
tions of higher learning. The pre- 
vailing attitude among many col- 
lege administrators is that any- 
body can teach English. If the 
enrollment is unexpectedly large 
and the present supply of English 
teachers small, the assistant li- 
brarian, the history teacher, the 
matron, or one of the secretaries 
can fill the bill. One college in Vir- 
ginia goes so far as to state spe- 
cifically that any one who holds 
the position of Dean of Women 
must number among her duties the 
teaching of a course in Freshman 
This notion of well- 
meaning but ill-informed adminis- 
trators seems to be based on two 
fallacies: first, that any one who 
has graduated from college and is 
employed in a college ought, ipso 
facto, to be able to teach English; 
and, secondly, that any one who 
speaks or writes acceptable Eng- 
lish knows it well enough to teach 
it. Concerning the first of these 
errors, be it said that many per- 
sons on college staffs, North and 
South, white and colored, are as 
close to illiterate as their own per- — 
sonal prestige and that of the in- 
stitutions for which they labor can 
possibly permit without serious 
embarrassment. And about the 
second, English teachers are born 
as well as made. Those trained in 
other fields, but whose education 
has admittedly included the incul- 
cation of habits of effective ex- 
pression, have with few exceptions 
neither the inclination, the pati- 
ence, nor the technical equipment. 
requisite for successful teaching of 
English. 

Subscription to these fallacies 
has too frequently contributed to a 
more direct and immediate source 
of trouble; namely, unsatisfactory 
teachers, with their indifference, 
laxness, and absence of a sense of 
direction. It becomes easy for stu- 
dents to pass their composition 
courses, and, thanks to our peren- 
nial fetish, the almighty credit- 
hour, many of them, noticing that 
they have more “credicks” in Eng-— 


(Continued on Page Hight) 





* The papers of additional freshmen entering at 
other times during the school year were not used 
in this study. 
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State Adult Education--A Critical 


Evaluation 


Department of Education, A. and T. College, Greensboro 


DULT education, which 

is now and for some 

time has been, an ac- 

cepted member of the 
ors educational family in 
Us eS North Carolina, has in 

that state assumed a 
position of vast and far-reaching 
importance. But as no human 
undertaking is ever perfect, there 
are many opportunities for im- 
provement. First, let us critically 
examine the Adult Education of- 
ferings in the State. We find six 
types of education offered. They 
are: Literacy, Public Affairs Edu- 
cation, Parent Education, Voca- 
tional Education, Leisure Time 
Education, and General Adult 
Education. Thus all the principal 
phases of adult activity seem to be 
represented. All five of Bryson’s 
functions are in a measure ac- 
complished: the remedial, occupa- 
tional, relational, liberal, and po- 
litical. My criticism is not directed 
at the offering, but rather at the 
proportionate emphasis given the 
various phases of it. There is in- 
sufficient attention given to Public 
Affairs Education, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and General Adult Educa- 
tion, especially during certain 
years, as compared to Literacy 
Education. 

I am not trying to undervalue 
the importance of a literate public, 
but simply to point out that mere 
literacy in itself is not enough to 
create an intelligent, civic-minded 
group consciousness. Although 
North Carolina has had to cope 
with the literacy problem in far 
too many counties and cities, the 
terms literacy and adult education 
are not synonymous. Probably 
North Carolina alone is not to be 
blamed for confusing literacy with 
adult education. It might be 
traced back to the National Emer- 
gency Program of 1933. This pro- 
gram, as you will remember, listed 


literacy as the chief justification of 
its existence. 

I would suggest that various 
phases of the work which are not 
now being carried on in some of 
the districts and counties be intro- 
duced into them. Gradually they 
can be introduced as interest and 
demand are created for them. 

I would further suggest the en- 
largement of the Negro division of 
the work. For instance, there is 
a disproportionately small number 
of Negro classes and teachers in 
the State as compared to the same 
for whites. This is true even in 
those counties where Negroes com- 
prise a relatively high percentage 
of the total population. There must 
be cultivated an appreciation of 
the fact that the South and the 
nation can advance only in so far 
as the submerged black race is also 
advanced. Wide-awake | leaders, 
interesting programs, and better 
publicity would help alleviate this 
condition. 

North Carolina is fairly progres- 
sive in its method of financing its 
work in Adult Education. The 
matching principle is used here, 
which is good in so far as it tends 
to stimulate local interest in order 
that state funds may be forthcom- 
ing. The matching principle, how- 
ever, serves as a deterrent to the 
poorer or less-favored counties. A 
better plan might be the awarding 
of state funds on a population per- 
centage basis as is done by the 
Federal Government in granting 
certain of its vocational subsidies. 
Or funds might be allocated on an 
average attendance basis as is done 
in Connecticut and California. In 
these states the administrative 
funds are matched on a fifty-fifty 
basis and the remainder of the 
money allocated on the average 
daily attendance principle. 

The teachers in the North Caro- 
lina program are generally of high 


grade since the same certification 
standards set for public school 
teachers throughout the State are 
set for teachers of Adult Educa- 
tion. I think this is noteworthy 
and shows a desire on the part of 
North Carolinians for trained 
leadership. But I also believe that 
something more than academic 
class hours are needed for the suc- 
cessful teaching of adults. In ad- 
dition to and beyond academic 
training, experience is needed— 
not merely experience in teaching 
children. For the jobs of teaching 
children and of teaching adults 
differ. The prospective Adult Edu- 
cation teacher or leader should 
have experience in leading discus- 
sion groups, forums, workers’ 
councils, etc., if he is to be success- 
ful. Certain personality traits are 
also desirable. A sympathetic at- 
titude toward all persons, regard- 
less of class or educational defi- 
ciencies, must be present. 

The organization machinery in 
North Carolina for Adult Educa- 
tion is well worked out. Details 
are cared for. Supervision of the 
program is very effective. Yet full 
democracy in the operation of the 
program is allowed. For example, 
no uniform curriculum is_ pre- 
scribed throughout the State, but 
the curriculum is adapted to meet 
the exigencies of particular dis- 
tricts and communities. The local 
superintendent can determine the 
curriculum in his locality with the 
aid of the local Community School 
Councils by feeling the public pulse 
of needs and interests through 
questionnaires and similar tech- 
niques. 

An important administrative de- 
vice to insure protection of state 
and local money is the setting of 
minimum enrollment and attend- 
ance figures. The minimum en- 
rollment is ten students, and the 
average attendance six. And if 
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for two consecutive sessions the 
class attendance falls below six, 
the class is discontinued. 

Another far-sighted feature of 
the program is the cooperation of 
the State Adult Education Pro- 
gram with other community and 
state agencies and the _ public 
school system. This prevents dup- 
lication of effort and at the same 
time insures against omission of 
important work. 

It is hoped that free discussion 
of current issues among adults 
(both black and white) in the State 
will be furthered through enlarg- 
ing the forum activities. Even 
though many forums do not result 
in changed personal or group be- 
havior of a desirable sort, yet the 
movement as a whole is a good 
one and both races in North Caro- 
lina need more stimulation to 
group thinking. As J. W. Stude- 
baker and C. S. Williams say in 
their “Education for Democracy,” 
“Forums stimulate further study 
and independent investigation, de- 
velop critical attitudes that de- 
mand validation of claims, promote 
tolerance and open-mindedness, 
and train in logical thinking.” 
Studebaker says: “Forums equip 
citizens with civic intelligence to 
cope with the problems of our Na- 
tion and our day.” Increasing use 
should be made of forums as an 
educational activity for white and 
Negro adults living in the rural 
areas. In the main the forums so 
far established in the State have 
been confined to the cities. There 
is a definite need to serve persons 
who live in areas where forums, 
art centers, and the like are not 
available. 

Another important adult educa- 
tion medium is the library. There 
are 565 public libraries in 138 South- 
ern states, but only 88 of these 
will serve Negroes. Furthermore, 
libraries in the State of North 
Carolina are very few for Negroes. 
Their main libraries are located in 
the colored colleges of the State 


and most of these colleges are situ- 
ated in the larger towns. Thus 
many valuable newspapers, peri- 


odicals, and books are not available 
to the Negro reading public. The 
following three principles must be 
kept in mind in setting up adult 
education programs for Negroes: 

1. Adult education programs for 






Negroes should be built around in- 
stitutions that already have a fol- 
lowing. 

2. No program can get far un- 
less readable materials are avail- 
able. 


3. Education for adults gener-_ 


ally, and for Negroes in particular, 
must be dramatized to the public. 

North Carolina should increase 
its program of health, civic, and 
social education, making increased 
use of visual techniques, demon- 
strations, and group activities. 
What is crucially important is that 
the State should take hold of the 
stagnant, conservative, and super- 
stitious person (be he of whatever 
race) who is the crude fodder of 
our educational process, and should 
transform him into an awakened, 
galvanized individual. The State 
should teach this person primarily 
to think and to cooperate, and only 
secondarily to read and write. For 
literacy education is beginning to 
mean preparation for civic respon- 
sibility and self-education. 

Vocational courses, which are so 
much needed, are found only in 
scattering centers within the State, 
and even there only to a limited 
extent. The reasons for this are 
obvious: teachers are not avail- 
able; equipment, materials, and 
supplies are expensive, and public 
officials are subjected to constant 
pressure by certain labor union 
and other groups to restrict the vo- 
cational education opportunity of 
Negroes. Nevertheless, many cen- 
ters are beginning to offer educa- 
tion in skills, and also to increase 
the guidance opportunities where 
the teaching personnel can supply 
such service. There is also a great 
need for more and better coordi- 
nation among various guidance 
agencies operating in the State. 
Better functioning councils might 
help answer the problem. Adult 
education councils might also be 
beneficial in another manner. Shy 
persons might enter upon educa- 
tional activity through the more 
informal procedure of the council, 
where this organization carries on 
direct adult education activity, and 
then proceed to the more formal 
school classes later. 

Although the adult education of- 
fering in the State is well balanced 
and adapted to meet the needs of 
the individual communities, the 
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following avocational courses are 
suggestive as possible additions in 
some areas. Such courses would 
help in raising community intelli- 
gence and in raising community 
tolerance. These courses are: art, 
interior decorating, fashion design, 
ceramics, current affairs (daily 
living), law in everyday life, shop- 
work, typing, consumer buying, 
and everyday psychology. Adult 
education depends for its success 
upon its responsiveness to com- 
munity interests and to student 
tastes. 

North Carolina has a good sys- 
tem of financing adult education, 


‘and one phase of the State plan of 


financing should be copied from the 
California plan (money to be allo- 
cated on the basis of average daily 
attendance). Other provisions of 
the California plan might with 
profit be adopted in North Caro- 
lina. The plan in California is this: 
State aid for adult education is cal- 
culated on the basis of average 
daily attendance, with an addi- 
tional sum if the locality maintains 
an organized evening high school. 
Local school districts may also levy 
a special tax where necessary and 
may charge enrollment fees up to 
$6.00 per student per term. In 
1937 adult education cost the state 
of California 27 cents per capita, 
1.07 per cent of the total educa- 
tional budget. 

It might be advantageous in 
North Carolina to follow the prac- 
tice of choosing lay directors of 
adult education programs in com- 
munities. Such a practice has sev- 
eral advantages: 

1. It may bring to the adminis- 
tration of the enterprise qualities 
that a school man may not possess. - 

2. It may help diminish the op- 
position to school teachers and 
school that survives in so many 
people’s minds from unpleasant ex- 
periences as students. 

3. It might foster the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of adult 
education; namely, its responsive- 
ness to lay interests. 

The North Carolina plan includes 
the selection of well-trained facul- 
ties which include not only certi- 
fied teachers, but also laymen who 
give instruction in the fields of 
their professional or avocational 
interests. But far more boards or 

(Continued on Page Nine) 
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Our New Faculty Member—War 
(Continued from Page Two) 


ing nation, would feel strong 
enough to challenge her suprem- 
acy. In 1914 Germany made her 
first bid for power. So great was 
the German strength that in spite 
of the formidable alliance against 
her she might well have won had 
the war been confined to the Eura- 
sian system. But at this stage a 
significant event occurred: the 
United States took part in the 
European quarrel, and with money 
and men preserved English hege- 
mony in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Up to that time, the pecking or- 
der of the Western Hemisphere 
had been a system apart. After 
we had once attained our growth, 
European birds were bluntly told, 
via the Monroe Doctrine, to stay 
in their own yard. The United 
States warred against the British 
to the north (in 1812) and to the 
Mexicans to the south (in 1846) to 
establish dominance over North 
America. In McKinley’s adminis- 
tration we drove Spain off our 
roost. From time to time there- 
after we gave diplomatic pecks to 
Latin-American nations, to keep 
our privileges intact, or to obtain 
new privileges. In Theodore Roose- 
velt’s administration we got the 
Panama Canal Zone from Colombia, 
and cautioned Venezuela. In Wil- 
son’s administration we pecked, 
more vigorously, a resentful Mex- 
ico, whose oil fields were being ex- 
ploited. In Coolidge’s administra- 
tion our marines were still in Haiti; 
in Hoover’s, in Nicaragua. 

When, in 1917, we helped to pre- 
serve the British and French em- 
pires against German attack, we 
gave the first proof that a funda- 
mental change was taking place in 
the world’s system of hegemonies. 
Expanding populations, industry, 
and communications were merging 
the formerly distinct international 
orders of the two hemispheres. We 
did not accept the implications of 
1917. A wave of reaction swept 
the country. In the face of all the 
social forces at work in the world 
we became “Tsolationist.” As a re- 
sult the League of Nations, to 
which our idealism gave birth, 
quickly degenerated into a mere 
instrument of imperialistic policy. 
Fifteen years after the first as- 
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sembly of the League, three furi- 
ously discontented powers—Japan, 
Germany and Italy—had snarled 
their resignations, in order to leave 
themselves free for imperialistic 
action on their own behalf. 

Meanwhile man’s science, 
through radio and the airplane, was 
shrinking the world still further. 
These revolutionary advances 
broke down forever the last bar- 
riers between the hemispheres. The 
Atlantic Ocean became hardly 
more important an obstacle than 
the English Channel had been in 
Napoleon’s day. The Pacific was, 
as we learned yesterday, one small 
fraction of the distance Commo- 
dore Perry traversed. Radio per- 
mitted an instantaneous and con- 
tinuous exchange of intelligence, 
ideas and propaganda. 

Today it is clear that the two 
great international pecking orders 
have become one: or more seri- 
ously, the United States, hereto- 
fore serenely confident of its un- 
challenged position in the West, 
finds itself in serious danger of 
being degraded to a lower place in 
the unified universal system of the 
near future. Today it is painfully 
clear that with the victory in 
Europe or Asia or Australia of any 
great dynamic power or alliance of 
powers, American supremacy in 
the world order of nations has been 
challenged. The military and naval 
challenge of Germany and Japan 
has again raised the issue of world 
leadership. 

Within the next decade, it is rea- 
sonable to believe, American will 
be beyond dispute the most. influ- 
ential power in the world, or we 
shall be a nation increasingly domi- 
nated from abroad, with alien ideas 
and traditions being substituted 
for the ideas and traditions of de- 
mocracy, and with a standard of 
living steadily declining toward the 
prevailing low standard of the 
world. 

In this decade two great cur- 
rents of world thought come foam- 
ing to the rapids where they will 
struggle for mastery of the stream 
of future history. One current has 
its rise in the primitive concept of 
power as a source of benefit to a 
military elite, which ruthlessly ex- 
ploits people in the mass for its 
own satisfaction and increase of 
privilege. It is the current which 
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has borne on its surface all the 
brutal imperialisms of past and 
present. Its chart was drawn in 
the sixteenth century by Machia- 
velli, and has never since needed 
alteration. 

The other current, which in the 
last five hundred years has steadily 
gained in force, springs out of the 
concept of power as a source of 
benefit to society as a whole. This 
is the current which has brought 
to the shores of history the demo- 
cratic achievements of the world. 
From Plato to Dewey men of mind 
have attempted to find the intel- 
lectual basis on which an enduring 
social structure could be erected, 
looking toward a systematic bet- 
terment of the lot of men in the 
mass. We in the United States 
are still a long way from the dis- 
cipline and knowledge which we 
need in order to build a state which 
works efficiently toward demo- 
cratic ideals. But that is not now 
the issue. The fact is that Ameri- 
can democracy represents the far- 
therest advance toward the mas- 
tery of fear yet made by man. The 
fact is that in recent centuries 
democratic idealism has _ been 
playing a larger and larger role in 
human history. Yesterday, I was 
certain that the world was nearer 
to a democratic fulfillment than 
ever before. Today, I realize that 
fulfillment is gravely threatened. 
We witness the beginning of a ti- 
tanic struggle between fear and 
hope, between the despotic and 
democratic concepts of power, the 
United States symbolized not so 
much the civilization of the West 
as the aspiration toward freedom 
of mankind through the ages. 
Against the revival of jungle law, 
against the Nazi, the Nazi concep- 
tion which Spengler has summed 
up in “Man is a beast of prey.” 
Against the threat of Munich, To- 
bruk, Dunkirk and Pearl Harbor 
we are hard put to survive, but war 
is with us. 


In this war, I warn you, we may 
have to violate some democratic 
traditions. But with England, the 
last major democratic power of 
Europe, fighting for her life, the 
United States cannot choose be- 
tween measures that will abso- 
lutely safeguard democracy and 

(Continued on Page Nine) 
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In Behalf of Literacy 
(Continued from Page Four) 

lish than in any other subject 
(since more hours are required in 
that than in any other field), de- 
cide to major in it. Thus is annu- 
ally replenished our crop of Eng- 
lish teachers. They are the ones 
who send us near-illiterates, and 
the near-illiterates in turn finally 
reach college, where they spend 
four years of obeisance to routine 
requirements, after which they go 
back to the schools only to send us 
more of the tribe. Did some one 
eall this sort of thing a “vicious 
circle?” 

Another reason for the low de- 
gree of literacy among the throng 
ot energetic and idealistic young 
men and women who come to col- 
lege each year is that there are 
administrators of high schools who 
in their enthusiasm for a popular 
brand of progressive education 
have furthered a program which 
can be called neither progress nor 
education. When asked why they 
replace fundamentals with easy 
sops, they reply that they are 
training boys and girls for life. 
What they mean by “life” is not 
quite clear, but it is clear that 
there is a shift of emphasis from 
basic training in the rudiments of 
oral and written expression and of 
other skills and knowledge equally 
essential for successful living in an 
enlightened world. 


The quest for further causes of 
near-illiteracy among high school 
graduates and incoming freshmen 
is complicated by many factors of 
our social order in their relation to 
the American system of mass edu- 
cation, a system that is inextrica- 
bly interwoven in the general fab- 
ric of democratic institutions and 
ideals. If it is democratic to edu- 
cate everybody, it is impractical; 
in fact, impossible. Where selec- 
tion plays so small a part in public 
school population, our schools have 
numbered among the well clothed, 


well housed, well fed, and mentally 
well endowed, other students who 
have every right to seek an educa- 
tion but who for sociological rea- 
sons find the difficulties insur- 


mountable. In such cases the home 
life, health, and mental condition 
of the children render learning im- 
possible, if not, for the time being 
at least, irrelevant. 


We have refrained from laying 
too great a share of the blame for 
near-illiteracy of numerous high 
school graduates on any one sector 
of the American educational set- 
up, dividing it among the adminis- 
trators and faculties of colleges, 


principals and teachers of elemen- 


tary and secondary schools, misin- 
terpreted and distorted educational 
philosophies, and certain inevitable 
developments in democratic mass 
education. 


In light of the existing situation 
and the few causes that have been 
suggested, what recommendations 
can be offered? 

It is possible for the college to 
go a long way towards bringing 
about the needed improvement 
throughout, if it accepts the ob- 
vious fact that the trouble lies not 
only in the kind of student that en- 
rolls in the Freshman Class, but 
in the kind of student that gradu- 
ates from the Senior Class. It can 
best assume its responsibility by 
a more careful selection of its fac- 
ulty, both in and outside the Eng- 
lish department; by employing an 
adequate number of instructors for 
composition courses so that each 
one can devote the necessary per- 
sonal attention to every student; 
by making more rigid the require- 
ments for English majors and mi- 
nors (the future English teach- 
ers!) and enforcing these require- 
ments; by formulating and exe- 
cuting a system of interdepart- 
mental cooperation in English 
which will enlist every teacher in 
the institution in a college-wide 
campaign for correct and clear ex- 
pression, and by giving to all sen- 
iors, as a requirement for gradu- 
ation, an efficiency test in English 
composition. 

These things the colleges can do, 
but there is also work for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The principal must first see the 
light himself and then pass it on 
to his teachers. If he is enthusi- 
astic about drama, football, and 
choral or band music, his teachers 
prudently actuated by bread-and- 
butter consideration if not, indeed, 
spurred on by his contagious spirit, 
will produce good plays, good foot- 
ball, and good music. By the same 
token, if.he reveals a live interest 
in the improvement of the lan- 
guage that the pupils are speaking 
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and writing, the English teachers, 
likewise, will endeavor to produce. 

We must look for other reme- 
dies in spheres which though re- 
lated to the field of education lie 
outside its immediate province. 
There are social and economic ills 
that spread out and affect educa- 
tion as they do everything else. 
These cannot be fought by at- 
tempting to do away with mass 
education, which is as indigenous 
to America as Indians and Dollar 
Days. But in order for mass edu- 
cation to fulfill its broad social 
aims, the public conscience must 
be awakened to the crying need 
for curing the organic ills in our 
social order. The people must be 
made to know that while there may 
be a few pupils whose failure to 
do satisfactory work is caused by 
a paucity of intellect, there are 
many more whose low grades can 
be traced to homes where there is 
neither food, nor heat, nor light, 
nor joy. These are problems of 
sociology, of economics, of true 
statesmanship, of militant religion, 
and even of eugenics. But in their 
solution lies much of the task of 
increasing literacy and _ thereby 
raising the general level of our cul- 
ture as a race and as a nation. | 
There can be no better way of lay- 
ing the foundation for permanent 
civilian morale and lasting national 
defense. - 


Believing that our situation here 
at the Agricultural and Technical 
College, if not entirely typical, does 
present some problems common to 
all colleges and in particular to 
Southern Negro colleges, we have 
attempted to describe the English 
used by high school graduates who 
matriculate, to set forth what is 
expected of them before they can 
be considered ready for regular - 
freshman work, to name a few of 
the outstanding causes of near- 
illiteracy among a large number of 
them, and to suggest several reme- 
dies for this unattractive condi- 
tion. | 


Only when every leader con- 
cerned imagines, thinks, and acts 
as if the solution can begin in his 
own. bailiwick will the way be open | 
for sound training of our students 
in the basic tools of logical, cor- 
rect, accurate, and effective expres- 
sion. 


Picaeeere 
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State Adult Education— 
A Critical Evaluation 


(Continued from Page Six) 


councils of townsfolk and students 
might be added to assist in policy 
determination, in curriculum build- 
ing, and in the choice of instruc- 
tors. For to the adult school stu- 
dents do not come primarily to 
remedy academic shortcomings, 
nor do they come entirely for vo- 
cational improvement. Personal 
growth is their larger objective. 


Most state programs now offer 
short, unit courses in the summer 
at the state university or state 
teachers colleges for the training 
of adult education teachers. North 
Carolina offers such courses in both 
her white and Negro colleges. But 
along with this insistence upon 
-adequate training should also come 
a guarantee of tenure for the 
teachers. Under the present North 
Carolina adult education set-up, 
unless a teacher is good enough to 
hold a class that is free to walk 
out on him he loses his job. This 
condition doubtless makes for bet- 
ter teaching, but teachers suffer 
from the insecurity that it entails. 
California attempts to meet this 
problem by providing that if a 
teacher can hold his students until 
a specified date—usually about two 
months after the start of the term 
—he is guaranteed tenure for the 
remainder of the term. North 
Carolina might well incorporate 
some such ruling in its state adult 
education program. 


It is thought that if the above 
mentioned suggestions are carried 
out students in the North Carolina 
Adult Education program will more 
fully realize the following objec- 
tives: 

1. Increased happiness. 


2. Greater enjoyment of leisure 
time. 


3. Improved health. 


4. More and better directed in- 
telligence. 


5. Greater vocational efficiency. 

The State, to do this, should as- 
sume additional responsibility for 
activities designed as follows: 


1. To go beyond the mere pro- 
vision of adult educational oppor- 
tunities into the stimulation of 
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participation in adult educational 
activities. This must include Ne- 
gro as well as white citizens, rural 
as well as city dwellers. 


2. To coordinate the adult edu- 
cation activities of private agen- 
cies to the end that wasteful dupli- 
cation or gaps in the programs may 
be eliminated. 


3. To protect citizens from ex- 
ploitation by individuals or agen- 
cies that attempt to derive per- 
sonal gain through providing adult 
education opportunities. 


4. To provide educational and 
vocational guidance for adults. In 
the words of the Report of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry, “‘All Americans 
should come to understand who 
their neighbors are, what their 
problems are, and how to tackle 
those problems together. Adult 
education means learning how to 
work together. It means the edu- 
cation of those who have lost the 
chance of formal education. But 
it must also develop spiritual 
values.’’! 


5. To specify and emphasize the 
dissemination of civic and social 
education among Negroes. The 
statement has been made that no 
subdivision of the field of adult 
education is so greatly in need of 
development as that relating to the 
Negro population in the United 
States. This is particularly true 
in all the Southern ‘states, and 
North Carolina proves to be no ex- 
ception. The experiments spon- 
sored by the American Association 
for Adult Education in the Harlem 
district of New York City and in 
Atlanta, Georgia, have served to 
indicate both the caliber and ex- 
tent of this need. An adult popu- 
lation which all too generally in 
its youth has been deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity cries all the 
more loudly for educational assist- 
ance in maturity. 


There is room for a very large 
measure of activity, both on the 
part of private organizatins and 
on the part of those supported by 
tax funds, before the minimum 
needs of Negro grown people will 
have been met. 





1 Reeves, Fansler, and Houle, Report of The 
Regents’ Inquiry. McGraw-Hill Book Co. New 
York, 19388. N. Y. State Department, Division of 
Vocational and Extension Education. 
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Our New Faculty Member—War 
(Continued from Page Seven) 
measures that will expose it to dan- 
gers. The choice is only between 
a lesser evil and a greater one. Just 
now I know that the problem of 
keeping democracy alive must take 
precedence over the problem of 
making democracy work better. 
The tragedy of France is an object 
lesson. Throughout history de- 
mocracy has been the continued 
privilege only of the secure. If to 
make our world position secure we 
reluctantly suspend certain demo- 
cratic forms, we must make sure 
that respect for those forms, and 
for the spirit of democracy, is 
nourished in our schools, and that 
the oncoming generation is edu- 
cated to respect representative 
government. Today we begin to 
move irresistibly toward hemis- 
pheric and world leadership, or we 

move downward to humiliation. 

I am sorry to have kept you so 
long. The morning’s paper gives 
us a slight clue to the ghastly 
tragedies of death and destruction 
at Pearl Harbor and compels me 
to denounce this new faculty mem- 
ber that is squandering human life 
with the riotous prodigality of an 
angry child amid Dresden china. 
He must be overcome. I think of 
the men who died yesterday. Their 
death brings to mind the heroine 
of history who when about to be 
executed was asked if she had a 
last word to say. ‘Yes,’ she re- 
plied, and to the assembled curious 
said, “I die for a cause. For what 
do you live?” As we begin this 
new phase of life’s history—and 
though this morning the darkness 
seems deep—war challenges you to 
find and teach the answer to the 
challenge ahead. Our men are dy- 
ing for a cause. “For what do you 
live?” Find the strength and the 
reason with which to answer that 
—then transmit it to our charges. 

Thank you. 


Classes will be accelerated to 
make up for the time we have lost. 
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Necrology 


The Teaching Profession Loses Many of its 
Devoted Teachers 





Since our last issue of the RECORD death has en- 
tered our ranks and taken from our classrooms 
many of our teachers who have given long and use- 
ful years of service. We may only mention them 
here but in a later issue hope to give due credit to 
them individually. 

Miss Rosa Manley who for years rendered effi- 
cient service as principal of the Oberlin School, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Prof. Charles M. Eppes who for over a quarter of 
a century headed the public schools of Greenville 
and never missed a meeting of the Association 
through a period of sixty years. 

Prof. W. E. Knight who headed the Winchester 
High School at the time of his death and who had 
rendered similar service at Garysburg and at St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh. 

Prof. W. H. Hannum, who for more than forty 
years headed the Department of Mathematics at 
Livingstone College, Salisbury. 

Mr. D. S. Pridgen, long time a teacher in the Co- 
lumbus County Schools and at the time of his death 
teacher in the Whiteville School. 

Mrs. Laura King who for many years rendered 
valuable service as Jeanes Supervisor of the John- 
ston County Schools and at the time of her death 
retired and living in her comfortable home at Selma. 

Mrs. Nannie Smith, wife of the late President 
EK. E. Smith, of Fayetteville State Teachers College, 
who for many years and to the time of her death 
was business manager of the college. 

On account of limited space in this issue we forego 
any eulogy or biographical sketches until our next 
issue in which fuller details of the great services 
rendered by our dear departed will appear. 


The Teacher and Her Pupils 
_Another school year with many added responsi- 
bilities is upon us, and in these days of anxiety of 
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stress and strain we rededicate ourselves to the tasks 
before us. 


It is ours to do all in our sphere of action to cre- 
ate good citizenship, to foster high ideals of public 
service; to define both by precept and example, what 
is true living. 

This can be done by better teaching and unswery- 
ing loyalty to our democratic way of life. In the 
entire sphere of the school which is a vital part of 
the community we may render a service not only 
indispensable for the present but a main guarantee 
for the future. . 

To us is entrusted the task of bringing youth 
through the trying period of childhood to adolescence, 
to the period of full citizenship. 

Two thousand years ago Pliny, the great Roman 
Satirist, looking upon the children playing in the 
streets of Rome, made this significant statement: 
“Puero reverentia maxima debitur.’—Our greatest 
reverence is due to youth. Our observation is that 
youth is changeless except as affected by social en- 
vironments. In what sense shall we revere youth— 
not so much because of what they are when com- 
mitted to our charge; rather because of what they 
may become if under our tutelage, we environ them 
properly and guide them wisely. 

The bull calf butts with smooth and unarmed brow 
nevertheless in doing so he develops that physical 
prowess that eventually will make him leader of the 
herd when once his horns have grown. So the youth 
of today stumbling and falling as he moves from 
class to class and making such egregious errors that 
they seem to be plagiarizing from our own youthful 
experiences is nevertheless developing, under our 
tolerant and sympathetic leadership those moral in- 
tellectual and spiritual attitudes which will fit them 
for assuming all the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship as well as properly to enjoy all the ease- 
ments, benefactions and privileges which that citi- 
zenship implies. 

To that end many of us will need to revise our dis- 
ciplinary methods. We are not absolute monarchs 
and little Hitlers. 

As principals and classroom teachers we are the 
heads of little democracies in which the youth are 
subjects with certain inalienable rights which cannot 
or should not be over-ridden. These should be duly 
recognized and sacredly respected. They should be 
taught what are the “metes and bounds” of these 
rights and so be prepared to defend them in the 
larger democracy of the State. 

Let us reverence youth as a sacred trust committed 
to our hands. Doctor Lyman Abbot says that upon 
one occasion he picked up a ripened acorn beneath 
a spreading oak and placing it to his ear he in- 
terpreted it as saying: Some day I will be a sturdy 
oak, and the birds shall come and build their nest, 
and rear their callow young amid my leafy branches; 
some day I will be a spreading oak and the cattle 
grazing on the hills shall at noon lie down beneath 
my cooling shade; some day I will be a burning log 
upon the farmer’s hearthstone; and as the biting 
blast of winter swirls about his dwelling I will make 
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him content as he sits by my. warming fire; some day 
I may be the ribs of a mighty ship that shall safely 
bear men through night and tempest to some haven 
in another world. 

So we reverence youth because we see in them 
great possibilities as Dr. Abbot saw in the future of 
the acorn. 

~The obscurest germ of existence is interesting—is 
grand when we discover that there is wrapped in it 
some hidden form of beauty and utility. 

For many years in one of our colleges it was my 
privilege thoroughly to test the philosophy here set 
forth and after thirty-five years of observation I 
have no reason to feel that it was wrong but with 
new techniques and new methods of approach to the 
problems involved may be greatly expanded and im- 
proved upon. ; 

Respect for human personality will in the end 
bring pleasant and lasting friendships between teach- 
er and learner, whether in the machine shop, ele- 
mentary grades or in the college classroom. 

I am sure the light by which my own footsteps 
were guided contain a modicum of truth. 

(1) Sympathy will go a long way in helping the 
pupil to discover himself : 

“Oh this world’s a curious compound 

With its honey and its gall 

With its cares and petty crosses 
But a good world after all, 

And a good God must have made it 
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Leastwise that is what I say 

When a hands upon my shoulder 

In a friendly sort of way.” 

Don’t reserve your sympathy everybody needs it. 

(2) Students as a group are honest and trust- 
worthy. You usually get what we look for in the 
classroom. In the beginning assume this postulate. 

(3) I believe the average student is both ready 
and willing to do ‘“‘the right thing,” if we make the 
proper approach. 

(4) Advise the student to be loyal to his class— 
if he is not asked to put his conscience into a ‘‘trust.”’ 

(5) Encourage honest work by assuring the stu- 
dent that a man without a diploma is worth infinitely 
more than a diploma without the real scholar be- 
hind it. Remember the aim of the college should be 
to clarify the students perspective and to show that 
“life is more than meat and the body than raiment.” 

(6) Never forget that wonderful letter of Paul to 
the people at Corinth, ‘Love suffereth long and is 
kind.” As a matter of fact even as a code of ethics 
it will pay every teacher to read the 13th chapter of 
Paul’s letter to certain Christians at Corinth, who 
stood in some need of that kind of correspondence. 

With profound sympathy and a keen understand- 
ing of the problems before you, we bid you God speed, 
and from the vantage ground of age and long years 
of toil in similar work can assure you that you will 
have your reward in the verdict of your own minds 
that your work has been faithfhlly done. 
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Membership Roll, 1941 SP lae 


Any Errors or Omissions Will Be Gladly Corrected 


ALAMANCE COUNTY 


County Training School, Burlington 


Mr. J. F. Gunn, Mrs. J. F. Gunn, Miss M. C. 
Sellars, Mrs. Ethel M. Horton, Miss H. C. Gal- 
loway, Mrs. B. D. Clarke, Miss H. L. Chambers, 
Mrs. L. I. Sharpe, Mrs. E. L. Walker, Mrs. J. D. 
Brown. 


Jordan Sellars High School 


Mrs. F. M. Johnson, Mrs. B. P. Johnson, Miss 
M. B. Rhodes, Mr. E. K. Mims, Mrs. HK. N. 
Fisher, Mrs. G. M. Whitted, Mrs. M. P. 
Mitchell, Mrs. E. T. Perry, Miss V. U. Houston, 
Mrs. M. A. Walker, Mr. H. T. Saunders, Miss 
D. N. Lawson, Miss H. T. Boykin, Miss C. L. 
Harrison, Miss L. M. Washington, Mr. W. J. 
Fisher, Mr. S. L. McKethan, Mr. C. J. Johnson, 
Mrs. D. S. McKethan. 


Alamance County Group 


Mr. Dow Spaulding, Mr. P. D. Mitchell, Mr. 
Daniel Leatherby, Miss Grace Thomas, Miss Mar- 
cellette Campbell, Miss Eva Everrett, Mrs. Ge- 
neva Ingram Amaker, Mrs. Mabel Poole, Mrs. 
Maude Ivey, Mrs. Zora Dillard, Mrs. Leora E. 
Trollinger, Mrs. Bessie Gilmer, Mrs.  Suella 
Hayes, Mrs. Pluma L. Foster, Miss Sallie B. Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs. W. I. Morris, Mr. J. J. Lanier, Mr. 
W. R. Warren, Mr. W. H. Whitted, Miss Marie 
Tyler, Miss Marian Leath, Miss Gertha Devane, 
Miss Gilberta Jeffries, Mrs. Madeline Turner, 
Mrs. Amelia Mitchell, Mrs. Fostena E. Keck, Miss 
Sadie Brower, Miss Lela Rumbley, Miss Ruby 
Turner, Miss Juanita M. Day, Mrs. Augusta Lee, 
Mrs. Mary Glover, Mrs. Maggie Harris, Mrs. 
Viola Morris, Mrs. Mabel Gant, Mrs. Merle Mc- 
Rae, Miss Eunice Faucette, Miss Dorothy Holt, 
Mr. Dempsy Pettway, Mrs. Lucille Holland, Miss 
Lauraine Turner, Mrs. Alice Murray, Mrs. 
Dorothy Griffin, Miss Zola Black, Rev. J. W. Al- 
bright, Mrs. Julia Pettway, Miss Minnetta Robin- 
son, Mrs. Clara Boyd, Mrs. Ava Watlington, Mr. 
T. R. Worth, Mrs. A. P. Rogers, Mrs. Victoria 
Wade, Miss Eliza Holt, Mrs. Fannie Kirk, Mrs. 
Louise Summers, Miss Annie Champion, Mrs. 
Margaret Daye, Miss Sarah Inman, Miss Kath- 
erine Dillard, Narvis Coward. 


ANSON COUNTY 
Anson Oounty Training School 


Rev. J. R. Faison, Mrs. C. C. Hooper, Miss 
Alda Pasour, Mrs. M. L. Thomas, Mrs. S. Cowan, 
Mr. W. R. Hooper, Mrs. Ethel Westbrooks, Miss 
Dollie Daniels, Miss Melzie D. Elliott, Miss M. L. 
Thomas, Miss M. P. Ingram, Mrs. R. B. Price, 
Mr. T. W. Bennett, Miss Thelma Graves, Mr. 
L. M. Massey, Mrs. Mabel Dargan, Mrs. A. 
Leak Steward, Mrs. Martha Crockett, Miss G. T. 
McDuffie, Mrs. Lillie Leak. 


Polkton High School 


R. B. Sinclair, Margaret Sinclair, Essie D. 
Elliott, Pauline D. Tillman, Ozie T. Faison, E. W. 
Dixon, Mary Bennett, Lena Smith, Alice Hilliard, 
Geneva Miller, Inez H. Moss. 

Lilesville District 

Mrs. Clarice Adams, Miss Versie Belle Bennett, 
Miss Sarah Bennett, Miss Mattie J. Baucum, 
Miss Venetta Bostic, Mrs. Effie Capel, Miss 
Johnsie DeBerry, Miss Gertrude Dargan, Miss 
Esther V. Frye, Miss Mary DeVane, Miss Mar- 
jorie Hamm, Mr. Robert Hilliard, Miss Badie 
Hauser, Mr. J. H. Justice, Mrs. Agnes M. Mas- 
sey, Mrs. Hattie J. McLucas, Miss Mary Morgan, 
Mrs. Hortense C. O’Daniel, Mr. J. W. O’Kelly, 
Nannie Ratliff, 
Miss 


Miss 
Irma Spencer, 


Mrs. Martha Richardson, 
Mr. J. H. Rumph, Mrs. 
Ethel Worth. 


Ansonville High School and 
District Four 


Mr. J. A. Blount, Mrs. Helen Hasty Blount, 
Mrs. Wille V. Hines, Mrs. Jeretha H._ Little, 
Mrs. Marjorie R. Robinson, Mrs. Petrova C. 
Evans, Mr. E. F. Hunt, Mr. S. Jones, Mr. Wen- 
dell C. Morgan, Mr. P. M. Evans, Mrs. Mamie 
Alexander, Mrs. Susie W. Massey, Mrs. Nora W. 
Cash, Mrs. Vera K. Williams, Mrs. C. F. Saine, 
Mrs. Nannie R. Johnson, Mrs. Mary R. Lilly, 
Miss Bettie Luther, Miss Talmage Bennett, Miss 
Dorethia Taylor, Mr. Ledlow Thredgill, Miss El- 
nora T. Ledbetter, Mrs. Johnnie Massey, Miss 
Kate Massey. 


District Six 

Mr. George B. Williams, Mrs. Ephania M. Wil- 
liams, Mr. J. C. Hillian, Mr. E. E. McManus, 
Miss Helen Smith, Mrs. Doreta J. Bennett, 
Miss Carrie M. Watkins, Mrs. Blanche O. Wil- 
liams, Miss Lucile Crump, Miss G>raldine Ste- 
wart, Miss Veda Mae Flowers, Mr. John W. 
Covington, Mrs. Rosa B. Little, Mrs. Johnsie C. 


Jones. 
Morven High School 


Mr. J. F. McRae, Mr. F. I. Quick, Mrs. I. M. 
Jones, Mrs. C. G. Capel, Mrs. D. E. Poe, Mrs. 
KE. F. Young, Mrs. V. E. Boone. 


Gatewood Station School 


Mr. C. F. Jones, Mrs. Ola Flowers, Mrs. Annie 
Flowers, Mr. C. B. Jones. 


McFarlan School 


Mr. C. H. Capel, Mrs. 
Mary L. McRae. 


Cool Springs School 
Mrs. Annie C. Martin. 


Cairo School 
Mrs. Flora C. Lewis, Mrs. Nannie M. Thomp- 


son. 
White Pond 
Mrs. Harriet L. Pratt. 


BEAUFORT COUNTY 
Belhaven School 


Prof. G. T. Swinson, Miss Ernestine M. Hayes, 
Mrs. Delilah S. Clark, Mr. William D. Joyner, 
Mrs. Caroline R. Hooten, Mrs. Fay Della Tucker, 
Mrs. Carrie V. Green, Mrs. Augusta C. Davis, 
Mrs. Georgia H. Morgan, Miss Helen Sutton, 
Miss Jessie L. Carter, Mrs. Addie M. Jacocks. 


Washington Administrative Unit 


W. M. Wichard, Mrs. Andrew Perkins, Miss 
Barbara Walker, Mrs. Carrie Boyd, Miss Carrie 
Wenters, Mrs. Katie Bailey, Mrs. Alice Bailey, 
Mrs. Nellie Parather, Mr. E. D. Daniels. 


Katie Greene, Mrs. 


School 
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School 
M. Q. Wyche, Mr. 


Washington High 


{r. H. Thomas Tucker, Mr. 
ae alae Van H. Foster, Mr. 


Vv. M. Daniels, Jr., Mr. t 1 
er A. Bryant, Miss Helen T. Wade, Miss Julia 
Melver, Miss Evelyn M. Evans, Miss Nannie 18¥ 
Elam, Miss Olivia V. Dunston, Miss Helen Oy 
Cooper, Miss Beatrice C. Jones, Miss Fannie C. 
Smith, Miss Edna B. Wimberly, Miss P. M. 
Gaston, Miss Evelyn B. Faison, Miss Ethel L. 


H rd, Miss Olina Guess, Mrs. Norma Dowdy, 

Mrs. M aude P. Beebe, Mrs. Della R. Whittington, 

Mrs. C. T. Tucker, Prof. P. S. Jones. 
Beaufort County District No. Seven 
Mrs. Lovey L. Whitley, Mrs. Alta R. Moore. 


Pantego High School 


Miss A. §.. Hawkins, Miss J. A. Godley, Mrs. 
C. W. Johnson, Miss E. N. Keene, Mr. F. D. 
Wharton, Mr. J. H. Battle, Miss I. Savage, Mrs. 


Effie P. Barnes, Mrs. G. F. Forbes, Mrs. F. L. 
Kays, Miss Georgia F. Bunche, Miss A. C. Wat- 
son, Mr. J. C. Bias. 
BERTIE COUNTY 
Kelford Elementany School 
Mrs. Daisy P. Townes, Miss Mary P. Taylor, 


Amaza J. Holloman, Mr. T. M. Garris. 


G. 0. White High School 


Prof. G. C. White, Mrs. Annie E. B. White, 
Miss Carolina Kitt Drake, Miss W. O. Spellman, 


Mrs. 


Miss Mary J. White, Rev. I. B. Brinkley, Mr. 
J. R. Thomas, Mr. A. A. Smith, Jr., Miss Clara 
O. York, Mr. Wm. F. Kingins, Mrs. Mary E. H. 


White, Mrs. Pearl N. Young, Mrs. L. C. Brinkley. 


Colerain Graded School 


Rey. D. L. Simons, Miss Olga Mae Sharpe, 
Miss Karene M. Morris, Mrs. Mabel Pritchard 
Wynn, Mrs. Florida E. Simons, Mrs. Mary 


Knight White. 


BLADEN COUNTY 
Clarkton High School 


C. J. Barber, M. D. Brown, A. D. Byers, A. R. 
Caviness, B. S. Crenshaw, R. L. Davenport, A. A. 
McCall, P. N. Michael, M. A. Quarles, J. A. 
Spaulding, F. G. Shipman, O. R. Swindell, M. C. 
Sysnette, G. F. Tillison, A. O. Williams, E. Dun- 
ham, A. Ellison, N. Pridgen, J. B. Spaulding, 
E. M. Murchison. 

Bladenboro 


T. M. Reynolds, Principal; Mr: B. BP. Rice; 
Mrs. T. C. Jones, Mrs. . V. Simpson, Mrs. 
M. S. Robeson, Mrs. M. N. Simpson, Mrs. M. C. 
Hayes, Miss H. E. Singletary, Mrs. Mamie Mc- 
Dowell. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 
Brunswick County Training School 


Mr. A. C. Caviness, Principal; Mr. Rendall 


Howell, Mr. James F. Clemmons, Mr. Andrew L. 
Seales, Mrs. Estelle Swain, Mrs. Eva. V. Lee, 
Mrs. Mable Morgan, Mrs. Cora F, Parker, Mrs. 


Florence Williams, Miss Alberta B. Robinson, 
Miss Catherine Marsby, Miss Roberta B. Ellis, 
Miss Grace O. Smith, Miss Janie F. Watkins, 


Miss Alberta Lyons Roseboro. 


Brunswick County Unit 


Alva B. Greene, Miss Helen Stephens, Mr. 
Edward Clemmons, Mrs. Jes- 
Mr. D. L. Wil- 


Mrs. 
Ernest Swain, Mr. 
sie Monroe, Miss Blanche Miller, 


liams, Mrs. Mattie B. Smith, Miss Olivia Hen- 
derson, Miss Maude Hankins, Miss Gertrude 
Gibbs, Mrs. Sallie P. Richardson, Miss Alice 
Gore, Miss Katherine McKenzie, Mrs. Louise M. 
Gore, Miss Pearl Johnson, Mr. Abraham Mc- 
Koy, Mrs. Olivia Morgan, Mrs. Van Galloway, 
Mrs. Lillian A. Rosemond, Mrs. Hester Davis, 


Mrs. Bertha Berrye, Mrs. Dorothy Thorpe, Mr. 
K. Orlando Gandy, Miss Lillie M. Gore, Miss 
Hattie Willis, Mrs. Josie M. Greene, Mrs. Sarah 
Moore, Miss Annie B. Brown, Miss Hollie Bryant, 


Retha Hewett, Mr. Henry B. Greene, Mrs. 
> Y. Gore, Miss Katherine Hall, Miss Be- 
Hynes, Mrs. Bertha McGill, Mrs. Helen 





BUNCOMBE 
High 


A. Tolliver, Mr. Archie Dusenbury, 
Mrs. Constance P. Baker, Mr. Len- 

sowan, Mrs. Ollie M. Reynolds, 
AS vir “Haith, Sivirs kes 
. Walke or, Miss A. C. Porter, 


COUNTY 


Stephens-Lee School, 


Mr. 
Mr. IT 
non, V. 
Mr. Luther 
Carolina, Mrs 
Mr. A. R. 


Asheville 









Street 


Mr. Paul R. Dusenbury, 
Mrs. Gladys Pharr, Miss 


School 


Mrs. Ella Mae Hayes, 
Bertha Darden, Mrs. 


L. B. Reid, Mrs. B. C. Cooper, Miss Beatrice 
Chambers, Miss Helen B. Patterson, Miss Henri- 
etta Y. Goodwin, Miss Stone Bowman, Miss Lillie 
J. Dusenbury, Mrs. Lelia B: Michael. 


Mountain Street School 


L. S. Herring, Miss M. C. Martin, Miss 
L. D. Shepard. 


Mrs. 
C. Slaughter, Mrs. 


Livingston Street School 
Mrs. R. S. Battle, Mrs. Janet Kebe, Miss J. R. 


Few. 
Burton Street School 


Mrs. Hattie Love, Mrs. Nellie Beuford, Mrs. 
Ilene Lipscombe, Mrs. Gertrude D. Jones. 7 


Allen High School 
Miss Bell Jones. 


Leicester School 
Mrs. Daisy Glenn. 


Shiloh School 


Mr. J. C. Daniels, Mrs. J. C. Daniels, Miss Ida 
Wilfong, Mrs. Grace Francis, Miss Inez Laster, 
Miss Marie Bethea. 


Ashland Avenue School 


Mrs. E. E. Anderson, Mrs. E. S. Carter, Mrs. 
E. M. Cantey, Mrs. M. J. Gorman, Mrs. M. Y. 
Gregg, Miss M. L. Harrison, Mrs. L. E. Horne, 


Miss A. 
Russell, 
ton, Mr. E. T. Tarpley, Mrs. 


B. Logan, Mrs. S. D. Moore, Miss C. E. 
Miss F. B. Rhinehardt, Miss F. L. Sax- 
R. H. Lee. 


BURKE COUNTY 
Olive Hill High School, Morganton 


Mrs. M. M. Corpening, Miss Jessie B. Dixon, 
Mrs. Willie N. Patterson, Mrs. Willie B. Gib- 
son, Mrs. Charlina S. Hamilton, Mrs. Izola B. 
Fleming, Mrs. Rovena F. O’Neil, Miss Annie 
Louise Bell, Mr. John H. Carson, Mr. Joseph A. 
Arnold, Mr. Harry C. Johnson, Mrs. Lillian G. 
Walton. 


CABARRUS COUNTY 
Logan High School, Concord 


Mr. E. L. James, Miss Mary E. Banner, Miss 
Ruth E. Blake, Mrs. E. E. Baucum, Mrs. M. L. 
Barfield, Mrs. L. D. Boger, Mrs. Emla G. Brown, 
Miss Lena Council, Miss Doris E. Dennis, Mr. 
G. H. Douglas, Mrs. A. E. Hayley, Mrs. B. N. 
Fowks, Mrs. E. O. James, Miss K. E. Jones, Mrs. 
R. N. Moore, Miss F. M. Onque, Mrs. 
Phifer, Miss L. M. Spencer, Mrs. M. I. Wilson, 
Mrs. M. M. Williams, Mr. E. J. Willie. 


Carver High School, Kannapolis 


W. L. Reid, Principal; Mr. C. T. Caraig, Miss 
L. M. Dean, Mr. F. D. Dunean, Mrs. E. W. 
Fisher, Miss O. B. Graeber, Mrs. J. Harris, Miss 
M. V. Henderson, Mrs. M. E. Levi, Mrs. E. M. 
Johnson, Miss E. M. McKinley, Mrs. N. Miller, 
Mrs. H. T. Reid, Miss E. C. Staplefoote, Miss 
N. S. Williams, Mrs. M. S. Willie, Mr. J. H. 
Woods. 


Barber-Scotia College 


Miss Vivian Joseph, Miss Leona Wilkerson, 
Miss D. B. Holman, Miss Jeannette Temple, Mr. 
M. F. Shute, Miss Olivia N. L. Denniston, Miss 
Jessie A. Fitzgerald, Miss D. R. Johnson, Presi- 
dent L. S. Cozart, Miss M. E. Carter, Mrs. C. S. 
Woodruff, Miss M. Bedell, Mrs. C. E. Boulware. 


Cabarrus County Unit 


Mrs. E. EK. Byers, Mrs. Emaline Hawkins, Mrs. 
Carrie Reid Pharr, Mr. James Hawkins, Mrs. 
Rosa McL. Dunlap, Mrs. S. O. Cannon Weeks, 
Nellie H. Tucker, Miss Ethel L. Williams, Mrs. 
Mildred Morris, Miss Ruth Lyerly, Mrs. Margaret 
Evans, Mrs. Annie Sanders, Mrs. Carrie D.. Wil- 
son, Miss Mary E. Scott, Miss Mildred Miller, 
Mrs. Thelma M. Brown, Miss Marian E. Woods, 
Miss Connie Peeler. 


CALDWELL COUNTY 


Lenoir City Unit 


Miss Esther Carson, Mr. J. W. Jones, Miss 
Zetta J. Pinkstone, Mr. C. F. Erwin, Mrs. G. G. 
Dillard, Mr. Lewis Slade, Mr. J. J. Spearman, 
Mr. M. J. Hickerson, Mrs. M. N. Stevenson, Miss 
A. C. Patterson, Miss T. ©. Dula, Mrs. A. M. 
Dula, Mrs. Bessie Davenport, Mrs. Z. K. Cannon. 


CARTHRET COUNTY 


Beaufort High School 


Mr. T. I. Long, Mr. H. T. Vincent, Mr. A. E. 
Murrell, Miss R. A. Matherson, Miss BE. B. Hen- 
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derson, Miss W. E. Thomas, 
Miss H. M. Hawkins, Mrs. 
B. S. Thomas, Mrs. L. S. Lassiter. 


Morehead City School 


Mr. S. L. McLendon, Miss S. M.! Shepherd, 
Miss M. Brown, Miss S. Fennell, Miss M. Brame, 


Miss H. M. Davis, 
S. Long, Mrs. 


_ Mrs. I. M. Haynie, Mrs. E. V. Hill, Mrs. V. E. 
Ford. 
County Group 
Mrs. N. B. Tate, Mrs. O. Davis, Mrs. C. V. 


Kelsey, Mr. F. A. Matthewson, Miss E. Matthew- 


son, 
CAMDEN COUNTY 
Rosenwald School, South Mills 


Mr. M. C. Calloway, Mrs. Katherine Calloway, 
Mrs. Sallie W. Artice, Mrs. Hortense Wells, Miss 
Lucile Murray, Mrs. Mattie Stokely, Miss Bettie 
P. Robinson, Mr. Clarence Bowe. 


CASWELL COUNTY 


County Unit 


Mrs. T. C. Beam, Miss W. M. Floyd, Miss L. 
McCullough, Miss Mabel MHaith, Mrs. F. K. 
Lanier, Miss Z. E. Belton, Miss L. L. Currie, 
Miss L. L. Gaddy, Mrs. L. B. MeMillan, Mrs. 
D. G. Penn, Mrs. S. M. Edgerton, Mrs. V. W. 
Brown, Miss D. M. Bame, Mrs. O. M. King, Miss 
E. Williamson, Miss V. B. Pickard, Miss E. J. 
Stokes, Mrs. A. W. Seruggs, Miss J. Williamson, 
Miss H. L. Dillard, Miss S. H. Williamson, 
Mrs. C. A. Stanley, Mrs. E. A. Hunt, Rev. J. T. 
Harroway, Mrs. N. H. Geary, Miss D. L. Palmer, 
Miss R. L. Hanes, Miss S. A. Archie, Mr. B. F. 
McCallum, Miss A. C. Borden, Mrs. E. H. Smith, 
Miss H. L. Jeffers, Mrs. C. C. Slade, Mrs. E. M. 
Whitworth, Miss E. B.. Bigelow, Mrs. O. D. 
Brown, Mrs. A. B. Browning, Miss S. B. Meador, 
Mrs. J. H. Simmons, Miss L. Hill, Mrs. G. E. 
Hill, Miss W. C. Carrington, Mrs. C. P. Cham- 
bers, Mrs. A. D. Jeffries, Mr. T. L. Brown, Mrs. 
Vv. L. Brown, Miss F. Gwynn, Miss O. Graves, 
Miss N. EH. Evans, Miss H. Bigelow, Miss M. E. 
Dodson, Mrs. M. W. Williams, Miss M. B. Mce- 
Conaughey, Mrs. E. M. Wise, Miss E. B. 
Vaughan, Miss M. Evans, Miss G. L. Brown, Miss 
C. L. Price, Mr. D. L. Lash, Mr. J. D. Morgan, 
Jr., Miss L. Hartman, Mrs. B. M. Nance, Miss 
C. E. Graves, Mrs. C. A. Turner, Mrs. Gainelle 
Bruce, Mrs. M. P. Freeman, Miss M. L. Palmer, 
Mrs. A. B. Johnson, Miss L. B. Cherry, Mr. J. C. 
Browning, Miss A. Stewart, Mrs. L. W. Davis, 
Miss Louise Wilmer, Mr. W. A. Bingham, Miss 
B. M. Hunt, Miss Wilhelmena Brown, Mrs. A. T. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary Griggs. 


tA 


: Yanceyville High School 
Mr. N. L. Dillard, Mrs. Gladys Dillard. 


CATAWBA COUNTY 


Ridgeview High School, Hickory 


Prof. A. W. Booker, Mrs. D. I. Moore, Mrs. 
A. J. Deal, Miss M. G. Poston, Miss M. B. Da- 
vis, Miss L. Y. Washington, Mrs. E. D. Ander- 
son, Mrs. H. B. Horton, Miss BE. E. Howze, Mrs. 
M. ist Mitchell, Miss D. Bennett, Miss E. A. Cox, 
Miss M. G, Belton, Miss F. B. McCurry, Mr. 
EK. T. Moore, Mrs. C. H. Booker, Miss I. V. 
Dunscomb, Mrs. M. J. Johnston, Mr. N. Brown, 
Miss L. G. Ellis, Mr. C. B. Tukes, Mr. H. L. 
Faggett, Mr. D. E. Forney. 


County Group 
Miss Inez Anderson, Mrs. Esther D. Moore. 


Newton-Conover School 


Mr. T. H. Broome, Mr. W. H. Jones, Mr. C. N. 
Jenkins, Mr. T. D. Murchison, Miss Amanda 
Smith, Miss Estelle Waddell, Miss Gladys Smyre, 
Miss Fanny Headen, Miss. Gladiola Singleton, 
Miss Sarah Waddell, “Miss Constance Adams. 


CHATHAM COUNTY 


Horton High School, Pittsboro 


Mr. B. J. Lee, Mr. J. D. Fisher, Mrs. L. C. 
Fisher, Mrs. Mary Douglas, Mrs. O. A. Harris, 
Miss D. L. Britt, Mrs. L. C. Baldwin, Mrs. C. EB. 
Snipes, Mrs. Evelyn Artis, Mrs. O. M. Elliott, 
Miss A. B. Harris, Mr. C. tlh, Powell. 


Chatham County Training School 


Miss A. L. Marsh, Miss S. L. Marsh, Mrs. 
M. B. Benson, Mrs. R. H. Robinson, Mrs. Vallie 
Alston, Mrs. C. A. Council, Mrs. F. Mce- 
Cleave, Mrs. L. F. Foust, Mr. E. S. Ramsey, Mrs. 
S. D. Peay, Mrs. G. R. Dowdy, Mrs. H. B. Wal- 
don, Mrs. A. S. Kennedy, Mrs. L. L. Foster, 


(Sub.). 
Goldston High School 


Mr. A. G. McLaughlin, Mrs. M. L. MeLaughlin, 
Mrs. F. D. Little, Miss I. Cooper, Mrs. L. M. 
Smith, Mrs. N. C. Sanders, Mr. W. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Miss A. J. Thompson, Mr. M. e Ray, 
Mr. W. A. McLaughlin. 


a. 
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County Group 


Mrs. Robenia T. French, Mr. Allen McCleave, 
Miss Annie S. Tyson, Miss Lois Rieves, Mrs. F. 
Peebles, Mrs. Cordelia R. Headen, Mr. J. D. 
Womble, Miss M. B. Hooker, Mrs. Hattie Siler, 
Miss Nancy Rieves, Mrs. L. F. Rogers, Miss 
F. M. Baldwin, Miss Estelle McCallum, Miss 
D. M. Edwards, Miss L. M. Laster, Miss L. M. 
Gunter, Miss Louise Durham, Mr. O. P. Foster, 
Miss Lula Avant, Mr. B. Coward, Mrs. Janet 
Richardson, Mrs. C. A. Horton, Mr. R. L. Brodie, 
Mrs. Beulah Clegg, Mrs. T. V. Crump, Mrs. E. S. 
Clark, Mrs. C. M. Council, Mrs. Cassie D. Ridley, 
Mr. Allen F. McCleave. 


CHOWAN COUNTY 
Edenton High School 
Miss B. M. Capehart, Mrs. M. M. Tillett, Mrs. 


A. B. Slade, Miss T. R. McClenny, Mrs. E. D. 
Heritage, Mrs. Fanny B. Badham, Mr. B. F. 
Holley, Miss E. M. Strain, Mrs. S. F. Wilson, 


Miss E. Foreman, Mrs. D. M. Walker, Mrs. S. L. 
Reeves, Mr. Joseph Bennett, Mr. A. Blaine, Mr. 
W. R. Salade, Miss F. L. Hines, Mrs. A. L. Mur- 


dock, Mr. B. C. Newsome, Mr. D. F. Walker, 
Principal. 
County Group 
Mrs. Sadie B. Hawkins, Mrs. Carrie Brown, 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Brown, Miss Laura J. Haw- 


kins, Rev. S. N. Griffith. 


CLEVELAND COUNTY 
Cleveland High School, Shelby 


Mrs. M. G. Foster, Mrs. C. S. Mack, Mrs. C. G. 
Burton, Mrs. L. W. Howell, Miss F. L. Morrow, 
Miss E. A. Bridges, Mrs. L. H. Turner, Miss 
BE. H. Mills, Miss L. M. Warren, Mrs. M. T. 
Ezell, Mr. A. F. Flagg, Mrs. M. K. Pass, Mrs. 
A. W. Roberts, Mr. W. C. Young, Mrs. E. Y. 
Perkins, Mr. J. D. Hoskins, Mr. R. L. Garrett, 
Mr. B. D. Roberts. 


Davidson School, Kings Mountain 


Rev. R. J. Davidson, Miss Mattie L. Gidney, 
Miss Julia M. Eaves, Mrs. Mattie B. Ledbetter, 
Mrs. Grazele R. Rippy, Mrs. Jessie G. Costner, 
Mrs. Margurite N. Hargraves, Mr. J. W. Linch, 
Mr. C. E. Fowlkes. 


Compact High School 


Mr. L. L. Adams, Principal; Mrs. K. J. Wil- 
son, Mr. C. P. Dusenbury, Mrs. B. C. Woodland, 
Mr. Marshall Campbell, Mrs. Susie M. Taylor, 
Miss J. L. Crawford, Mr. Herbert Gidney, Mrs. 
Mildred C. Howell, Mrs. Ina V. Brown, Miss 
Margaret J. Falls. 


Cleveland County Group 


Mr. Henry T. Allen, Mr. A. A. Curry, Mrs. 
Mary S. Ball, Mrs. Laura M. Burge, Mrs. Beulah 
L. Thompson, Miss Susie Cooper, Mrs. Zetta 
Corry, Mr. John Curry, Mrs. Mary A. Croom, 
Mrs. Jethro Henry, Miss Marion Franklin, Mrs. 
Lillian Carter Green, Rev. D. P. Harley, Mrs. 
OQ. D. GC. Reid, Miss Lissie Hopper, Miss Esther 
N. Knuckles, Miss Carrie A. Means, Mrs. Bessie 
Pass, Mr. Robert Dixon, Miss Mattie Peeler, Miss 
Mabel Ratcliffe, Miss Eleanor Roberts, Miss 
Sylvia Robinson, Miss Sara L. Ross, Miss Glen- 
dola Rudisill, Mr. A. J. Taylor, Mrs. Hester 
Ward, Mr. C. G. Wilson, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
Mrs. Emma Woods, Mrs. Floride Smith, Mrs. 
C. M. Howell, Mrs. Hattie Edwards. 


Douglas High School 


Miss Lula Walls, Miss Ganell Harris, Mrs. 
Shiela Mock, Miss Josephine Battle, Mr. Z. S. 
Hargrave, Mr. A. D. Belton, Miss Gertrude G. 
Plair, Miss Louisa Cooper, Miss A. G. Harshaw, 
Mr. F. M. Pullen, Rev. A. W. Foster. 


COLUMBUS COUNTY 


Columbus County Training School, 
Whiteville 
Mr. J. E. Byers, Principal; B. T. Elliott, W. W. 
Jacobs, J. A. Spaulding, Beatrice R. Martin, 
Mary R. Gore, Lessie M. Newell, Bernice Ss. 
Jacobs, Emma T. Powell, Glenora T. Hankins, 
Dorothy L. Moore. 


County Group 


Prof. R. D. Tynes, Mrs. C. B. Hicks, Mrs. 
Maggie C. Boone, Miss Annie S. Henry, Mr. 
D. S. Pridgen, Miss Kathleen Howell, Mrs. M. M. 


Fuller, Mr. A. L. Williams. 


CRAVEN COUNTY 


West Street School, New Bern 


Prof. J. T. Barber, Miss E. E. Buchanan, Miss 
W. J. Cordon, Miss M. E. Dent, Mr. P. Jenkins, 
Miss W. M. Johnson, Miss E. C. Mials, Mrs. 


Mary Mclver, Mrs. C. E. O’Hara, Mrs. E. M. 
Powell, Mrs. G. L. Redding, Mrs. M. B. Styron, 
Mrs. M. B. Danus, Mr. F. R. Danus, Mrs. C. B. 
Fisher, Mrs. B. L. Rivers, Mrs. L. B. Smith, 
Mrs. E. G. Adams, Mrs. W. G. Mumford, Mrs. 
Mary S. Perkins, Mrs. S. J. Pickett, Miss K. 
Triplett, Miss L. M. Jennings. 


Craven County Unit 


Mrs. Mary Wynn, Miss Mathilda Godette, Miss 
Winnie Cobb, Mrs. Carrie Wise, Mrs. Annie 
Chapman, Miss Annie Walker, Miss J. V. Jack- 
son, Miss Catherine Martin, Mrs. Allie B. King, 
Mrs. Martha Butler. Miss Tama Smith. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Dr. J. W. Seabrook, Mrs. S. C. Barksdale, 
Mr. H. A. Black, Mrs. J. R. Boutte, Mr. L. L. 
Boykin, Mrs. F. R. B. Brown, Mr. R. D. Brown, 
Mrs. T. L. B. Byers, Miss M. J. Chavis, Mr. 
OAR Click, | Mri J..1h.. Coppage Mri eso so. 
Douglas, Mr. J. W. Freeman, Mrs. L. V. Frye, 
Mr. I. E. Glover, Miss L. T. Jackson, Mr. H. L. 
M. James, Miss Effiette Marin, Mr. J. B. MacRae, 
Mr. W. S. Maize, Miss E. L. Murphy, Mr. J. E. 
Reinhardt, Mr. L. H. Robinson, Mr. W. D. 
Scales, Mr. J. D. Scott, Mrs. M. M. Seabrook, 
Mr. H. S. Smith, Miss M. E. Terry, Miss N. M. 
Travis. 


Newbold Training School 


Miss J. V. Phifer, Mr. Norman Dixon, Miss 
F. P. Eaton, Miss E. B. Grigsby, Miss N. A. 
Hucles, Mr. W. P. Jones, Mrs. M. F. Miller, 
Miss E. V. McIver, Mr. N. Royal, Miss C. L. 
Smith, Miss Sadie Steele, Miss H. C. Thomas, 
Miss C. B. Williams, Miss J. H. Williams, Mrs. 
F. Alston, Mrs. F. D. Dennis. 


E. E. Smith High School 


Mr. E. E. Miller, Miss Miriam Penn, Miss 
F. H. Hayes, Mr. . FEF. Morrow, Mr. Robert 
Moore, Miss A. Groves, Miss I. C. Fowler, Miss 
L. T. Williston, Miss C. L. Holden, Mr. M. L. 
Wall, Mr. J. T. Johnson, Mr. W. Edward 
Murphy. 

Orange Street School 


Edwin J. Martin, Caldwell O. Johnson, Mrs. 
Vidi R. Branche, Mrs. Lena P. Henderson, Mrs. 
Rachel Simpson, Mrs. Beulah Melchor, Mrs. Ma- 
lissa MeN. Brice, Miss Julia Elliott, Miss Eliza- 


beth Alston, Miss Carrie Smith, Mrs. Odell 
Richardson. 
Anne Chesnutt High School 
Mr. E. A. Armstrong, Principal; Mr. J. P. 


Bowers, Miss Inez Ferguson, Miss V. E. Kyle, 
Miss C. V. Phillips, Miss I. C. Taylor, Mrs. Eliza 
A. Price, Mrs. T. J. Ware, Mr. Elbert Pettiford. 


Edward Evans School 


Mrs. Ametia Avent, Mrs. Emily McMillan, Mr. 
J. C. Lewis, Miss Bertha Anders, Miss Lessie 
Baldwin, Miss Frances Williams, Mr. Robbie 
Wright, Miss Alice Elliott, Mrs. Madeline Black, 
Mrs. Selina Melvin, Principal. 


Armstrong High School 


Mr. John Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Mary P. Robinson, 
Mr. Jerry Hollingsworth, Mr. Isaac G. McNatt, 
Miss Ida E. Inman, Miss Nettie P. McNeill, Mr. 
Grady H. Polson, Mr. Harvard W. Jones. 


Cumberland County Unit 


Miss Carrie G. Lamb, Miss Susie Evans, Mrs. 
Bertha Gillis, Mrs. Mae Rudd Williams, Mr. E. P. 
McMillan, Mrs. Eugenia Scott, Mrs. Lorena G. 
Coppage, Mrs. Pinkey McMillan, Miss Lucretia 
Williams, Miss Minnie McLaughlin, Mrs. Laura 
T. Mitchell, Mrs. Mattie Andrews, Mrs. Katie 
Webb, Mrs. Ida W. Murchison, Mrs. Ruth Long, 
Mrs. Annie M. Evans, Mrs. Irene Montague, 
Mrs. Bertha Stephens, Mr. Roscoe C. Simmons, 
Mrs. Ethelind Smith, Miss Alvenia Wooten, Mrs. 
Chloriena Herring, Mrs. J. G. Smith, Mr. Allen 
Flemming, Mrs. Thelma B. Avent, Mrs. Vann 8. 
Barnes, Mrs. Pearl German, Mrs. Sallie J. Thig- 
pen, Miss Louise Lockamy, Mrs. Janie G. Bugg, 
Miss Mary A. McMillan, Mrs. Meta Evans, Miss 
Gladys Treadwell, Mrs. Lula Hawes, Mrs. Geral- 
dine Dawson, Mrs. Naomi Humphrey, Mrs. Lou- 
retta Woods, Miss Sara Chestnutt, Mr. Wood- 
row McKoy, Mrs. Juanita L. Drake, Mr. J. 
Franklin Drake, Miss Lena Wood, Miss Naomi E. 
McMillan, Mrs. Mittie Clark, Mrs. Yvonne Cole, 
Mrs. Eunice Sherman, Mrs. Nellie Stewart, Miss 
Leola Smith, Miss Eva M. Slater, Mr. W. T. 
Alexander, Mrs. Lucile Ray, Mrs. Ethel M. Rai- 
ford. 


CURRITUCK COUNTY 


Mrs. Judy Poyner Johnson, Mrs. Almeta D. 
Felton, Mrs. Madieth H. Williams, Mrs. Inez H. 
Hare, Mrs. Ruth G. Mullen, Mrs. Myrtle S. 
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Bolden, Mrs. Alice B. Brown, Miss Cleopatra 
Wilson, Miss Minnie Lofton Flood, Miss Faye J. 
Martin, Mr. Sherman J. Williams, Mr. George R. 
Jordan. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY 


Church Street School, Thomasville 


Mrs. Naomi H. Rudd, Mrs. Helen E. Kanoy, 
Mrs. Hazel F. Harding, Mr. Marven Warren, Mr. 
E. L: Peterson, Miss C. L. Holt, Miss L. L. 
Hester, Miss Dorothy Burton, Miss Gallinette 
McLean, Miss BE. J. Wilmore, Mrs. Lola H. Wad- 
dell, Miss N. O. Johnson. 


Dunbar High School, Lexington 
Mr. Don A. Wooten. 


Petersville School 


Miss Frances Farrington, Miss Flocine Dixon. 


Southmont School 
. L. M. Evans, Rev. A. T. Evans. 


New Jersey School 
Irene Von-Seele, Miss Mildred Eller. 


Union Chapel 


Miss Mamie O'Sullivan. 


Midway School 


Rev. H. N. Sullivan. 


Union Chapel 
SUN, Roane 


DAVIE COUNTY 


Mrs. Mary Davis, Mrs. Cora L. Massey, Miss 
Minnie Hairston, Mrs. Ruby Hunt, Miss Geneva 
Clement, Mr. G. V. McCallum, Mrs. Louise 
Gaither, Mrs. B. J. Taylor, Miss O. V. Harri- 
son, Mrs. P. B. Morton, Miss Adelaide Smoot, 
Mrs. L. S. Hairston, Miss Alice Eva Dulin, Mrs. 
Esther Howard, Mrs. Daisy Belle Burke, Mrs. 
A. Y. Bovian, Mrs. Vallie Davidson, Mrs. Mamie 
Krider, Mr. Edward L. Evans. 


DUPLIN COUNTY 


Duplin County Teachers Association 


Mrs. Mamie L. Turner, Supervisor; Mr. P. E. 
Williams, Mr. J. V. Highsmith, Mrs. M. D. 
Stanford, Rev. M. S. Branch, Mrs. I. M. Baranch, 
Miss N. E. Wright, Mrs. E. P. Creecy, Mr. F. E. 
Lenon, Mr. W. E. Smith, Miss N. G. Cooper, 
Mrs. M. E. Smith, Miss Beulah Bryant, Mr. 
F. H. Murray, Mrs. Lillian Johnson, Mrs. Hat- 
tie R. Dobbins, Mrs. Chelcey Boney, Mrs. Lucy 
Manley, Mrs. Mary C. Thompson, Miss Cornelia 
Best, Mrs. M. J. Baranch, Mr. Robert A. Merritt, 
Mrs. Lillie M. Farrior, Miss Bessie Beaty, Miss 
Evelyn Henry, Miss Veressie Williams, Miss 
Laura Brinson, Miss Beulah Moore, Miss Mollie 
Smith, Miss Mollie Cooper, Mr. J. H. Draughan, 
Miss Laura Bronson, Mrs. Francis Levington, 
Mr. James Dafford, Miss Dora Lee Merritt, Miss 


Catherina Classon, Mrs. Isabella McGowen, Mrs. 
Mattie Pierce, Miss Alpha L. Thompson, Miss 
J. V. Summerset, Mrs. M. J. Chalmers, Miss 
Visel Savage, Mr. McCoy Barnes, Mr. C. W. 
Dobbins, Miss V. Q. Stringfield, Mr. Farnces 
Larkin, Mrs. E. W. Robinson, Mrs. F. K. Wil- 


liams, Mr. A. O. Williams, Mrs. Eloise Larkin, 
Miss Ollie Carlton, Miss Fannie E. Smith, Mr. 
Joseph C. Walters, Mr. J. E. Cromartie, Mr. 
D. C. Blue, Mr. Charles B. McKoy, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Smith, Mr. Rossie Blackmore, Miss Eula 
Mae Dobson, Mrs. I. A. Williams, Mrs. Juinetta 


B. Boney, Mrs. Tabitha Stevens, Miss Othel 
Faison, Mrs. Othonia Hill, Mrs. B. Boney, 
Mrs. L. Miller, Mrs. Carrie Batts, Mrs. 
Narcissus Wells, Mrs. D. L. Frazier, Mr. R. J. 


Byrd, Mr. Hubert Smith, Mr. Charles Chalmers, 
Miss L. M. Branch, Miss Mamie Williams, Miss 
Lucilla Davis, Mr. R. H. Smith, Mrs. Maggie 
James, Miss Lillie B. Hall, Mrs. Lillian D. 
Johnson, Mr. Freeman Davis, Mrs. Beatrice Fen- 
nell, Mrs. Hattie Royal, Miss F. R. Everett, Mrs. 
Jenkie B. Herring, Miss Sallie Kornegay, Mr. 
Whitted Williams, Mr. John E. Normile, Mrs. 
J. M. Normile, Miss E. D. Everett, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wright, Mrs. T. Middleton, Miss Moris 
Allen, Miss Annie McKinion, Mrs. Mattie B. 
Lomas, Mrs. Beatrice Brewington, Mrs. Sudie 
Stackhouse, Miss Thelma Faison, Miss Ozie M. 
Best, Mr. W. F. Johnson, Miss Ethel M. Harris, 
Mrs. N. L. Armwood, Donnie V. Hall, Miss 
Delphine W. Truzerls. 


DURHAM COUNTY 
N. C. College for Negroes 


President James E. Shepard, Mrs. F. M. Eagle- 
son, Mr. Y. J. Grigsby, Mrs. J. W. Harris, Dr. 
A. Heningburg, Mr. E. High, Mr. G. L. Holmes, 
Rev. H. H. Hughley, Hiss H. N. Hunter, Mrs. 
R. G. Irving, Mr. D. J. Jordan, Dr. L. H. Knox, 
Mr. R. L. McDougald, Miss F. P. Newton, Miss 
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G. Rush, Miss M. A. Shepard, Mr. J. Ty 
vlor. Miss R. Taylor, Mrs. A. P. Washington, 
Mr. ©. T. Willis, Miss Robbie Goodloe, Dr. 
Ernst Manasse, Miss Parepa Watson, Mr. C7aC: 
Amey, Miss D. S. Dent, Dr. A. Elder, Dr. W. E. 
Farrison, Miss E. M. Glass, Miss S. A. Holloway, 
Dr. J. S. Lee, Mrs. M. H. Mitchell, Mr. C. 
Quick, Dr. W. H. Robinson, Mrs. H. S. Scar- 
borough, Dr. J. H. Taylor. 


Hillside High School 


Mr. Gilbert S. Davis, Mrs. M. McElrath, Miss 
I. E. Coleman, Miss Virgie S. Jones, Mr. John E. 





Peele. 
James A. Whitted School 
Miss S. J. Pratt, Miss C. S&S. Young, Mrs. 
M. W. Alston, Mrs. M. W. Gilmer, Miss H. 
Wilson, Mrs. F. G. Robinson, Mrs. E. T. Brad- 


, Mrs. M. L. Newby, Mrs. A. W. Morris, 
on M. M. Hill, Mrs. H. S. Kenney, Mr. W. He 
Hill, Mrs. E. H. Marshall, Mr. Wm. Allen, Mrs. 
L. J. Hancock, Miss G. M. Roberson, Mrs. tay a: 
Bryant, Mrs. N. L. Baldwin, Prof. G. A. Ed- 
wards, Miss E. M. McLaughlin. 


Walltown School 


Mrs. Cora T. Russell, Miss Georgia V. B. 
Green, Miss Eddye B. Hicks, Mrs. Lula S. Jack- 
son, Miss Cleo M. Russell, Miss Lyda F. Gray. 


Hast End School 


Miss W. R. Blue, Mr. W. L. Bradsher, Mrs. 
M. H. Brewington, Mrs. I. M. Harden, Mrs. 
R. D. Holloway, Mrs. B. W. Jones, Mrs. E. R. 
Jones, Mrs. E. D. Leathers, Miss J. E. Lewis, 
Mrs. G. C. Massey, Mrs. A. W. Mayer, Miss 
B. B. Meadows, Mrs. M. G. Nance, Miss E. F. 
Perry, Mrs. E. H. Plummer, Mr. F. G. Sowell, 
Mrs. P. B. Watkins, Mr. F. D. Marshall, Prin- 
cipal. 

Burton School 


Mrs. M. A. Watson, Miss S. L. Warren, Mrs. 
G. D. Whitted, Miss L. A. Shaw, Mrs. E. B. 
Pratt, Mr. B. E. Cannady, Miss A. M. Dunigan, 
Mr. F. G. Burnett, Principal. 


Pearson School 


Prof. N. A. Cheek, Mrs. Annie Kirby, Mrs. 
M. W. Amey, Mrs. Nardine Bailey, Mrs. E. W. 
Butler, Miss S. H. Cannady, Mrs. G. R. Cheek, 
P. H. Cordice, Mrs. C. T. Davidson, Miss F. W. 
Miss S. E. Christmas, Mrs. N. G. Cooper, Mrs. 
Dunston, Miss J. F. Durham, Mrs. H. D. Flem- 
ing, Miss B. L. Foster, Mrs. E. R. Hubbard, 
Miss H. M. Jenkins, Mrs. N. L. Johnson, Mrs. 
M. O. Lee, Miss J. C. Lynch, Miss B. L. Me- 
Kelyey, Miss J. E. Moore, Mrs. E. R. Morrison, 
Mrs. D. M. Norris, Mrs. A. W. Payne, Mrs. 
A. M. Pearson, Mrs. B. A. Reaves, Miss L. A. 
Royster, Mrs. M. W. Saunders, Miss M. E. Ste- 
phens, Mrs. N. W. Thorpe, Mrs. M. E. Trice, 
Mrs. E. M. Turner, Mrs. B. S. White, Mr. H. M. 
Whitted. 

Lyon Park School 


Mrs. R. D. Artis, Miss M. E. Cotten, Mrs. 
P. F. Dame, Miss A. M. Faulk, Miss R. B. 
Grissom, Mr. H. A. Hill, Mrs. C. R. Holmes, 


Mrs. EH. L. Kennedy, Miss G. L. Lambeth, Mrs. 
B. E. McLaurin, Miss M. L. Stephens, Mrs. C. S. 
Stroud, Mr. J. M. Schooler. 


Hickstown School 


Mrs. Rosetta B. Webb, Dr. J. Lee White, Mrs. 
Martha H. Williams, Mrs. Marge T. Hargrove. 


Durham County Group 


Miss B. A. Pretty, Miss Jessie M. Diggs, Mr. 
C. J. Mabry, Miss Ada Davis, Mrs. Marian B. 
Warren, Mrs. Leona L. Smith, Mrs. Addie Gate- 
wood, Mrs. Helen Whitted, Mrs. Essie M. Curry, 
Mrs. Pearl George, Mrs. Ethel Burghardt, Mrs. 
Margie Moffitt, Mrs. Minerva Evans, Mrs. Gladys 
MeNeill, Mrs. Laura Parker, Mrs. Sallie Harris, 
Mrs. Lucille King, Mrs. Rosa Branch, Mrs. Lola 
Solice, Mrs. Gladys Rhodes, Mrs. Loraine Thorpe, 


Mrs. Madge Turner, Mrs. Mamie Dawson, Mrs. 
Althea Holmes, Mrs. Augusta Rogers, Mrs. 
Annie Smith, Mrs. Essell Dunlap, Mrs. Lina 
Ward, Mrs. Nonie Johnson, Mrs. Margaret Allen, 
Mrs. Dora Atwater, Mrs. Maude Sowell, Miss 


Lavina Wilson, Miss Flora Carlton, Miss Graycie 










Roberts, Miss Jochebed Christmas, Mr. E. P. 
Hill, Mr. L. E. Johnson, Mr. C. B. Nixon, Mr. 
Ja Moffitt, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. I. R. 
Holn Mr. William Battle, Mr. Francis Curry, 
Myrs. trude EK. Taylor, Mrs. Gladys Dawkins, 
Mrs. Pearlie Swann, Miss Lillie Rogers, Mrs. 
Gertrude R. Hankins, Mrs. Dessie Hairston. 
EDGECOMBE-NASH COUNTIES 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Prof. O. R. Pope, Supervising Principal; A. 
R. Lord, Anna Brown, Johnnie E. By- 
num, Mrs. Annie W. Arrington, Mrs. Ernestine 


Davis, Onelia A. Davis, O. N. Freeman, Jr., Mrs. 
Esmeralda Hawkins, James A. B. Hubbard, James 
A. Johnson, Mrs. Mildred P. Jones, Dorothy 


Lois P. Turner, 
William R. Tweedy, 
Whitley, Ethel 


Mrs. Edythe R. 
Emanuel Thomp- 
Wyche, Mrs. 


Sizemore, 
Tweedy, 
son, Pocahontas 
Wilma Lassiter. 


Lincoln School 


C. T. Edwards, Principal; Mrs. C. A. Battle, 
Mrs. Ella B. Allen, Petty L. Brown, Alexander 
H. Bryant, Mrs. Nettie W. Drake, Annie K. 
Flournoy, Mrs. Nannie B. Gaynor, Mary Frances 
Lane, Ethel Lucas, Mrs. Mae M. McKoy, Mrs. 
Corlease Morgan, 
Neville, Mrs. Helen Redding, Mrs. Ruth Spen- 
cer, Fannie L. Taylor, Mrs. Georgia Walker. 


O. R. Pope School 


W. G. Byers, Principal; Randolph Armstrong, 
Mrs. Mary L. Backus, Mrs. Annie Battle, Mrs. 
Mattie Bowen, Mrs. Lena R. Daves, Mrs. Addie 
Grant, Mrs. Susie A. Hagans, Gladys V. Merritt, 
Minnie Ruth Lawrence, Mrs. Sarah Leonard, 
Mrs. Theresa Pittman, Mrs. Lucy Pridgen, Mrs. 
Martha Townsend, Mrs. Ila K. Bellamy, Lizzie A. 
Pittman. 


Annie W. Holland School 


B. L. Ancrum, Principal; Mrs. Lendora Brown, 
Mabel B. Coote, Mrs. Lossie Credle, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Davis, Martha Evans, Evelyn Horton, Wil- 


liam K. Lyles, Mary Cornelia Porter, Lillian 
Wells, Mrs. Clementine Riggsbee, Lillian Irene 
Smith, Mrs. Lillian Thigpen, Mrs. Mary Wim- 
berly, Mrs. Julia P. Wright. 
HDGECOMBE COUNTY 
Tarboro Local Unit 
Mr. W. A. Patillo, Principal, Miss Lois M. 


MeNeill, Miss Mabel V. Weaver, Mrs. Helen T. 
Parker, Miss Susie E. Matthewson, Mrs. Beatrice 
C. Burnett, Miss Laura R. Hammonds, Mrs. 
Emma O. Jones, Miss Reba E. Mayor, Mr. Sil- 
vester V. Brown, Mrs. S. J. Patillo, Mrs. Pearl 
W. Bennett, Miss Katiebeth Mills, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Garnes, Miss Ruby A. Graves, Mrs. Minnie G. 
Woodley, Miss Helen A. Walston, Mrs. Mamie F. 
Forrest, Mrs. Corinne C. Lassiter, Miss Mary J. 
Pitt, Mrs. Lucey M. Dunn, Miss Fannie O. 
Bridgers, Miss Eula M. Bryan, Mrs. Ella W. 
James, Miss Hannabel Y. Branche, Mrs. Nannie 
W. Bryant, Miss Catherine M. Anthony, Mrs. 
Thelma Q. Gross, Mrs. Lulalia S. Lewis, Mrs. 
Willie Flemming Jones, Mr. David E. Rich, Mr. 
Kelly W. Bryant. 


Brick Tri-County High School 


Rev. J. W. Wiley, Principal; Miss B. L. A. 
Rogers, Mr. I. C. Rogers, Mrs. I. C. Smith, 
Miss M. Phillips, Mrs. E. M. Venture, Miss D. G. 
Hammonds, Miss V. L. Perry, Mrs. L. V. Leves- 
ter, Miss Mary Reid. 


Hdgecombe County Unit 


Mr. P. B. Bulluck, Mrs. Beatrice E. Bulluck, 
Miss Pauline Jackson, Mrs. Ethel H. Baker, Mrs. 
Bertha B. Williams, Mrs. Sarah B. Pitt, Mr. 
Powell Woodson, Mrs. Martha B. Hawkins, Mrs. 
Lula W. Reeves, Miss S. Lucille Townsend, 
Mrs. Katherine P, Williams, Mrs. Georgette 
Branson, Mrs. Bertha W. High, Miss Alice 
Hines, Mrs. Janet H. Haywood, Miss Blanche 
Scales, Mrs. Pallie R. Covington, Mr. R. 
Smith, Mrs. Mabel B. Copeland, Miss Annie 
Carey, Mr. R. O. Kornegay, Miss Lelia 
Hart, Miss Ruby E. Sanders, Mrs. Causie 
Shelley, Mrs. Mae E. S. Bullock, Mrs. Marie 
Heggins, Mr. A. T. Triplett, Miss Naomi 
Parker, Mrs. Annie B. Harren, Mrs. Marguerete 
P. Wimberly, Miss Virginia E. Poole, Miss Marie 
D. Mitchell, Mrs. Janie E. Dixon, Miss Doris J. 
Shanklin, Mrs. Olive B. Bridgers, Mrs. Laura N. 
Hall, Miss Callie Grant, Miss Marjorie L. Willis, 
Mrs. Laura B. Holley, Miss Naomi R. Newby, 
Miss Catherine W. Smith, Mrs. Beatrice H. Som- 
erville, Miss Viola A. Walker, Miss Elma Law- 


abmommar 


rence, Mrs. Maggie B. Chase, Mrs. Pauline M. 
Pridgen, Mrs. Willie F. Bullock, Miss Lucinda 
King, Mrs. Ethel S. Bullock, Mrs. Annie R. 


Cruse, Miss L. P. Bowens, Mrs. Maud H. Cozart, 
Mrs. Lucille A. Quinichette, Mrs. Effie R. Batts, 


Mrs. Theodosia M. Johnson, Mrs. Ada P. Wil- 
liams, Miss Emma FE. Grant, Mrs. Marian W. 
Spence, Miss Ruby Mae Wilkins, Mrs. Etta 


Grant Haywood, Miss Elizabeth I. Pittman, Miss 
Mamie C. Hammonds, Mrs. Mabel Jones Brown, 
Miss Mary A. L. Perry, Miss Annie L. Gibson, 
Mrs. Lillian S. McKoy, Miss Bonnie E. Gorham, 
Miss LaVerne B. Miller, Mr. George D. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Lena M. G. Jones, Mr. Alfred Pitts, Mrs. 
Louella Wooten Dickens, Mrs. Olivia E. Ausrin, 
Mr. Frank W. Davis, Jr., Miss Floyda R. Perry, 
Mrs. Ximenia P. Martinez, Mrs. Georgia M. 
Gandy, Miss Florence D. Thorpe, Mrs. Ella L. 
Pailin, Mrs. Emma A. Kates, Mrs. Beulah M. L. 
Griffin, Mrs. Effie M. Saunders, Mrs. Nolan Lit- 
tle, Miss Mollie L. Luper, Miss Annie O. Wal- 
ston, Mr. R. B. Taylor, Mrs. Mildred H. Batche- 
lor, Miss Susie G. Thorpe, Mrs. Marian W. Bease- 
ly, Mrs. Janie Pettaway, Miss Minnie V. Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Julia Inborden Gordon, Miss Flossie J. 
Parker, Supervisor; Mr. Earl Burnett, Mrs. 
Cora E. Grant, Miss Jessie Merritt. 


Vinie O. Murray, Mrs. Annie 
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FORSYTHE COUNTY 
G. W. Carver High School 


Mr. S. A. Gilliam, Principal; Mr. Melton J. 
Sadler, Miss Pennie E. Perry, Mr. James H. 
Dickens, Mr. Edwin K. Hancock, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
‘Gilliam, Mr. Charles H. Spain, Miss Tyress M. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Sallie Elliott Small, H. E. Seales. 


Winston-Salem Teachers College 


President F. L. Atkins, Mr. Jack Atkins, 
Burnwell Banks, Mrs. Gertrude Barnes, Dr. L. E. 
Boyd, T. J. Brown, Mrs. Lillian Burford, Miss 
Florence T. Butler, W. F. Butler, Herbert Clark, 
Mrs. Frances R. Coble, Miss Rachel E. Diggs, 
John P. Diggs, Miss Eva Frazer, Miss ©. A. 
Holmes, J. Welfred Holmes, Moyer M. Hauser, 
Travis Hunt, Miss Elva James, Miss Glossie 
Johnson, George kL. Johnson, Mrs. Isadora 
Kearse, Mrs. Daisy Lawson, Albert P. Marshall, 
Charles J. Parker, Dr. A. H. Ray, A. B. Rey- 
nolds, Miss Remitha M. Spurlock, Harold Tay- 
lor, Miss Hortense Temple, A. I. Terrell, Miss 
Louise B. Terry, Miss Virginia L. Turner, How- 
ard K. Wilson, C. I. Withrow, Mrs. Martha S. 
Atkins, Miss Annie Leach, Mr. James A. Dillard. 


Kimberley Park School 


Mr. Albert H. Anderson, Principal; Mrs. Maude 
Anderson, Mrs. Vera Banks, Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, Mrs. Marie Burns, Mrs. Sadie H. Clay- 
bon, Mr. Nathaniel Cook, Miss Edna OCozzen, 
Mrs. Vahlia Cromwell, Mrs. Otha Emerson, Miss 
Octavia Ford, Miss Hattie Gray, Mr. Reginald 
Hayes, Miss Alma Hendricks, Miss Gwendolyn 
Jordan, Miss Louise Lewis, Mrs. Ruth Lewis, 
Mrs. Viola McLean, Mrs. Douschka Penn, Miss 
Ruthie Peoples, Miss Marion Pitts, Mr. Walter 
Pitts, Mrs. Sevy Powell, Miss Gwendolyn Scales, 
Miss Alma Setzer, Miss Lucy Sheffey, Miss Rits 
Sitgraves, Mrs. Bernice Spainhour, Miss Susie M. 
Speight, Mrs. Willa Truesdale, Miss Sarah 
Vaughn, Mrs. Mabel Wooten. 


Atkins High School 


Mr. J. A. Carter, Principal; Mr. S. J. Baker, 
Mrs. Dorothy Banks, Mrs. L. H. Cox, Miss B. 
Frazier Creecy, Mr. R. C. Crutchfield, Miss 
Hazelle S. Eaton, Mr. H. W. Eitch, Mr. J. S. 
Flipper, Miss Naomi B. Flowe, Miss C. M. Fra- 
zier, Miss C. M. Haith, Mr. R. W. Harrison, 
Mrs. M. R. Hauser, Mrs. M. Y. Hill, Mr. D. C. 
Hobson, Mr. I. Boyd Holden, Miss M. E. Hoover, 
Miss A. L. Hurt, Mr. C. B. Jeffers, Miss Rae E. 
Johnson, Miss V. L. Kimbrough, Mr. C. C. 
Lassiter, Miss T. W. Lee, Miss F. J. McCoy, 
Mr. J. W. McDonald, Miss Anne McKay, Mrs. 
E. B. Malloy, Miss C. C. Miller, Mr. E. Milling, 
Miss J. R. Morgan, Mr. G. F. Newell, Miss E. L. 
Pettis, Mr. C. I. Pierce, Mrs. C. I. Pierce, Mr. 
T.. F. Poag, Miss Anita B. Smith, Miss P. C. 
Spencer, Miss Helen EK. Starks, Mrs. M. T. Ste- 
phens, Miss E. M. Stith, Mrs. B. L. Vaughn, Mr. 
T. D. West, Mr. A. J. Wilburn, Miss L. J. Wil- 
liams, Mr. E. F. Wilson, Mr. C. G. Winston. 


Woodland Avenue School 


Prof. J. D. Ashley, Principal; Mrs. Eliza Bing- 
ham, Miss Eunice Burrell, Miss Faye Cash, Mrs. 
Margratha Haith, Miss Alma Hight, Miss Laura 
Hooper, Miss Ophelia Howell, Mrs. Nora Lewis, 
Mrs. Mary McCurry, Miss Mavis Osborne, Mrs. 
Maude L. Pitts, Miss Eugenia Powers, Mrs. 
Birdie Robinson, Mrs. Nannie Taylor, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Tonkins, Miss Lucile Wesley. 


East Fourteenth Street School 


Miss Janie L. Adams, Mr. Delbert H. Banks, 
Miss Irma lL. Banks, Miss Inez Devane, Mrs. 
Essie O. Donoho, Mrs. Edith S. Douglass, Miss 
Mamie Faithful, Mrs. Esther Fountain, Mrs. 
Hattie Fletcher, Miss Zetta K. Gabriell, Mrs. 
Hazel Garrett; Mrs. Ella D. Haith, Mrs. Eleanor 
Hall, Mr. C. Brady Hauser, Mrs. Viola L. Hays- 
bert, Miss Mamie Howell, Mrs. Augusta T. Jeffers, 
Mrs. Mary Jeffreys, Miss Doris Jenkins, Mrs. 
Nannie S. Johnson, Mrs. Esther Lassiter, Mrs. 
Agnes Lee, Miss Viola McKnight, Miss Ida M. 
Mauney, Mrs. Willia Michael, Miss Etta M. Mel- 
ton, Miss Glennie C. Miller, Miss Victoria A. 
Morris, Miss Piccola L. Morrow, Mr. Ackniell M. 
Muldrow, Miss Rose O’Kelly, Miss Rebecca 
Orender, Miss Eva Patterson, Miss Minnie Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Juanita Penn, Miss Hazelle Ransom, 
Mrs. Letha B. Ridley, Miss Myra A. Roseman, 
Miss Ella Bell Shears, Mrs. Sally L. Simms, Mrs. 
Josie W. Simons, Mrs. Lizzette Staplefoot, Miss 
Curlie Lee Walls, Mrs. Evelyn C. West, U. S. 
Reynolds, Prin. 


Columbia Heights School 


Prof. J. W. Paisley, Principal; Mrs. 
Bridgett, Miss E. L. Carter, Mrs. H. L. Chris- | 
tian, Mrs. M. B. Grier, Mr. L. A. Cook, Miss 
A. M. Cooke, Mrs. I. B. Ellis, Mrs. E. D. Fitch, 
Mr. L. B. Greene, Miss D. B. Hairston, Miss D. 
C. Hayes, Miss M. B. Lancaster, Miss E. M. 
Neal, Miss P. A. Neal, Miss J. E. Phillips, Miss 
M. W. Phillips, Mrs. F. T. Reynolds, Mrs. E. M. 
Williams, Mrs. E. G. Simpson, Miss E. L. Wentz, 
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Mrs. M. L. Allen, Miss E. B. Duffey, Mrs. Belle 
D. McCorkle, Miss Irene L. Parnell, Miss Vera P. 
Sadler, Mrs. Lillian B. Williams. 


Forsythe County Unit 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Bacote, Mrs. Carrie R. Craig, 
Mrs. Willie Scales Nesbitt, Mr. M. E. Neil, Mr. 
C. R. Martin, Miss Hattie E. Hinton, Mrs. 
Dessie Hairston, Mr. James Thomas, Miss Annie 
E. Hairston, Miss Ruby Mauney, Miss Ruby Gun- 
ning, Mr. C. I. Martin, Mr. A. G. Scales, Mr. 
C. A. Seales, Miss C. L. Owens, Miss Grace 
Graddy, Mr. F. King Thomas, Miss Ruth E. 
Smith, Emily C. Hairston, Ernest Balsley, Mrs. 
L. G. Wilkins, Miss Leah Shaw, Mrs. A. P. 
Greene, Mrs. Lavina Penn, Mrs. Ruth Thomp- 
son, Miss Dollye B. Patterson, Mrs. Lovie G. 
Eaton, Mrs. Barba Alexander, Mrs. Jessie Young, 
Mrs: Mamie Ross Cummings, Mrs. C. A. Eaton, 
Mrs. Louise W. King, Mr. Joseph Yarbough, Mr. 
Walter Henderson, Mrs. Edmonia Henderson, Miss 
Marian Lash, Mrs. Emily Berrien, Mrs. Irene P. 
Hairston, Mrs. Evelyn Phillips, Mrs. Marian Falk- 
ner, Mrs. Janie S. Thomas. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Franklin County Training School 


Prof. C. A. Harris, Thomas E. Conway, Miss 
Mary L. Hill, Miss Mary R. Perrin, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia C. Conway, Mrs. Beatrice Underwood, C. V. 
Holden, Mrs. Mildred B. Payton, J. M. Ridley, 
Miss Ethel M. Syms, Miss Geral J. Yarboro, 
Miss Carmen E. McKnight, Miss Mary R. Little- 
john, Miss Madie lL. White, Mrs. M. E. Leonard, 
Miss S. E. Yarborough, Miss Readie R. Harris, 
Miss Peggy O. Yarboro. 


Albion Academy 


Mr. Granger Browning, Mr. J. P. Mangrum, 
Principal; Mrs. J. P. Mangrum, Miss J. O. Hay- 
wood, Miss Annie M. Campbell. 


GASTON COUNTY 
Highland High School 


Mr. T. Jeffers, Principal; Miss D. F. Galloway, 
Miss J. E. Powell, Miss C. E. Lawrence, Miss 
B. C. Pagan, Miss E. M. Law, Miss E. M. 
Pryor, Miss R. N. Jackson, Miss E. V. Jones, 
Miss S. E. Costner, Miss M. A. Lewis, Miss R. E. 
Adams, Miss M. E. Thompson, Miss F. J. Glasco, 
Mr. R. L. Schooler, Mr. E. D. Wilson, Miss 
M. L. Dendy, Miss C. C. Clay, Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Miss A. L. Potts, Miss BE. N. Mills, Miss M. V. 
Roberts, Mr. J. R. Robinson, Miss M. R. Ingram, 
Mr. M. A. Blair, Miss F. V. Tross, Mr. BE. L. 
Dunn, Mr. C. R. Hamilton, Miss G. M. Erwin, 
Mr. H. E. Lash. 


Lincoin Academy 


Dr. H. C. McDowell, Miss Abbey, Mrs. F. E. 
King, Mr. H. B. Watson, Mr. Edward H. Byas, 
Mr. B. F. Brown, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. Leslie Mc- 
Clennon, Mrs. G. G. Westerband, Mrs. Grace 
Johns, Mrs. Lucille Morgan, Mrs. Dorothy Web- 
ber, Mr. Samuel L. Parham, Miss Lula B. 


Reid High School: 


Prof. S. H. Blue, Principal; Miss A. B. Reid, 
A. G. Cooper, T. E. Grier, Miss D. J. Woodruff, 
Mrs. R. M. Grier, Miss D. L. Forney, Mrs. V. W. 
Reid, Mrs. D. H. Falls, Mrs. L. C. Davis, Mrs. 
L. W. Elder, Mrs. H. S. Blue, J. L. Spivey, Miss 
Helen Wiggins, Miss L. E. Ward. 


John Chavis School 


Prof. W. H. Greén, Principal; Mrs. C. B. 
Byers, Mrs. B. L. Bowser, Mrs. M. B. Hairston, 
Mrs. R. D. Mason, Miss E. E. Simpson, Mrs. 
D. M. Smith, Mr. W. E. Bess, Mr. F. L. Smith, 
Mr. H. G. Sullivan. 


Stewart Junior High School 


Mr. J. R. Henry, Principal; Mrs. I. G. Line- 
berger, Miss Florence Floyd, Miss Mildred Nel- 
son, Miss Ruth Sommersette, Miss Thelma Adair, 
Mrs. Isabel Mauney. 

Gaston County Unit 


Miss Emma Hager, Mrs. Marie Hamilton, Mrs. 


Verna Humphrey, Mrs. Edith Jordan, Mrs. 
Odessa Boulware, Mrs. Melissa Mauney, Mrs. 
Dora Humphrey, Mrs. Maude M. Jeffers, Mrs. 
D. A. Spencer, Mrs. Annie P. Gibson, Miss 


Virgie Cousar, Miss Frenzola Cousar, Miss S. E. 


Costner, Mrs. O. F. Scott, Miss Edith Parker, 
Mrs. C. C. Vining, Mrs. F. C. Adams, Miss 
Fannie Kress, Rev. C. F. Gingles, Mrs. Lule 
Montgomery, Mrs. Lillian Crawford, Mrs. Mabel 


A. Boyce, Mrs. Emma McKoy, Mr. Rex H. Well- 
mon, Miss LaVaughn Froneberger, Mrs. Mary H. 
Reeves, Mrs. Hazel Barber, Mr. A. M. Rollins, 
Mrs. A. M. Rollins, Mrs. Daisie H, Adams, Miss 
Leona Simerel. 


GATES COUNTY 
Gates Training School 


Prof. T. S. Cooper, Principal; Mrs. Nollie M. 
Mitchell, Miss Martha O. Briggs, Miss E. Bernice 


Polson, Mrs. Lillie M. Smith, Mrs. Hazel G. 
Spellman, Mr. C. M. Sawyer, Mrs. Marie C. 
Lane, Mr. R. S. Cooper, Mr. L. S. Riddick, Mr. 
F. H. White, Mrs. Thelma J. Hall. 


Gates County Teachers 


Mrs. Lena M. Hankins, Miss Emma J. Riddick, 
Miss Helen L. Moore. 


GRANVILLE COUNTY 


Orange Street School ; 
Mrs. N. D. Hicks, Mrs. R. H. Payne, Miss 
Hallie S. Barnes, Mrs. Eva C. Anderson, Mrs. 


B. B. Greene, Mrs. L. Q. Hamme, Mr. James W. 


Hall. 
Mary Potter School 


Rev. H. S. Davis, Principal; Miss D. E. Peace, 
Miss M. A. Tucker, Miss. Julia E. James, Mr. 
C. R. King, Mr. H. Goore, Mr. R. A. Lewis, Mr. 
R. T Amos, Miss Mary E. Shute, Mrs. J. E. 
Tuck, Miss Blanche Rann, Mrs. Rose G. Glover, 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, Miss Vivian R. Shuford, Mrs. 
G. E. Glover, Miss Mary A. Hargrove. 


Creedmoor Colored High School 


G. C. Hawley, Mrs. H. Gore, Mrs. Tate, Mrs. 
P. Jackson, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. C. Toole, Mrs. HE. 
Chavis, Mrs. J. Graham, Miss I. Hicks, Miss 
V. Williams, Miss M. Bryant, J. Jos. Eisbey. 


Granville County Group 


Mrs. Lena G. Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Cousins, 
Miss Cornelia Green, Mrs. Mamie Geer, Mrs. 
H. P. Cheatham, Miss Maylor Oakley, Mrs. 
Catherine McGhee, Mrs. Beacher Williamson, 
Mrs. Rosa Cousins, Mrs. M. G. Davis, Miss 
Cornelia Hunt, Mrs. Sarah Hunt, Mr. C. A. 
Harris, Mr. James Smith, Mrs. Addie Howard, 
Mr. William Baptiste, Mrs. M. B. Williams, Mr. 
Charlie Gregory, Miss Ethel Jones, Mr. Warner 
Canady, Mrs. Lucretia Harris, Miss Mary lL. 
Evans, Miss Dorothy L. Winston, Miss Beatrice 
Winston. 


Teachers of the Colored Orphanage 


Mrs. Ruth A. Davis, Miss Nancy Mayes. Miss 
Christine Shuford, Mr. J. F. Gibson, Miss Claudia 
Holloway, Mrs. Hattie B. H. Rogers, Mrs. Mary 
Gant, Mrs. Pearl Tilley, Miss M. F. Yancey, 
Mrs. Olivia P. Bullock. 


GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Training School 


Mrs. M. I. E. Burge, Mrs. N. K. Daniels, Mrs. 
G. S. Devane, Mrs. M. K. Dudley, Mrs. M. R. 
Pondexter, Mrs H. T. Joyner, Mrs. K. D. Smith, 
Mrs. E. E. Young, Miss VY. J. Holland, Miss W. D. 
Carooll, Mrs. R. L. Suggs, Miss H. V. Vincent, 
Mr. D. D. Burge, Mr. E. Brinson, Mr. C. T. 
Daniels, Mr. L. H. Smith, Jr. 


GUILFORD COUNTY 
A. and T. College 


Dr. F. D. Bluford, President; Miss Vivian F. 
Bell, Mr. R. K. Bernard, Mrs. Margaret Bolden, 
Mr. A. Russell Brooks, Capt. Robert Lee Camp- 
bell, Mr. Virgil A. Clift, Miss Carolvn E. Craw- 
ford, Mr. ©. E. Dean, Miss Inez English, Mr. 
W. H. Gamble, Miss M. Elizabeth Gibbs, Dean 
Warmoth T. Gibbs, Dr. Carl M. Hill, Miss 
Carrye V. Hill, Mr. Archie Harris, Mr. W. T. 
Johnson, Dr. W. L. Kennedy. Miss Alma Morrow, 
Dean J. C. McLaughlin. Mr. Warner Lawson. Mr. 
J. G. Porter, Mr. J. E. Reid, Dr. W. N. Rice, 
Miss O. A. Roberts, Mr. V. H. Tynes, Miss 
Regina Thomas, Mr. M. B. Towns, Mr. Robert 
Kenton Williams, Dr. C. L. Cooper, Prof. H. C. 
Taylor, Prof. Clyde DeHuguley, Prof. George 
Roddy, Prof. R. M. Harris, Prof. R. S. Poole, 
Prof. F. A. Mayfield, Prof. J. M. Marteena, Mr. 
S. C. Smith. 

Bennett College 


President David D. Jones, Miss Lenora M. 
Barry, Mrs. Erostine Coles Robinson, Mrs. Mag- 
gie B. Daniels, Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, Mr. Aaron 
CG. Dutton, Mr. Charles M. Ford, Mr. F. Nathaniel 
Gatlin, Miss Edwia Graham. Miss E. Torrence, 
Dr. Alberta B. Turner, Mr. John G. Turner, Miss 
Vivian Simmons, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Albert N. 


Whiting, Mrs. Willie Grimes, Miss Frances 
Johnson, Miss Coragreene Johnstone, Miss _ Bes- 
sie R. Jones, Mrs. David D. Jones, Mrs. C. H. 


Marteena, Miss Willa B. Player, Mrs. Blanche R. 
Raiford, Mr. William A. Banner. 


Dudley High School 


Mr. J. A. Tarpley, Principal; Mr. N. C. 
Brown, Mr. F. J. Brown, Mr. D. L. Boger, Mr. 
T. F. Caldwell, Mrs. N. A. Coley, Miss M. A. 
Colson, Mr. V. H. Chavis, Miss V. A. Cobbs, 
Mr. J. R. Davis, Mr. W. J. Furcron, Miss P. B. 
Garrett, Miss R. Glover, Miss F. K. Gordon, Mr. 
William Goldsborough, Mrs. J. J. Goldsborough, 
Mrs. B. T. Grant, Mrs. L. L. Humphrey, Miss 
D. S. Lewis, Mr. N. E. McLean, Mr. N. V. 
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Macomson, Miss Elizabeth A. Nash, Miss G. H. 
Person, Mrs. E. L. Penn, Mr. E. L. Raiford, Mrs. 
Geraldine A. Rogers, Mrs. G. J. Sabourin, Mr. 
W. F. Taylor, Mrs. A. P. White, Miss L. F. 
Wood, Mrs. N. D. Arnette, Mrs. E. D. Holloman. 


Jonesboro School 
Mr. J. S. Leary, Mrs. M. H. Jones, Mrs. P. A. 
Donnell, Mrs. E. L. Holmes. 
Washington Primary School 
Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, Mrs. D. L. McNair, Mrs. 
G. T. Simkins, Mrs. H. H. Booker, Mrs. A. W. 
Baker, Mrs C. T. Forney, Mrs. I. S. Tucker, 


Mrs. L. J. Gregg, Miss I. S. Jones, Miss M. F. 
McConnell, Mrs. D. S. Enoch, Mrs. B. M. Rogers, 
Mrs. O. P. Womack. 


Washington Grammar School 


Prof. W. L. Jones, Principal; Mrs. KE. M. 
Barnes, Mr. E. A. Blair, Mrs. A. C. Chavis, Mrs. 
N. C. Jones, Miss M. A. Kirkland, Mr. J. A. Me- 
Kee, Miss L. C. Miller, Mrs. L. E. Morrow, Miss 
M: B: Pullins, Mrs: i. A. Smith; Mas: L. (C: 
Tarpley, Miss K. H. White, Mrs. C. D. Wormley. 


Jacksonville School 


Mrs. G. D. Woods, Principal; Miss M. L. Rob- 
erson, Mrs. G. G. Brown, Mrs. L. N. Lomax, Miss 
E. L Bright, Mrs. P. W. Tillman, Mrs. F. L. 
Pookrum. 


Fairview School, High Point 


Miss Mytrolene lL. Graye, Miss Annie lL, 
Jones, Mrs. Marie B. Sneed, Mrs. Lessie A. 
Flowe, Mrs. Eva A. Townes, Mrs. Pearl P. Bur- 


ford, Mrs. Magnolia M. Hart, Miss Bertha B. 
Lomax, Mrs. Mary G. Williams, Miss Mattie C. 
Robinson, Mrs. Nettie C. Moss, Mrs. Janie K. 
Williams. 


Palmer Institute 


Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, President; Miss 
Cecie R. Jenkins, Mr. Walter H. English, Mr. 
Charles A. Grant, Miss Ola Beavers, Miss Alice 
Avery, Miss Helen Merriweather, Mr. Kenneth 
Johnson, Mr. Henri Westerband, Mr. Maurice 
Williams, Miss Norvelle Dismukes, Miss Lillian 
Sims, Dr. John Brice. 


Leonard St. School, High Point 


Prof. Shepard S. Whitted, Principal; Mr. Les- 
ter L. Boyd, Mrs. Willie Mae Boyd, Mrs. Thenia 
Brumefield, Miss Maggie M. Brooks, Miss Willie 


Marie Carter, Mrs. Julia I. Hall, Mrs. Callie 
Holmes, Mrs. Dalula D. Ingram, Mrs. Galatia 
Lynch, Mrs. Mary Marable, Mrs. Lillian S. 


Merritt, Mrs. Ophelia R. Morgan, Mrs. Cornelia 
B. Reid, Mrs. Florida A. Sherrill, Mrs. Margaret 
Simmons, Mrs. Blanche Whitted, Mrs. Terrah L. 
Whitten. 


William Penn High School 


Mr. S. E. Burford, Principal; Mrs. E. V. 
Boldwin, Mrs. M. H. Blackburn, Mrs. C. H. 
Caldwell, Mrs. E. G. Cobb, Mrs. F. B. Davis, 


Mrs. R. G. Mason, Mrs. E. P. Wilson, Mr. T. W. 
Hughes, Mr. J. E. Reid, Mr. G. L. Starks, Mr. 
T. B. Smith. 


Brown Summit High School 


Mr. M. M. Daniels, J. O. Himbry, Miss A. E. 
Sellars, Mrs. M. B. Setzer, Miss Mamie C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Anna McCall Ingram, Miss M. A. Watkins, 
Mrs. Nadine Hightower. 


Guilford County Unit 


Anna Barringer, Mrs. B. H. Coles, Principal; 
Miss Helen DeBerry, Mrs. Annie Gordon, W. L. 
Peay, Mr. A. L. Walker, Mrs. W. A. Clapp, Mrs. 
Odessa C. Leak, Miss Willa A. McIver, Mr. W. H. 
Lanier, Mr. W. L. Peay. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


Enfield School 
Mr. Montera Davis, Mr. M. O. Paige, Mrs. 
C. E. Whitaker, Mrs. M. Murphy Brown, Miss 
Gladys Burke, Mrs. Mary Morrisey Earl, Mrs. 


Bertha Bullock, Mrs. Viola B. Smith, Mrs. Ver- 
non Thorton, Mrs. Fannie Hunter, Mrs. Marion 
D. Hodge, Miss Maria Shaw, Miss Addie Clark, 
Miss Annie Shearin, Mrs. Laura J. Foster, Mrs. 
Virgil Meekins, Miss Carrie R. Braswell, Miss 
Susie Ford, Miss Frankie Myrick, Mrs. A. B. 
Johnson, Mrs. Louise Myrick, Mrs. Westie Wills, 
Mrs. Bessie Smith, Mrs. Blanche Smith, Mr. 
C. M. Carraway, Mrs. Jessie Williams Johnson, 
Mrs. George P. Wiley, Mrs. E. M. Pendergrast, 
Miss Clara Houston, Mrs. M. L. Smith, Mr. 
J. B. Bond, Miss Heola Newsome, Miss A. L. 
Connor, Miss Myrtle Daniel, Mr. Edwin A. Mose- 
ley, Mrs. V. M. Ancrum, Mrs. A. F. Wilder, 
Miss Gladys Williams, Mrs. Eliza Williams, Mrs. 
Roxie Brewer, Miss J. P. House, Mrs. Sadie F. 
Rainey, Miss Lelia F. Reid, Miss Alice M. Wil- 
liams, Mr. B. D. Hardy, Mrs. Helen Johnson, 
Mrs. Annie H. Brinkley, Mrs. Claudia H. John- 
son, Mrs. Frankie H. Williams, Mrs. Ruth Tay- 
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lor Exum, Mrs. Ethel Smith, Mrs. Viola Pitt- 
man, Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Elnora Ji. 
Williams, Mr. W. A. Holmes, Miss R. M. Alston, 
Mrs. B. W. Johnston, Miss Tetrizinnia Nicholson, 
Miss Florida M. Belle, Mrs. Iowa B. Johnston, 
Mr. John Welch, Mr. B. A. McGeachy, Mr. L. A. 
Wilson, Mrs. L. B. Hill, Miss J. E. Stewart, 
Mrs. Ruth Ward Jones, Miss Elise Weaver, Miss 
Beatrice Robinson. 


White Oak School, Enfield 


Mr. C. V. Avent, Jr., Miss Susie E. Ford, Miss 
Frankie B. Myrick, Mrs. Abbie B. Johnson. 


Eastman High School 
Mr. W. A. Holmes. 


HARNETT COUNTY 
Shawtown High School 


Mr. J. S. Spivey, Principal; Mrs. M. L. Spivey, 
Mrs. L. D. Newkirk, Mrs. S. F. Hawkins, Miss 
Blanche Allen, Miss J. Vivian Harris, Miss Iola 
Black, Miss Minnie Davis, Miss Vivian Brown- 
ing, Mr. Fred Matthews, Mr. E. J. Rhae, Mrs. 
R. BE. McKoy, Miss Caldonia Dyson, Mrs. Par- 
thenia C. Neal, Mr. Fred Jones, Mrs. Myrtle F. 
Moone, Miss Lucy Newby. 


Harnett County Training School 


Mr. J. T. Turner, Mrs. Iva Smith, Miss E. Mc- 
Lean, Mr. E. C. Setzer, Miss M. R. Black, Miss 
Eva McNeill, Miss E. B. Grace, Miss M. Felton, 
Miss M. G. Smith, Miss J. M. Williams, Mrs. 
F. D. Monds, Mrs. L. W. Carter, Mrs. N. B. 
Byrdsol, Miss L. C. Hairston, Mr. R. Corbett, 
Mr. J. B. Christmas, Mrs. E. C. Mitchell, Miss 
L. L. Culbreth. 


Harnett County Unit 
Rey. A. T. Tuck, Mr. L. H. Parker, Mr. Vic- 


tor Blackburn, Mrs. Lorraine Moses, Miss 
Earthalane Smith, Mrs. Carrie Atkins, Miss 
Margaret McLean, Mr. Charles Forte, Mr. 


Charlie Walker, Mr. John Humphrey, Mrs. Mary 
Cromatie, Miss Winfred Allen, Mrs. Addie S. 
Warfield, Miss Florie M. McLaughlin, Miss E. D. 
Allen, Miss Jessie Smith, Mrs. Rosa M. Mc- 
Dowell, Mr. F. H. Ledbetter, Miss Jessie Lee 
Covington, Mrs. Leola H. Taylor, Mrs. Cherrie EH. 
Cameron, Mr. Perey Wm. Huntley, Mrs. Rebecca 
M. Stanford, Mrs. Rosella E. Caldwell, Rev. J. HE. 
Marks, Mrs. R. B. Matthews, Mrs. Malissia 
Stuart, Mr. Henry Stuart, Mrs. M. S. Crowe, 
Mrs. Ada D. Matthews, Mrs. Katie Clark Foushee, 
Mrs. Mary B. Sellers, Mrs. Thelma Satterwhite, 
Mrs. A. B. McLean, Mr. Herbert M. DeVane, 
Mrs. Annie Street Wright, Mrs. Mary Copeland, 
Mrs. Vera Ryals, Mrs. Carrie Melvin, Mr. Robert 
Moore, Mrs. Mary M. Harris, Mrs. Beatrice 
Speed, Mrs. Wilma §S. Prince. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Sizth Avenue High School 


Mr. Spencer E. Durante, Mrs. Odell M. Rouse, 
Mrs. Addie R. Miller, Mrs. Eula B. Owens, Mr. 
John A. Brewer, Mrs. Eva R. Pilgram, Mrs. M. 


Joyce Mills, Mrs. Rosalia J. Durante, Mr. John 
R. Marable, Miss Lois Brown, Mrs. Mary Lee 
Edwards. 
HERTFORD COUNTY 
Waters Training School 
H.C: Freeland;’ Hc Rs Bond, Mass 7 Sallie tyn.. 
Bizzelle, Miss Esther M. Brett, Mrs. Emma C. 


Freeland, Mrs. Albina B. Hall, Mrs. Undean W. 
Jones, 8. F. Lewis, D. M. McCaskill, Mrs. Agnes 
S. Mitchell, Miss Bloneva A. Pride, Mrs. Luvenia 
V. Rouson, Mrs. Alice J. Scott, Mrs. Theora C. 
Stallings, Mrs. Ruby M. Townsend, Miss Thelma 
W. Tuck, C. B. Varner, Mrs. Addie L. Weaver, 


Mrs. Arlene B. Weaver, C. S. Yeates, M. R. 
Zachary, Mrs. Flora B. Collins, Mrs. Lillian N. 
Everett, Miss Ardelle Garrett, Mrs. Viola H. 
Sheva: Mrs. Dicie H. Reid, Miss Marian O. 
eid. 
Harrellsville District 
Miss Lizzie Askew, Miss Hattie Beverly, Mrs. 


Amanda Cherry, Mrs. Fannie V. Holloman, Mr. 
Jathian Holloman, Miss Virginia D. Jones, Miss 
Kmma D. Lassiter, P. G. Lassiter, Mrs. Dora T. 
Porter, Miss J. P. Valentine, Mrs. Fannie C. 
Watford, Mrs. Katie S. Zachary. 


{hoskie District Schools 


Miss Mollie Watson, Mrs. Irene Collins, Mrs. 
Agnes Weaver, Mrs. Sarah _ S. Vaughn, Mr. 
Theodore Hall, Mrs. Irabel Riddick, Mrs. Wray 






Miss Dounia Mae Hill, Miss Arthalia 
Mary S. Mitchell, Mr. E. T. Gatling, 
Brown, Miss Agnes M. Sharpe, Mrs. 
Sills, Mrs. Marie Yeates. 





Ahoskie Colored High School 


H. D. Cooper, Principal; Mrs. V. M. Hart, Mrs. 
M. Newsome, Mrs. M. N. Bond, Miss D. Chavis, 
Mrs. D. A. Newsome, Mrs. L. B. Patterson, Mrs. 


C. C. Hollomon, Mrs. I. E. White, Mrs. E. N. 
Faulecon, Mrs. C. A. Gatling, Mrs. I. N. Yeates, 
Mrs. K. A. Ramsey, Mrs. C. L. Simmons, Mrs. 
M. S. Colson, C. M. Cherry, Mrs. S. N. Cooper, 
Mrs. M. H. Futrell, I. S. Greene, G. T. Baze- 
more, Mrs. C. H. Bizzelle, Miss E. Pierce, J. W. 
Futrell, Mrs. A. L. Lawrence, Miss G. E. Hall, 
J. L. Fauleon. 


Murfreesboro-Como Unit 


Rev. G. T. Rousgn, Mrs. Claudia Reid, Mrs. 
Louise F. Jones, Mrs. Gertrude Strayhorn, Miss 


Onethia Garris, Miss Hassie Stephenson, Miss 
Doris . Jones, Miss Cora V. Lee, Mr. Howard 
Smith, Mrs. Levester Stephenson, Miss Ruth 
Manley, Mr. Dallas Spruill, Mrs. Amphie Spruill, 
Miss Marie Majette, Mrs. Cora Ramsau, Miss 
Festina Worthington, Mrs. Kathryn W. Briggs, 
Mrs. Hattie Everette, Mrs. Bernice Flood, Miss 


Aurie Keene, Mrs. Ida Scott, Mr. John Wells, 
Mrs. Agnes Boone, Mrs. Gladys Lawrence, Mrs. 
Rebecca P. Ely. 


HOKE COUNTY 
County Group 


Fred Anders, Hannah Anders, Rosa Anders, 
Geraldine Avery, Marie Barr, Evalina Blaylock, 
Ila Blue, Katie Broadway, Wesley Campbell, 
James Chalmers, Ida Belle Cole, Garfield Cole- 
man, Leona Coleman, Emma Crawford, Marie 
Crumpton, Viola Davis, Bonzie Dobbins, Joseph 
Drake, Quessie Drake, Rollina Dunston, L. V. 
Evans, Genive Foushee, A. S. Gaston, Alexander 
Geddie, Dora Gilchrist, Lillian Gleaves, L. ts 
Huntley, Garvester Harrington, Anne _ Kelly, 
Essie Kornegay, Essie Lee Lewis, L. A. Matthews, 
John Mumford. Lucille Mumford, Ida Mae Mc- 
Cov, Mary McGeachy, Joseph McLaughlin, Mary 
McLaughlin, Jessie McLendon, C. BH. McKoy, C. B. 
Norman, Luvenia Oliver, Bertha Purdie, Daisy 
Quevado, E'iza Ray, Lucy Robinson, Sarah Rus- 
sell, Ida Scurlock, Mabel Shaw, Leona Sherman, 
Hancie Shipman, HB. A. Simmons, Anna G. Smith, 
Queen Esther Thames, Docie Treadwell, S. M. 
Truzerls, Vera Wilkerson, Bessie Williams, Estella 
Williams, Helen Williams, Stephen Williams, 
Tolar V. Williams, Rosa McNeil. 


HYDE COUNTY 


County Group 


Mr. B. W. Barnes, Mrs. Margaret W. Baker, 
Miss Mary Burrus, Miss Elizabeth Blount, Mr. 
Alonzo V. Slade, Miss Rosa lL. Slade, Miss 
Elnora Slade, Mrs. Lodie J. Gaskin, Mrs. 
Johnson C. Spruill, Mrs. Carrie S. Whita- 
ker, Mrs. Annie M. Bonner, Miss Sophia Mc- 
Gloughn, Miss E. Oreta Clay, Mrs. Mary Carter 
Peay, Mrs. Judie Gray, Mrs. Senia M. Sheppard, 


Mr. J. R. Spencer, Mrs. Bessie Dupree, Mrs. 
Spruill. Mrs. Willie G. Greene, Mrs. Pordan, 
Miss Eunice Smith, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Miss 


Annie L. Smith, Mrs. Ethel M. Woods, Miss Lona 
Keys, Miss Pearle R. Walker, Miss Marietta 
Wilson, Mr. O. A. Peay. 


IREDELL COUNTY 


Morningside High School 


Mrs. C. M. Abernathy, Mrs. L. H. Ables, Mrs. 
A. H. Brown, Mrs. A. 'T. Campbell) Mrs. L."P: 
Croom, Mrs. A. C. Foushee, Mrs. L. M. Hamil- 
ton, Miss M. C. Holley, Mrs. M. H. Hollowell, 
Mrs. M. M. Littlejohn, Miss A. F. Maxwell, Mrs. 
C. W. Nesby, Miss D. L. Pryor, Miss B.. C. 
Sherrill, Mrs. A. L. Stevens, Mrs. A. P. Toliver, 
G. F. Dalton, E. W. Ferrell, W. Q. Jones, A. D. 
Rutherford. 


Mooresville City School 


Mr. N. F. Woods, Principal;.Mr. Jesse C. Ban- 
ner, Miss Margaret Caldwell, Mrs. L. J. Gill, 
Mrs. G. B. Miller, Miss Clara H. Neely. 


Iredell County Group 


Frances L. Evans, Mary A. Williams, Quincy 
Dayidson, Mrs. Margaret Harris Carrell, Mrs. Mil- 
dred R. Hollowell, Mrs. Euva Lee Mangum, 
Madge E. Simril, Mrs. Eulalia H. Peterson, H. H. 
Blackburn, Fleecy Mae Griffin, Mrs. Lillie Harris 
Gibson, Charles W. Brown, Mrs. Maggie Lloyd 
Garden, Mrs. Lois Carson Twitty, Lumicia Sher- 
rill, Mason C. Miller, Mrs. Mary N. Morrison, 
Mrs. Mildred L. Holt, Mrs. Sadie Perkins Mur- 
dock, Mrs. Irene M. C. Ellis, Helen Phelps, O. M. 
Pharr, William Littlejohn, Dorothy L. Phelps, 
Mrs. Connie Kimbrough Spicer, Mrs. Emma _ T. 
Mann, D. O. Ivey, Genevieve Reeves, Mrs. Ethel 
D. Walker, Vivian L. Allison, Gladys Pauline 
King, John O. Smith, Virginia L. Glenn, Mrs. 
Jettie Davidson Morrison, Troy A. Johnson, Mrs. 
Mazie Goodman Holt, Willie Mae Holley, M. H. 
Harrington, Sadie D. Hackett, Esther Hill, Allie 
Cordelia Coble, Harry T. Henry, Nettie Miriam 
Smith, Mildred Feimster, Mrs. Beulah Spann Can- 
non, Bessie Inez Abernathy, Estella Young, Mrs. 
Emma M. Lackey, Mrs. Mary C. Holliday, Miss 
Annie M. McKee, Mrs. Mary Osborne. 
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JOHNSTON COUNTY 
Johnston County Training School 


Mr. William R. Collins, Principal; Miss Lil- 
lian A. Bailey, Miss Bennie A. Grice, 
Miss Amanda I. White, Miss Hattie M. Watson, 
Miss Nancy D. Lewis, Miss Dorothy E. Shipley, 
Miss Louise Goodson, Miss Ophelia Durham, Miss 
Naomi L. Smith, Miss Frances K. McNeill, Miss 
Chrystabelle D. Brown, Miss Olive B. Wilson, 
Miss Amelia J. Parks, Mrs. Elsie B. Miller, Mrs. 
Lucile A, Smellie, Mrs. Hannah B. Ricks, Mrs. 
Arlena D. Parks, Mrs. Elsie H. Jordan, Mr. 
Jasper A. Bridges, Mr. Marcellus C. Miller, Mr. 
J. Harold Malloy. 


Princeton School 
G. W. Bryant, Mrs. M. J. Bryant. 


Short Journey School 


Mrs. Eva J. Cooper, Mrs. Tullie C. Taylor, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Vinson, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hall, 
Miss Leona VY. Murray, Miss Eliza J. Burns, 
Miss Nonie S. Merritt, Miss Aurelia C. Lester, 
Miss Ione Vinson, Miss Dollie E. McNeil. 


Four Oaks Colored High School 


Mrs. Lillian F. Williams, Mrs. Eunice Scales 
Richardson, Mrs. Winnie M. lLacewell, Mrs. 
Blondina N. Brooks, Miss Sallie L. Sasser, Mrs. 
Mildred W. Wilson, Miss Clara L. Dublin, Mrs. 
Lillian N. Futrelle, Mrs. Eliza Y. Jenkins, Mrs. 
Minnie A. Martin, Miss Ruby M. Jones, Mrs. 
Selina M. Smith, James A. Lacewell, M. L. 
Wilson. 

Johnston County Unit 


Miss Thelma Penn. 


LEE COUNTY 


Lee County Teachers Association 


Prof. W. B. Wicker, Prof. R. G. Perry, Mr. 
W. H. Monroe, Mr. Berkley Merrick, Mr. J. E. 
Williams, Mr. J. B. Brown, Mr. J. H. Gattis, Mr. 
W. LL Thomas, Mr: ©) Wi: Jones;) (Ma) Ve wis 
Caviness, Mrs S. J. McMillan, Mrs. W. B. 
Wicker, Mrs. Marea Bates, Mrs. Meta G. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Mrs. R. G. Perry, 
Mrs. Martha Foushee, Mrs. Lillian Harbor, Mrs. 


L. W. Boykin, Mrs. Lucille Franks Bess, Miss 
Georgia Turner, Miss Christine Crumpton, Miss 
EK. A. Whitaker, Miss F. R. Richardson, Miss 
Narcissus Brown, Miss G. A. DeBerry, Miss 


Mahel Monroe, Miss Helen Waddell, Miss M. E. 
McCoy, Miss E. E. Fairley, Miss E. E. Puryear, 
Miss Willard C. Gullick, Miss R. L. Hammond, 
Miss B. A. Pretty, Miss P. P. Jordan, Miss C. E. 
Dawson, Mrs. Theresa Payne Thompson, Miss 
Julia Taylor, Mrs. Etta Crutchfield, Mrs. Estelle 
Snipes, Mrs. J. W. Monroe, Mrs. M. A. Wright 
Watson, Mrs. Z. B. Headen, Mrs. P. R. Alston, 
Mrs. C. S. Jamerson, Mrs. Eva M. Bland. 


LENOIR COUNTY 


Adkin High School 


Mr. Charles B. Stewart, Principal; Mr. Ushery 
Best, Miss Louise M. Bratton, Mr. Stephen 
Carraway, Miss Mable V. Clarke, Mr. Charles L. 
Curtis, Mr. Walter C. Daniels, Mr. C. S. De- 
Vane, Miss Eliza Glenn, Miss Ruth Graham, Mr. 
E. S. Houston, Mrs. Esther G. Isler, Mr. John 
Lucas, Mr. W. W. Parker, Miss Miriam T. 
Pitt, Miss Alma M. Van Rensalier, Mrs. N. C. 
Williams, Miss Sarah E. Wooten. 


Lincoln City Elementary School 


Mr. James A. Harper, Principal; Mrs. Carrie 
J. Albritton, Mrs. Helen B. Bynum, Mrs. Sarah 
K. Coward, Mrs. Margaret G. Fisher, Mrs. Elaine 
B. Fletcher, Miss Dora M. Greene, Mrs. Annie C. 
Jones, Miss Rosa: B. Lassiter, Mrs. Lelia Mitchell, 
Miss Melissa L. Newkirk, Miss M. L:: Norris, 


Miss Anna M. Raye, Mrs.. Mamie W. Smith, 
Mrs. Charles Stewart, Mrs. Mary G.. Williams, 
Mrs. W. M. Womack, Miss Annie Wyatt, Rev. 


John H. Sampson. 


Lincoln City Annex 


Miss Kathryn Allen, Mrs. Vina D. Battle, Mrs. 
Etta B. Lane, Mrs. B. E. Strong, Miss Esther 
Watt. 


| LaGrange High School 


Mr. E. B. Frink, Principle; Mrs. A. M. Frink, 
Mrs. Ruth Belle Bryant, Mrs. A. D. Pridgen. 


LINCOLN COUNTY 


Oakland High School 


Mr. G. E. Massey, Principal; Willie Mae Mas- © 
sey, Juanita Baker, Tillathlia Morant, Ornettia 
Biggers, E. M. Thorpe, Cecelia Toatley. 


Lincoln County Unit 


Mrs. Annie Wade Biggers, Jeanes Sup., Mrs.. 
Minnie Tunstal, Mrs. Derr McCullough, Mrs. 
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Annie Loritts, Mrs. Pauline Moore, Mrs. Ruby 
Williams, Mrs. Ethel Alexandra, Miss Rosebud 
Link, Miss Lottie M. Adams, Miss Rose A. Gas- 
ton, Miss Helen Penn, Miss Elsie Grier, Miss 
Carrie Carson, Miss Anna Belle Hart, Mr. S. E. 
Biggers, Mr. George W. Moore, Mr. Victor M. 
Sumner, Mr. William Baker, Jr., Mr. A. V. Hol- 
land. 


MARTIN COUNTY 
Williamston High School 


Prof. E. J. Hayes, Principal; Mrs. Nora 
Cherry Slade, Mrs. Alma Duer Gaither, Mrs. 
Doretha Slade Chance, Mr. Edward M. Holley, 
Mr. Richard Hoffler, Mr. Richard Broadnax, Mr. 
J. P. Dennis, Mr. Floyd B. Holley, Miss Lillian 


M. Slade, Mrs. Cecelia M. Montague, Mrs. Rho- 
dema N. Jackson, Miss Ethel Alexander, Mrs. 
Mary S. Gray, Super., Miss Eulah V. McCloud, 


Miss Blonnie Ellison, Miss Lelia S Chambers, 
Miss Christianna Clark, Mrs. A. L. Hayes. 


W. C. Chance High School 


Mrs. W. C. Chance, Principal; Miss Pearl V. 
Modlyn, Miss M. C. Taylor, Miss F. C. Young, 
Miss Hattie Bell, Miss Lorena Coppege, Miss 
Etta Duren, Mrs. Carrie B. Brathcer, Mrs. Julia 
Johnson Chance, Mr. M. A. Armistead, Mr. W. C. 
Witherspoon, Mr. A. B. Wynn. 


Martin County Local Unit 


Mr. Noah W. Slade, Principle; Mrs. Cora 
Griffin Jones, Miss Joanna M. Dowdy, Mr. George 
T. Hyman, Mrs. Eleanor Chance Hyman, Mrs. 
Ella Smith Hextall, Mr. Ralnh A. Keys, Mr. 


R. S. Gaither, Miss Mary E. Andrews, Miss 
“Rebecca Everetts, Miss Nellie Smith, Mr. James 
H. Fau'k. Mrs. Esther L. Cherry, Rev. W. V. 


Ormond, Mrs. Clara R. Owens, Miss Annie Slade, 
Miss H. A. Haughton, Miss F. Odessa McFadden, 
Miss Amazor Cherry, Mr. William V. Ormond, 
Jr.. Mrs. Beatrice R. Evans, Miss Alma Pritch- 
ard,,Mr. Alonzo R. Jones, Mrs. Annie L. Bowens, 
Mrs. Mamie S. Knox, Rev. George T. Hill, Miss 


Eurie M. Andrews, Mrs. Cymera Fagans, Mrs. 
Fannie Lee Slade, Miss Daisy Chance, Miss 
Jennie E. McMurren, Mrs. Lula Dugger, Miss 
Thelma Jones, Mr. Don G. Chance, Mrs. Basha 
Andrews, Mrs. Nancy A. Highsmith, Mrs. Ruth 
Hill Anthony, Mr. Turner K. Slade, Mrs. Lou- 


ella S. Purvis, Miss Sara E. Gilchrist, Mr. 
James W. Grimes, Miss Ethel Walker, Mrs. 
Arnella V. Armistead, Miss Annie M. Boston, 
Mrs. Magdelene Grimes, Mr. Moses Slade, Mrs. 
Annie Moore Griffin, Mr. Elijah Keeys, Miss 


Lucey R. J. Burnette, Mrs. Matilda S. Jordan, 
Mrs. Edna B. Andrews, Mrs. Ruth A. Downing, 
Mrs. Vera James Brown, Mr. Milton L. Armi- 
stead, Miss Katie B. Bunn, Miss Costella Bur- 
ten, Mr. John S. James, Mr. Wm. R. James, 
Miss Alverta Purnell, Mrs. Ella McNeil Styron, 
Miss Ammie M. Hassell, Mrs. Mary Anders Bond. 


McDOWELL COUNTY 
Hudgins High School 


Mr. F. M. Beaner, Miss Malda L. Williams, 
Mr. B. J. Corpenning, Miss P. N. Boulware, 
Mrs. Franklyn P. Brown, Mr. Kermit Martin, 
Mrs. Bernice Holley Crisp. 


_ McDowell County Unit 
Mr. R. C. Greenlee. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Dr. H. L. McCrorey, President; Mrs. Dr. H. L. 
McCrorey. Dr. T. A. Long, Dr. W. R. Mayberry, 
Rev. A. H. George, Rev. A. O. Steele, Dr. R. L. 
Douglas, Mr. G. F. Woodson, Miss S. E. Hughes, 
Miss Carrie L. Ramseur, Mr. W. C. Donnell. 


Morgan School 


Mrs. E. R. Anderson, Principal; Mrs. M. M. 
Alexander, Mrs. M. P. Brodie, Mrs. E. J. But- 
ler, Miss G. J. Crawford, Miss F. E. Frazier, 


Mrs. F. D. Gunn. Mrs. L. D. Jeans, Mrs. Z. F. 
Robertson, Mrs V. S. Washington. 
Fairview School 

Mrs. M. G. Davis, Principal; Mrs. Viola Lee 

Ferguson, Mrs. J. C. .McKenzie, Mrs. R. D. 


Hercules, Miss Deborah Craig, Miss Louise Wil- 
son, Mrs. G. E. Yancey, Mrs. M. J. McKee, Mrs. 
M. A. Williams, Miss F. H. Partee, Miss L. D. 


Cummings, Mrs. H. P. Moreland, Mrs. A. D. 
Herritage, Miss E. E. Morris, Miss Mamie L. 
Hearn, Miss Margaret V. Davidson, Mrs. C. C. 
McFadden, Mrs. D. F. Steele, Mrs. A. M. James, 
Miss H. S. Anderson, Mrs. O. J. Tate, Mrs. 
Q. .C: James, Mrs. B. C. Scales, Miss M. M. 
mei, Mrs: HD... Williams, Mrs. D.. Mel. 
Connor. 


Isabella Wyche School 


“Miss B. D. Moore, Principal; Mrs. C. T. Booton, 
Mrs. G. L. Greene, Mrs. G. G. Moreland, Mrs. 
T. H. Hunt, Mrs. F. M. Nash, Mrs. L. M.:Hamil- 


ton, Mrs. L. K. Hollomon, Mrs. R. S. Pitts, Mrs. 
E. G. McKeithen, Mrs. I. N. Roberts, Mrs. G. E. 
Wylie, Mrs. G. C. Daniels, Mrs. K. L. Wyche, 
Miss L. M. Perry, Miss V. F. Grier, Miss M. L. 
Cousar. 


Alexander St. School 


Mrs. Janye W. Hemphill, Principal; Mrs. Helen 
B. Givens, Miss Blanche W. Tyson, Mrs. 8S. L. 
Wyche, Mrs. Louise Y. Harris, Mrs. Mamie Brew- 
ington, Mrs. Lucile G. Harris, Mrs. Bessie W. 
Mulliens, Mrs. Dorothy P. Stinson, Mrs. Willie 
Mae Hoffman, Miss Annie E. Stevenson, Miss 
Virginia M. Gullick, Mrs. Ruth E. Kennedy, Miss 
Sara Scott, Mrs. Hallie Q. Mayberry. 


Biddleville School 


Mrs. S. P. Sasso, Principal; Miss A. F. Brown, 
Miss L. E. Byers, Mrs. D. M. Cornelius, Miss 
M. A. Davidson, Mrs. D. H. Dusenbury, Mrs. 
J. S. Gray, Miss E. D. Hill, Mrs. R. L. Love, 
Miss S. L. McCombs, Mrs. W. G. McLean, Mrs. 
W. R McKissick, Mrs. C. H. Reynaud, Mrs. E. S. 
Robinson, Miss I. L. Shute, Mrs. L. G. Warren, 
Mrs. F. H.. Witherspoon. 


West Charlotte High School 


Prof. C. L. Blake, Principal; Miss M. S. 
Albury, Miss M. A. Blake, Miss Frances E. 
Hicks, Mrs. K. M. Chresfield, Mr. J. E. Colston, 
Mr. W. M. Echols, Miss C. J. Jackson, Mr. F. R. 
Jackson, Mr H. D. Johnson, Mr. T. M. Martin, 
Mr. S. A. Moore, Miss M. E. Riddick, Miss C. E. 
Robinson, Miss K. L. Stuart, Mr. J. F. Towns, 
Miss S. E. Usher. 


Second Ward High School 


Prof. J. E. Grigsby, Principal; Mrs. M. M. 
Adams, Miss Minnie Banner, Miss. Barbara 
Buckner, Mr. Edward H. Brown, Miss Zelma 
Caldwell, Mrs. W. R. Carson, Mr. Oscar W. 


Clarke, Mrs. C. N. Denson, Mr. K. H. Diamond, 
Mr. Alfred Farmer, Mr. Thomas Frazier, Jr., 
Miss Josephine T. Griffin, Miss Mattie M. Hall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Herndon, Mr. Louis E. Levi, Mrs. 
L. S. Mallone, Mr. W. H. Moreland, Mrs. P. E. 
Phillips, Miss Selena Robinson, Mrs. Louise 
Spears Meadows, Mrs. M. P. Spivey, Miss A. K. 
Stewart, Mrs. J. B. Stinson, Miss Marion Tag- 
gart, Mr. Dalrymple Sysnette, Miss Mary lL. 
Tyler, Mr. F. L. Wiley. 


Mecklenburg County Unit 


Miss Elizabeth Adams, Miss Beatrice Barnes, 


Miss Bessie Baucom, Mrs. R. B. Beatty, Mrs. 
E. S. Beaver, Mrs. Leland Bishop, Miss L. J. 
Blue, Miss Samella Brown, Miss Josephine 


Brown, Miss Zetta Byers, Prof. C. L. Chisholm, 
Mrs. C. L. Chisholm, Mrs. Idell Rhyne Coles, 
Mrs. Thelma Colston, Rey. A. P. Corley, Mrs. 
A. P. Corley, Mrs. Willie Craine, Mrs. Minnie 
Davis, Mrs. Eva Davidson, Miss Evelyne David- 


son, Miss Willie Davidson, Mrs. Aldrich David- 
son, Mr. Arthur T. Davidson, Rev. W. H. Da- 
vidson, Miss Eutrilla Dean, Mrs. Cora L. Dia- 
mond, Mr. J. K. Diamond, Mrs. Pearl Dinkins, 
Mrs. Julia Douglas, Mrs. N. B. Dykes, Novella 
Edwards, Mrs. Lillie Ferguson, Mrs. Ruth Fra- 
zier, Rev. A. H. Gamble, Mrs. G. H. Gamble, 


Mrs. A. H. George, Mrs. G. H. Ginyard, Mr. Bu- 
ford Gordon, Mr. C. E. Graham, Mr. I. T. Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Bessie Grant, Mr. Jimmie Gunn, Mrs. 
Annie Haley, Mrs. Helen Hailey, Mrs. Roberta 
Hannable, Mr. William M. Hannon, Mrs. Fannie 
Hargraves, Mrs. L. T. Haywood, Miss Susie 
Hearns, Mr. A. W. Higgins, Mr. Howard Hill, 
Mrs. Mary P. Hill, Mrs. Mary Houston, Mrs. 
F. D. Ivey, Mrs. Bessie Jamison, Mrs. A. G. 
Jenkins, Mrs. E. S. Johnson, Miss Mary John- 
son, Mrs. Hazelyne Jones, Mrs. M. D. King, Mrs. 
Eliza Russell, Mr. Johnny Saunders, Miss Zetta 
Sherrill, Mrs. Estelle Smith, Miss Doris Stephen- 
son, Miss Irene Stephenson, Mr. Theodore Stew- 
art, Mrs. Essie Stitt, Mrs. Frances Thomas, Mrs. 
Willie Towns, Mrs. Doretha Wallace, Rev. J. H. 
Ward, Mrs. Susie Ward, Miss Rosetta Williams, 
Mrs. Wilma Williams, Mrs. Alma Wilson, Mr. 
C. E. Moreland, Miss Helen Louise Holt, Mr. 
Harrison, Mrs. A. M. Winston, Miss Louise 
Kirkpatrick, Miss Sallie Ledbetter, Miss Wilma 
Long, Miss Dovie Lowe, Mr. Carl Martin, Mr. 
R. L. Martin, Mrs. Ethel Wyche Martin, Mrs. 
Jessie B. McCain, Mr. P. P. McCorkle, Mr. 
G. E. McKeithen, Mrs. Marie Miller, Mrs. Creola 
Moore, Mrs. Maggie Moore, Rev. R. L. Moore, 
Mr. John M. Murphy,, Mrs. Mary Neal, Miss 
Ruth Oglesby, Miss Louise Osborne, Mrs. Willie 
Owens, Mrs. Laura Phelps, Mr. L. E. Poe, Miss 
Laura Price, Mrs. A. H. Prince, Mr. E. S. Potts, 
Mrs. Ruth D, Powell, Miss Wilma Powell, Mrs. 
Carrie Rabb, Mrs. V. F. Rann, Miss Lucile 
Russell. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Peabody High School 


Mr. E. D. Sinclair, Principal; Mr. O. F. Barn- 
hill, Mrs. D. E. Barnhill, Mrs. C. W. Hawkins, 
Mr.-S: J. Hawkins, Miss Ruth Hull, Miss Ber- 
nice E. Dobbins, Mrs. M. W. Anderson, Miss 
Mary Smitherman. 
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MOORE COUNTY 


Berkley Public School 
J. H. Floyd, Principal; Miss H. C. Perry, 
Miss Cleo Clarke, Mrs. L. O. Wilson-Barrett, 
Miss R. E. Mayfield, Miss A. I. Evans, Miss 
A. R. Wilson, Mr. C. W. Rankins, Mrs. N. M. 
Hayes, Mrs. F. O. Massenburg, Miss M. L. 
Bland. 

Lincoln Park School 


Mr W. A. Gray, Principal; Mrs. GC. A. Floyd, 
Miss V. V. Wood. 


Jackson-Hamlet School 


Mr. N. A. Hollinsworth, Principal, Miss E. V. 
Pride. 


West Southern Pines High School 


Prof. P. R. Brown, Principal; Mr. T. U. Con- 
nor, Miss Mary L. Hasty, Mrs. J. S. Brown, Mrs. 
A. B. Clark, Mr. J. Warren Baldwin, Mr. R. T. 
Young, Miss B. M. Pitts, Mr. J. T. Saunders, 
Mrs. D. Shelton Harris, Mrs. Novella P. Wilson, 
Miss Lena B. Mallette, Miss Cora E. Steele, Mrs. 
Ada C. Jones, Miss Mildred Z. Washington, Mrs. 
Otelia J. Saunders, Mrs. Mary K. Hill, Miss 
Wilma G. Hasty, Mrs. Pauline W. Young. 


Academy Heights School 
Mr. Cecil H. Flagg, Principal; Mrs. Mary A. 


Horton, Mrs. Mary A. Flagg, Mrs. Margaret T. 
Mangham, Mrs. Olivia R. Parks, Mrs. Edna B. 
Taylor, Miss Ethel L. Hodges, Miss Madge L. 
Watson, Miss Beulah Melchor, Miss Fannie M. 


Griswold, Miss Nannie A. McLain, Mr. Charles L. 
Speas, Mr. Vincent K. Tibbs. 


Moore County Unit 


Mrs. Lake Erie Ferguson, Mr. Elwood Tysor. 


NASH COUNTY 
Colored Public Schools 
Spaulding High School 


Mr. J. W. Eaton, Principal; Miss Juanita 
Price, Mrs. M. B. Eaton, Miss Virginia McAden, 
Miss Gladys Mauney, Miss Beatrice Morgan, Mrs. 
Esther V. White, Miss Virginia Cundiff, Mrs. 
Annie L. Holley, Mr. Melvin Bullock, Mr. Charles 
Brown, Miss Gladys Scott, Mr. James T. Young, 
Mr. Thomas Crumby. 


Nash County Training School 


Mr. W. L. Greene, Principal; Miss E. Juanita 
Alston, Mr. R. Conrad Baddie, Miss V. Mar- 
guerite Carson, Miss Alyce B. Davis, Mr. R. BE. 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Georgia R: Greene, Mr. Herman 
Jones, Miss Juanita M. Kennedy, Miss Mollie B. 
Moody, Mr. O. D. Moore, Miss L. Lucille Porter, 
Mrs. Ruth P. Roberts, Miss Arcelia M. Spivey, 
Mrs. Alice Richardson. 


Middlesex School 


Mrs. M. A. Forte, Principal; Miss Mildred M. 
Martin, Miss Katie M. Seales, Mrs. Marion T. 
O’Neal, Mrs. Maud B. Hubbard, Mrs. Cora E. 
Grant, Miss M. McIver. 


Nash County Unit 


Mrs. Maude Hubbard. 


NEW HANOVER COUNTY 
Peabody School 


Prof. C. Howe McDonald, Principal; Miss 
Helen E. Cannady, Mrs. Almeria A. DeVaughn, 
Miss Anna Mae Gill, Mrs. Nettie M. Green, 


Mrs. Addell Sneed Harris, Miss Katie L. Hooper, 
Mrs. Zoa C. Lane, Mrs. Susie H. Mallette, Miss 
Edna F. Moore, Miss Mozelle McGhee, Miss 
Alice L. Ormond, Mrs. Susie L. Perkins, Miss 
Georgia B. Pierce, Miss Ida B. Randhall, Mrs. 
Margaret J. Rogers, Mrs. Lettie H. Sharpless, 
Mrs. Irene M. Sparrow, Mrs. Ethel B. Telfair, 
Mrs. Armita W. Watkins, Mrs. Eliza B. Wolst. 


Williston Primary School 


Mr. B. T. Washington, Principal; Mrs. A. J. 
Bailey, Mrs. M. N. Belden, Mrs. D. B. Bryant, 
Miss K. S. Crawley, Mrs. M. F. Emanuel, Mrs. 
G. W. Graham, Mrs. V. F. Haithman, Miss 
M. E. Johnson, Miss C. H. Lane, Miss A. L. 
Moore, Mrs. H. O. McDonald, Miss I. A. Mc- 
Iver, Mrs. L. S. McCoy, Mr. C. L. Raysor, Miss 


E. L. Sharpless, Miss S. A. Sullivan, Miss M. M. 
Tucker, Miss A. L. Williams, Miss Z. R. Wil- 
liams, Miss S. H. Willis. 


Williston 


Prof. F. J. Rogers, Principal; Jane B. Adkins, 
Katie Allen, Ruth H. Brown, Charles Bryant, 
Caronel Chestnut, Nada Cotton, R. Conally, R. P. 
Foster, Leonard Greene, C. M. Haithman, Effie 


Industrial School 
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Harlee, Margaret Harris, E. G. Holmes, §. 
Hoover, Mamie Hussey, Robert Jones, H. 
Kelly, A. C. King, John King, G. M. Kyer, B. 
Leonard, A. W. Lofton, Donald Montague, S. 
Moultrie, E. E. McNeill, Ernestine Nixon, 
Paige, R. M. Pogue, M. C. Ready, F. E. Payne, 
C. J. Robinson, F. P. Robinson, R. A. Scott, 
M. A. Shaw, D. E. Telfair, Robert Vick, Rich- 
mond Wall, M. S. Washington, F. P. White, 
L. S. Williams, M. B. Wilson, S. W. Wright, 
Sarah Wortham. 


Sb bo te bs 


New Hanover County Rural Schools 


Barnhill, William Blount, Lula Cobb, 
Katie Davis, Ruth Henry Fergu- 
son, Louise Williams Lee, Lucile Lofton, Lula 
Mack, Essie Richardson Miller, Christabel D. 
Montague, Louise H. Moore, Mary H. McFarland, 


Isabel 
Elsie Colvin, 


Ada McKoy, Fannie Cutlar McCombs, Esther 
Sharpless, Annie Webber, Eliza Johnson. 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Ww. 8S. Creecy High School 

Mr. W. S. Creecy. Jr., Principal; Mrs. Viola 


T. Bishop, Mrs. Myrtle C. Crockett, Miss Fran- 
ces M. Carr, Miss Earlene Crudup, Miss Rosetta 


Majett, Miss Mildred M. Simons, Miss Maggie 
Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Hardy, Miss Elizabeth 
Jones, Mrs. Ruby Scott, Mrs. Susie M. Creecy, 


Miss Miley Welch, Mrs. Pocahontas Griffin, Mrs. 
Fannie Kee Majett. 
Jackson School 
Miss Kathlyn Lassiter, Miss Eunice Randolph, 
Miss Catherine Pierce, Mrs. Alma Earl, Mrs. 
Kate V. Brown. 
Northampton County Training School 


Miss Marthalia Stephenson. 


Squire> School 


Mrs. Cherry FE. Clark, Mrs. 
Miss Dorothy Maggette. 


Mary L. Rice, 


Conway School 


Mr. A. A. Judkins, Mrs. 
Claude D. Flythe. 


Buffaloe School 


Sophia Faison, Mrs. 


Miss Margaret Weaver, Mrs. Ethel S. New- 
some. 
5 Jonesboro School 
Mrs. Viola M. Faison, Miss Pauline Tann. 
Holly Grove School 
Mrs. Blanche L. Edwards, Mrs. Lillian Chance. 


Cumbo School 
Mr. Lonnie E. Harrell, Mrs. Lillian Harrell. 


Vultare School 


Roberta Williams. 


Faithful Band School 
Miss Claudia Lee, Miss Marie Moore. 


Nebo School 
Miss Bettie S. Boone. 


Mrs. 


Ransom School 
Mr. Austin Stitt, Miss Margaret Poyner, Mrs. 
Benah P. Deloatch, Mrs. Gladye Kee Vaughn. 
Severn School 
Mr. Robert L. Moore, Miss C. M. Stephenson, 


Mrs. Lessie P. Jordan, Miss Mamie Tann. 
Mt. Moriah School 
Mrs. Callie Johnson, Mrs. Florida Perkins. 
Gaston School 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, Miss Ida Brown, Mrs. Mary 
Johnson. 
Cool Springs School 
Mr. H. Paul Tann, Mrs. Hazel Squire, Miss 
Vivian Vick. 
Macedonia 
Mrs. Margaret Judkins, Miss Ruth A. Jordan. 
Margarettsville 
Pridgen, Mrs. Amaza Maggette, 





Marshall. 


Gumberry School 


Mrs. Eloise H. Dickerson, Mrs. Catherine J. 


Woodland School 


Artis, Mrs. Emma B. Powell, Mrs. 
Ashe, Mrs. Ernest M. Langford, Mr. 
Mrs. Geneya Bowe. 


Mr, os) 
Bernice § 
A. R. Bowe, 





Galatia School 


Mrs. Ruth Hare Jacobs, Mrs. W. C. Riddick, 
Mrs. Ethel Forrest. 


Allen Chapel School 
Mr. G. N. Reid, Mrs. Hester B. Reid, Miss 
Blanche G. Reid. 
Pew Hill School 
Miss Bernadine Pitt, Miss Elsie Woodley. 


Masons School 


Mrs. Eva L. Overton. 


Potecasi School 


Mrs. Devolia Gordon; Mrs. Ruth G. Boone, 


Mrs. Bertha L. Joyner. 


Branch’s Chapel School 


Mrs. Joana Maggette, Mrs. Essie M. Scott. 


One Teacher Schools 


Mrs. Elnora Melton, Mrs. Helena Brown, Mrs. 
Ada Tann, Mrs. Novella Branche, Miss Mary 
Ward, Mrs. Armittie Johnson. 


Jeanes Teacher 
Miss Willie M. Jeffries, Mrs. Hester Jordan. 


Brewer’s School 
Chester Jenkins. 


ONSLOW COUNTY 
Georgetown High School 


Prof. J. W. Broadhurst, Principal; Mrs. A. K. 
Broadhurst, Mrs. Alice B. Kerr, Mrs. Frances 
M. Bell, Miss Alma M. Harris, Miss Ruth L. 
Mason, Miss Myrtle E. Teague, Miss Susie R. 
Hammonds, Miss Allegra Westbrooks, Miss Ma- 
rian C. Tatum, Mrs. Josephine Thompson, A. V. 
Middleton. 


Mr. 


Onslow County Group 


Mrs. A. VY. Lavender, Mrs. Helen Pollock, Mrs. 
Ruby McDowell, Mrs. Julia R. Wilson, Mrs. 
Georgia Fonville, Mrs. Nettie V. Hardison, Mrs. 
Phyllis P. Torry, Mrs. Al Golden B. James, Mrs. 
Pearl D. Parker, Mr. Albert James, Mrs. Daisy 
Dafford, Miss Lydia McRae, Miss Mary L. New- 
by, Miss Lillian Parker, Miss Annie Ruth Gra- 
ham, Miss Louise Blount, Miss Hazel Mattocks, 


Mr. Elijah Wells, Mr. Louis Parker, Mr. Wil- 
liam James. 
ORANGE COUNTY 
Orange County Training School 
Mr. H. M. Holmes, Principal; Mrs. Eleanor 
K. Jones, Miss Pearl Smithwick, Miss Sibyl L. 
Haile, Miss Olivia E. Waddell, Miss Leola C. 


Bettis, Mr. Jody M. Harris, Miss Ruth P. Pope, 
Miss Eula E. Chambers, Miss Esther Brown, 
Miss Maudelle J. Ateca, Mrs. M. Norma Snipes, 
Mrs. Carl L. Hasterling, Mrs. Evelyn S. Rags- 
dale, Mrs. Josephine Jones. 


Hillsboro, N. C. 
Hassie V. Brooks, Lara P. Vanhook. 


Orange County Unit 


Mrs. Mamie Forte, Miss Ruth Stanfield, Mrs. 
E. P. Rainey, Mrs. M. C. Burt. 


Pender County Local Unit 


Prof. C. F. Pope, Mr. John E. Dixon, Mr. 
Bobby Dunn, Mr. Adolphus Woodhouse, Miss 
Mildred Moore, Miss Frances Murray, Miss Julia 
E. Smith, Miss Flonnie Sharpless, Miss Hermenia 
Hickson, Mrs. Carrie Belle Bridges, Mrs. Clara 
A. Moore, Mrs. Janie Hynes, Prof. J. T. Daniel, 
Prof. S. C. Anderson, Mrs. Leona B. Daniel, 
Mrs. Venetta W. Anderson, Mrs. Hattie V. Gat- 


tison, Mrs. Anna C. Williams, Mrs. Mamie B. 
Harris, Mrs. Lillian Jackson-Adams, Mrs. Annie 
B. Oldham, Mrs. Daisy Ford-Malloy, Mrs. Cora 


P. Ringer, Miss Bertha M. Martin, Miss HBleanor 
Moore, Miss Florence W. Kelly, Mr. R. P. Moore, 
Mr. Henry M. Bass, Mr. Clinton A. Etheridge, 
Mr. George D. Felton, Mr. James C. Hasty, Mr. 
Joseph O. Lowry, Miss Sadye E. Ringer, Mrs. 
Geneva Fennell Dunn, Mrs. Helen Foy Hall, 
Miss Sadie A. Williams, Miss Sabrah Holmes, 
Mrs. Alice S. Livers, Miss Mary Ruth Newkirk, 
Miss Bettie R. Farrior, Mrs. Helen G. McIntyre, 
Mr. W. R. Parker, Miss Mamie R. Moody, Mrs. 
Rebecca S. Dockery, Mrs. Thelma McMillan, Mrs. 
Gertrude Hill Williams, Mrs. Ludie Dixon Wash- 
ington, Miss Gladys Montague, Mrs. Molly M. 
Holmes, Mrs. Lillie B. Billingslea, Mrs. Rosa B. 


Flood, Mrs. Margaret Loflin, Mrs. Mattie Belle, 
Miss Allie M. Fennell, Mrs. Lillian P. Shaw, 
Mrs. Leona Johnson, Mrs. Carrie B. Parker, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Dick. 


PASQUOTANK COUNTY 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 
President H. L. Trigg, Prof. M. J. Whitehead. 
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PERSON COUNTY 
Person County Training School, Roxboro 


Mr. T. C. Tillman, Principal; Mrs. Juel O. 
Boyd, Mrs. P. E. Burton, Miss B. E. Saunders, 
Mrs. F. S. Humphrey, Mrs. P. A. Williamson; 
Mrs. E. C. Brooks, Mrs. M. J. Owens, Mrs. M. U. 
Harris, Miss B. L. Harris, Miss E. D. Hester, 
Miss P. B. Hester, Mr. G. W. Thomas, Miss 
R. M. Jeffers, Mr. J. C. Owens, Mr. J. L. Gar- 
ris, Miss M. M. Graves, Miss Saloma Jeffers, 
Miss L. A. White, Mr. R. J. Douglas, Jr., Mrs. 
T. C. Tillman, Mrs. H. H. Fountain, Mrs. A. B. 
Ford, Mrs. R. T. Hester, Mr. A. W. Jones, Mr. 
J. R. Browning. 


Person County Unit 


Mrs. A. W. Jones, Miss Ellen Lawrence, Miss 
Willie Roberts, Mrs. R. Vinson Thompson, Miss 
Sudie Villines, Miss Cottie Villines, Mrs. Bene 


Cates, Mrs. Monnie Glass, Mrs. Lucy Mason, 
Miss Luella Gilmore, Rev. Abraham Whitlock, - 
Mrs. Lula Scholer, Miss Pauline Tuck, Miss 
Ethel Tuck, Miss Missouri Allen, Mrs. Mabel 


Gurst, Mrs. Irish Beard, Miss Elma Hester, Mrs. 
Pearl H. Pittman, Mrs. Urelie Powell. 


PERQUIMANS COUNTY 
Perquimans Training School 


Mrs. Lena C. Perry, Mrs. W. D. Williams, 
Mrs. P. E. Bembry, Miss Dorothy Newby, Miss 
L. H. Riddick, Mr. R. L. Kingsbury, Mr. E. L. 
Fair, Jr., Mr. K. A. Williams, Principal. 


Hertford High School 


. Mrs. A. M. Kingsbury, Mrs. E. S. Perry, Miss 
Julia Hall, Miss Minnie L. Felton, Mrs. 
B. Dail, Mrs. J. S. Thompson, Mrs. A. S. Eason, 
Mr. W. R. Privott, Miss V. C. Holley, Mrs. J. L. 
Privott, Mr. W. J. Thompson, Principal. 


Perquimans County Group 


Mrs. Edna Zachary, Mrs. M. B. Brothers, Mrs. 
Hazel O. Beamons, Miss Nellie Holley, Rev. Al- 
bert T. Jordan, Mrs. Mary E. Newby, Mrs. Anni 
F. Skinner, Mrs. Laura M. Lowe. 


PITT COUNT 
Greenville Graded and High School 


Mrs. Madge B. Allen, Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, 
Mrs. C. F. Artis, Miss Doris M. Belle, Mr. C. L. 
Bradley, Miss Lena O. Bradley, Miss Council V. 
Chase, Mrs. N. W. Cherry, Mrs. D. R. Daniels, 
Mrs. S. L. Davenport, Mr. W. H. Davenport, 
Miss B. C Donnell, Mr. C. M. Eppes, Miss Lot- 
tye L. Graye, Miss Madeline T. Harris, Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins, Miss Ruth E. Johnson, Miss Irma L. 
Joyner, Miss Dolie A. Keyes, Miss A. Louise 
Morgan, Mrs. O. B. Myers, Mrs. E. P. Norris, 
Mrs. R. E. North,, Mrs. M. B. S. Parker, Miss 
Flora A. Phillips, Miss Sadie I. Saulter, Mrs. 
L. S. Simnfons, Miss Lena V. Smith, Mrs. L. R. 


Taylor, Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Miss Hilda M. 
Thompson, Miss Minnie P. Turner, Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Williams. 


Pitt County Training School 


Mr. O. A. Dupree, Principal; Miss M. J. Kel- 
ley, Miss B.. A. Savage, Miss T. M. Jones, Miss 
A. N. Jones, Mrs. M. Wyche, Mrs. C. C. 
Chance, Mrs. E. D. Daniels, Mr. H. C. Barnhill, 
Mr. K. M. Keyer, Mr. J. A. Maye. 


Bethel Teachers 


Mrs. E. S. Lloyd, Mrs. P. C. Ward, Mrs. T. M. 
Grimes, Mrs. A. F. Spence, Mrs. N. B. Welch, 
Miss W. M. Gorham, Mrs. M. T. Carraway, Mr. 
J. H. Carraway, Miss L. M. Garrett. 


Winterville School 


Mrs. Dicey Willoughby Ivey, Mrs. Martha 
Jones, Mrs. Pearl Gardener, Mrs. Christine Pay- 
ton Mills, Miss Evelyn Harris, Miss Cora lL. 
Hawkins. 


Pitt County Group 


Miss I. M. Donnell, Mr. Lafayette Williams, 
Mrs. Anna Mason, Mrs. Bethany Wilson, Mrs. 
Pattie Grimes, Mrs. Beatrice Newell, Miss S. A. 
Phillips, Mr. S. A. Bowe, Mrs. Lillian Perkins, 
Mr. W. F. King, Mrs. Dora M. Tillett, Mr. 
Clarence L. Bembry, Miss Annie Ruth Ebron, 
Miss Rosa Lee Harris, Mr. Isaac A. Artis, Mrs. 
Thelma A. Lawrence, Miss Mamie E. Carney, 
Miss Mamie Paige, Miss Sudie Paige, Mrs. Ellen 
B. Gorham, Mrs. Arkana Taft, Miss Josephine 
Braswell, Miss Cherry Bell, Miss Henrietta King, 
Mr. Matthew Lewis, Mrs. Christine Lewis, Mr. 
E. S. Parker, Mrs. Fannie Parker, Mrs. Martha 
S. Boyd, Mrs. Hattie Thompson, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hill, Mrs. Aquilla Jenkins, Mrs. Mamie Gar- 
rett, Mrs. Mary M. Knight, Mrs. Flora L. Price, 


Mr. Elmond A. Elliott, Mrs. Thelma Elliot, Mrs. 


Eva P. Jones, Mrs. Lulu Coburn, Mr. Charles 
C. Anderson, Mrs. Ellen C. Anderson, Mr. C. C. 
McGlone, Mrs. Elizabeth McGlone, Mrs. Mabel 
D. Wilson, Mr. Alfonso Winslow, Mrs. Maggie 
Woodard, Miss Essie Timmons, Mrs. Halese 
Carraway, Mrs. Mae Belle Dupree Burney, Miss 


October, 1942 


Irene 








October, 1942 


Lillian Alexander, Mrs. Minnie Godette, Miss 
Eva T. Maye, Mrs. Mattie K. Strong, Miss Stella 
Mae Dixon, Mrs. Mozella Burney, Mrs. Laura 
S. Carr, Mrs. Hattie Forbes, Mrs. Fannie P. 
Jackson, Mr. W. H. Robinson, Mrs. Selena Lang, 
Mrs. Beulah S. Keys, Mr. H. R. Reaves, Mrs. 
Josephine Reaves, Miss Melba McKinney, Mr. 
C. M. Suggs, Mrs. Ethel W. Hebron, Mr. A. C. 
Hill, Mr. Amos Mills, Mrs. Ellen Chadwick, Mrs. 
Lola M. Jackson. 


POLK COUNTY 


Polk County Unit 


Mrs. Esther Wilkins, Mrs. Sadie McIntyre, 
Rev. W. M. Massey, Jr., Miss Clara McDowell, 
Mrs. Della H. Davenport, Mr. Louis W. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Mr. Jacob H. Tillman. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Randolph County Training School 


Mr. C. A. Barrett, Principal; Mrs. L. P. 
Harris, E. H. Kyer, Miss Emma C. Reid, H. E. 
Johnson, Miss J. Louise Dillahunt, Miss Emily 
Litaker, Mrs. I. J. Pugh, Miss B. A. Cox, Mrs. 
L. W. Hardy, Mrs. L. E. Frazier, Miss E. A. 
Hickerson. 


Trinity School 


Mr. A. T. McAdoo, Miss Effie Hill, Mr. L. M. 
Davis, Mrs. H. H. Tiller. 


Randolph County Unit 


Miss Mary Harrison, Mrs. Flossie Brewer, 
Miss Donnie Caviness, Mrs. Addie W. Tate. 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Capitol Highway School 


Mr. J. W. Mask, Jr., Principal; Miss Hattie 
E. Jones, Mrs. A. T. Nelson, Mrs. Mae Hailey 
Doughtery, Miss Roberta McNeil, Mrs. Vela 
McEachern, Mrs. Bernice Lassiter, Mrs. Carrie 


J. Lawson, Mrs. J. C. Hillian, Mrs. Laura S. 
Robinson, Mr. Roland Clark, Miss C. I. Fort, 
Miss Sadie E. Richardson, Miss Addie L. Fore- 
man, Mrs. Inez Douglas. 


Ellerbe Colored High School 


Mr. S. B. T. Easterling, Principal; Miss A. A. 
Moore, Miss M. D. Williams, Miss D. E. Upper- 
man, Miss N. L. Kelly, Miss F. E. Golden, Miss 


G. E. McKissick, Mrs. P. C. Wall, Mrs. H. U. 
Easterling, Mr. R. E. McIntyre, Mr. R. W. 
Jones. 


Rockingham Colored High School 
Prof. J. M. Hodge, Principal; H. H. Hill, Mrs. 


T.. M. Caldwell, Miss L. Austell, Mrs. HE. E. 
Williams, Mrs. N. T. Bowens, Mrs. W. A. Wil- 
liams, J. O. Johnson, Mrs. O. M. Sawyer, Miss 
D. B. Howze, Mrs. . N. Price, Miss V. E. 
Wall, Miss L. A. Barnes, Miss L. B. Gordon, 
Mrs. A. S. Williams, Mrs. D. C. Price, Miss 


W. M. Hines, Miss E. L. Mumford, Mrs. C. M. 
Hodge, Mrs. J. W. Watkins, Miss L. A. Gordon, 
Miss N. M. Bostic, Miss Theopia Ledbetter. 


Hoffman, N. C. 


Mr. A. W. Perkins, Principal; Mrs. E. J. 
Perkins, Miss Lillian Byrd, Miss Theola Bethea, 
Mrs. Bettie B. Gaskin, Miss Susie P. Arring- 
ton. 


Richmond County Unit 
Mary S. Spencer, Mrs. Amanda S. Pem- 
Miss Hattie E. Jones. 
ROBESON COUNTY 
Rosenwald School 
Mrs. E. G. Brad- 


Mrs. 
berton, 


Mr. L. E. Spencer, Principal; 


shaw, Mrs. C. H. Pittman, Mrs. E. A. Ford, 
Mrs. A. D. Spencer, Mrs. E. S. Cunningham, 
Mr. P. E. Shaw, Mrs. N. B. McKay, Mrs. B. H. 
McGee, Mrs. M. P. Stroud, Miss T. I. Hodge, 
Mrs B. H. Thompson, Mrs. H. M. Alston. 
Red Springs. High School 

Mr. J. T. Peterson, Principal; Mrs. K. M. 

Peterson, Miss Gertrude E. Lomax, Miss M. V. 


Jackson, Mrs. P.,.V. Graham, Miss E. E. De- 
Vane, Mrs. P. J. Davis, Miss M. S. Grier, Miss 
A. P. DeVane, Mrs. E. C. McNeill, Miss M. J. 
Long, Miss S. S. Lashley, Mr. D. A. Garner. 


Robeson County Training School 


Mr. R. B. Dean, Principal; Mr. S. B. Peace, 
Mr. Fred L. Truesdell, Mr. L. C. Cottingham, 


Mrs. Sadie O. Burton, Miss E. B. Hairston, 
Miss Loleria T. Martin, Miss A. O. Rogers, Miss 
L. M. McMillan, Miss L. M. Hayes, Miss M. 
Jean Moore, Miss E. Cornelia Holloway, Miss 
E. M. B. Spivey, Miss Geneva J. Holmes, Miss 
C. L. McKoy, Miss Ruth Edwards. 
Fremont High School 
Mr. G. L. Harper, Principal; Miss M. Z. 


Stallings, Miss Mabel Hill, Miss Ann M. Has- 


kins, Miss Jannie Slater, Miss Elouise Butler, 
Miss Lila D. Newsome, Miss Martha Matthew- 
son, Miss L. E. Edwards, Miss Mary S. Ward, 
Miss Lucille Jones, Miss Pauline P. Scott, Miss 


Ida B. Evans, Miss Annie Perry, Mrs. E. M. 
Harper, Mr. W. E. Davis, Mr. I. R. Barcliff, 
Mr. F. E. Parker, Miss E. V. Aycock. 


St. Pauls High School 


Mr. J. E. Bryan, Principal; Mr. R. J. DeVone, 
Mrs. Mamie E. Connelly, Miss Christine E. 
Wiley, Mrs. Mildred A. Houston, Mr. Cressie 


H. Thigpen, Miss Julia C. Newkirk, Mrs. Megie 


C. Green, Mrs. Sadie M. Currie, Mrs. Nannye 
M. Scott, Mrs. Hattie McKoy. 
Redstone High School 
Dr. J. H. Hayswood, Principal; Mrs. A. M. 


Bryan, Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Mrs. Isadore Spear- 
man, Mrs. J. E. Allen, Mrs. M. M. McMillan, 
Mrs. F. Cade Scipio, Mrs. M. B. McLeod, Miss 


Mildred L. Bostic, Miss Elaine Boney, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Smith, Miss Nellie R. Singletary, 
Mr. Wm. Mck. MeNeil. 


John Lewis School 


Mrs. Mattie B. Lessane, Miss Novella Atkin- 
son, Miss Clara Humphrey, David L. Little, 
J. F. Lessone. 


Hilly Branch High School 


Mr. L. V. Jones, Principal; Miss E. L. Powell, 
Mrs. Blanche Houston, Mr. S. P. Woodard, Miss 


Mabel Bingham, Miss Helen O. Caldwell, Miss 

Rosa P. Williams, Mrs. Irene B. Moseley, Mrs. 
Elsie A. Woodard, Mrs. L. B. Bush. 
Beauty Spot School 

Mr. James O. Scipio, Principal; Mrs. Jestena 


U. Henderson, Mrs. B. C. McNair, Mrs. Lena T. 
Odom, Mrs. L. M. Crosby, Miss Jessie M. Cooper. 


Cedar Grove School 


Mr. Fred King, Principal; Mrs. Addie Lewis, 
Mrs. Rosa M. White, Mrs. Theresa Thompson, 
Mrs. Stallis Morgan, Miss Susie Williams, Mrs. 
Pauline Brown, Miss Dorothy M. Washington. 


Rowland School 


Mr. J. W. Cochran, Miss Willie B. Plair, 
Miss Mary E. Gladden, Mr. Edward C. Moore, 
Mr. David L. Gunn, Miss Maude E. Downing, 


Mrs. Eleanor M. McQueen, Miss Rosa Alma 
Pettice, Miss Emma Ruth Speller, Mrs. Pearl 
Moore, Mrs. Mattie B. Haggins, Miss Mary O. 
Cunningham. 


Bennert School 
Mr. A. E. Williams, Miss Hollie Harrell. 


Lumberton City Schools 


Dr. W. H. Knuckles, Principal; Mrs. Carletta 
Spearman, Mrs. Katie B. Anderson, Mrs. Inez 
MeNeill, Mrs. G. A. Little, Mrs. Mamie Knuckles 
Pope, Miss Maggie McLean, Miss Ura Lee High, 
Miss Annie L. Howard, Miss Pazava Hill. 


Robeson County Unit 


Mrs. Bessie Powell, Miss Annie Wharton, Mr. 
George C. Corbett, Miss Luvenia Bell, Mrs. Sallie 
D. Homer, Miss Mary B. McDougold, Mrs. Cora 
Burgess, Mrs. Zetta Humphrey Toomer, Mrs. 
Sylvia B. Whiters, Mrs. Estelle McDonald, Mrs. 
Bery O. Wilcox, Mrs. Martha Merrick, Mrs. 
Ethel T. Hayswood, Mrs. Annette Carpenter, 
Mrs. Maggie Brewington, Miss Pearl Brewington, 


Miss Lula Brown, Mrs. Katie M. Smith, Mrs. 
Zilphia McNair Waugh, Mrs. Sadie McNair 
Shepard, Mrs. Ila Gavin, Mr. Richard Robinson, 


Mr. S. E. McKoy, Miss Celestine Bryan, Miss 

Amy Crawford, Prof. H. E. Williams, Miss 
Hattie Harrell, Mr. Henry K. Groton. 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Reidsville Negro Schools 

Prof. S. E. Duncan, Principal; Mrs. Hattie 


Zollar, Miss Thelma Koger, Mrs. Lelia S. Taylor, 
Miss Susie A. Dillard, Mrs. Mabel Watkins, Miss 
Sadie B. Wilkerson, Mrs. Geneva B. McRae, Mrs. 
Lola B. Powell, Mrs. W. P. Core, Mrs. Katherine 
Ellington, Mrs. Sarah Penn Ware, Miss Daisy 
Davis, Mrs. Bertha Carter Totten, Miss Lillian 
C. Sanders, Miss Louise Koger, Mrs. T. Moir 
Burwell, Miss Cozette Friende, Mrs. Ida F. 
Thomas, Mrs. Mary Thrift Brown, Miss Vella A. 
Lassiter, Mrs. Gwendolyn Balsley, E. M. Townes, 
H. K. Griggs, Mrs. Ida H. Duncan, Mrs. Ethel 
M. Rogers, Miss Portia N. Jenkins, J. W. Sapp, 


D. S. Kelly, N. A. McCoy, Mrs. Mildred Gunn 
Johnson, C. C. Griffin, Mrs. Eloise W. Watson, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Stewart, Mrs. A. McAden 
Johnson. 


Douglas High School 


Prof. L. E. Davis, Principal; Mrs. E. B. Barn- 
hill, Mrs. B. M. Boyd, Mr. C. H. Coleman, Mr. 
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J. D. Chalmers, Mrs. Ibra Davis, Mrs. R. N. 
Fisher, Mrs. M. A. Gee, Mrs. E. T. Glascor, Miss 
E. M. Johnson, Miss M. M. Jordan, Mrs. Anita 
Hairston, Mrs. A. M. Long, Miss Adele Pickard, 
Mrs. B. H. Puryear, Miss M. BE. Roberts, Mrs. 
O. R. Simpson, Mrs. A. M. Taylor, Miss L. M. 
Ward, Mrs. Lottie Whitsett, Miss Consuella Wil- 
liams, Mr. W. F. Jordan. 


Rockingham County Group 


Mr. A. D. Foye, Mrs. Carsie B. McCallum, 
Mrs. Leona Martin, Mrs. A. S. Noble, Mr. Wyatt 
M. Fowlkes, Miss Jessie Fowlkes, Miss Lee Ethel 


Hamlin, Mrs. Emma Walker Lambeth, Mrs. 
Alverta W. Crisp, Mrs. Lillie Dobbs, Mrs. Mary 
People, Mrs. Margaret Coletrane, Miss Edna 
Earle Jones, Miss Blanche King, Mrs. Velma 


Johnson Neal, Mrs. 


Maggie G. Richardson, Mr. 
Charlie Richardson, 


Mrs. Betsy Ann Franklin, 


Mrs. Nellie G. Neal, Mrs. Lillie G. Neal, Mrs. 
Annie Vaughn, Mr. C. C. Watkins, Mrs. Nannie 
Thomas, Mrs. Abigail H. Hayden, Mrs. Lester 


Montgomery, Miss Millie Lindsey, Miss Mary E. 


Stewart, Mr. Herbert Lassiter, Mrs. A. D. Hall, 
Mrs. Mary C. Allen. 
ROWAN COUNTY 
Price High School 
Mrs. Abna Aggrey Lancaster, Prof. L. H. 


Hall, A. E. Marie Weeks, Ruth E. Miller, Mrs. 
N. ye Lash, Mr. J. C. Simpson, Mildred N. Jor- 
dan, S. W. Lancaster, Alta M. Clarke, Swanee 
G. Evans, E. Beatrice Riggs, Mrs. G. C. Teamer. 


Monroe Street School 


Miss Annie R. Lowery, Principal ; 
A. Davis, Mrs. 
J. Harris, Mrs. 
Miller, Jr., Mrs. 


Mrs. Marie 
Rose R. Johnson, Mrs. Florence 
Beulah R. Gibson, Via ee om et 
Nomie Johnson, Miss Callie 
Montgomery, Mrs. Adeline Jones, Miss Vina E. 
Wilson, Miss Lottie Mae Smith, Mrs. Laura I. 
McKoy, Mrs. L. W. Nicholson, Mrs. Mamie Davis, 


Miss J. Thirdgill. 
Lincotn School 
Mrs. Creola Sumner. 


Livingstone College 


Dr. W. J. Trent, President; Mr. A. Bohannon, 
Mr. V. W. Byas, Mr. F. D. Drew, Miss Julia B. 
Duncan, Miss Carolease Faulkner, Mr. W. H. Han- 
num, Mr. W. R. Harrison, Mr. Benjamin Har- 
grave, Miss Spellman L. Layne, Miss Lottie M. 
Lyons, Miss Lucille C. Mills, Mr. H. P. Pinkett, 
Mr. J. H. Satterwhite, Mrs. Josephine P. Sher- 
rill, Mr. W. Q. Welch, Mr. C. W. Wright, Mr. 
I. H. Miller. 


Adult Education Teachers 
Miss Ethel Goodman, Mrs. Lou W. Hawkins. 


Rowan County Group 


Mr. Vincent W. Bryan, Mrs. Maidie R. Gibson, 
Mrs. Makepeace Long, Mrs. Adelaide Carson, Mrs. 
Odessa C. Carr, Rev. William Wyatt, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Wilson, Mrs. Claudia Caldwell, Mrs. Con- 
stance Little, Isiah McClain, Mrs. Winifred Poe, 
Mrs. Willie E. Davis, Mrs. Beatrice Powe, Rev. 
Thomas Powe, Margaret Houston, Maggie lL. 
Knox, Mrs. Corinne F. Tutt, Beatrice Cowan, 
Ollie Lee Carr, Mrs. Mary Biggers, Mrs. Mabel 
Payden, Mrs. Laura Moore, Mrs. Geneva Ogles- 
by, Anna Clark, Mrs. Winema Williams, Rev. 
Wm. Watson, Robert E. Dalton, M. W. Vails, 
Richard McMullen, Juanita Staton, Oleen Black, 
Lannie Spaulding, Mrs. Willie Payne, Mrs. Zel- 
ma Drain, Mrs. Margaret Dalton, Mrs. Novella 
Chambers, Mrs. Lena B. Duncan, Mrs. Sadia 
Fair, Mrs. Pauline Wright, Mabel Kelly, Hazel 
Craige, Arthur Buford, Mrs. Lossie Weldon, 
Annie Parker, Mrs. Annie Bell Wilson, Mrs. 
Ressie Smith, Mrs. Gladys Lewis, Mrs. Sallie 
Robertson, Mrs. Alma Ross, Mrs. Portia Bar- 
field, Max Gibson, Rosebud Aggrey, Myrtle Peake, 
Theodore Mitchell, Thelma Christmas, O. C. Hall, 
Mrs. Edmonia Hall, Mrs. Essie Goudelock, Mrs. 
Irene Graham, Sarah Tuck, Glenn Rankin, Mrs. 


Cora White, Mrs. Lillian Reid, Mrs. Berthenia 
Gibson, Lawrence Wright, Mrs. Lillian Evans, 
Mrs. Mary Ramseur, Mrs. Rosalie Wyatt, Mrs. 
Ernestine Carson, Ray Brown, Mrs. Kathleen 
Randall, Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan, Mrs. Rose D. 
Agegrey. 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY 
New Hope School 


C. A. McDougle, Principal; Mrs. H. C. Walker, 
Miss M. E. Joyner, Mrs. L. R. McDougle, Mrs. 
A. R. Wellman, Mrs. E. F. Avery, Mrs. M. T. 
Carpenter, Mr. H. E. Pickard, Mrs. A. K. Thorn- 
ton, Mrs. M. P. Turner, Mrs. Q. P. Varner, Mr. 
V: C. Ramseur, Mrs. M. M. Pettiford. 


Grahamtown High School 


Mr. J. O. Gibbs, Principal; Mrs. Henriatta 
Twitty, Mrs. Margaret Chambers, Miss Nettie 
Montgomery, Mrs. M. D. Gibbs, Miss Mary 
Fisher, Mrs. F. M. Patton. 


Spindale School 


W. Wellmon, 
B. Hoyle, 


Principal; Miss E. E. 
Miss M. K. Costner. 


Mr. P. 
Logan, Miss M. 
Doggetts Grove School 


Mr. B. W. Burton, Principal ; Mrs. 
Carnegil, Mrs. N. F. Russell. 


Fr. W. 


Rutherford County Unit 
Webb School 


Miss Bertha Plummer. 
New Vernon School 
Miss Erma Jones. 
Bostic School 


Miss Kathleen Galloway. 


Antioc School 
Miss Geneva Mae Costner. 


Caroleen School 
Miss Fannie Watkins. 


Oliffside School 


Mr. Henry Darity, Mrs. Janie W. Davis, Mrs. 
Ruth Twitty, Miss Leola Watson, Mrs. Lossie 
Logan, Miss Hellen Howell, Miss Wilma Beebe. 


SAMPSON COUNTY 
Sampson County Training School 


Prof. D. A. Thomas, Principal; S..N. Merritt, 
O. E. Lilly, P. L. Thomas, H. L. Forbes, He: 
Lucas, Mrs. B. J. Thomas, Mrs. I. E. Stephens 
Griswold, Mrs. E. M. Moore, Mrs. B. D. Rich, 
K. A. Hodges, J. V. Elliott, A. B. Williams, Mrs. 
Trene Hill, Mrs. E. H. Sampson, L. B. Summer- 


ville, Mrs. S. L. Small, Mrs. N. W. Merritt, 
F. M. Owens, M. C. Faison, C. M. King, Mrs. 
E. Duncan Foster, Mrs. M. D. Grady. 


Local Unit, N. C. T. Association 


Rev. Charles E. Perry, President; Daisy B. 
Adkins, Maggie M. Allison, Mary B. Anders, 
Robert Anders, Maggie B. Barnes, Ada G. Battle, 
Mildred Beaman, Mary N. P. Bennett, Mary E. 
Berry, Annie Lou Boykin, Estelle W. Boykin, 
Janie Mae Boykin, Joseph V. Boykin, Estelle B. 
Brown, Jeddie Bryant, Margaret S. Butler, Daisy 
H. Caldwell, Blonnie B. Carr, Woodrow Carr, 
Blanche Carr, Hattie J. Cobb, Lillie B. Coley, 
Rosa W. Cooper, Lillie C. Cromartie, Elva M. 
Culbreth, Mary B. Davis, Cato C. DeVane, Eva 
Mae Devane, Margie DeVane, W. K. DeVane, Er- 
nestine M. Faison, Mamie M. Faison, Cornelia E. 
Fennell, Mae G. Fennell, Mary A. Fennell, Lottie 
S. Galloway, Minnie W. Gillis, Flora D. Gran- 
tham, Anna F. Herring, Naomi Herring, Juanita 
H. Hill, Hazel E. Holmes, John M. Holmes, Lena 
Mae Holmes, Katie B. Jones, Martha A. Kelley. 

Callie D. Kirby, John I. Kornegay, P. M. Lee, 
Hattie B. Matthews, Reva Mae Jones, Allie S. 
Matthis, Annie Ruth McKoy, Wilma McKoy, 
Rebecca McLaurin, Betsy P. McLean, Willie M. 
McLean, Albert F. Melvin, Laddie B. Melvin, 
Mae B. Melvin, Lillie B. Merritt, Sadie H. Mer- 
ritt, Lettie B. Mitchell, Flora B. Moore, Josie B. 
Moore, Gertha C. Murphy, Ella L. Perry, Emma 
Perry, Wyomia Perry, Isabella Peterson, Macy- 
rene Peterson, Selena S. Pierce, Lila C. Powell, 
Mabel P. Powell, David LL. Robinson, Estella 
Robinson, Annie C. Sampson, Fannie W. Samp- 
son, Minnie Lee Sampson, Pauline M. Solicey, 
Mamie B. Spicer, Sarah A. Smith, Helen B. 
Stewart, J. T. Stewart, Gertrude Summerville, 
William Swinson, Bettie T. Tatum, Lillie F. 
Troublefield, Beatrice Underwood, Eva Mae Wal- 
ton, Arletha B. Graham, Rosa B. Webb, Peter 
C. Williams, Effie B. Wright, Francis Wright, 
pasts Ashford, Eva S. Williams, Mrs. Maggie 
reland. 


SCOTLAND COUNTY 


Laurinburg 


Mrs. E. S. Carlson, Mrs. Thelma McKoy, Mrs. 
Cecil Blue Evans, Miss Mamie McMillan, Mrs. 
A. M. J. Bethea, John T. Speller, Miss Eunice 
LL. Burney, Mr. J. C. Melton, Mrs. J. C. Melton, 
Mrs. Verdell McDuffie Lane, Mr. Albert M. 
Thompson. 


STANLY COUNTY 
Colored High School, Badin 


r. J. Worthington Campbell, Principal: L. C. 
Colson, Miss F. M. Lawson, Miss E. M. Coun- 
cil Mrs. V. O. Green, Mrs. W. B. Lowe, Mrs. 
V. P. Barringer, Mrs. A. H. Taylor, Miss E. E. 
Yor Mrs. M. G. Kemp, Mrs. L. W. Donald- 
son, Miss G. R. Hyans, Mrs. T. R. Colson. 
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Stanley County Group 


Mrs. B. Stanton Anderson, Mr. S. S. Carpen- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Dobbins. 
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Kingsville School 


Mr. H. C. Goore, Mrs. H. C. Goore, Miss C. 
Clark, Miss Louise Falls, Mrs. Gladys Rush, Mrs. 
V. Christian, Mrs. Charles Whitaker, Mr. S. A. 
Coles, Mr. R. W. Kiser. 


SURRY COUNTY 
Mount Airy City Schools 


Mr. L. H. Jones, Principal; Mr. F. M. Jones, 
Miss G. I. Jones,’ Miss L. S. Johnson, Miss F. M. 
Oakley, Mrs. Emma’ Edwards, Mrs. P. M. Cun- 
ningham, Miss W. E. DeLaine, Miss J. I. John- 
son, Mrs. T. W. Stiles, Miss M. L. Vick, Mrs. 
Lola Scott Abernethy. ~ 


Surry County Group 
Mr. Robert Caesar, Miss Josephine Massey, 
Mr. F. D. Davis, Miss Rosebud Banner, Mrs. Lil- 
lie C. Hairston, Miss Margaret Ridley, Mrs. 
Carrie Goode, Mr. Gilmer Franklin, Mrs. Mary 
Osborne, Miss Lelia Shaw, Mrs. Lola C. Morgan, 
Nellie H. Tucker, Mr. Alexander Edwards. 


STOKES COUNTY 
Stokes County Group 
Katherine B. Goolsby, Mr. T. sar Williams, 
Mrs. R. J. McLeary. 
UNION COUNTY 
Winchester Ave. High School 


Mr. W. E. Knight, Principal; Miss A. A. 
Chresfield, Miss H. N. Dawson, Miss V. E. 
Perkins, Miss M. Holt, Miss A. Williams, Mrs. 
E. M. Alston, Mrs. D. H. Simmons, Mrs. M. H. 


Oglesby, Mrs. E. C. Smith, Mrs. L. C. Creft, 
Mrs. L. T. Lawson, Mr. J. W. Graham, Miss 
W. B. Johns. 
Union County Group 
Mrs. Mary W. Chambers, Miss Odessa Blunt, 


Miss Melvina Blunt, Mrs. Emma A. McManus, 
Mrs. Carrie M. Blount, Mrs. Mamie T. Carr, 
Miss Parthenia Chambers, Mrs. Pearl Chambers, 
Mr. Cromwell Chambers, Mr. P. W. Baucon. 


VANCE COUNTY 
City School Teachers 


E. D. Johnson, Miss Perline Brane, 
Mrs. Marion L. Poole, Mrs. Iola B. Hawkins, 
Mrs. G. L. Ward, Miss Estelle Nichols, S. P. 
Eaton, Mrs. Tomasena G. Smith, Jessie F. Mc- 
Kessor, Mrs. M. S. Williamson, Mildred J. Height, 
Mrs. Sallie A. Eaton, Ruth H. Yergan, Mrs. 
J. W. Yarborough, Vivian O. Steele, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Bullock, Laura G. Jordan, Mrs. Mary A. 
Eaton, Mary L. Harris, Mrs. Mary I. Stampes, 
Mary E. Burt, Mrs. Lottie A. Parham, Johnnie 
J. Young, Mrs. L. B. Yancey, Irene Strickland. 


Prof. 


Vance County Unit 
Dabney School 


Mr. A. A. Lane, Miss Hennie L. Peele, 
Elnora Burwell Brown, Mrs. 
Miss Annie Mae Henderson. 


Mrs. 
Sarah F. Lewis, 


Townsville School 


Mr. W. E. Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bul- 
lock, Miss Elizabeth Harris, Mrs. Merlyn W. 
Jones, Mrs. Mary W. Hodges, Mrs. Rosetta C. 
Mason. 


Williamsboro School 


Mr. P. H. Lewis, Miss Mabel S. Wyche, Mrs. 
Ethel H. Clements, Miss Annie E. Garnes, Mrs. 
Annie G. Wyche, Miss Esther M. Bullock, Miss 
Mary Evans. 

Nutbush No. 1 

Mr. Willis G. Hare, Miss Alice Greene, Mrs. 

Carrie H. Sewell, Mrs. Ethel L. Adams, Mrs. 


Lucy J. Perry, Mrs. Nellie Wyatt Barnes. 


Nutbush No. 2 
Mr. R. D. Bullock, Jr., Mrs. 


brook. 
Middleburg 


Mr. James R. Barnes, Mrs. Violet B. Saun- 


ders, Miss Mary Violet Mitchell, Miss Mabel lL. 
Pailin. 


Ruby M. West- 


Brookston 
Mr. J. H. Faulkner, Miss Anirl Lewis. 


Cephas Springs School 
Rey. C. H. Williamston, Mrs. Maggie H. 
Turner, Mrs. Flossie K. Amos. 
Greystone School 
Miss Lucy A. Eaton, Miss Mary Brame, Mrs. 
Katye C. Smart. 
Nutbush Branch 


Miss Maggie C. Tucker, Mrs. 


Eli 
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S andy Grove 


Mr. Asker B. Hawkins, Mrs. Lillie M. Mark- 
ham, Miss Jennie V. Greene. 


Dickies Grove School * 


Mr. Chas. R. Frazier, Mrs. Cassie A. Wright, 
Mrs. Gladys Massenburg, Miss Queen E. Davis. 


Kittrell School 


Mr. R. H. Anders, Mrs. Edna E. Bryant, Miss 
Lucy C. Thorpe, Miss Mamie L. Mills, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta C. Hatton. 


WAKE COUNTY 
At Large 


Dr. N. C. Newbold, Mr. G. H. Ferguson, Miss 
M. M. McIver, Mr. Rudolph Jones. 


Shaw University 


Dr. Robert P. Daniel, President; Mr. Foster P. 
Payne, Dr. Nelson H. Harris, Mr. John L. Tilley, 
Mr. S. A. Barksdale, Mrs. Empsie T. Botts, 
Mr. James E. Lytle, Jr., Mrs. Lucille Y. Mayo, 
Mr. H. A. Miller, Mr. H. C. Perrin, Mrs. Esther 
R. Reed, Mr. James C. Samuel, Mr. George 
Snowden, Miss Mae §S. Tate, Mrs. Minnie D. 
Turner, Mrs. Susie W. Yergan. 


State School for the Blind and the Deaf 


Prof. J. W. Mask, Sr., Mrs. E. H. Ballentine, 
Mrs. Mildred L. Chavis, Mrs. H. M. Edmonson, 
Mr. Eugene A Fields, Miss Augusta O. Harris, 
Miss Henrietta H. Kennedy, Miss Fannie A. 
King, Miss Gladys Laws, Miss Janie Mann, Mrs. 
Bessie C. Pettiford, Mr. S. W. R. Slade, Mrs. 
M. W. Williams, Miss L. Watford. ; 


Washington Hlementary School 


Mrs. G. P. Brown, Miss H. B. Davis, Mr. J. H. 
Baker, Mrs. L. P. Eaton, Mrs. N. W.- Fuller, 
Miss O. W. Hayes, Miss M. Hayes, Miss P. M. 
Love, Mrs. F.:P. Maye, Mrs. M. T. McIver, Mrs. 
I. M. Mitchell, Mrs. N. H. Morgan, Mrs. A. P. 
O’Kelly, Mrs C. M. Prather, Mrs. G. Y. Reid, 
Miss F. J. Sims, Mrs. K. L. Thomas, Mrs. E. P. 
Wiley, Mrs. L. R. Williams. 


Washington High School 


Prof. M. W. Akins, Principal; Miss Willie 
Baucum, Miss M. B. Bugg, Mrs. J. M. Clanton, 
Mrs. C. VanHoy Collins, Miss I. M. Evans, Mrs. 
A. W. Franklin, Mrs. G. E. Harris, Miss J. E. 
Hicks, Mr. M. C. Hill, Mrs. C. B. Hunt, Mr. 
W. B. Inborden, Mr. H. T. Johnson, Mrs. E. M. 
M. Kelly, Mrs. F. J. Latham, Mr. J. C. Leving- 
stone, Mrs. A. M.. Levingstone, Mr. J. L. Levis- 
ter, Miss E. M. Lexing, Miss M. E. Ligon, Mrs. 
L. F. Perrin, Mrs. S. Perry, Miss P. Seott, Mr. 
W. W. Smith, Mr. R. H. Toole, Mr. P. H. 
Williams, Miss E. M. Yeargin. 


Lucille Hunter School 


Mrs. Julia A. Williams, Principal; Mrs. Lucille 
M. Bryant, Mrs. Eliza A. Davis, Mrs. Marion W. 


Easterling, Mrs. Daisy B. Evans, Mrs. Nan P. 
Frazier, Mrs. Augusta H. Gray, Mrs. Ora B. 
Hardie, Mrs. Gila Harris, Mrs. Ethel H. Hunt, 


Mrs. Alice C. Jones, Miss Dorothy S. Lane, Mrs. 
Clinton B. Ligon, Mrs. Addie G. Logan, Mrs. 
Hattie T. Mitchell, Miss R. H. G. McCauley, 
Miss Mary E. Phillips, Mrs. Alice E. Sommer- 
ville, Mrs. Henrie J. Stredwick, Mrs. Celia J. 


Wortham. 
Oberlin School 


Miss Margaret Harris, Principal; Mrs. E. C. 
Brewington, Miss Minnie B. Flagg, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Haywood, Mrs. G. Kay Greene, Miss 
Amanda Rhone, Mrs. Mattie Kelly. 


Crosby-Garfield School 


Prof. W. H. Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Logan, Miss 
M. T. Brooks, Miss M. T. Yeargin, Miss M i 
Elliott, Miss L. M. Hunter, Miss C. E. Christmas, 
Mrs. M. A. Culler, Mrs. A. T. Williams, Mrs. 
M. A. Gorham. Mrs. E. O. Nanton, Mrs. C. T. 
Prince, Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. A. J. Dunston, 
Mrs. M. R. Roberts, Mrs. M. E. Akins, Mrs. 
A. S. Watts, Mrs. B. A. Leake, Mrs. M. E. 


Watson, 
Berry O’Kelly School 


Prof. E. A. Johnson, Principal; W. D. Moore, 
Geo. W. Lee, Leslie T. Brown, Mrs. V. C. Moore, 
Mrs. E., M. B. Lytle, Mrs. M. E. B. Cooper, Mrs. 
G. W. Horton, Mrs. M. E. Y. Risby, Miss A. M. 
Mangum, Miss Olive Richard, Miss L. E. Harris, 
Miss W. L. Norris, Miss E. M. Ligon. 


Fuquay Springs School 


Prof. Joseph S. Davis, Principal; Mrs. Mar- 
garet H. Davis, Mrs. P. T. Atwater, Mr. Leroy 


Burton, Mrs. Anita Walden, Mrs. Minnie Slocum, ~ 


Miss Lucille Jones, Mrs. Mary Mack, Mr. J. C. 
Atwater. 


W. FE. DuBois High School 
Prof. L. R. Best, Principal; Mrs. D. A. Best, 


Mr. W. W. Hurdle, Mr. W. E. Matthews, Miss 
E. G. Schmoke, Miss S. E. Newkirk, Miss V. E. 
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Irving, Mrs. A. D. Hurdle, Mrs. N. M. Garriss, 
oa M. A. Boyd, Mrs. L. S. Murray, Miss V. O. 

indley, Mrs. B. M. Taylor, Miss E. J. Stroud, 
Miss A. M. Ruffin, Mrs. E. M. Thompson, Miss 
G. Davis, Miss F. M. Burems. 


Riley Hill School 


Mrs. Mamie N. Perry, Mrs. Cozelle Raiford 
Hawkins, Mrs. M. J. Marable, Mrs. Eredena H. 
Young, Mr. George H. Young, Mrs. D. W. Hall, 
Miss Lena F. Marriott. 


Apex Elementary School 


Mrs. Sadye F. Baldwin, Mrs. Ethel P. Beasley, 
Mrs. Lizzie D. Brandon, Mrs. B. O. Blue, Miss 
Ela I. Haywood, Miss Ethel Johnson, Mrs. Mable 
Matthews, Mrs. Louise Cain Webb, Mrs. Alma 
A. Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Williams, Mr. 
P. A. Williams. 


Mrs. Annie M. Rivera, Iris B. Lane, Mrs. 
W. B. Moore, Miss Geneva V. Stroud, Mrs. 
Lottie Harris Rollins, Mrs. Beulah Robinson, 


Mrs. N. L. McClain, Mrs. K. M. Haywood, Prof. 
Cc. A. Marriott, Mrs. M. B. Jones, Mrs. Ida 
Miller, Miss E. M. Jordan, E. L. Sanders. 


Wake County Unit 


Mr. W. S. Stewart, Miss Minnie B. Stanley, 
Mr. J. P. Bond, Miss Ora Morgan, Miss Dorothy 
C. Rutledge. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Warren County Training School 


Mr. G. E. Cheek, Principal; Miss M. EH. Jer- 
man, Miss M. L. Parham, Mrs. S. F. Teele, Mrs. 
M. H. L. Peede, Mrs. I. J. Bagley, Mrs. G. T. 
Edwards, Mrs. Mary Watson Wynn, Miss L. P. 
Davis, Mr. G. H. Washington, Mrs. M. E. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. M. H. Davis, Mrs. B. L. Ingram, 
Mrs. E. GC. Bolden, Mr. J. F. Lane, Miss An- 
nette Whitehead, Mr. A. L. Johnson, Mr. J. C. 
Gilmore, Mr. J. L. Bolden, Mr. R. C. Harris, 
Mrs. E. B. Cheek, Miss R. L. Roland. 


John R. Hawkins High School 


Mr. D. M. Jarnigan, Principal; Mrs. Annie M. 
Alston, Miss Nina W. Anthony, Mr. C. H. Brown, 
Mrs. Frances S. Clemons, Mr. W. J. Costner, 
Miss Tenna M. Ellis, Mrs. A. R. Fortson, Mr. 
H. E. Fortson, Miss Willie G. Fontaine, Miss 
M. Elizabeth Faulkner, Miss Carrie W. Kellog, 
Mr. A. T. Kelly, Mr. W. W. Harris, Mrs. Louise 


V. Haywood, Mrs. V. C. Henderson, Mr. Harry 
Johnson, Mrs. Ligine E. McGrier, Miss Grace 
L. Melchor, Mrs. Beulah H. Peters, Mr. H. G. 


Rose, Miss D. E. Tyson, Miss Eliza V. Carroll, 
Miss Emily I. Baker, Miss H. V. Clarke, Miss 
L. B. Ingram, Miss Lillian M. Gary. 


Warren County Local Unit 


Mrs. Irene Alexander, Miss Rosa E. Alston, 
Mrs. Flora W. Alston, Mrs. Annie B. Alston, 
McCarroll Alston, Walter Alston, Mrs. Mary L. 
Arrington, Mrs. Mary D. Batts, Mrs. Ida Bas- 
kerville, Jerome Branch, Mrs. Esther C. Branch, 
Mrs. E. M. Brown, Mrs. Laura Brown, Miss 
Mabel Bryant, Miss Lee Burchette, Mrs. Ogletree 
Caroll, Miss Ella Cheek, Miss Gwendolyn Crom- 
well, Mrs. Fannie F. Coley, Prof. R. W. Davis, 
Miss Rosa L. Davis, Mrs. Mabel J. Davis, Miss 
Carrie B. Davis, Mrs. Mabel P. Faulkener, Clar- 
ence GC. Fitts, Mrs. Katie L. Green, Mrs. Cora D. 
Harris, Mrs. Anna B. Harris, Mrs. Edna W. 
Harris, Mrs. Ada Henderson, L. B. Henderson, 
Mrs. Beatrice Hicks, Mrs. Martha W. Jackson, 
Miss Bettie H. Jenkins, Elbert E. Jones, Mrs. 
Ada §. Johnson, M. A. Johnson, Rev. D. A. 
Johnston, Mrs. Willie G. W. Kearney, Miss 
Hattie J. Kearney, Miss Millie M. Long, Rev. 
J. E. McGrier, Miss Carrie Moore, Miss Bettie 


Newsome, Miss Mary Patillo, T. H. Pettiway, 
Mrs. Berdie Plummer, James Plummer, Mrs. 
D. A. W. Pugh, Mrs. Lula J. Sailsman, Miss 


Louise C. Somerville, Miss Bettie M. Solomon, 
Mrs. Enolia L. Streeter, Mrs. Marie H. Thomas, 
Mrs. Gracie B. Turner, Mrs. Pattie G. Tyson, 
Miss Naomi Walker, Miss Ruth Warwick, Miss 
Freddie Warwick, Miss Ophelia M. Watson, Mrs. 
Carrie J. Williams, Mrs. Hattie Ingram Williams, 
Mrs. Winnie B. Williams, Miss Eleanor B. 
Wright, Miss Mary K. Baldwin, Mrs. Mary E. 
Henderson. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Mr. H. H. McLean, County Superintendent. 


Plymouth High School 


William H. Berry, Madelyn E. Watson, Charles 
V. Bell, Joseph W. Parker, Alberta V. Whit- 
sett, Elizabeth Ledford, Annie Elizabeth Dowdy, 
Willie W. Walker, Nicholas Jones, Velma Lee 
Turnage, Gladys Whichard, Sophia Spruill, Fran- 
ces Spencer, Annie Pearl Smith, Mattie E. 
Newby, Agnes H. Jones, Pauline V. Alston, 
Reunice A. Walker, Ruth R. Williams. 


Marrattock School 


Emma Dixon Walker, Principal; Mary C. 


Austin, 


Brooks School 


Margaret H. Berry, Principal; Doris I. Jean- 


ette. 
Deep Bottom School 


Ernest L. Owens, Principal; Sarah F. Speller. 


District No. II 


Roper High School 


J. J. Clemmons, Elmer V. Wilkins, Elizabeth 
W. Wilkins, Robert L. Graves, George M. Smith, 
Samuel Wynn, Minnie Lee Freeman, Daisy Lee 
Clark, Ezell Johnson, Erma Cooke Bias, Martha 
E. Littlejohn. 


Macedonia School 
J. H. Bias, Montrose G. Bias. 


Mt. DeLane School 
Thomas A. Wilkins, Cora Honablew. 


Back Woods School 
Maggie Boyd Riddick, Rosetta Honablew. 


Sound Side School 
Peter H. Bell, Jr., 
Theresa O. Hill. 
District No. III 
Creswell High School 


Peter W. Littlejohn, Mildred B. Garrett, 
Pencie GC. Nixon, Irvin Honablew, Annie Lil- 
lian Cartwright, Mariah E. Baum. 


Azzelia Ferrebee Norman, 


Cherry School 


Trumilla Brickhouse, Rosa Littlejohn Brick- 


house. 
Pritchett School 
Goldie Parker, Doris V. Halsey. 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Dillard High School 


Prof. Hugh V. Brown, Principal; Miss Geneva 
Bass, Miss Josie Mae Boney, Mrs. Mamie Braxton 
Carney, Mr. George Porter Fennell, Miss Rosa 
Gray, Mrs. Flora Griffin, Miss Charity E. Hatcher, 
Miss Minnie Kerr Jackson, Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher Johnson, Mrs. Thelma Ingram Johnson, 
Mrs. Pauline Tate Mattison, Mr. Clyde W. 
Pickett, Miss Arlena Janet Riggsbee, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Mizelle Tyler, Mr. James Byers Tyler. 


Dillard Grammar School 


Mrs. Alice H. Brown, Miss Arabia Bunn, Mrs. 
Esther Smith Fennell, Rev. James Edward 
Green, Miss Marian E. Henson, Mr. T. S. John- 
son, Miss Josephine Pittman, Mr. Alphonso 
Rodger Williams, Mrs. Roberta Hogans Wright. 


School Street School 


Prof. Richard R. C. Christian, Miss Rosa Lee 
Atmore, Mrs. Theressa Smith Bland, Mrs. Mary 
Victoria Brown, Mrs. M. Perkins Christian, Miss 
Thelma Maxine Coley, Miss Virginia L. Faison, 


Mrs. Susan Bryant Frederick, Mrs. Sadie Bell 
Grantham, Mrs. Alice Sykes Hogans, Mrs. Mabel 
Bright Holt, Mrs. Sallie Y. Holt, Mrs. Alicia 
Winn Stitt, Miss Hattie B. Whitley. 
Greenleaf School 
Mrs. Nannie Jones Frederick, Mrs. Dorothy 
Adams Barnes, Mr. Charles Irvin Bland, Miss 


Catherine Wilkins Bond, Mrs. Ruth Cobb Ever- 
ette, Miss Susie Mae Faucette, Mrs. Esther Guess, 
Miss Susie Elizabeth Guess, Miss Adalyne ie 
Monroe, Mrs. Valnolia Green Scott, Mrs. 
venia Grace Williams. 


East End School 


Prof. Walter Alexander Foster, Mrs. Geneva 
Fields Council, Mrs. Julia A. Croom, Miss Val- 
eria M. Edwards, Miss Ruth Elizabeth Ferdi- 
nand, Mrs. Lillie B. Frederick, Mrs. Mary Bur- 
den Gavin, Mrs. Margaret Booth Johnson, Miss 
Wilma Lucille Jones, Miss Emma L. McDougald, 
Miss Elizabeth Etolia Smith. 


Lou- 


Carver High School 


Mr. C. H. McLendon, Principal; Mr. William 
M. Gilmore, Mr. W. H. Watson, Mrs. G. H. 
Puryear, Mrs. Dorothy D. Keiser, Mrs. Joyce C. 
McLendon, Miss J. F. Spruell, Mr. C. R. War- 
ren, Miss Edna H. Williams, Mr. John T. Collins, 
Mrs. Pearl W. Connor, Miss Alice E. Hickerson, 
Miss Pearlye Durham, Miss Nettie Z. Sitgraves, 
Miss Ruth M. MecCottry, Mr. L. A. Keiser, Miss 
S. O. Sykes, Miss Elizabeth Armwood, Mrs. C. D. 
Brock, Miss Annie L. Cobb. 


Wayne County Unit 


Mr. L. Borden, Mrs. Bernette Borden, Mr. 
J. H. Carney, Miss Ruth Dixon, Miss Ila Dob- 
son, Mrs. Mary E. Carter, Mrs. Rosa B. Ed- 
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wards, Miss Minnie Greenfield, Mrs. Christine 
Holloman, Miss Ethel Jones, Mrs. Edna_ S. 
Kelly, Miss Alma R. Hicks, Mrs. Freda E. Me- 
Lamb, Miss Frances G. Sykes, Miss Fannie M. 
Staten, Mr. E. A. Brown, Mr. John McKim, Mrs. 
Annie B. Ward, Mrs. Vivian Williams. 


Central High School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Prof. W. M. Reinhardt, Principal; Miss Sarah 
B. Nixon, Mr. Greenville Harris, Mr. Wendell 
Wells, Mr. Clarence E. Thompson, Mr. Marshall 
Murray, Miss Margaret Oarham, Miss Ella Louise 
Gilliard, Miss Myrtle McDonald, Miss Nina TI. 


Holt, Miss Gertrude Aldridge, Miss Laura E. 
Clark, Miss Velma F. Foster, Mrs. Thelma A. 
Branch, Mrs. Natalie Middleton, Mrs. Della J. 


Finlayson, Mrs. 


Mary Barnes Smith, 32 
B. Holt. ¥ es Smit Mrs 


Effie 
Hureka School 


Miss L. P. Manley, Principal; Miss Consuella 
Armwood, Mr. R. H. Cherry, Miss Doretha Daf- 
ford, Miss Hazel L. Mallette, Miss L. L. Perry, 
Mrs. C. S. Turner, Mrs. M. Wyke Vandiver. 


Dudley Elementary School 


Mr. Edward A. House, Harvey O. Freeman, 


Kzekiel Ancrum, Mrs. Cleopatra House, Miss 
Winnie HK. Joyner, Miss Callie Barnes, Miss 
Marie V. Washington, Mrs. Vertie Hines, Mrs. 
Daisy Hinton, Miss Essie Pearl Martin. 
Wesley School 
Mrs. M. M. Kornegay, Principal; Mr. E. FE. 


Tysor, Miss Helen Brewington. 


Shady Grove 


Mrs. Thelma M. Cromartie, 


Miss Sadi = 
negie, Mrs. Ida Stanford. Seale 


Lincoln Heights School 


Mr. J. R. Edelin, Principal; Miss Elizabeth 
Guthrie, Miss Gertrude Strickland, Miss Ruth 
Fitch, Miss Anne Bowers, Miss Fannie L. Neal, 
Miss Dorothy Franks, Mrs. Loree Anderson, Mrs. 
Delores  Edelin, Mrs. Wynola Alexander, Mr. 
Avery Barber, Mr. Ralph Sawyer, Mr. Clarence 
Knight, Mr. Donald Ramseur, Miss Eunice Leak. 


W. P. A. Adult Hducation 
Mrs. Marion J. Dula. 


WILKES COUNTY 
Wilkes County Unit 


MiG DaHarriss Misses ct. ee Pinckettsm diss 
Barber. 


WILSON COUNTY 
The Sallie Barbour School 


Mrs. E. P. Reid, Principal; Mrs. Annie Barnes, 
Mrs. Lucy G. Davis, Miss Amanda Daniels, Mrs. 


Margaret W. Hines, Mrs. Tempsie Jones, Mrs. 
Marie Mitchner, Mrs. Myrtle L. Mitchell, Miss 
Martha Robertson, Miss Ellsworth H. Sadler, 
Mrs. Louise Cherry Sherrod, Mrs. Willie H. 
Smith, Miss Lillian Whitfield, Mrs. Florence 
B. Whitley, Mrs. Georgia Wyche, Mrs. Lurean 
Zachary. 


Charles H. Darden High School 


E. M. Barnes, Principal; J. M. Miller, Jr., 
Mrs. P. K. Spellman, Mrs. Ethel D. Alexander, 
Mrs. Flora C. Bethel, Miss Cora M. Washington, 
Miss Jessie Eaton, Mrs. Rosa L. Williams, Mrs. 
Estelle Shade, Miss Marian Davis, Mrs. Alice 
H. Jones, Mrs. Elinor H. Foster, Mrs. Mamie 
E. K. Whitehead, C. R. Davidson, Randall R. 
James, Mrs. Marian H. Miller, Mrs. Catherine 
T. Watson, Mrs. Annie M. Dupree, C. L. Spell- 
man, Mrs. Margaret E. Kornegay, Miss Dolores 
Hines, C. W. Hines, A. G. Walker, S. J. Satchell, 
H. S. Jenkins. 


Sam Vick Elementary School 


M. D. Williams, Principal; Miss Elizabeth 
Brodie, Mrs. E. Courtney Fitts, Mrs. Ruth John- 
son Hines, Miss Ann L. McDuffie, Mrs. Addie D. 
Butterfield, Mrs. Julia B. Harrell, Mrs. John- 
nie K. Boatwright, Mrs. Cecilia Norwood, Mrs. 
Elaine C. Lee, Mrs. Mary G. Harris, Mrs. Helen 
D. Whitted, Mrs. Doris V. Walker, Mrs. Ivary L. 
Satchell, Mrs. Floretta W. Allen. 


Wilson County Unit 
Miss Clara Godette. 
W. P. A. Group 


Mr. Chester Washington, Mr. Galveston Huay- 


good, Mr. Elijah Marbury, Mr. Henry Ellison, 
Mr. James H. Stokes, Mrs. Sudie Raspbury, 
Mrs. Nina Scott, Mrs. Amy Lane, Mrs. Maggie 


Bryant, Mrs. T. J. Raynor. 
Miss E. Louise Cooper, Mrs. Mozelle Lane, Rey. 

H. E. King, Mrs. Sarah B. Marks, Miss Jessye 

R. Mebine, Mrs. Collins I. Hinton, Mrs. Margaret 

B. Hall. 
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Wise and Otherwise 


CARRS 


We have gathered posies from other men’s flowers, only the threads that bind them are 


OUrs. 


To a Great Teacher 
With flaming torch of beauty in your hand 
And high ambition’s seal upon your brow, 
With heart courageous, with undaunted and 
True viking spirit that refused to bow 
To jealous gods of pain, how unafraid 
You fought your rugged, upland way until 
Death called a truce! Then swiftly you 
obeyed, 
Leaving earth’s battlefield, the victor still. 


And we who sat beneath your tutelage 
Stand gazing in your wake, resolved to 
climb 
To nobled heights because of you, to wage 
More gallant fight against the odds of 
time, 
Wresting rich trophies from great Learn- 
ing’s mart, 
Victorious in mind and soul and heart. 
—Marte Barron. 





Damages Awarded 

A judge from one of the mountain coun- 
ties in West Virginia tells the following 
story: “A railroad train ran over a cow. 
The owner sued for damages and he testi- 
fied thus on the witness stand: ‘If that there 
engineer had a’ blowed that whistle which 
he didn’t blow, and if that there engineer 
had a’ rang that bell which he didn’t rang, 
both of which he did neither, that there 
heifer would a’ been left livin’ happily 
munchin’ grass on yonder hill instead of her 
bones lyin’ moulderin’ in the grave as she 


>») 


now is’. 


The judge reports that full damages were 
awarded. 


A devout mother was showing her little 
son the picture of the martyrs thrown to 
the lions and explaining it to him at great 
length and very solemnly, trying to make 
him feel what a terrible thing it was. 

“Oh, mother!” he said tremulously, “just 
look at that poor little lion way behind the 
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rest. He won’t get any!” 


Work is the yeast that raises the dough. 


Completely Educated 


First Dad—My son is at college and I’m 
the one getting the education. 

Second Dad—Yes, and my daughter’s at 
finishing school and I’m the one getting fin- 
ished, 


Depression Note 


A local newspaper reports the following 
letter just received from a rural subscriber: 

“Dear Editor: Some two years ago I read 
in your paper that the United States gOv- 
ernment was planning to change the size 
of dollar bills. Did they ever do it?” 


New Mother Hubbard 


Here is an old nursery rhyme written in 

the style of a cross-word puzzle: 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the receptacle 
for nourishment 

To get her poor dog an osseous tidbit. 

When she got there the cupboard was en- 
tirely denuded of its contents, 

And so the poor doggie got the opposite of 
any. 


Travel Is So Broadening! 


“See those white hills over there?” asked 
the sweet young thing on the Mediterranean 
cruise. ‘What is that?” 

“Snow,” replied the captain. 

“That’s what I thought,’’ she remarked, 
“but a lady just tried to tell me it was 
grease.” 


An insurance company offered Robert E. 
Lee ten thousand dollars a year as salary. 
He declined. An answer came, “There will 
be no duties; your name alone is worth that 
salary.” Lee’s eyes flashed as he replied, 
“My name is not for sale.” 


Ask Clara Bow 
“Do you know how to tell a professor 
from a student?” 
“Oh, all right, have it your own way and 
tell it.” 
“Ask him what ‘it’ is, and if he says it’s a 
pronoun he’s a professor.” 
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